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LITERATURE  AND  LIFE.* 

Wb  do  not  know  whether  any  of  those  Oriental  potentates^  whose 
mag:nificent  presence  sometimes  adds  a  warmer  tone  to  the  already- 
glowing  atmosphere  of   London   drawing-rooms,  or.  attracts    a 
S aping  crowd  round  the  shop  of  a  fashionable  jeweller^  ever  con- 
escend  to  publish  an  account  of  their  travels  when  they  return 
home ;  or  whether  their  observations  are  limited  to  the  swiftness 
of  our  railway  trains^  the  shocking  manners  of  our  wives  and 
daughters^  and  the  two  buttons,  which,  for  no  apparent  purpose  of 
use  or  ornament,  every  Englishman  wears  at  the  back  of  his  coat. 
The  Sic  cogitavit  of   some   '^Mirza  Ali  Khan^^  on  the  aspects 
of  England  and  its  People  would  be  a  much  more  curious  volume 
than  that  of  Mr.  Emerson,  and  Ali,  if  as  competent,  as  he  would 
undoubtedly  be  a  fresh,  observer,  might  find  in  the  civilization  to 
whose  features  we  are  deadened  by  force  of  habit,  much,  both  of 
a  positive  and  negative  kind,  to  provoke  curiosity  and  inquiry. 
Probably  the  South- Western  Railway  would  not  whirl  him  from 
Southampton  to  London  so  fast  as  to  prevent  his  noticing  among 
other  things  the  stalls  of  gaily-bound  volumes  at  every  principal 
station,  nor  the  knot  of  idlers  or  purchasers  testifying  to  their 
popularity.     He  would  see,  probably,  each  of  his  fellow-travellers 
provided  with  some  article  from  the  same  or  a  similar  source; 
some  to  be  eagerly  devoured,  some  to  be  glanced  through  with 
nonchalant  attention — some  skimmed  in  cutting  the  leaves,  but 
put  aside  for  more  leisurely  perusal ;  some  exciting  astonishment, 
some  laughter,  some  indignation.     Possibly  it  might  occur  to  him 
to  wonder  why  the  only  thmgs  besides  edibles  which  are  vendible 
on  the  platform  should  be  books,  and  whether  the  other  branches 
of  trade  were  equally  imrepresented  on  railways  in  general.    Sup- 

*  Cambridge  EasmSf  1868. 

BiMtory^theIfewspaperFr€ss.  By  Alexander  Andrews.  2  vols.  Bentley. 
Life  ^  ihuglat  Jerrold,    By  Blanchard  Jerrold.    Kent  &  Co. 
,     The  Train.    Vols.  I.— V.    1856-1868.    Groombridge. 
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posing  him  to  have  arrived  at  the  solation  of  this  not  very  diffi- 
cult question^  it  might  give  rise  to  others  less  easily  answered. 
When  he  found  that  books  formed  part  of  the  furniture  ot  every 
house,  and  entered^  to  some  slight  extent  at  least,  into  numerous 
conversations,  that  their  perussd  formed  for  some  part  of  every 
day  the  occupation  of  many  persons  of  both  sexes,  and  that  many 
of  them  were  referred  to  as  authoritative  guides  on  life  and  con- 
duct, he  might  feel  some  curiosity  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
men  who  wielded  so  vast  and  subtle  a  power.  To  do  so,  however, 
would  not  be  quite  so  much  a  matter  of  course  as  to  know  any 
of  the  men  whose  performances  in  other  departments  might  have 
attracted  his  attention.  In  the  case  of  a  clergyman,  barrister, 
physician,  or  speaker,  the  reply  would  be  easy — "  You  will  meet 

him  at  Mr. ^s  on  Monday ; "  or  "  He  is  to  be  seen  at  church, 

court,  hospital,  or  the  House,^^  as  the  case  may  be.  But  in  the 
case  of  a  writer — ^with  the  exception  of  the  scientific  luminaries 
whose  place  may  be  found  in  one  or  other  of  the  learned  societies, 
and  of  the  men  of  well-established  fiime,  the  Hallams,  MacaulavBb 
and  Mackintoshes  of  their  day — ^he  would  be  answered  to  tnis 
effect : — "  We  know  nothing  about  him,  and  have  never  met  him ; 
his  place  of  abode,  his  friends,  his  circumstances,  his  political  and 
religious  opinions,  his  age  and  personal  appearance,  his  £iimily  and 
origin,  are  all  matters  on  which  we  are,  and  are  content  to  remaiui 
in  complete  ignorance.'^  Our  ideal  Oriental  observer — too  polite 
to  question  further — might  set  down  the  phenomenon  to  the 
strange  humour  of  the  Franks,  or  take  refuge,  perhaps,  in  the 
supposition  that  writers  in  England  are  for  the  most  part  like 
Eastern  stoiy-tellers,  sought  only  for  the  sake  of  what  the^  can 
produce,  ana  held  unworthy  of  being  admitted  to  familiar  mter* 
course  with  those  to  whose  amusement  they  so  largely  oon<> 
tribute. 

It  is  not  necessary,  however,  that  one  should  be  an  Eastern 

firince,  real  or  imaginary,  to  recognize  the  fact  that  those  who 
tve  by  literature  occupy  among  us  a  somewhat  anomalous  posi- 
tion. All  who  have  any  taste  for  Literature  as  Literature — which 
is  not  the  same  thing  as  a  love  for  reading  or  a  desire  for  infor* 
mation,  but  is  a  predilection  extending  to  the  properties  and 
accidents  as  well  as  the  essence  of  its  object,  embracing  the  en* 
tourage  of  books  and  the  circumstances  of  their  production,  as 
well  as  the  bare  fact  of  their  existence — ^must  have  observed 
that  it  is  not  always  easy  to  indulge  that  part  of  the  taste  which 
consists  in  a  personal  acquaintance  with  the  writers  they  admire 
in  print.  And  attention  has  been  more  particularly  directed  to 
the  subject  of  late,  as  well  by  the  publication  of  Mr.  Beresford 
Hope's  Cambridge  Essay,  as  by  the  comments  on  it  of  one  of  our 
contemporaries,  whose  contributors,  if  exempt,  as  through  their 
social  position  the^  probably  are,  from  any  personal  interest  in 
the  issue  of  the  discussion,  should  certainly  bring  to  it  ui  im- 
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partiality  of  treatment  whieh  those  more  pearly  oonoemed  caunot 
hope  to  attain.'^ 

Mr.  Hope't  Bs$ay  deals  with  the  caie  of  newspaper  writers 
only^  not,  we  imagine,  as  intending  to  exclude  other  literary  men 
from  the  benefit  of  his  advocacy,  or  as  considering  them  to  hare 
acquired  the  proper  professional  siatusy  but  rather  because  the 
conditions  of  the  former  are  more  definite  and  constant  than 
thoie  of  the  class  in  general.  We  need  not  imitate  him  in  this 
respeet,  for  the  question  seems  to  admit  of  being  treated  on 
broader  grounds.  Whether  it  is  possible  to  make  Literature  a 
profession  in  any  sense  of  the  word ; — ^whether  it  would  be  de- 
sirable to  do  so ; — ^whether  any  change  in  the  relations  between 
literature  and  Society  is  to  be  wished  for ; — and  whether  such  a 
ehange  is  capable  of  being  brought  about, — ^are  questions  in  which 
not  only  writers  of  newspapers,  but  all  writers  and  readers  of 
books  are  either  directly  or  remotely  interested. 

When  we  talk  of  making  Literature  a  profession,  we  must  be 
supposed  to  use  the  latter  term  in  some  looser  sense  than  that 
which  it  properly  bears  \  for  in  the  stricter  sense  it  seems  impos-p 
sible  that  the  idea  could  be  in  any  way  carried  out.  For  wiiat| 
speaking  precisely,  do  we  mean  by  a  Profession  ?  We  mean  some- 
thing which  is  exclusive  as  well  as  inclusive ;  something  in  the 
nature  of  a  guild  or  corporation,  having  certain  definite  bound- 
aries, and  admitting  members  within  its  pale  by  compliance  with 
eevtain  forms.  This,  at  least,  seems  to  be  the  essential  feature 
both  of  the  ''  liberal  '^  professions,  as  they  are  usually  termed,  and 
of  the  army  and  navy.  A  man  is  not  a  clergjrman,  a  lawyer,  a 
physician,  a  soldier,  or  a  sailor,  without  having  something  to  rest 
on  in  the  way  of  credentials  or  commission ;  and  the  fact  of  his 
being  enrolled  as  such  may  be  known  to  any  one  who  chooses  to 
inquire.  And  other  oeeupations — such  as  that  of  a  civil  engineer — 
which  sometimes  rank  with  the  professions,  do  so  in  proportion  to 
tlie  completeness  and  definiteness  of  the  preparations  by  which  a 
stranger  pains  access  to  them.  In  fieict,  it  seems  incompatible  with 
a  profession,  properly  so  called,  that  one  should  be  able  to  slip  in 
and  out  of  it  as  one  likes.  But  the  reverse  is  precisely  the 
characteristic  of  Literature;  the  most  obvious  thing  about  which, 
as  compared  with  other  callings,  is,  that  it  requires  no  ^^plsnf  of 
any  kind  beyond  pen,  ink,  and  paper.  The  authors  who  wrote  in 
coffee-houses  and  slept  where  they  could,  were  reduced  to  the 
barest  symbols  of  their  livelihood,  but  they  were  still  authors. 

*  An  article  appeared  in  the  Westminster  Beview  some  time  Bipce  wblch 
seemed  naturally  to  include  the  present  subject;  but  the  writer,  after 
having  treated  with  mneh  ability  the  relations  beween  '^  J^iterature  and 
fioeiety"  in  farm^T  tim^,  devoteil  to  ^bp  condition  of  the  two  at  the  present 
oaji  only  one  or  two  brief  remarks.  We  regret  that  he  did  not  pursue  a 
topic  which  in  such  hands  would  have  proved  the  most  interesting  part 
of  ike  essay. 
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With  these,  they  belonged  to  the  Republic  of  Letters ;  when  they 
laid  them  down,  they  might,  if  they  pleased,  cease  to  belong  to  it 
altogether.  So  authorship  is  even  less  of  a  profession  than  gold- 
digging,  for  that  requires  a  licence.  And  a  licence,  which  at  once 
makes  a  profession  or  trade,  as  the  case  may  be,  implies  also  a 
register.  And  a  register  almost  always  implies  publicity,  which 
would  go  far  to  destroy  the  anonymous  character  of  journalism. 
Mr.  Hope  has  met  this  objection,  to  a  certain  extent,  by  imagin- 
ing the  fact  of  a  man^s  connection  with  a  journal  to  be  known, 
while  the  special  paternity  of  his  articles  is  kept  secret.  But  there 
are  many  men,  we  imagine,  to  whom  even  this  amount  of 
publicity  would  in  any  case  be  distasteful ;  many  more  who  would 
dislike  it  if  it  became  practically  compulsory,  and  the  option  of 
secrecy  as  to  their  whole  connection  with  Literature  were  denied 
to  them.  Certainly  not  a  few  persons  would  feel  a  repugnance  at 
I' professing ''  an  occupation  which  is  coextensive  with  humanity 
itself,  and  which  might  seem  to  imply  an  undertaking  of  the 
omne  scibile ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  they  might  equally  dis- 
like to  restrict  themselves  to  the  cultivation  of  some  special  sub- 
ject which  might  afterwards  prove  distasteful. 

On  the  characteristic  by  which  Mr.  Hope's  reviewer  seems  ipclined 
to  differentiate  the  Professions,  viz.  the  fact  of  their  having  certain 
prizes  attached  to  them,  we  should  not  lay  much  stress.  Practi- 
cally speaking,  the  importance  and  consideration,  whatever  it  may 
be,  which  a  professional  man  receives  in  society,  from  having  the 
episcopal  crozier,  the  judicial  ermine,  or  the  marshal's  bftton  in  an 
undeveloped  condition  somewhere  about  him,  would  be  but  little 
diminished  if  for  some  reason  or  other — ^through  the  circumstance, 
let  us  say,  of  his  being  bom  out  of  England — ^he  could  never 
attain  to  these  dignities.  There  are  no  state  prizes  for  eminent 
physicians,  for  a  hospital  appointment,  however  significant,  does 
not  give  its  holder  any  title  to  grace  a  public  ceremonial  or  con- 
sider himself  as  part  of  the  constitutional  body.  Yet  if  medical 
baronetcies  and  hospital  appointments  were  to  cease  to-morrow,  a 
successful  physician  would  be  a  conspicuous  and  enviable  man  to 
the  end  of  the  chapter.  The  real  difference  between  literature  and 
the  professions  is,  we  think,  of  a  deeper  kind.  Whv  is  there  a 
sort  of  ex-officio  respect  for  Law,  Physic,  and  Divinity,  which 
letters  do  not  command  ?  Through  a  verv  natural  principle — the 
extreme  slightness  of  the  link  which  in  the  latter  case  binds  the 
man  to  his  occupation.  In  entering  the  professions,  men  have, 
as  it  were,  given  hostages  to  society,  and  committed  themselves  to 
the  work  they  promise  to  perform.  They  begin  by  a  very  expen- 
sive education — in  some  cases  unfitting  them  for  pursuing  any 
other  line  of  life ; — ^they  continue  to  invest  money  in  the  same 
way,  and  proclaim,  as  loudly  as  acts  can  do,  that  their  business  is 
this  and  no  other,  and  that  this  is  the  particular  wheel  in  the 
world's  great  machine  which  they  intend  to  assist  in  its  rotation. 
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In  other  words^  they  make  a  '^  profession/'  *^  Ih  ont  brutes  leurs 
vaisseaux/'  and  mean  to  stay  in  the  country  where  they  have  landed, 
and  make  the  best  of  it.  People  have  no  other  choice  than  to 
believe  them^  and  they  do  so.  But  they  are  not  very  ready  to 
trust  a  solicitor  who  has  no  ofiBce,  or  a  barrister  who  has  no 
chambers^  or  a  doctor  without  a  brass  plate  on  his  door;  or  any 
one,  in  fact,  who  seems  unwilling  to  take  the  entire  plunge,  and 
still  preserves  a  power  of  revocation.  Now  this  is,  in  effect,  what 
a  literary  man  always  does ;  nor  do  we  see  how  he  can  help  it. 
He  is  to  the  professional  man  what  the  costermonger  is  to  the 
regular  shopkeeper.  He  has  his  truck,  and  sells  what  he  puts  into 
it  from  day  to  day ;  he  frequents  the  Museum  as  the  other  prac- 
titioner frequents  the  markets ;  his  customers  do  not  come  to  him, 
but  he  goes  round  to  them ;  and  the  Westminster  reviewer  would 
perhaps  complete  the  resemblance  by  saying  that  the  '^  donkey  ^'  is 
sometimes  represented  by  the  owner  himself.  Without  pushing 
the  parallel  beyond  its  just  limits,  it  will  help  to  illustrate,  what 
seems  now  to  be  sufficiently  proved,  that  the  notion  of  literature 
and  the  notion  of  a  profession  are,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  latter 
word,  incompatible. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  may  they  not  be  compatible  in  some 
\oGBer  sense?  Could  not  literature  have  the  properties,  without 
answering  to  the  formal  definition,  of  a  profession  ?  Could  it  not 
enjoy  the  social  status  which  a  profession  involves?  Here,  of 
course,  we  are  not  in  any  way  concerned  with  the  case  of  those  to 
whom  literature  is  not  a  means  of  livelihood ;  who  are  either  men 
of  independent  fortune,  or  who  have  some  routine  occupation,  the 
off-hours  of  which  they  employ  in  writing,  however  splendid  the 
perfonnances  of  such  men  may  be.  The  case  of  those  who  live  by 
literary  work  will  vary  a  little  according  to  its  special  nature.  That 
work,  speaking  generally,  either  consists  of  comment  of  some  sort 
either  on  affairs  or  on  books ;  or  is  wholly  original,  and  chiefly  de- 
pendent on  imagination  or  pure  reasoning.  The  first  kind,  being 
produced  from  day  to  day,  according  to  the  greater  or  less  abundance 
of  the  material  submitted  to  it,  would  partake,  in  a  slight  degree,  of 
the  nature  of  routine  work,  and  would  therefore  place  those  who 
practise  it  nearer  to  the  limit  of  a  regular  profession.  Of  course, 
all  newspaper  writing  would  be  included  in  this  category,  and  if 
this  were  the  whole  of  Literature,  a  certain  professional  status 
might  soon  accrue  to  it.  Unfortunately,  however,  newspaper  writing 
is  a  very  precarious  occupation,  and  a  man's  continuance  in  it  de- 
pends on  other  people  more  than  himself.  A  political  change,  a 
commercial  embarrassment,  an  illness,  or  a  personal  quarrel,  may 
throw  him  out  of  employment  altogether  at  very  short  notice.  Nor 
is  it  very  lucrative,  except  in  the  highest  grades,  nor  does  it  usually 
take  up,  a  man's  whole  time ;  so  that,  for  both  reasons,  he  is 
induced  to  fill  up  his  hours  by  working  in  other  departments, 
which   both  involve  severer  intellectual  exertion,  and  by  the 
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intermittent  nature  of  tlie  efforts  they  require^  spoil  the  otheHrise 
regular  course  of  his  labour.  And  at  any  ratei  what  he  does  is 
likely  to  be  widely  different  from  matters  of  business^  and  to 
induce  widely  different  mental  and  personal  habits.  When  a 
lawyer  or  a  doctor  has  learnt  his  professioui  a  great  deal  of  it 
becomes  a  matter  of  routine.  Of  course  he  must  apply  his 
intellect  to  what  is  brought  before  him ;  but  then  there  is  some-> 
thing  for  it  to  work  upon-*8omething  for  the  mind  to  hold  on  to ; 
so  that  interruptions  are  of  less  importance,  and  the  subject  may 
be  taken  up  from  day  to  day  at  the  point  where  it  was  laid  down^ 
without  the  train  of  thought  being  destroyed.  But  Literature 
requires  much  more  absorption;  intruders  must  be  kept  out, 
favourable  moments  must  be  taken  advantage  of,  time  must  be 
unlimited  by  social  engagements,  and,  if  possible,  by  business. 
The  common  remark  that  nothing  really  great  is  produced  by  those 
who  allow  the  calls  of  society  to  dissipate  their  energies,  is  true  to 
a  slighter  extent  of  a  man  who  cannot  pretetid  to  an]f  kind  of 
greatness,  but  on  whose  less  concentrated  mmd  disturbing  influenees 
act  with  greater  force.  Naturally  he  is  unwilling  to  waste  time, 
which  can  ill  be  spared,  in  the  company  of  those  who  suggest  no 
new  ideas^  and  who,  having  nothing  in  common  with  the  work 
that  occupies  his  thoughts,  are  thoroughly  out  of  tune  with  him. 
What  the  elder  Disraeli,  in  language  which  appears  ludicrously 
pompous  at  the  present  day,  observes  of  men  of  geniui,  is  no 
doubt  true  in  some  measure  of  all  who  have  any  pretence  to 
originality  or  intensity  of  production : — '*  He  cannot  leave  himself 
"  behind  in  the  cabinet  he  quits  j  the  train  of  his  thoughts  is  not 
'^  stopped  at  will )  and  in  the  range  of  conversation  the  habits  of 
'*  his  mind  will  prevail  i  the  poet  will  sometimes  muse  till  be 
''  modulates  a  verse  i  the  artist  is  sketching  what  a  moment 
"  presents,  and  a  moment  changes;  the  philosophical  historian  is 
^'  Suddenly  absorbed  by  a  new  combination  of  thought,  and^ 
"  placing  his  hands  over  his  eyes,  is  thrown  back  into  the  middle 
*'  ages.''  No  doubt  if  a  literary  tnan  could  always  map  out  his 
time  with  undeviating  regularity>  could  work  exactly  the  same 
number  of  hours  each  day,  and  command  the  sort  of  work  which 
could  always  be  done  without  leaving  home,  he  would  find  the 
conventionalities  of  social  intercourse  sit  very  lightly  on  him. 
But  if  we  look  at  the  habits  which  he  almost  inevitably  adopts, 
we  shall  see  that  such  compliance  is  well-nigh  impossible.  He  is 
not  always  to  be  found  at  the  same  place  at  the  same  time,  llis 
own  library  will  hardly  enable  him  to  dispense  with  research  in 
other  quarters.  Sometimes  his  work  may  be  analogous  to  that  of 
a  '*  special  correspondent/'  atid  involve  some  kind  of  trnvelling^  or 
sight-seeing,  or  active  employment.  Then  he  must  call  on 
publishers  and  editors — in  which  respect  he  differs  strikingly  from 
the  professional  man,  who  does  not  solicit  his  customers  or  clients. 
A  physician  or  apothecary  waits  till  he  is  sent  for ;  he  does  not  go 
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rotmd  to  people  and  say,  '^  I  hftve  a  charmmg  black  dose :  do  try 
it/'  The  black  doie  which  the  literary  man  carried  in  the  point 
of  his  pen  he  ifl  obliged  to  hawk,  more  or  less,  and  finds  that  he 
is  falling  back,  unles*  he  keeps  himself  in  the  groove  by  constant 
exertion.  When  a  clergyman  has  done  his  best  in  the  way  of 
preilchitig,  and  yisited  dl  his  rheumatic  parishioners,  he  feels — 
now  that  bishoprics  are  no  longer  gained  by  editions  of  Greek 

Elays — ^that  he  hai  done  pretty  well  all  he  can  do.  When  a 
arrister  has  made  himself  master  of  the  reading  part  of  his 
pl^fession^  is  frequent  in  court  and  punctual  at  chambers,  has 
trained  himself  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  his  responsibility  to 
himself  is  over ;  he  is  ready  and  willing  to  work,  and  if  ''no  man 
hireth  him/'  he  may  be  unfortunate,  but  his  starvation  is  not  his 
own  fault.  With  the  literary  man  the  reverse  of  all  this  is  the 
case*  He  cannot  in  general  afford  to  wait ;  his  training  must  be 
desultory,  and  he  must  never  relax  in  his  efforts  to  keep  himself 
before  the  public  and  the  publishers.  If,  as  is  often  the  case,  he 
makes  himself  an  authority  on  certain  subjects,  so  that  he  is  asked 
to  write  on  them  whenever  information  of  the  kind  is  wanted,  his 
case  becomes,  so  far,  that  of  a  professional  person — he  professes 
fordgti  policy,  or  popular  science,  or  linguistic  philosophy,  or  a 
particular  department  of  history,  as  the  case  may  be.  But  such 
men  are  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule. 

This  irregularity  of  habits  involves  a  certain  irregularity  (we 
use  the  word  in  its  strict  etymological  sense)  in  the  amusements 
of  literary  men,  which  forms  another  reason  why  they  would 
be  unlikely  to  keep  in  gear  as  a  professional  body.  If  two  ma- 
chines are  to  work  alike  they  ought  to  be  oiled  and  fed  in  the 
same  way.  We  must  recollect  that  what  is  asked  for  by  Mr. 
Hope  on  behalf  of  his  clients  is  recognition — not  merely  constitu- 
tion as  a  profession ;  in  fact,  he  disclaims  the  wish  to  ''consolidate 
it  by  any  outward  regulations.''  Of  course  the  latter  is  of  little 
use  without  the  former.  But  whence  does  "  recognition  "  come  ? 
Prom  Society — "  Society  with  a  big  S  " — as  the  literary  man  of  a 
certain  class  is  wont  to  express  it.  Yet,  sneer  as  he  may,  there  is 
nothing  else  competent  to  recognise  him.  Allowing  that  he 
wishes  to  be  "  recognised  " — a  point  which  Mr.  Hope  assumes 
more  readily  than  We  should  do* — this  is  the  heralds'  college  that 

♦  "  Bohetnian  society  is  not  low ;  it  is  simply  eccentric,  exceptional.  Its 
intellectual  attractions  are  of  a  very  high  order.  If  it  is  deficient  in  social 
elegaadef  and  amenities,  it  is  also  free  from  the  unmeaning  and  wearisome 
Restraints  of  what  is  called  'polite  society.'  Drawing-room  philosophers 
may  write  till  they  tire,  or  even  till  they  incur  that  £eadful  calamity  of 
soinng  their  finger-nails,  they  will  not  succeed  in  convincing  the  rational 
portion  of  the  community  that  it  is  better  and  wiser  to  waste  one's 
tone  in  the  senseless  fritter  of  'morning  calls'  and  eyening  'receptions/ 
than  to  listen  to  the  fearless  discttssion  of  yital  truths  bj  men  of  wit  and 
learning,  even  though  the  temple  of  debate  have  a  sanded  floor,  and  its  rites 
be  perrormed  to  the  unholy  incense  of  tobacco-smoke." — R,  B,  Browj\  in 
Tht  Train,  tol.  iy.  p.  225. 
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he  must  look  to.  And  what  is  "  Society?''  It  is  a  number  of 
people^  from  the  Queen  downwards^  looked  at  from  the  recreation 
point  of  view^  and  held  together  by  the  fact  of  their  having  cer- 
tain ways  of  amusing  themselves  in  common.  During  working 
hours  "  Society''  cannot — except  in  the  sense  of  the  political  phi- 
losopher^ with  which  we  are  not  now  concerned — ^be  said  to  exist  at 
all.  In  the  vaguest  sense  of  the  term,  wherever  two  or  three  are 
^thered  together  for  conversation  or  relaxation,  there  is  society. 
Besides  its  recreations,  society  is  also  held  together  by  the  fact  of  its 
adopting  a  certain  standard  of  marmere,  of  which  the  aristocracy 
keep  up  the  tone  and  traditions.  Whether  it  is  right  that  this 
should  be  the  case  it  is  not  now  the  occasion  to  inquire.  We  are 
dealing  with  England  as  it  is,  and  the  fact  cannot  be  evaded, 
whatever  imputation  of  "  snobbishness  "  it  may  call  forth,  that  the 
standard  of  amusement  and  social  customs  among  us  is  that  main- 
tained by  the  "  upper  ten  thousand:"  And  however  wide  the  field 
which  this  may  open  for ''  scorching  sarcasm  "  and  the  like,  it  occurs 
to  one,  that — since  the  aristocracy  is  there — ^there  are  certain  con- 
solations which  the  stalwart  opponents  of ''  snobs  "  and  "  toadies" 
may  derive  from  a  consideration  of  its  mission.  Possibly  it  is  not 
the  business  of  a  rational  human  being  to  be  so  very  particular 
about  the  decorative  part  of  his  daily  life ;  perhaps  it  is  rather  be- 
neath him  to  be  so.  May  there  not  be  in  these  matters  a  division 
of  labour?  One  of  Thackeray's  "three  new  professions"  was 
that  of  a  functionary,  whose  occupation  should  be  to  superintend 
the  finish  of  the  entertainments  of  the  wealthier  classes,  and  pre- 
scribe the  appropriate  wines  and  other  adjuncts  to  each.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  gentleman  who  writes  to  the  Times 
under  the  signature  of  "  G.  H.  M."  would  fill  such  an  office  to 
perfection,  and  save  the  middle-class  paterfamilias  from  degenerat- 
ing into  a  fribble,  which  he  certainly  would  become  if  he  were  to 
devote  himself  to  the  regulation  of  his  household  upon  Berkeley- 
street  principles.  But  what  if  the  aristocracy  should  be  the 
"  6.  H.  M."  of  the  whole  country  ?  What  if  their  real  mission 
be  to  settle  these  matters  for  us,  and  take  the  trouble  of  prescrib- 
ing how  we  shall  dress,  dine,  and  amuse  ourselves  ?  Cuique  in 
8ud  arte  credendum.  If  their  collective  wisdom  pronounces  that 
the  cloth  is  to  remain  on  the  table  after  dinner,  let  it  remain; 
these  questions  are  their  profession  as  much  as  artistic  ones  are 
Mr.  Buskin's;  take  their  word  and  reserve  your  energies  for 
higher  subjects.  The  aristocracy  is  there,  and  cannot  very  well  be 
got  rid  of;  but  your  mind  may  be  soothed  in  reflecting  that  it 
fulfils  its  purpose  in  looking  after  the  processions  and  transforma- 
tion scenes  of  life. 

Should  the  literary  hater  of  snobs  reply  that  he  would  rather 
not  stand  indebted  to  other  people  for  his  taste,  and  that  he  would 
prefer  to  make  his  amusements  and  entertainments  labours  of  love, 
we  have  nothing,  of  course,  to  say,  except  to  express  a  hope  that 
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the  result  is  a  successful  one^  and  that  he  and  his  are  as  pleasant 
in  actual  life  as  he  represents  them  on  paper.  But  he  may  also 
abjure  such  things  altogether^  and  profess  a  thorough  disregard 
to  everything  but  the  essentials  of  life — and  offer  us^  in  exchange 
for  its  elegances^  all  that  wit^  and  poetry^  and  philosophy  can  give. 
By  all  means ;  only,  in  this  case,  cadit  quastio.  We  will  not  dis- 
pute that  conventional  dinner-hours,  and  parties,  and  so  forth, 
are  infinitely  trifling  in  comparison  with  serious  business  and 
brilliant  intellectual  intercourse.  But,  in  this  case,  how  can  you 
expect  to  be  ''  recognized  "  by  those  to  whom  such  trifles  are  the 
serious  business,  and  to  many  of  whom  intellectual  intercourse  of 
any  kind  is  a  bore  ? — or  even  by  those  who,  thinking  as  you  do, 
yet  take  their  tone  from  the  former  class  ?  It  is  blowing  hot  and 
cold  to  abuse  society  for  ignoring  those  who  will  make  no  conces- 
sion to  the  customs  which  are  practically  inherent  in  its  constitu- 
tion. In  society,  says  Emerson  in  his  Essay  on  Manners, 
''  the  flower  and  the  fruit,  not  the  grain  of  the  tree,  are  contem- 
plated.^' ''  Moral  qualities  rule  the  world,  but  at  short  distances 
the  senses  are  despotic.'^  "  Society  will  pardon  much  to  genius 
and  special  gifts,  but  being  in  its  nature  a  convention  it  loves 
what  is  conventional,  or  what  belongs  to  coming  together .'' 

Besides  a  certain  fashion,  there  is  also  a  certain  routine  in  the 
amusements  of  society  which  the  literary  man  finds  it  difficult  to 
follow.  The  round  of  occupation  which  a  clerk  in  one  of  the 
public  offices,  or  a  guardsman  when  not  on  duty,  pursues,  have  a 
certain  sameness  about  them.  We  do  not  mean  that  every  red- 
tapist,  and  every  officer  in  the  household  troops,  turns  out,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  to  pay  visits  from  four  to  six,  or  frequent  his 
club,  or  ride  in  the  park  (which  is  an  out-door  club),  but  the 
classes  are  numerously  enough  represented  in  these  ways  to  make 
the  occupations  count  for  a  good  deal  in  their  daily  average. 
Then  there  is  the  feeling  in  most  professions  that  at  a  certain  time 
of  day  work  is  over,  and  the  individual  is  at  liberty  till  next 
morning,  an  advantage  which  the  literary  man,  from  the  irregu- 
larity of  the  calls  made  upon  him,  can  seldom  enjoy.  And  the 
routine  work  of  the  Professions  is  generally  of  a  kind  which,  even 
if  a  man  is  not  glad  to  forget  as  soon  as  it  is  over,  is  generally 
either  too  uninteresting  or  too  confidential  to  form  the  subject  of 
conversation ;  and  even  barristers,  who  ^'  talk  shop  *'  perhaps  more 
than  any  class,  are  usually  kept  down  by  the  tone  of  the  re- 
mainder of  the  company.  But  a  literary  man's  work  still  lingers 
round  and  absorbs  him ;  he  has  the  taste  of  it  in  his  mouth  after 
he  has  left  off  writing,  and  he  would  perhaps  like  to  talk  about  it 
if  he  could  get  any  one  to  listen  to  him.  But  it  need  hardly  be 
said  that  he  is  not  likely  to  find  any  one  up  to  his  level  in  a  sub- 

{'eet  on  which  he  has  just  been  bestowing  pecuUar  attention,  and 
le  must  therefore  keep  his  thoughts  to  himself,  showing  in  the 
process  and  its  consequent  manner  a  ^*  morgue  Uttiraire/'  almost 
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as  unpleaMnt  m  the  *^  morgue  aristocratique'*  of  whieh  he  is  so 
fond  of  complaiiiing. 

We  hare  seen  that  even  in  the  looker  sense  it  is  diffieolt^  if  not 
impossible^  for  Literature  to  take  the  social  status  of  a  profession. 
But,  we  may  also  ask,  is  it  necessary  or  desirable  that  it  should 
do  so  ?  We  may  consider  the  point,  as  it  regards  the  work,  or  aa 
it  affects  the  worker.  The  first  will  be  a  question  of  its  public, 
the  latter  of  its  private  advantages.  As  respects  immediate 
results,  possibly  some  good  might  be  gained  in  the  greater  ac- 
quaintance of  writers  with  life,  and  the  greater  sense  of  respon- 
sibility under  which  they  would  write.  But,  in  the  long  run, 
readers  would  not  derive  much  benefit  from  the  change.  All 
literary  productions  find  their  level  in  the  end,  and  when  they  do, 
it  matters  little  whether  their  writers  were  in  or  out  of  society. 
The  extraneous  position  of  an  author  might  deceive  the  public 
for  a  time,  but  not  for  long.  And  literature  itself  cannot  be 
deemed  indispensable  iti  the  same  sense  as  the  wares  which  are 
supplied  by  the  Professions.  At  all  events,  we  can  do  without 
positive  certificates  of  its  merit,  or  of  the  competency  cff  those 
who  furnish  it  to  iu«  To  use  the  language  of  the  poUtical  eco- 
nomists, the  consumer  is  in  this  instance  a  good  judge  of  the 
commodity ;  which  is  not  the  case  in  many  other  callings.  We 
want  some  guarantee,  for  instance,  that  our  doctor  will  not  *'  mis- 
take oxaUc  acid  for  Epsom  saltfi  '^ — that  our  solicitor  has  had  an 
education  which  will  enable  him  to  steer  us  clear  of  legal  quick- 
sands— that  our  friends  in  the  army  and  navy  know  enough  of 
projectiles  to  level  a  gun  or  elevate  a  mortar  with  some  chance  of 
a  destructive  result.  But  with  Literature  we  do  not  require  these 
guarantees.  It  is  not  a  necessary  of  life  in  the  same  sense  in 
which  national  security,  individual  health,  and  the  prudent 
management  of  our  affairs  are  so.  And  therefore,  if  we  do  not 
like  it,  or  do  not  like  the  form  in  which  it  is  offered  to  us,  we 
cease  to  consume  it.  If  it  be  objected,  that  this  reasoning  will  apply 
to  Religion,  and  therefore  proves  too  much,  it  can  only  be  said 
that  the  clergy  exist  as  a  profession,  even  in  the  absence  of  an 
active  demand  for  it,  because  there  the  consumer  is,  or  is  supposed 
to  be,  an  incompetent  judge  of  the  commodity.  $*or,  supposing  that 
irhat  religion  teaches  be  true,  we  ought,  for  our  own  sakes,  to  be 
taught  it  whether  we  like  it  or  Hot.  At  all  events,  this  is  the 
hypothesis  to  which  facts  are  adjusted  in  the  world  in  which  we 
live.  But  the  necessity  of  literature  is  not  enforced  by  any  su- 
pernatural sanction.  It  will  not  involve  our  damnation  if  we 
ignore  it;  in  fiict,  in  a  certain  part  of  literature,  the  dramatic  to 
wit,  is  just  the  other  way.* 

*  We  do  not  venture  to  enlarge  on  the  arffuiaent  which  here  suggestfl 
iliel^  that  on  the  Ooleridgilui  theory  of  Ohureh  and  State  the  literarf  call- 
ing is,  in  hAit  teptesenfeed  bj  what  that  philosopher  ealU  the  ^  QeriiQr.'' 
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We  do  not  thinki  thereforej  that  the  recognition  of  Litersture 
aa  a  professionj  would  give  us  any  better  literary  resultg  than  We 
enjoy  at  present.  But  would  it  affect  the  quality  of  the  pro« 
duoers  themselves  ?  It  would  be  difficult  to  show  that  it  would 
make  any  difference  to  the  really  superior  men^  unless  indeed,  by 
making  all  literary  men  free  of  society  at  first  starting,  it  were  to 
render  the  "  literary  lion  '^  an  extinct  species ;  which,  we  allow, 
would  be  a  good  thing  for  that  noble,  but  sometimes  intoxi- 
cated animal,  by  withholding  from  him  altogether  the  incense  of 
his  usually  ficUe  admirers.  And  for  the  class  of  writers  whom 
neither  gods,  men,  nor  columns  are  said  to  tolerate^  we  are  sorely 
not  called  upon  to  provide  any  facilities  of  development.  Me* 
diocrities  do  not  deserve  to  have  a  profession  made  for  their  behalf. 
No  doubt  it  would  be  very  pleagant  to  find  that  the  fact  of  having 
written  a  little  endowed  them  with  a  certain  social  status,  as  it 
does,  we  believe,  to  a  certain  extent  in  France ;  but  we  require 
evidence  of  the  fact  of  the  advantages  of  such  a  system  before 
adopting  it  for  ourselves. 

The  desirability  of  giving  Literature  a  professional  status  might 
be  considered  on  ev^i  broader  grounds.  We  have  already  drawn 
a  distinction  between  the  professions  which  may  be  termed  vitally 
necessary,  and  those  which  are  merely  d^orative;  between  these 
which  keep  the  world  going,  and  those  which  keep  it  going  plea^ 
santly*  Now  Literature— which  on  our  part  it  would  of  course 
he  most  suicidal  to  undervalue — must  yet  be  acknowledged  to 
belong  to  the  latter  class.  A  hterary  man  is  of  course  under  the 
temptation  to  magnify  his  office,  and  to  imagine  that  the  influence 
of  a  great  work  goes  spreading  all  over  the  world  in  beneficent 
ever-widening  circles,  like  water  round  the  spot  where  a  stone  has 
dropped  in.  He  is  apt  to  fancy  that  the  morning  stars  sing  together 
over  the  '^  deliveries  ^'  of  Paternoster  Row,  and  that  the  '^  red  man's 
babe  leaps  beyond  the  sda'^  when  a  great  literary  event  has  taken 
place.  Unfortunately,  there  is  a  ghastly  indifference  to  Literature 
on  the  part  of  the  majority  of  mankind,  and  in  the  few  instances 
where  it  has  been  widely  stirred,  that  effect  has  not  been  pro- 
duced by  the  worthiest  books.  However  lamentable  we  may 
think  it,  it  seems  to  be  the  order  of  nature,  that  progress  is 
achieved,  not  through  our  wish  for  the  noblest,  but  for  Very  material 
and  prosaic  acquisitions.  Science  and  Literature  are  but  the 
means,  with  the  majority  of  our  race,  to  material  well-being.  It 
is  not  the  highest  part  of  our  constitution  which  causes  the  world's 
wot-k  to  be  done,  and  the  tyrannous  necessities  of  our  nature 
assert  themselves  in  the  indispensability  of  their  ministering 
spirits.      All  intellect  is  equally  powerless  with  no  intellect. 


Though  literary  men  tii]ght  Hot  object  to  rank  afl  ''  the  Edttcational  and 
iMuued  elaSs"  of  the  khi^dom^  ws  douht  whether  they  would,  as  a  bbdy, 
thsnk  us  for  ideatifyiag  them  m  any  sente  with  the  fiatahlishsd  Ohurch. 
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Those  occupations  must  ever  be  the  most  prominent^  wUch  lie 
between ;  in  which  the  ends  are  what  all  desire^  while  the  means 
are  what  only  a  minority  are  qualified  to  compass  with  success. 
To  set  up  a  profession  which  would  not  answer  to  this  criterion, 
would  not  be  a  good  sign  of  national  health.  It  would  be  a  sort 
of  interference  with  great  social  laws;  and  things  would  right 
themselves  in  spite  of  our  protective  enactments.  Could  Litera- 
ture be  '^  recognized ''  in  the  way  that  is  desired^  it  would  betoken 
a  kind  of  moral  forcing  process  which  no  wise  legislator  would 
like  to  see  prevalent  in  his  republic.  Though  Literature  is  the 
vehicle  of  most  of  the  thought  which  effects  the  really  important 
changes  in  our  condition^  this  thought  might  be  ooi^ceived  as 
finding  other  expression;  while  it  is  actually  the  vehicle  of  so 
much  besides,  of  a  comparatively  unimportant  nature,  that  to  place 
it  on  a  par  with  the  professions  would  be  like  exalting  the  purveyors 
of  articles  of  luxury  to  an  equality  with  those  who  look  after  the 
serious  business  of  life. 

There  are  other  reasons  why  the  writing  class  should  not  be  so 
sharply  divided  from  others.  Supposing  that  we  could  make 
Literature  a  profession  in  the  strict  sense  to  which  we  have  alluded 
at  the  beginning  of  this  article,  should  we  not  lose  something 
which  we  now  enjoy  ?  Is  not  the  mysterious  halo  with  which  the 
*'  litera  scrota ''  is  invested,  somewhat  fallacious  ?  Compare  it  with 
public  spetJiing.  Do  not  the  two  really  stand  on  the  same  ground, 
though  we  have  a  respect  for  the  one  which  we  deny  to  the  other  7 
Whether  a  man  addresses  us  from  a  platform  or  a  book,  he  merely 
means  that  he  has  something  to  say  which  he  thinks  we  ought,  or 
should  like,  to  hear.  When  he  has  said  it,  he  is  an  ordinary  mortal 
once  more.  But  supposing  he  were  not  allowed  to  speak  without 
going  through  certain  forms,  you  would  undoubtediv  make  speaking 
"  a  profession ;"  but  you  would  exclude  all  that  class  of  men  who 
have  but  one  or  two  things  to  say,  and  who  would  not  feel  that  to 
be  sufficient  ground  for  committing  themselves  to  the  occupation 
for  life.  In  making  Literature  a  profession,  you  would,  in  a 
similar  way,  exclude  persons  of  limited  experience,  but  whose 
experience  is  valuable  as  far  as  it  goes.  There  may  be  "  single- 
book^'  as  well  as  '' single-speech '^  men,  and  though  the  class  may 
not  always  be  influential,  there  are  strong  reasons  against  extin- 
guishing it  altogether. 

The  argument  that  it  is  undesirable  for  a  writer  to  be  wholly 
dissociated  from  the  serious  business  of  life  has  been  so  frequently 
urged  of  late,  that  there  seems  some  danger  of  its  being  pushed 
beyond  just  limits.  For  a  man  to  be  a  member  of  a  profession 
which  requires  severe  intellectual  study  and  practical  work  is,  no 
doubt,  a  great  shield  against  frivolity  and  unreality.  It  is  also 
true  enough,  that  for  a  man  to  take  up  a  merely  critical  position, 
to  be  a  mere  spectator  of  human  affairs  without  having  that  defi- 
nite and  positive  interest  in  them  which  a  profession  gives,  is  un- 
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advisabley  and  tends  to  the  adoption  of  a  mere  dilettante  view  of 
things  in  general.*  And  for  the  still  harsher  sentence,  that  **  they 
who  live  to  please  mnst  please  to  live/'  and  that  a  writer,  depen- 
dent  on  his  profession,  mxist  follow  popular  taste  and  sometimes 
write  what  he  morally  disapproves,  there  may  be  reasons  which  the 
cultivators  of  merely  imaginative  literature  too  often  ignore.  Still 
it  must  be  remembered,  that  there  are  many  branches  of  merely 
literary  study,  which  involve  work  quite  as  severe  as  any  of  the 
professions;  that  the  ''critical''  view  of  life  is  practically  not  as- 
sumed, except  by  newspaper  writers,  and  not,  perhaps,  by  all  of 
these;  and  that  if  we  look  to  the  most  popular  works  of  imagi- 
native literature  of  the  present  day,  we  can  see  no  signs  of  any 
forfeiture  of  the  earnest  convictions  of  their  writers,  but  on  the  con- 
trary a  most  constant  and  definite,  and  sometimes  an  over-zealous 
inculcation  of  them.f  Whatever,  too,  may  be  the  objections  to  a 
''critical"  temper  as  regards  the  writer's  own  mind  and  character, 
it  is  highly  important  that  there  should  be  some  one  to  exercise  the 
critical  office  whose  position  renders  him  impartial,  and  imidenti- 
fied  with  any  party  or  profession.  On  the  establishment  of  one  of 
the  daily  papers  some  years  since,  a  determined  attempt  was  made 
by  a  small  clique  of  journalists  to  acquire  what  we  should  now 
call  something  like  a  professional  status.  They  had  a  great  deal 
of  money,  and  they  meant  to  have  a  great  deal  of  political  power 
— which,  however,  they  did  not  eventually  gain.  But  suppose 
they  had  succeeded,  and  had  been  imitated;  suppose  that  the 
Press  had  become  as  strongly  represented  in  Parliament  as  the 
Bar  is  now  ?  What  would  have  been  the  consequence  of  the 
partial  amalgamation  of  the  Fourth,  with  one  of  the  other  estates 
of  the  realm  7  Would  not  the  Press  have  been  as  much  too  strong 
as  it  is  now  sometimes  alleged  to  be  too  weak  7  Where  would 
have  been  the  check  on  our  representatives,  which,  through  the 
present  condition  of  the  Press,  we  now  enjoy  7     It  would  have 

*  This  point  is  well  put  in  a  place  where  we  should  hardly  have  expected 
to  meet  with  it : — "  People  who  write  are  a  great  deal  too  literary ;  they 
ought  to  come  out  into  the  great  world,  and  know  their  strength  and  their 
position.  A  man  may  write  an  article  which  shall  overthrow  a  minister,  and 
become  the  talk  of  Europe  overnight,  and  the  next  morning,  while  his 
words  are  fermenting  the  brains  of  thousands,  be  sneered  at  by  his  tailor, 
for  being  a  poor  scribbler.  He  ought  to  have,  not  a  casual  adhesion,  but  a 
thorou^  connexion  with  the  great  world,  with  business  and  with  some 
permanent  profession,  so  that  he  shall  take,  not  the  views  of  a  student,  but 
those  of  an  actuiJ  mover  in  the  ways  of  life." — The  Sham  Pamphlets^  by 
J.  H.  Friswell  {Train,  vol.  v.  p.  65). 

t  Smollett  has  put  the  same  thing  in  a  slightly  different  way  : — ^*^  Tim 
Gtopdale  had  made  shift  to  live  many  years  by  writing  novels,  at  the  rate 
of  five  pounds  a  volume  ;  but  that  branch  of  business  is  now  engrossed  by 
female  authors,  who  publish  merely  for  the  propagation  of  virtue,  with  so 
much  ease,  spirit,  delicacy,  and  knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  and  all  in 
the  serene  tnmquillity  of  high  life,  that  the  reader  is  not  only  enchanted 
hj  their  genius,  but  reformed  b^  their  morality.'* — (EHmphrev  Clinker,) 
Gjus  might  have  been  published  m  the  age  of  Mifls  Sewell  and  Miss  Yonge. 
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bew  in  pioofiM  of  extinction^  or  ^ould  hare  come  to  be  exeveised 
by  the  least  capable  and  moat  virul^t  of  the  romaiiiing  inde- 
pendent papera.  In  France^  the  reault  of  placing  journalista  at 
the  bead  of  affairs  in  1848  was  not  such  as  to  make  us  wish  to 
copy  the  experiment. 

Of  course  we  should  agree  entirely  with  the  contemporary  to 
whom  we  have  previously  alluded  in  the  value  of  the  solidity  and 
responsiblity  which  profesnonal  work  gives  to  a  man^s  view  of 
life.  Mr.  Buckle  haa  drawn  attention  to  the  vigorous  intel* 
lectual  health — the  eompleteneas  of  character — shown  in  sueh 
men  as  jffisehylus,  Sophocles^  Thncydides,  and  others,  who 
were  both  soldiers  and  men  of  letters.  Indeed  it  is  observable 
that  some  of  the  best  writers  of  all  ages  have  been  practieal 
aa  well  as  intellectual  men.  Mr.  J.  8.  Mill  has  said,  that 
''the  occupation  of  some  hours  every  day  in  a  routine  employ- 
inent  has  often  been  found  compatible  with  the  most  brilliant 
achievements  in  literature  and  philosophy : "  a  remark,  of  which  its 
author  himself  furnishes  one  of  the  most  striking  instances.  The 
list  of  such  men  is  Aur  from  being  exhausted  by  the  mention  of 
Cicero,  Bacon,  Burke,  Hooker,  Goethe,  Scott,  Jeffrey,  Brougham, 
Charles  Lamb,  Orote  and  Kingsley.  And  in  almost  all  these  writers 
there  is  a  great  fund  of  common  sense,  and  a  peculiar  healthiness, 
heartiness,  and  clearness  of  tone  in  which  the  more  absorbed  and 
concentrated  student  is  frequently  deficient]  while  about  many 
writers  by  profession,  and  espeeidly  lecturers,  of  our  own  time, 
there  is  a  twang  of  the  ancient  Sophist.  Prodicusno  doubt  adver- 
tised that  he  was  "  prepared  to  lecture  '^  or  ''  give  a  genial  gossip  " 
on  the  Choice  of  Hercules,  just  as  Mr.  Saunders  or  Mr.  Kidd  do 
at  the  present  day,  with  their  poetry  or  natural  history.  But  if 
the  literary  class  is  to  be  increased  at  all,  we  think  the  evidence  is 
in  favour  of  encouraging  the  former  and  not  the  latter  kind  of 
writers. 

Though  it  may  not,  as  we  think  we  have  shown,  be  either 
possible  or  advisable  to  give  literature  anything  like  a  professional 
status,  it  must  nevertheless  be  admitted  that  some  change  in  the 
relations  between  the  literary  class  and  society  at  large  would  be 
desirable  enough.  Few  persons  who  have  had  the  requisite  op- 
portunities of  observation  can  have  overlooked  the  antagonism 
which  at  present  exists  between  them.  Not  that  it  is  by  any 
means  pew;  but  it  h^  changed  its  character  since  the  time  when 
Horace  WaJpole  sneered  at  Ghray  for  being  '^  the  worst  company 
in  the  world,''  and  at  Burke  for  ''not  having  worn  off  his  author- 
ism  yet.''  Then,  it  was  society  which  was  the  aggressor, — ^some- 
times laughing  at  the  higher  class  of  literary  men  for  their  unfit- 
ness for  social  amusement,  sometime  at  the  lower  class,  for  the 
habits  which  they  had  contracted  through  a  long  experience  of 
grinding  poverty,  di^d  with  streaks  of  reckless  diesipfttion.  The 
suspicion  and  dislike  with  which  both  were  r^arded  seem  to  date 
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from  the  epoc^i  wlien  Fppe  satirized  ^^  the  tbabby  »ad  boifttmiia 
erpw  which  formed  th^  xw\  and  file  of  Uteratuir»  iu  bit  own 
time/' — and  by  90  doing  *^  contributed  mpre  than  ai^y  mm  wbp 
ever  lived  to  d^pr^ciate  the  literary  calling  ;''<*"  from  the  ^'dark 
night  between  tbe  two  annny  daya^'  t  ^  patfCHiage  and  of  general 
curioaily— whmi  Jobnto^  came  up  to  Lopdon  and  atarved  in  ooekr 
lofta  pr  diped  in  wpenny  ordinane«j  or  walked  with  Savage  loapd 
St»  J9me%*%  Square  all  night  for  want  pf  a  lodgiDgv  Such  tyadi* 
lions  linger  long  after  the  cireumatanees  wbieb  give  riae  to  them 
eeate  to  be  general  cbaraeteristicaj  particularly  when  they  atUl 
reeeive  pocasional  confirmation  from  isolated  inatancea.  Mr* 
Thackeray  haa  himself  found  reason  to  revive  the  opprobriaus  cpg- 
nomen  whiah  he  once  regretted  that  Pope  could  establi A  \  and> 
•a  an  eminent  sporting  eharaeter  of  the  present  day  haa  been 
beard  to  remark,  '^  There  is  gradea  and  grades,  even  among  them 
littery  gents/'  Mr.  Hope,  in  a  letter  tp  the  Saturday  Jlmaw, 
attributes  the  existing  prejudices  against  the  Press  to  ^'  a  sporinua 
aftergrowth  of  feudaliam  '^ — ^like  the  feeling  which  <mce  forbade  a 
man  of  fashion  to  ride  in  a  hackney.4»ach,  or  a  barrister  tp  enter 
an  assiae  town  in  any  public  convejrance.  But  tbia  ia  not  enough 
to  account  for  the  phemHnenon,  which  would,  we  think,  have  worn 
itself  out  bad  it  not  been  kept  up  by  causes  still  in  operation*  A 
great  deal,  we  think,  of  what  is  called  prejudice,  is  no  more  than 
tbe  incompatibility  of  occupation  which  we  have  endeavoured  to 
describe.  But  the  remainder  cannot  be  disposed  pf  by  this  auppo*- 
sition.  When  Mr.  Hope,  in  answer  to  tbe  objection  of  bis  re- 
viewer, that  it  ia  to  be  traced  in  part  to  the  disreputableneaa  of 
aoine  pprtion  of  the  Press,  answers  that  tbe  fact  of  there  being 
drunken  clergymen  throws  no  slur  on  the  clergy  as  a  bodYj  he 
abowa  that  be  ii  not  aufficiently  alive  to  the  man^eatationa  of  the 
prejudice  in  queation.  A  clergyman  is  preaumed  innocent  till 
found  guilty:  bis  profession  is  positively  in  bis  favour.  The 
leyevse  is  too  often  the  case  with  a  Uterary  man ;  be  ia  lopked  Pn 
with  suapieion  until  he  has  shown  that  he  does  not  deserve  it. 
Poasibly  some  of  the  feeling  is  to  be  traced  to  the  frequent  col- 
liaions  which  took  place  even  up  to  a  late  period  between  Parlia- 
ment and  tbe  Press — a  point  which  will  be  found  very  fuUy  illna^ 
trated  in  Mr.  Andrewa'a  work.  Tbe  Hpuse  of  Commons — '^the 
firat  dub  in  London/'  as  it  haa  been  called — ^is  a  great  exponent 
of  tbe  paaaiona  of  Engliab  society ;  and  it  was  natural  that  a 
body,  oonatitutionally  the  highest  tribunal  in  tbe  country,  should 
reaiat  die  intruaion  of  an  irresponsible  critic  like  the  joumaliat. 
Much  the  aame  apirit — ^but  certainly  on  better  grounds — ^baa  hew 
called  for  in  pur  own  day  by  the  appearance  of  the  reporter  on 
a  field  of  battle.  But  in  general,  in  the  time  in  which  we  live,  tbe 
ridicule  and  invective  are  directed  by  literature  againat  aooiety, 
not,  aa  formerly,  1^  society  against  literature.  The  writeia  who 
*  SbadEMf's  JLaemm.  t  Maeauiay. 
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have  most  contributed  to  this  spirit  are  undoubtedly  Dickens, 
Thackeray,  and  their  numerous  imitators,  from  Albert  Smith 
downwards.  The  humour  of  the  two  former  writers  does  not  bear 
upon  the  pomt:  but  probably  half  the  satire  in  their  works  is 
directed  to  it.  For  the  humourist  does  not  deduce  from  his  phi- 
losophy a  maxim  of  any  kind ;  he  neither  forbids  nor  prescribes ; 
he  only  sympathizes  and  describes.  That  he  displays  a  character 
marked  by  certain  foibles  does  not  in  the  least  imply  that  the 
same  foibles  might  not  be  discerned  in  his  own  conduct.  But 
the  satirist,  if  he  means  anything,  means  to  deter.  The  object  of 
his  satire  is  that  you  should  leave  off  doing  what  he  ridicules. 
Bead  in  this  light,  the  works  of  th#se  two  great  novelists  would 
each  supply  a  codQ  of  ethics  for  the  regulation  of  everyday  life, 
and  the  establishment  of  such  manners  and  modes  of  beUef  as 
their  authors  think  honourable,  manly,  and  gentlemanlike.  Mr. 
Thackeray  has  in  fact  expressed  his  creed  in  a  dogmatic  form  in 
Brown's  Letters  to  his  Nephew ;  Mr.  Dickens^s  has  yet  to  be  col- 
lected. It  is  observable  that  the  spirit  to  which  we  refer  has  gone 
on  increasing  in  the  latter  with  every  fresh  work  he  has  published, 
and  taking  in  more  objects  in  its  sweep.  In  the  Sketches  by  Boz, 
''Mr.  Evans  at  the  Eagle,^'  and  suburban  gentlemen  who  ac- 
quired dancing  and  deportment  at  a  shilling  a  lesson,  were  shown 
up;  in  Pickwick,  we  have  the  Bath  pump-room;  in  Nickleby,  the  men 
about  town  who  congregate  in  the  usurer's  drawing-room;  Ameri- 
can society  appears  in  Martin  Ckuzzlewit ;  and  in  Dickens's  later 
works — Bleak  House  for  instance — all  who  happen  to  be  one 
remove  above  the  circle  to  which  the  central  characters  belong  are 
described  as  a  set  of  pompous  or  frivolous  beings,  for  whom  Mr. 
Carlyle's  '' shovel-hatted  quackheads''  and  ''phantasm-captains'' 
would  be  names  almost  too  good.  Mr.  Albert  Smith  has  devoted 
his  life  to  laughing  at  all  the  occupations  of  the  middle  classes ; 
he  has  for  some  years  past  been  teaching  us  to  sneer  at  the  way 
they  travel,  dress,  give  parties,  and  amuse  themselves  generally. 
The  same  theme  has  been  taken  up  ad  nauseam  by  writers  such 
as  those  in  the  TVot^i,  and  other  similar  magazines,  so  that  on  cer- 
tain topics  one  can  anticipate  what  they  will  say,  almost  as  cer- 
tainly as  one  might  foretell  the  gibes  which  a  Cavalier  Would 
launch  at  a  Puritan.  One  might  compile  a  set  of  "topics  of 
Satire"  from  these  writers,  which  would  include  all  the  materials 
necessary  to  show  up  effectively  a  middle-class  entertainment ;  the 
greengrocer  from  round  the  comer — ^the  borrowed  plate — ^the  side 
dishes  from  the  pastry-cook's — the  elaborate  devices  at  supper  not 
meant  to  be  touched — ^the  stupidity  of  cracker  mottoes — the  cha- 
racteristics of  the  different  kinds  of  people  in  a  ball-room — ^the 
sofa  cushions,  which  the  comic  writer  always  describes  as  having 
things  staffed  behind  them  "  which  the  children  must  have  put 
there  " — ^are  points  of  ridicule  which  occur  as  inevitably  in  their 
writings  as  nymphs  and  wreaths  do  in  a  pantomime^  or  italics  in 
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a  lady's  letter.  Possibly  our  readers  may  have  met  with  persons 
who  nave  saturated  themselves  with  this  style  of  literature,  till  the 
heavy  censure  which  Dr.  Arnold  levelled  against  the  facetious 
school  of  writing,  seems  in  their  case  really  not  undeserved,  how- 
ever exaggerated  it  may  be  in  general; — who  have  accustomed 
themselves  to  take  a  "  knowing '^  view  of  things,  and  neglect  all 
which  cannot  be  put  in  a  ridiculous  light,  till  they  become  in- 
capable of  anything  like  serious  or  substantial  thought.  They  sit 
by  preference  in  the  stage-boxes  of  life,  because  they  would  rather 
see  how  a  tragic  actress  can  drink  porter  behind  the  scenes,  than 
enjoy  the  finest  dramatic  illusion.  They  enter  a  house  with  the 
feeling  of  a  literary  surveyor  come  to  assess  social  dilapidations ; 
much  less  anxious  to  enjoy  the  amusement  provided  for  them  than 
to  take  malicious  note  of  the  little  shifts  and  contrivances  which 
all  but  the  wealthiest  persons  must  occasionally  resort  to  in  its 
production.  If  they  frequent  "  conventional  '^  society,  they  have 
a  keen  scent  for  the  pei^fume  of  the  stable  in  the  clothes  of  the 
supernumerary  waiters.  If  they  dine  in  the  Temple,  they  are 
equally  on  the  watch  to  detect  the  gin  to  which  they  have  been 
taught  that  the  laundress  will  probably  be  addicted.  So  that 
their  criticisms  and  reminiscences  come  to  be  quite  as  snobbish  in 
their  way  as  the  famous  sarcasms  of  Theodore  Hook  on  the 
shocking  inferiority  of  Burton  Danvers's  manage  to  the  equipage 
of  the  nobleman  whom  that  hero  vainly  attempted  to  rival.  But  wc 
fancy  that  people  must  be  pretty  well  sick  of  such  wit  by  this 
time,  and  almost  ready  to  patronize  a  new  line  of  facetious 
writing,  even  though  the  much-abused  "  Society ''  should  fare 
less  hardly  in  the  process  than  it  has  hitherto  done.  Society 
is,  indeed,  made  answerable  for  a  good  deal.  When  the  '^  Social 
Evil'*  was  occupying  public  attention,  we  remember  reading 
an  article  which  attributed  the  prevalence  of  the  Hetsera  to  the 
excessive  dulness  of  educated  women — ^a  view  which  bore  witness 
not  so  much  to  the  writer's  dislike  for  dulness  as  to  his  abhorrence 
of  restraint ;  since,  if  the  reports  of  those  best  qualified  to  judge 
can  be  trusted,  the  class  alluded  to  furnishes,  on  the  whole,  the 
dullest  society  within  the  bills  of  mortality. 

This  antagonism  to  society  also  displays  itself  in  the  jealousy 
with  which  the  literary  man  fur  sang  regards  those  who  intrude 
into  his  domain  without  having  gone  through  what  he  considers 
the  necessary  apprenticeship.  There  is  a  sort  of  feeUng — ^perhaps 
ofitener  unconsciously  entertained  than  expressed — that  a  man 
ought  to  rise  from  the  ranks  of  literature  by  certain  gradations  of 
successive  achievement,  and  that  an  outsider  ought  not  to  be 
allowed  to  take  a  position  at  once,  however  good  his  writing  may 
be.*     The  notion  that  a  man  may  possibly  wish  to  write,  because 

•  "  Is  there  any  chance"  (says  the  hero  of  a  recent  novel)  *'of  getting 

an  appointment  on  a  paper  at  present?  I  would  gladly  turn  my  hand  to  it.^' 

^  Qet  on  a  paper !    Well,  I  like  your  impudence.    JOo  you  know,  sir,  that 
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he  has  got  Bomething  to  say,  is  one  usually  forgotten  by  those 
whose  business  it  is  to  find  something  to  say,  because  they  have 
to  write. 

The  real  origin  of  this  spirit  it  would  be  worth  while  to  discover 
if  possible,  but  it  is  not  very  easy  to  give  an  explanation  which 
would  satisfy  both  classes  concerned.  To  say  that  no  literary  man 
is  ever  excluded  from  any  society  into  which  it  is  worth  any 
rational  creature^s  while  to  penetrate,*  may  be  true  enough,  but 
does  not  altogether  dispose  of  the  question.  The  positive  enmity 
which  is  felt  towards  society  remains  to  be  accounted  for.  What 
a  deal  of  concealed  bitterness,  for  instance,  there  is  in  the  sketch 
in  the  last  Christmas  number  of  Household  Words  called  *^  Going 
into  Society,^'  as  if  anything  but  a  failure  could  be  made  by  a 
man  under  the  supposed  circumstanced.  But  the  moral  we  are 
required  to  draw,  if  any,  is  that  the  ^^  society ''  of  a  travelling 
circus  is  better,  wholesomer,  and  more  honest  than  that  to  which 
the  name  is  usually  given.  Possibly  we  might  be  right  in  con- 
cluding that  many  literary  men,  though  they  would  think  ^^  going 
into  society  ^*  an  excessive  bore,  would  still  like  to  have  the  option 
of  doing  so  if  they  pleased.  We  often  feel  ofifended  at  not  being 
offered  something  which  we  never  had  any  intention  of  taking. 
The  soreness  which  is  felt  on  this  point  is  ceitainly  a  peculiar 
feature  of  contemporary  literature.  Sometimes,  no  doubt,  it 
springs  from  an  honest  dislike  of  what  is  false  and  hollow;  but 
too  often  it  only  reminds  us  of  the  spite  with  which  CoUot 
d'Herbois  regarded  the  town  of  Lyons,  which  he  is  said  to  have 
wished  to  raze  to  the  ground  ;t  —  but,  in  our  own  times, 
without  any  such  reason  to  account  for  it  as  the  one  by  which 
that  citizen  was  supposed  to  be  actuated.  If  Lord  Macaulay^s 
New  Zealander,  instead  of  occupying  his  familiar  post,  were  to 
come  at  once,  and  sit  on  Westminster  Bridge  to  sketch  the  ruins 
of  Belgravia,  there  are  some  comic  authors  who  would  buy  his 
drawings  at  the  price  of  half  their  weekly  cheques. 

We  do  not  imagine  that  the  writers  who  are  inflamed  with  this 
spirit  have  suffered  any  indignity  at  the  hands  of  the  '^ conventional'' 
class.  Probably  their  feeling  is  little  more  than  an  intenser  form 
of  that  antipathy  with  which  the  self-educated  struggling  aspirant 
naturally  regards  the  prosperous  child  of  fortune  who  is  ^'  rocked  and 

by  the  last  return,  there  were  1877  Irishmen  howling  for  engagements,  and 
all,  according  to  their  own  statement,  promised  six  deep,  from  the  Timu 
down  to  Paul  Pry  ?  I  had  to  wait  five  years  before  I  got  mj  own  berth, 
and  then  only  because  my  father  stinulated  for  it  on  his  giving  up  the 
editorship  of  the  FlMow,  Besides,  what  claim  haye  you  ?  None  of  your 
family  ever  belonged  to  the  literary  world  ;  and  I  regard  it  as  a  precious 
piece  of  impertinence  for  you  to  think  of  getting  on  a  paper." — Wud  OaU^ 
by  Lascelles  Wraxall,  c.  28. 

♦  Literary  Gazette,  Jan.  11, 1859. 

t  "  The  holders  of  the  land  (Ireland)  are  'gentlemen  * — a  word  for  which 
I  confess  to  an  early  and  deeply-rooted  abhorrence."— R.  B.  Brought  in  The 
Trainy  ii.  130. 
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dandled  ^'  into  a  position.  In  some  sections  of  society,  no  doubt, 
a  certain  ostracism  is  practised  towards  literary  men.  We  mean 
that  there  is  not  merely  a  prejudice  against  an  unseen  body,  but 
that  the  individual  representatives  of  it  are  made  to  feel  slighted 
and  annoyed.  Such  ostracism  is  both  cruel  and  unwise.  There 
is  a  wide  difference  between  withholding  from  literary  men  that 
exceptional  glorification  which  they  sometimes  tacitly  demand,  and 
showing  them  marked  dislike  without  their  having  done  anything 
to  provoke  it — a  practice  which,  as  it  always  has  its  root  in  vulgar 
purse-pride,  can  only  deepen  in  those  who  suffer  by  it  the  con- 
sciousness of  a  worldly  inferiority  to  which  no  additional  experience 
is  needed  to  render  them  sensible.  And  it  is  doubly  ungenerous, 
because  a  literary  man^s  appearance  in  society  is  a  sort  of  capitu- 
lation which  ought  to  entitle  him  to  march  in  at  least  with  the 
honours  of  peace — instead  of  being  hated  as  an  enemy  in  default 
of  being  caressed  as  a  buffoon.  It  is  unwise,  because  it  makes 
enemies  of  those  by  whose  hands  the  "  form  and  pressure  of  the 
time "  is  transmitted  to  posterity,  and  whose  representations  arc 
not  always  without  their  effect  on  the  age  in  which  they  live.  We 
read  in  the  Life  of  Douglas  Jerrold,  that  his  last  play,  St.  Cupid, 
or  Dorothy's  Fortune,  ''  was  originally  acted  before  Her  Majesty 
at  Windsor  Castle — a  performance  which  the  author  was  not 
invited  to  attend.^'  That  that  stem  writer  could  have  been 
influenced  in  any  way  by  the  privilege  of  '^  occupying  an  obscure 
comer  in  any  anteroom  of  Windsor  Castle  ^^  is  an  insinuation 
which  his  partisans  would  doubtless  treat  with  indignant  scom ; 
but  there  are  many  men  of  less  acrid  poUtics  and  milder  tempera- 
ment, whose  asperities  might  have  been  profitably  soothed  by  a 
little  of  that  timely  civility,  which  may  b6  bestowed  without 
patronage,  and  accepted  without  slavish  acknowledgment.  Of 
course  this  rancour  does  not  exist  everywhere.  In  many  country 
circles,  for  instance,  to  be  a  literary  man  is  rather  a  recommenda- 
tion than  otherwise.  This,  however,  we  suspect,  is  not  so  much 
because  he  is  a  literary  man  as  because  he  is  a  London  man; 
one  who  has  the  latest  information  on  a  great  many  points 
besides  literary  ones.  Before  attaching  any  weight  to  such 
a  circumstance,  we  should  like  to  know  whether  a  litterateur  of 
the  neighbourhood — a  contributor  to  a  local  paper  for  example, 
would  meet  with  the  same  consideration,  and  whether  the  latter 
would  not  find  that  his  pursuits,  even  if  they  did  not  tell  against 
him,  failed  to  secure  him  any  social  rank  ? 

People  who  have  a  rooted  hostility  to  literature  will  tell  you  that 
literary  men  report  ill  of  society  because  it  does  not  sufficiently 
feed  their  vanity.  That  there  may  be  much  truth  in  this,  even 
Isaac  Disraeli,  the  warm  defender  of  the  literary  character,  allows. 
The  confession  he  extracts  from  Burns^s  diary — of  his  being 
"wounded  to  the  soul,"  because  Lord  Glencairn,  with  whom  he 
dined,  paid  too  much  attention  to  "  Dunderpate,"  the  other  guest, 

c2 
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is  probably  only  a  type  of  what  has  been  felt  by  many  an  irritable 
brother  of  the  pen;  and  the  feeling  which  cannot  find  really 
sincere  expression^  vents  itself  in  girding  at  the  restraints  and 
usages  which,  however  often  they  might  be  swept  away  as  '^  shams,'* 
would  still  grow  up  in  every  mixed  society  where  anything  like  a 
common-place  element  was  admissible.  When  we  find  even  the 
calm  and  philosophic  genius  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer*  foaming 
against  the  tyranny  which  obliges  us  to  wear  black  clothes  of  an 
evening,  and  against  the  society  which  submits  to  have  its  usages 
regulated,  not  by  those  of  the  "  truly  great,"  but  by  the  whims 
of  "  spendthrifts  and  idlers,  tailors  and  silly  women** — we  conclude 
that  the  irritation  must  be  both  wide  and  deep  which  prompts  such 
acrid  sarcasm  on  such  despicable  trifles.  It  is  easy  to  see  that 
literary  men  who  take  up  this  tone  are  not  satisfied  with  the 
present  state  of  things,  and  wish  some  alteration  to  be  made 
in  the  observances  of  society ;  but  their  complaints  are  so  vague 
that  it  is  impossible  to  deal  with  them  except  in  an  equally 
indeterminate  and  allusive  manner.  Let  us  give  Mr.  Spencer 
the  benefit  of  having  made  the  first  practical  suggestion  on 
the  subject.  '^  Brown  trousers,  instead  of  black,**  is  the  measure 
of  positive  reform,  which,  after  a  severe  study,  we  have  suc- 
ceeded in  gathering  from  his  pages.  But,  whether  a  general 
permission  to  leave  off  the  costume  of  an  undertaker  would 
make  literary  men  less  anxious  to  assist  at  the  funeral  of  society, 
is  a  point  we  leave  to  the  consideration  of  our  readers.  Our 
own  solution  of  the  discontent  which  Mr.  Spencer  so  naively 
expresses  is,  that,  as  a  class,  literary  men  are  too  exacting 
for  general  society.  The  brilliancy  which  they  enjoy  in  their  own 
circles  renders  the  conversation  of  every-day  life  insufferably  tedious 
and  insipid  to  them.  Their  intellectual  palate  becomes  fastidious  ; 
and  though  Landor  may  find  that 

*'  After  Byron's  pep^ry  dishes 

Matho's  mild  sJum-milk  goes  down,'* 

the  literary  man  who  has  had  a  "  nicht  wi*  **  a  set  of  literary  di- 
vinities, finds  the  "  three  times  skimm*d  sky-blue  **  of  mortal 
speech  pall  upon  his  excited  taste.  He  becomes  blasd  with  what 
he  heai*s  in  his  own  set,  just  as  a  regular  club-man  finds  the 
cuisine  of  the  *'  Garrick  **  or  the  *'  Conservative  **  a  bad  preparation 
for  the  plain  roast  and  boiled  of  a  manage  at  400/.  a  year.  There 
is  a  report  in  the  Life  of  Douglas  Jerroli,  of  "a  charming  evening 
at  the  Museum  Club** — and  a  charming  evening,  no  doubt,  it 
was ;  plenty  of  sound  reasoning,  as  well  as  brilliant  wit.  But  in 
what  other  society  could  it  have  occurred  ?  The  frequenter  of  the 
Museum  Club  must  confine  himself  to  that  or  similar  societies, 
unless  he  will  put  up  with  inferior  conversation ;  for  he  will  pro- 

*  Essay  on  Manners  and  Fusion, 
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bably  meet  with  nothing  so  piquant  elsewhere.  Accustomed  to 
talkers  like  those^  he  forgets  what  a  vast  number  of  bores  the  world 
contains^  and  what  a  large  percentage  of  them  he  must  necessarily 
meet  if  he  emerges  from  his  circle  of  picked  companions ;  people 
behind  his  own  friends  in  every  kind  of  information^  and  full  of 
narrow  prejudices^  which  he  has  no  time  to  break  down.  And 
it  must  also  be  said^  that  such  discussions  could  not^  from  their 
disputatious  element^  find  any  place  in  mixed  society^  except  under 
very  peculiar  circumstances — in  such  an  ideal  conversational  para- 
dise^ for  instance^  as  that  which  is  described  in  Sartor  Resartus. 
For  the  Philistine,  we  fear,  is  not  to  be  eliminated  from  the  work- 
a-day  meetings  of  this  world  by  any  keenness  of  banter  or  swiftness 
of  repartee. 

The  consequences  of  the  spirit  we  have  been  endeavouring  to 
describe  appear  in  a  certain  narrowness  of  view,  which  threatens 
to  be  as  mischievous,  in  certain  departments  of  literature,  as  any 
of  the  obsolete  prejudices  which  prevail  in  the  outer  world  of  con- 
ventional life.  Many  literary  men  seem  to  become  over-conscious 
of  their  occupation ;  their  mind  grows  inky ;  their  metaphors  all 
smell  of  the  shop,  and  the  terms  of  typography  furnish  them 
with  a  considerable  quantity  of  allusions,  with  much  the  same 
kind  of  pedantry  as  is  shown  by  a  smart  attorney's  clerk  when 
he  airs  his  law  Latin  to  a  lay  brother.  The  feeling  '^  Anch'  io  son' 
scrittore,'^  leads  them  to  be  always  showing  you  the  machinery  of 
the  work  on  which  they  are  engaged  :  they  like  to  step  aside  and 
display  the  strings  by  which  their  puppets  are  pulled;  and  they 
have  a  number  of  what  may  be  called  '^  family  jokes/'  which 
must  often  make  their  works  "  canare  to  the  general."  Their 
disgust  with  society  results  also  in  a  natural  ignorance  of  it, 
which  is  also  to  be  lamented.  We  do  not  mean  for  a  moment 
to  say  that  the  world  loses  much,  because  a  novelist  describes  from 
imagination  rather  than  experience  "how  people  tie  their  neck- 
cloths and  eat  their  dinners  in  Grosvenor  Square,''  or,  that  it  is 
of  any  real  consequence  that  such  matters  s^iould  be  described 
at  all :  but  fully  to  ignore  any  large  and  influential  section  of  the 
commimity  he  pretends  to  portray,  is  a  sign  of  a  narrowness  of 
view,  and  a  partiality  of  representation,  which  the  most  versatile 
genius  cannot  habitually  adopt  without  detriment.  Confinement 
to  a  small  clique  gives  uni*eality  to  an  author's  description  and 
pettiness  to  his  view  of  the  world ;  he  draws  his  notions  of  what 
happens  outside  his  own  circle  from  books  instead  of  men ;  and, 
while  protesting  against  conventionality  in  life,  falls  into  the 
worst  of  conventionalities  in  Literature.  To  alter  this  state  of 
things  is  perhaps  difficult.  But  the  difficulty  arises,  we  believe, 
rather  from  the  unwillingness  of  literary  men  to  cultivate  society, 
than  from  society's  unwillingness  to  receive  them.  We  do  not 
suppose  that  barriers  of  etiquette,  or  paucity  of  acquaintance, 
ever  repel  any  one  who  really  wishes  to  penetrate  within.     And 
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literary  men  may  be  reminded  that  if  they  are  in  earnest  in  the 
opinions  they  seem  to  entertain  of  the  absurd  state  of  modem 
society,  the  obvious  way  of  correcting  it  is  not  to  stand  aloof,  but 
to  come  into  collision  with  its  errors,  by  some  more  practical 
method  than  that  of  distant  anathema.  A  missionary  must  go 
among  the  heathen  if  he  intends  to  convert  them ;  it  is  of  no  use 
to  roar  at  the  savage  from  the  secure  platform  of  Exeter  Hall. 
And  a  literary  man  must  sacrifice  something  to  the  good  cause  he 
has  at  heart,  and  invade  in  person  the  realm  he  desires  to  subject 
to  his  laws. 

Whether  any  remedy  short  of  the  establishment  of  Literature 
as  a  profession  is  possible  for  the  disunion  we  have  indicated, 
would  open  a  larger  field  of  speculation  than  it  would  now  be 
convenient  to  travel  over.  Our  object  has  been  rather  to  draw 
attention — we  fear  in  a  very  vague  and  cursory  fashion — ^to  the 
facts  of  the  case,  and  to  contribute  a  few  points  of  view  from 
which  others  may  be  induced  to  regard  it.  Some  kind  of  mutual 
compromise  between  the  two  antagonistic  forces  is  clearly 
desirable ;  though  how  it  is  to  be  effected  is  a  question  which 
we  could  not  pretend  to  settle  in  a  paragraph.  No  artificial  means 
would,  of  course,  be  of  the  slightest  use.  It  is  in  many  respects  to 
be  lamented  that  we  have  not  in  England  some  such  body  as  the 
French  Institute,  admission  to  which  might  form  a  legitimate 
object  of  ambition  to  a  man  taking  up  Literature  as  the  occupation 
of  his  life.  Such  a  body  would  well  supply  the  place  of  that 
Peerage,  which,  it  has  been  thought,  is  indispensable  to  the  idea 
of  a  Profesfsion ;  and  it  would  form  a  nucleus  of  the  best  talent 
and  genius  in  the  country, — "  recognizing  "  humbler  members  of  its 
own  order — cheering  their  toil,  and  stamping  their  approval  on  its 
result, — without  obliging  them  to  sacrifice  any  portion  of  their 
independence  in  the  process.  But  the  ground  is  partially  pre- 
occupied by  the  various  learned  societies ;  and  to  the  formation  of 
anything  like  a  general  Academy  the  English  mind  is,  probably, 
irreconcileably  adverse.  It  is  to  themselves  that  authors  must 
look  for  the  establishment  of  a  satisfactory  position ;  to  the  pro- 
gressively higher  feeling  of  journalism,  and  the  more  catholic  and 
less  exclusive  tone  of  general  literature.  The  more  they  are  true 
to  themselves,  the  less  will  they  have  to  complain  of  their  reception 
by  others,  and  the  more  completely  will  they  be  able  to  establish 
in  their  country  that  community  of  interest  and  sympathy  between 
readers  and  writers,  which  most  truly  deserves  to  be  called  the 
Republic  of  Letters. 
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RDSSIA  AND  THE  WEST  OP  EUROPE.* 

Russia^  in  spite  of  the  tales  about  Russian  influence  being  brought 
to  bear  upon  German,  Prench,  and  even  English  newspapers,  has 
hitherto  shown  a  disregard  of  European  public  opinion  amounting 
almost  to  cynicism.  The  Emperor  Nicolas  had  no  notion  of  discus- 
sion, but  only  of  suppression;  and  as  long  as  his  own  subjects  did  not 
read  the  attacks,  true  or  false,  that  were  directed  againat  his  go- 
vernment, he  seems  to  have  cared  little  or  nothing  about  what  was 
said  of  him  in  the  rest  of  Europe.  The  Marquis  de  Custine  boasts 
that  when  the  Emperor  read  the  tissue  of  misrepresentations  pub- 
lished under  the  title  of  La  Russie  en  1839,  he  exclaimed,  "  Ce 
litre  est  une  calamitd!  ^^  We  are  not  called  upon  to  believe  the 
anecdote,  for  it  has  been  distinctly  shown  that  the  lively  Marquis 
was  in  the  habit  of  reporting,  as  if  he  had  heard  them,  conversa- 
tions which  in  fact  had  never  taken  place,  and  we  may  assume  that 
he  did  not  trouble  himself  very  much  about  the  authenticity  of  a 
remark  which,  however  improbable,  gave  a  certain  importance  to 
his  work.  That  the  announcement  of  the  Imperial  judgment  had 
a  beneficial  eflect  on  the  sale  of  M.  de  Custine's  book  there  can 
scarcely  be  a  doubt,  and  we  are  astonished  his  publishers  never 
thought  of  introducing  it  into  their  advertisements  in  this  style, 
*'  Ce  litre  est  une  calamite.     Emperor  Nicolas.'^ 

But  although  the  Tsar  may  have  been  a  little  annoyed  to  find 
that  his  wife  had  been  communicating  to  the  vivacious  fourist  her 
matrimonial  griefs,  yet,  as  the  head  of  a  [gigantic  spy-system,  he 
could  not  have  been  dissatisfied  with  a  work  which  gave  the  ini- 
tials of  various  noblemen  who  were  in  the  habit  of  abusing  the 
Imperial  Crovemment,  and  contained  compromising  statements  of 
all  kinds.  If  the  Emperor  Nicolas  Aflrf  regarded  the  publication  of 
M.  de  Custine^s  six  weeks'  tour  as  a  calamity  (which  to  some  extent 
it  certainly  was),  he  could  easily  have  caused  a  work  to  be  published 
demonstrating  the  falseness  of  all  its  important  statements,  and  such 
authors  as  Sir  Archibald  Alison  and  Mr.  Buckle  would  then  have 
refrained  from  seeking  for  information  about  Russia  in  the  pages 
of  a  thoroughly  untrustworthy  writer.  Perhaps  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment imagined  that  no  weight  would  be  attached  to  a  production 
which  spoke  of  rein-deer  hunts  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Peters- 
barg,  and  placed  Kazan  in  Asia.  Or — and  this  appears  a  more 
probable  supposition — Nicolas  cared  very  little  what  was  said  of 
him  or  of  his  country  out  of  his  own  territory.  There  was,  of 
course^  no  necessity  to  notice  such  stories  as  that  which  tells  how 

♦  Buuia.  By  a  Recent  Traveller  (reprinted  from  the  Continental  Review). 
E$9ai  $u/t  VHistoire  de  la  CivUiMtion  en  Rusiie,    Par  N.  Qerebtzoff. 
La  France  ou  VAngleUrre,    Par  A.  Herzen. 
Boueky  VeitnUc  (The  Buuian  Messenger). 
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on  the  parade  ground  at  Warsaw  the  Emperor  ran  his  sword  through 
the  foot  of  a  general  merely  to  prove  to  a  distinguished  foreigner 
that  he  could  do  what  he  liked  with' his  own;  but  there  were 
portions  of  the  French  gentleman's  narrative  which  certainly 
called  for  explanation  or  contradiction  in  the  most  public  and 
emphatic  manner,  and  the  result  of  passing  them  over  has  been 
that  all  sorts  of  monstrosities  are  now  attributed  to  Nicolas,  of 
which,  with  all  his  faults  and  excesses,  he  was  not  guilty.*  But 
on  the  whole  he  had  chiefly  to  thank  himself  for  the  character 
he  enjoyed.  His  intolerance  of  the  only  kind  of  journalism  that 
could  do  good  to  Russia,  caused  one  writer  of  great  eminence, 
j\I.  Hcrzen,  to  leave  the  country ;  and  his  horror  of  publications 
of  all  kinds  which  had  not  passed  through  the  hands  of  his  own 
censors,  manifested  itself  in  the  case  of  M.  Golovin  so  strongly 
as  to  render  that  gentleman  most  unwilling  to  return  to  his  native 
land. 

During  his  absence  from  Russia,  M.  Golovin  had  devoted  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  his  time  to  the  collection  of  scurrilous 
anecdotes  concerning  Nicolas,  and  he  appears  to  have  extended 
his  hatred  of  the  Emperor  to  Russia  generally.  M.  Herzen  is 
an  enthusiastic  patriot,  and,  we  are  convinced,  never  wrote  a  syl- 
lable with  the  view  of  lowering  his  country  in  the  eyes  of  foreigners. 
But  his  detestation  of  Nicolas  leads  him  to  draw  such  gloomy 
pictures  of  Russian  life  under  that  Emperor's  sway,  that  after 
perusing  one  of  his  books,  the  reader  comes  naturally  to  the  con- 
clusion that  Nicolas  was  certainly  a  bad  man,  but  also  that  the 
Russians  are  a  worthless  nation.  Fortunately,  M.  Herzen  and 
M.  Golovin  frequently  contradict  one  another  on  very  important 
points  (M.  Herzen  in  these  cases  being  always  in  the  right),  but 
each  has,  willingly  or  unwillingly,  contributed  to  make  EngUshmen 
regard  Russia  with  that  contemptuous  indifference  which  causes  the 
author  of  the  treatise  "  Du  Developpement  des  Idees  Revolution- 
naires  en  Russie,''  to  complain  that  Europe  knows  less  of  Russia 
than  Csesar,  before  invading  them,  knew  of  the  Gauls,  and  to 
exclaim — "  Ce  mepris  superbe  ne  siedpas  a  P Europe,'^ 

M.  Herzen  does  not,  however,  tell  the  West  of  Europe  how  it 
is  to  become  acquainted  with  that  great  empire  which  it  is  sup- 
posed to  despise.  His  descriptions  of  Russian  society  arc  not 
calculated  to  induce  his  readers  to  visit  the  country,  and  even  if 
they  tad  that  effect,  it  is  difficult  for  a  foreigner  to  learn  much 
of  Russia  by  personal  experience  alone.  It  appears  strange  that 
when  so  many  Russians  and  Poles — exiles  or  permanent  absentees — 

♦  Even  the  Saturday  RerneWy  which  certainly  should  have  known  better, 
alluded  not  long  since  to  M.  de  0u8tine*s  story  of  the  Emperor  refusing  the 
Princess  Troubetzkoy  permission  to  send  her  children  to  St.  Petersburg.  All 
Nicolas  did  was  to  accede  to  her  request  to  be  allowed  to  direct  her  chil- 
dren's education  herself,  instead  of  sending  them  to  the  Cadet  Corps  of  the 
capital  with  the  children  of  the  other  nobles  exiled  in  1826. 
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have  come  forward  to  attack  everything  Muscovite,  the  Empire  has 
sot,  until  quite  recently,  produced  one  man  willing  and  able  to 
give  to  the  West  of  Europe  something  like  a  systematic  account 
of  the  history,  literature,  arts,  laws,  and  manners  of  his  country. 
It  would  be  thought  absurd  for  Englishmen  to  write  works  on 
England  for  the  special  benefit  of  Frenchmen,  or  for  Frenchmen 
to  perform  similar  tasks  for  the  advantage  of  Englishmen ;  but 
these  are  not  analogous  cases.  M.  Herzen  says  we  know  less  of 
Russia  than  Caesar  did  of  the  Gauls,  and  M.  Ravelin,  in  the 
"  Contemporary,^'  is  persuaded  that  we  are  better  acquainted  with 
the  Caribee  Islands  than  with  the  country  which,  at  the  breaking 
out  of  the  Crimean  War,  had  been  our  ally  for  three  hundred  years. 
We  take  it  for  gi-anted  that  neither  of  these  writers  wishes  to  be 
understood  literally ;  but,  although  it  is  not  ti*ue  that  we  know 
less  of  Russia  than  of  the  Caribee  Islands,  it  is  certain  that  a 
large  number  of  false  ideas  has  been  circulated  in  connection  with 
Russia,  while  our  Caribean  friends  have  probably  not  suffered 
from  misrepresentation  at  all.  If  the  knowledge  of  Russia,  pos- 
sessed by  an  Englishman  who  has  never  read  a  line  on  the  subject, 
is  equivalent  to  zero,  that  of  one  who  has  read  de  Custine  may  be 
fairly  represented  by  a  negative  quantity. 

Of  course  there  are  reasons — ^mendacity  apart — ^for  the  very 
general  hatred  with  which  Russia  appears  to  have  been  regarded 
during  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years;    and  the  despotism  of 
Nicolas  was  by  no  means  sufficient  to  account  for  it  alone.     Cer- 
tainly it  was  not  from  any  horror  of  autocracy  that  Napoleon 
detested  Russia,  and  a   great  deal  of  the  anti-Russian   feeling 
which  prevails  in  Western  Europe  may  be  traced,  we  think,  to 
two  or  three  mots  with  which  the  exiled  Emperor  attempted  to 
avenge  the  retreat  from  Moscow.     Everywhere  but  in  Russia  it  is 
repeated  that  Russians  are  Tartars  in  disguise  (it  would  be  equally 
reasonable  to  confound  Spaniards  with  Moors),  but  we  must  re- 
member that  everywhere  except  in  Great  Britain — the  country  of 
aristocratic  ideas  and  of  speculations  that  don't  pay — it  is  said,  on 
precisely  the  same  authority,  that  England  is  a  nation  of  shop- 
keepers.    Napoleon  must  have  known  that,  although  some  of  the 
Southern  Slavonians  joined  the  invasions  of  the  Asiatic  barbarians, 
the  Slavonians  generally  have  always  been  known  as  a  peaceful 
race,  and  have  no  claim  whatever  to  the  depredatory  character  with 
which  they  are  frequently  invested.      Russia  had  to  free  herself 
from  the  Tartars  in  the  fifteenth  century,  to  fight  the  Poles  in  the 
sixteenth,  and  to  drive  the  latter  from  Moscow  in  the  seventeenth, 
when  the  young  empire  was  on  the  point  of  being  partitioned  by 
the  two  Powers  who  have  since  paid  with  Warsaw  and  Finland  for 
their  numerous  invasions.    And,  her  political  unity  once  ensured, 
she  had,  of  course,  to  secure  her  seaports  and  obtain  the  command 
of  the  mouths  of  her  rivers,  without  which  she  never  could  have 
acquired  a  respectable  position   as  a  commercial  nation.    But, 
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although  courageous^  the  Russians  are  far  from  being  a  warlike 
people  by  nature — and  they  in  no  way  resemble,  and  never  did 
resemble^  the  Asiatic  hordes  from  whose  spoliation  they  suffered 
for  two  centuries. 

A  few  phrases  uttered  by  Napoleon  have  had  an  incalculable 
effect  in  damaging  Russia  in  the  eyes  of  the  world ;  but  we  have 
a  right  to  expect  that  in  ten  years^  when^  according  to  his  popular 
prediction^  Europe  ought  to  be  either  Cossack  or  republican^  his 
character  as  a  political  prophet  will  be  quite  lost.  The  French  Em- 
peror had  reckoned  without  Alexander  the  Second^  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  serfs^  and  such  liberty  of  the  press  as  has  scarcely  ever 
been  known  in  France^  and  which  no  Bonaparte  could  afford  to 
tolerate  for  a  day. 

Next  to  Napoleon,  the  most  terrible  of  the  '^enemies  of 
Russia'^  (the  phrase -is  received)  has  been  the  Polish  poet 
Mi9kievicz,  one  of  the  few  really  great  men  the  Slavonian  race  has 
produced.  During  the  iBrst  period  of  his  literary  career,  Mi9kie- 
vicz  used  to  taunt  the  Russians  with  their  long  subjection  to  the 
Tartars,  and  to  address  them  as  "  Mongols '"  but  his  later  writings 
are  full  of  sympathy  for  all  branches  of  the  Slavonic  family.  He 
was  the  personal  friend  of  the  greatest  poets  in  Russia.  Poushkin 
translated  several  of  his  sonnets,  and  the  introduction  to  his 
Journey  in  Russia  commences  with  an  affecting  allusion  to  the 
unfortunate  Ryleieff,  who  was  executed  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
conspiracy  of  1825.  Like  Ryleieff,  whose  poems  were  strictly 
prohibited  immediately  after  his  conviction,  Ali9kievicz  was  con- 
demned by  Nicolas  to  a  kind  of  literary  death.  But  it  was  easier 
to  hang  the  young  poet  than  to  stop  the  circulation  of  his  Voyno- 
rovsky,  of  which  every  Russian  who  has  a  few  books  possesses  a 
manuscript  copy ;  and  it  was  said  of  Mi9kievicz^s  works  during 
the  reign  of  Nicolas,  that  if  every  volume  written  or  printed  were 
destroyed,  there  were  Poles  who  could  reproduce  them  to  the  last 
line  from  memory.  Mi9kievic2  was  simply  at  war  with  Nicolas, 
and  he  won  his  battle ;  for  the  Emperor  was  unable  to  lessen  the 
reputation  of  the  writer,  while  the  writer  has  drawn  such  a  picture 
of  the  oppressor  of  Poland,  as  will  cause  him  to  be  abhorred  as 
long  as  the  Polish  language  exists.  Foreigners  who  have  adopted 
Mi9kievicz'8  sarcasms  against  Russia  have  not  taken  cognizance 
of  the  fact,  that  he  detests  Austria  and  Prussia  (^' Russians  jackal '') 
just  as  much,  and  despises  them  more.  The  author  of  the  Lectures 
on  the  Literature  of  th(B  Slavonians  (delivered  by  M i9kievicz  in  Paris) 
could  not  have  wished  to  attach  the  reproach  of  degradation  to 
the  chief  Slavonian  nation ;  but  it  was  difficult  to  draw  Nicolas  as 
a  cruel  tyrant  without  representing  his  admiring  people  as  hopeless 
slaves.  In  spite  of  the  poet's  declaration  that  he  wished  nothing 
but  good  to  the  Russians,  and  that  for  a  Russian  to  attack  him 
would  be  as  if  a  dog  who  had  long  been  chained  should  foolishly 
bite  the  hand  of  his  intending  liberator — in  spite  of  this,  he  has 
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done  more  to  make  Bussia  bated  in  the  West  of  JBurope  than  any 
other  writer.* 

We  have  no  intention  of  handling  "the  enemies  ofBussia'^  one 
by  one;  for  their  name  is  legion,  and  their  merit,  for  the  most  part, 
trifling.  We  will  merely  call  attention  to  the  fact,  that  most  of  our 
stories  of  Russian  cruelty  and  barbarism  come  to  us  through  Poland, 
and  that  whenever  the  Russian  Church  is  accused  of  persecuting 
the  Catholics,  it  is  a  Catholic  who  sets  going  the  tale  of  the  per* 
secution.  The  Greek  Church  may,  in  the  Russian  dominions,  have 
endangered  its  reputation  for  tolerance,  and  Poles  may  have  been 
sent  in  hundreds  and  thousands  to  Siberia  for  no  other  crime  than 
that  of  patriotic  action — or  rebellion  ;  but  we  know  that  Jesuits 
have  published  falsehoods  before  now  (fancy  a  history  of  England 
by  M.  Veuillot ! ),  and  we  cannot  forget  that  the  Russian  side  of 
the  Polish  question  has  never  been  fairly  brought  forward.  Pro- 
bably  Mr.  Carlyle  will  give  us  the  story  of  the  dismemberment  of 
Poland  in  his  forthcoming  volumes ;  but,  of  the  three  Powers  who 
divided  it,  Russia  was  the  only  one  that  could  adduce  in  justi- 
fication such  important  pleas  as  the  following :  that  she  had  suf- 
fered greatly  from  the  hostility  of  the  Poles,  who,  in  combination 
first  with  the  Tartars  and  afterwards  with  the  Swedes,  had  fre- 
quently ravaged  her  territory;  that  her  capital,  a  hundred  and 
eighty  years  before,  had  witnessed  the  proclamation  of  a  Polish 
prince  as  viceroy  of  the  country ;  that  her  ancient  capital  in  the 
south  bad  been  finally  wrested  from  the  Poles  only  eighty-six  years 
before ;  and  that  nearly  the  whole  of  the  provinces  she  acquired  by 
the  partition  had  formerly  belonged,  and  lawfully  did  belong,  to  her. 
Those  persons  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  regarding  the  Polish 
question  only  from  the  Lord  Dudley  Stuart  and  Mansion-house  ball 
point  of  view,  would  be  astonished  were  they  to  visit  Moscow,  to 
find  in  the  principal  square  outside  the  Kremlin  a  group  re- 
representing  Minin,  the  cattle-dealer  of  Nijni  Novgorod,  calling 
upon  Prince  Pojarsky  to  lead  the  Russians  against  the  Poles,  and 
liberate  the  country  from  their  dominion.  "  After  four  days'  inces- 
sant fighting,'^  says  a  writer  who  has  studied  the  subject,  "  the 
patriots  reached  Moscow,  and  put  to  flight  the  Grand  Hetman 
Chodkievicz,  who  occupied  the  city  in  the  name  of  the  Polish  king. 
The  Polish  garrison,  or  a  portion  of  it,  defended  themselves  obsti- 
nately from  the  Kremlin,  but  were  at  length  compelled  to  sur- 
render. During  the  struggle  between  the  invaders  and  the 
inhabitants  Moscow  was  reduced  to  ashes,  and  the  Russians 
suffered  as  much  from  the  Christian  Poles  as  they  had  suffered 

*  Mif  kieviex  was  the  instnictor  of  the  present  Emperor  in  the  Polish 
langmge ;  and  it  is  stated  that  on  restoring  the  use  of  the  national  tonsue 
in  the  law  courts  of  Poland,  Alexander  II.  revoked  the  edict  which  forbad 
the  printing  of  his  poems.  This,  as  regards  the  majority  of  Mi^kievicz's 
poems,  is  as  ixnpossible  as  that  Napcl^on  le  PetU  and  ChdtimenU  should  be 
sold  openlj  in  raris. 
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from  the  Mahometan  Tartars.  The  commemorative  monnment  at 
Borodino  bears  this  laconic  inscription.  *The  French  entered 
Moscow  1812.  The  Kassians  entered  Paris  1814.'  It  might  be 
paraphrased  as  follows : — '  Ladislas  proclaimed  Czar  of  Muscovy 
1610.    Alexander  proclaimed  King  of  Poland  1815.' '' 

It  may  also  be  mentioned  that  the  drop  scene  of  the  magnificent 
Opera-house  at  Moscow  represents  the  triumphal  entry  of  Prince 
Pojarsky  into  the  city.  1612  is  certainly  the  greatest  date  in 
Russian  history  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Tartars. 

However^  whether  Russia  was  justified  or  not  in  agreeing  to 
the  partition  of  Poland^  it  is  quite  certain  that  Polish  estimates 
of   Russia  ought  not  to  be  accepted  without  the  most  careful 
examination^  or  rather  as  it  is  in  nearly  every  case  impossible  to 
test  their  truths  they  should  not  be  accepted  at  all.     It  should  be 
remembered^  too^  that  the  Poles  have  generally  been  supported  by 
the  Jesuits  in  their  attacks  on  their  neighbours.   At  all  events,  this 
is  alleged  by  all  the  Russian  historians,  a  fact  which,  in  itself,  it 
is  important  to  know.   That  moment  was  a  critical  one  in  the  his- 
tory of  Russia,  when  Vladimir,  "  the  Equal  of  the  Apostles/'  hesi- 
tated whether  he  should  join  the  Western  or  the  Eastern  Church. 
"  When  it  got  bruited  abroad,''  runs  the  legend,  "  that  Vladimir, 
the  grand  Prince  of  Kieff,  was  in  search  of  a  religion,  priests  of 
all  persuasions  flocked  to  his  capital  with  specimens  of  their  creeds. 
The  Pope  sent  a  special  emissary  to  advocate  the  claims  of  the 
Western,  or  'Catholic'  Church.      The  Eastern,  or  'Orthodox' 
Church,  was  represented  by  an  ecclesiastic  from  Constantinople. 
Even  the  Mahometans  had  an  agent  on  the  spot,  and  finally  a 
Hebrew  presented  himself,  with  a  view  of  Judaising  the  young 
and  rising  state."     To  the  Jew,  Vladimir  replied  that  his  people 
were  evidently  abandoned  of  God.     He  objected  first,  and  finally, 
to  the  Mahometan,  that  his  religion  forbade  the  use  of  wine. 
The  only  question  then  was  whether  to  become  a  member  of  the 
Western,  or  of  the  Eastern  Church.     If  Russia  had  subjected 
herself  to  the  Pope,  she  would,  doubtless,  have  profited  by  it 
during  the  middle  ages,  and  probably  would  have  been  assisted 
against  the  Tartars.     Indeed,  the  Pope  tendered  aid  to  Russia  on 
more  than  one  occasion,  but  only  on  condition  that  she  would 
acknowledge  his  authority;   and  the  Jesuits  were  always  ready 
to  assist  any  pretender  to  the  Russian  Crown,  who  would  en- 
gage,  in   case  of  success,  to   adopt   the   Roman  Catholic  reli- 
gion.    The  diflFerence  in  creed  will  account  for  nearly  all  the 
traditional  animosity  between  Russians  and  Poles.     Sigismund, 
of  Poland,  in  a  letter  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  published  by  Prince 
Czartorysky,  in  his  " Recueil  de  Documents"  &c.  (Paris,  1852), 
brings  forward  the  heresy  of  the  Russians  as  a  pretext  for  in- 
viting her  co-operation  in  an  attack  on  the  "  Duke  of  Muscovy," 
whom  he  stigmatizes  as  "  vir/erox  atque  hereticus,'*    The  virtuous 
Sigismund  was  probably  not  aware  that  Queen  Elizabeth  was  a 
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Protestant.  One  of  the  Novgorod  princes^  during  the  appanage 
period^  really  did  change  his  religion^  in  the  hope  of  obtaining 
sufBcient  aid  from  the  Catholic  Church  to  enable  him  to  conquer 
all  Russia^  but  his  apostacy  was  ill  paid ;  at  all  events  he  failed  to 
profit  by  the  assistance  sent  to  him.  *^  The  first  effect  of  Russia's 
conversion  to  Christianity/'  says  M.  Herzen,  ^'  was  to  place  Kieff  in 
continual  communication  with  Constantinople ;  its  second  was  to 
bind  the  nation  together  under  the  persecution  of  the  Mongols^ 
which  otherwise  from  divided  might  have  become  dispersed/'  A 
third,  it  might  be  added,  was  to  cut  off  Russia  from  all  communi- 
cation with  those  countries  which  believed  in  a  Christianity  slightly 
different  from  hers,  and  to  procure  for  her  the  special  hostility  of 
her  Polish  and  Lithuanian  neighbours.  This  hostiUty  still  exists, 
and  every  Russian  is  in  the  eyes  of  a  Pole  '^ferox  atque  hereticus" 
But  if  Poland  and  Russia  could  change  places,  geographically  and 
politically,  what  might  we  not  hear  about  the  barbarism  and  in- 
tolerance of  that  nation  which  hitherto  has  succeeded  in  enlisting 
the  sympathies  of  all  Western  Europe  ? 

A  striking  proof  of  the  danger  of  trusting  to  Polish  and 
Catholic  sources  for  information  concerning  Russia,  is  found  in 
the  wide  circulation  and  general  belief  obtained  some  years  since 
by  the  story  of  the  Nuns  of  Minsk.  The  author  of  Russia,  by 
a  Recent  Traveller,  who  had  himself  given  credit  to  the  horrible 
tale,  and  had  alluded  to  it  in  one  of  his  letters  as  an  illustration 
of  his  assertion  that  the  Eastern  Church  has  gained  unjustly  u 
reputation  for  tolerance,  publishes,  in  an  appendix  to  bis  volume, 
M.  de  Gerebtzoff's  denial  of  it.  M.  Gerebtzoff  states  that,  being 
at  that  time  civil  governor  of  Vilna  in  Lithuania,  he  caused  inqui- 
ries to  be  made,  and  satisfied  himself:  first,  that  there  had  never 
been  any  nun  of  the  name  of  the  lady  who  appeared  at  Rome ; 
second,  that  no  nun  had  disappeared  between  1835  and  1845 ; 
third,  that  no  Catholic  nun  had  been  tampered  with  to  change  her 
religion,  or  had  done  so ;  and,  fourth,  that  the  very  convent  to 
which  she  professed  to  belong  had  never  existed.  Mr.  Blackmore, 
who  lived  long  in  Russia  as  minister  to  the  English  chapel  at 
Cronstadt,  and  who  is  well  known  in  England  as  the  translator  of 
Mouravieffs  history  of  the  Russian  Church,  also  investigated  the 
matter,  and  was  fuUy  convinced  of  its  falsehood.  "  There  is  no 
nunnery  in  Minsk,"  says  Mr.  Blackmore  in  a  letter  to  the  writer 
in  the  Continental  Review, ''  of  the  order  to  which  these  nuns  were 
said  to  belong.  .  •  •  The  Greek  bisbop  who  was  named  had 
no  jurisdiction  at  Minsk  even  over  those  of  his  own  communion, 
much  less  could  he  have  had  it  over  those  of  another  communion, 
who  in  religious  matters  are  subject  to  their  own  bishop.  No 
authority,  either  ecclesiastical  or  civil,  would  have  dared  to  have 
treated  ecclesiastical  persons  in  the  manner  described,  or  have  in- 
salted  the  general  feeling  of  the  country.  A  report  of  such 
matters  must^  had  they  occurred,  have  been  reported  to  the  autho- 
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rities  of  St.  Petersburg^  and  this  I  have  the  best  reason  to  know 
was  not  the  case^  and  that  they  were  startled  at  finding  such 
statements  in  a  foreign  paper  (I  believe  the  Gazette  JF Augsbourg)^ 
and  immediately  sent  to  the  authorities  of  Minsk,  and  were  con* 
vinced  by  their  report  of  the  falsehood  of  the  statements.  Such 
a  transaction  could  never  have  escaped  the  vigilance  of  the  police, 
and  to  permit  it  is  directly  opposed  to  the  tolerant  spirit  of  the 
Russian  Government.  I  believe  the  truth  is  that  the  Roman  Catho« 
lies  were  very  much  irritated  by  the  secession  of  the  whole  body 
of  the  Uniates,  from  the  Roman  to  the  Greek  Church,  and  that 
some  one,  with  more  zeal  than  discretion,  invented  the  malicious 
and  clumsy  falsehood  we  are  disciissiug.^' 

To  many  persons,  the  ardent  sympathy  for  Poland  expressed  by 
absolutist  jomoials  like  the  Gazette  de  France  and  the  Umvera — 
which  always  took  the  part  of  Austria  against  Hungary — must 
appear  unaccountable.  Of  course,  the  ^^ oppressed  nationality^' 
question  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter.  The  ultra-montanists 
hate  and  calumniate  Russia,  because  she  always  refused,  even  during 
the  terrible  persecution  of  the  Tartars,  to  acknowledge  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Pope. 

The  writer  who  has  called  attention  to  the  falsity  of  the 
Minsk  legend  corrects  a  great  many  other  errors  prevalent  in 
England  on  the  subject  of  Russia,  and  has  produced  in  some 
hundred  and  fifty  small  pages  the  best  general  account  of  the 
country  that  has  ever  appeared — without  excepting  even  the 
valuable  work  of  Baron  Haxthausen,  which  is  too  long,  of  too 
special  a  character,  and  not  sufficiently  interesting  in  style  to  suit 
ordinary  readers.  The  German  author,  for  instance,  gives  no  idea  of 
the  aspect  of  the  country  through  which  he  travelled.  He  starts 
in  a  sledge  from  the  Prussian  frontier  to  St.  Petersburg,  and 
arriving  there  tells  us  that  it  was  cold,  and  that  he  saw  snow  on 
the  ground.  We  are  aware  that  Baron  Haxthausen  published  his 
work  as  a  collection  of  studies  on  the  rural  life  of  Russia,  and 
that  as  such  its  high  worth  has  been  recognized  by  M.  Tegoborski, 
and  all  who  have  studied  the  subject ;  but  those  who  wish  to  learn 
how  most  things  are  managed  in  Russia,  and  what  the  Russian 
towns  and  villages  are  like,  will  not  find  any  account  so  truthful 
and  complete  as  that  which  was  recently  published  in  a  few  short 
letters  in  the  Continental  Review.  Such  rapid  and  important 
changes,  moreover,  are  taking  place  in  Russia,  that  the  most 
veracious  picture  of  the  empire  as  it  was  in  1855  would  be  worth- 
less at  the  present  moment,  in  all  particulars  relating  to  such 
important  questions  as  the  position  of  the  peasants,  the  system 
of  education  pursued  in  the  cadet  colleges — where  the  larger 
portion  of  the  young  nobles  are  brought  up — ^the  disciplme 
of  the  universities,  the  number  of  journals  published,  and  the 
amount  of  liberty  accorded  to  the  press.  The  writer  in  the 
Continental  Review  touches  on  all  these  points,  with  the  ex- 
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eeption  of  the  reform  in  the  regulations  of  the  cadet  schools 
— where  the  instruction  has  now  a  far  less  military  character 
than  formerly  marked  it^  while  the  students^  instead  of  being 
kept  as  much  as  possible  away  from  their  families^  as  was 
the  case  under  Nicolas^  have  every  facility  afforded  them  for 
living  at  home  when  circumstances  dlow  it,  and  are  not  admitted 
until  they  have  attained  a  certain  age. 

Of  course  the  '^  Recent  Traveller  ^'  finds  many  things  in  Russia 
to  censure,  and  we  could  point  out  some  passages  in  his  work, 
where,  in  his  anxiety  to  be  impartial,  he  contradicts  himself;  but, 
on  the  whole,  he  arrives  at  the  novel,  and  to  many  persons 
startling,  conclusion  which  M.  Herzen  and  one  or  two  other 
writers  have  lately  reached-^that  there  are  many  reasons  why  Eng- 
land and  the  Russia  of  Alexander  IL  should  be  allied.  M.  Herzen, 
as  a  Russian,  is  of  opinion,  that  the  young  empire,  which  is  just 
beginning  to  discuss  its  own  affairs  with  comparative  freedom, 
can  have  no  sympathy  for  the  government  which  prosecuted  M. 
Montalembert ;  and  that  the  natural  model  of  his  country,  in 
which  the  principle  of  self-government  already  exists  on  an  im« 
portant  scale  in  the  village  communes,  is  the  one  in  which  that 
principle  has  been  carried  out  as  nearly  as  possible  to  perfection. 
The  writer  in  the  Continental  Review  recognizes  many  points  of 
resemblance  in  the  national  character  of  the  English  and  Russians, 
and  thinks  that  Russia  in  its  new  position  merits  our  interest  and 
solicitude.     We  are  glad  to  see  that  among  *'a  crowd  of  pre- 

{'udiced  and  vulgar  books  on  the  subject  of  the  Russian  nation '' 
le  includes  the  Englishwoman  in  Russia — ^which  is  both;  and 
that  he  explains  to  the  reader  how  entirely  the  English  people, 
as  a  body,  were  misled  by  such  publications  during  the  war. 
''Because  the  government  of  Nicolas  was  infamous,  it  was 
hastily  concluded/'  he  remarks,  ''  that  the  Russians  were  savages, 
who  could  never  rise  higher  than  to  be  either  soldiers  or 
spies.''  He  then  mentions,  what  is  undeniably  true,  that,  up  to 
the  very  time  of  the  war,  the  English  were  the  most  popular 
nation  in  Russia ;  and  that  '^  different  in  a  thousand  minor  par- 
ticulars, the  Russian  character  resembles  our  own  in  two  great 
points;  it  is  based  rather  upon  the  idea  of  duty  than  on  the  sen- 
timent of  honour,  and  its  powers  are  rather  practical  and  political 
than  intellectual."  Of  the  practicahty  of  the  Russian  mind, 
and  of  the  extraordinary  interest  taken  by  the  Russians  in  every- 
thing English,  ample  proof  may  be  found  in  any  volume  of  any 
one  of  the  Russian  periodicals.  Even  the  fiction  is  full  of  obser- 
vation, the  satire  is  well  directed,  and  every  number  contains 
articles  on  the  resources  of  the  country,  the  progress  of  education, 
and  other  topics  intimately  connected  with  the  true  welfare  ci 
the  country.  Lately,  law  reform  has  been  a  favourite  subject.  Of 
course  the  position  of  the  peasants  occupies  considerable  attention ; 
and  with  the  exception  of  tb/QJoiarnalieBDibatswiditieRewedes 
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Deux  Mondes,  no  publications  in  Earope  discus?  tlie  affairs  of 
England  with  so  much  interest  and  inteUigence  as  the  St.  Peters- 
burg and  Moscow  Reviews. 

Another  hopeful  sign  (on  the  whole)  is  the  publication  by  M. 
Gerebtzoff,  a  Russian  in  a  high  official  position^  of  his  Essay  on 
the  History  ""of  Civilization  in  Russia,  This  work  is  fuU  of 
valuable  information ;  though  it  is  also  true  that  the  author  is  a 
bigoted  "  Slavennophil/'  who  has  persuaded  himself  that  Russia 
has  been  demoralized  by  her  intercourse  with  more  highly-civilized 
nations;  that  she  is  self-sufficing^  and  has  no  need  of  external 
commerce;  and  that  she  could,  without  disadvantage,  cease  all 
communication  with  the  West,  except  three  times  a  year,  when  it 
is  proposed  that  she  should  receive  cargoes  of  English,  French, 
and  German  books !  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  favourable  symptom 
that  a  Russian,  who  is  almost  a  Panslavonian,  should  at  last 
have  come  forward  to  describe — ^principally  from  a  moral  and  in- 
tellectual point  of  view — his  mysterious  country,  to  those  Western 
nations  whose  opinion  he,  at  the  same  time,  affects  to  regard  with 
contempt.  All  that  portion  of  M.  Gerebtzoff's  work  which  treats 
of  the  ancient  history  of  literature  and  art  in  Russia,  deserves  un* 
qualified  praise ;  but  as  a  guide  to  the  literary  history  of  the  last 
reign,  he  is  as  untrustworthy  as  M.  Herzen,  which  is  saying 
a  great  deal.  Fortunately,  from  the  conflicting  accounts  of  the 
two,  a  sufficiently  complete  notion  of  the  position  of  literature 
and  literary  men  in  Russia,  since  the  insurrection  of  1825,  may 
be  formed.  But  we  will  now  only  call  attention  to  Mr.  Gerebt- 
zoff's  picture  of  the  early  literature  of  Russia,  which  is  really 
valuable,  though  it  certainly  does  not  convince  us  of  what  the 
author  wishes  to  prove — that  Russia,  after  its  wars  with  the 
Tartars  and  Poles,  had  no  need  of  intercourse  with  the  West. 
Ignorance  is  sometimes  the  mother  of  poetry — quite  as  often  as 
necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention — and  the  richness  and 
originality  of  the  popular  literature  of  a  country,  is  frequently  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  absence  of  education  among  the  pea- 
santry. 

The  old  Russian  tales  belong  to  the  great  Indo-Eumpean 
family  of  popular  legends.  Many  of  them,  however,  have  a 
semi-oriental  colouring,  which  is  absent  from  the  nursery  and 
peasant  stories  of  Western  Europe;  and  others  contain  inci- 
dents which  have  evidently  been  suggested,  if  not  borrowed,  from 
the  history  of  Tartar  domination  in  Russia.  They  are  written, 
for  the  most  part,  in  metrical  prose,  with  irregular  rhymes,  and 
the  tales  may  be  divided  into  two  classes;  heroic  legends, 
fairytales,  and  "John's  tales'' — in  whicTi  generic  appellation  of 
certain  stories  there  is  always  a  father  who  has  three  sons,  of 
whom  the  two  eldest  are  distinguished  by  all  sorts  of  worldly  ad- 
vantages, while  the  moral  and  intellectual  qualities  of  the  youngest 
remain  for  some  time  imperceived,  though  ultimately  ''John" 
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perforins  all  sorts  of  prodigies,  triumphs  over  his  big  brothers, 
becomes  a  great  nobleman,  and  marries  a  princess. 

Among  the  heroic  tales  the  most  remarkable  are  those  which 
celebrate  the  exploits  of  Ilia  Mourometz  of  Kieff,  one  of  the 
knights  of  Vladimir  the  grandson  of  llurik.  In  all  these  legends 
the  hero  is  distinguished  by  his  generosity  to  the  unfortunate,  his 
filial  respect,  and  his  Herculean  strength,  which  has  been  given  to 
him  by  Heaven  as  a  reward  for  his  numerous  virtues.  He  injures 
no  one  without  cause ;  never  sheds  Christian  blood ;  is  merciful 
even  to  robbers ;  only  strikes  in  defence  of  the  true  faith ;  asks 
no  rewards  for  his  exploits;  and  will  receive  neither  estates, 
honours,  nor  recompense  of  any  kind.  On  the  contrary,  he 
makes  magnificent  presents  to  his  prince.  Dobrynia  Nikititch  of 
Novgorod,  Ilia's  companion  in  arms,  is  another  popular  hero,  but 
only  as  the  great  man's  lieutenant. 

The  best  of  the  heroic  tales  is  the  History  of  a  Merchant 
of  Kieff^  of  which  the  following  is  the  substance : — Smiane  the 
Proud  is  the  ruler  of  a  country  on  the  sea-shore  unknown  to 
the  rest  of  the  world,  and  fatal  to  navigators  who  approach  its 
coast.  King  Smiane  is  a  sort  of  gothic  sphinx,  who  proposes 
conundrums  to  his  visitors,  and  when  they  are  unable  to  answer 
them  forces  them  to  choose  between  abjuring  Christianity  and 
having  their  heads  cut  off.  Borzomysle,  son  of  the  merchant  of 
Kieff,  is  the  (Edipus  of  the  affair.  He  sails  to  the  country  of 
Smiane^  visits  that  terribly-inquisitive  monarch,  answers  his 
riddles  as  if  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  hearing  them  all  his  life, 
and  then  cuts  the  monster's  head  off  in  the  presence  of  his  assem- 
bled people.  Borzomysle  then  ascends  the  throne,  preaches  the 
Christian  religion,  baptizes  his  subjects,  and  marries  the  beautiful 
daughter  of  the  monster  Smiane. 

Another  tale,  almost  as  popular  as  the  preceding,  is  that  of 
the  tyrant  Drakoulia.  Drakoulia  is  represented  as  a  ferocious 
and  sanguinary,  but  withal  just,  ruler.  He  maintains  order 
among  his  people  by  means  of  the  most  severe  laws,  which  punish 
the  slightest  fault  with  death ;  and  the  principal  ornaments  of  his 
town  are  the  bodies  of  criminals  suspended  in  the  public  square. 
Two  Hungarian  monks  coming  to  his  State,  Drakoulia  wishes  to 
know  what  they  think  of  him.  "  You  love  justice,"  replies  the 
elder  of  the  two,  "but  you  rule  like  a  tyrant,  and  punish  your 
subjects  for  faults  for  which  they  should  only  render  account  to 
God  and  their  own  conscience,  and  with  which  human  laws  have 
nothing  to  do.''  Drakoulia  puts  this  monk  to  death,  while  the 
other,  who  approves  of  the  tyrant's  conduct,  and  regards  him  as 
the  executor  of  divine  decrees,  is  sent  away  laden  with  presents. 
The  last  exploit  of  the  tyrant  is  to  bum  alive  all  the  poor,  halt, 
and  maimed  who  are  to  be  found  in  his  dominions.  "  Why  suffer 
to  live,"  he  says,  "  persons  who  are  only  a  burthen  to  themselves 
and  to  others?" 
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This  extraordinary  tale  must  Lave  been  invented  in  the  time  of 
John  the  Terrible,  the  most  blood-thirsty  monster  named  in  his- 
tory. Drakoulia,  according  to  the  historian  Ducas,  is  an  histori- 
cal personage.  A  Voievod  of  that  name  lived  in  Wallachia  in 
1430,  and  the  stories  of  his  cruelty  might  have  penetrated  into 
Russia,  where  the  people  would  probably  ascribe  to  him  the 
horrors  perpetrated  by  their  own  ferocious  Tsar.  M.  Gcrebtsoff, 
in  spite  of  the  Byzantine  historian,  is  inclined  to  think  that 
Drakoulia  is  not  an  historic  name.  In  the  Rouman  language 
Drakoulia  means  devil,  and  could  only  have  been  the  popular  sur- 
name of  the  cruel  Voievod.  According  to  M.  Gerebtzoff's  theory, 
as.  to  the  truth  of  which  there  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt,  the  monk 
who  was  put  to  death  represents  Sylvester,  John's  faithful  and 
courageous  confessor,  while  the  other  monk  is  evidently  the 
Archimandrite  Vassian  who  was  suflSciently  cunning  to  gain  the 
Tsar's  good  graces,  and  suflSciently  perfidious  and  cruel  to  en- 
courage him  in  his  excesses. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  style  of  these  tales,  M.  GerebtzoflP  gives 
the  opening  of  one  on  the  subject  of  the  great  Ilia  Mourometz. 
We  translate  it  verse  by  verse. 

"  All  arotind,  far,  far  away  in  the  plain 
Nought  is  seen  but  the  undulations  of  the  grass  of  the  steppes ; 
On  these  waves  ajppears  a  man,  old,  but  robust : 
It  is  the  famous  Oossack,  Ilia  Mourometz. 
His  horse  is  like  a  wild  beast, 
Himself  on  his  horse  is  like  a  falcon  j 
On  his  travels  he  does  not  carry  his  treasure  with  him. 
He  has  only  taken  seven  thousand  ducats, 
And  forty  thousand  in  small  coin. 
His  courser,  his  good  courser,  is  without  price : 
And  why  is  his  courser  without  price  ? 
This  is  why  his  courser  is  without  price. 
If  he  sees  a  riyer  he  does  not  look  for  the  ford. 
If  it  be  a  verst  broad ; 
He  leaps  like  the  wind  fh>m  one  shore  to  the  other/'  etc. 

The  Russian  songs  are  as  remarkable  as  the  tales,  and  far  more 
numerous.  M.  Kiricosky,  who  was  engaged,  until  his  death  in 
1856,  in  collecting  the  national  songs  of  his  country^  admitted 
into  his  work  only  those  whose  popularity  and  antiquity  were  in- 
disputable, and  it  is  said  that  his  book,  which  has  not  yet  appeared^ 
will  contain  upwards  of  two  thousand  specimens.  M.  Sakhar^ 
in  publishing  his  book  of  songs  has  shown  less  regard  to  their 
authenticity  as  portions  of  the  national  popular  history,  and  con- 
sequently his  collection  is  more  voluminous. 

Most  of  the  Russian  songs  are  characterized  by  a  feeling  of 
deep  melancholy.  The  chief  subjects  are  the  partmg  of  an  old 
father  and  mother  from  their  son,  who  goes  away  to  fight  the 
enemies  of  his  country  and  faith:  the  despair  of  a  young  girl 
whom  fate  separates  from  her  lover;  or  the  last  moments  of  a 
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dying  warrior.  There  arc,  of  course,  drinking  songs,  some  of 
which  end  with  a  prayer  to  the  Almighty  for  the  happiness  and 
long  life  of  the  host  and  his  guests ;  but  in  the  whole  national 
repertory  we  believe  there  is  not  a  single  one  to  be  found  in  praise 
of  freedom.  This  significant  want  was  pointed  out  to  us  by  n 
Russian  gentleman,  who,  on  the  occasion  of  the  oukaz  recom- 
mending the  emancipation  of  the  serfs  being  published,  gave  an 
entertainment  to  his  peasants,  and  was  inspired  by  the  somewhat 
unusual  idea  of  making  them  celebrate  their  coming  liberation  in 
a  song.  One  difficulty  in  the  way  of  executing  this  project  was 
the  impossibility  of  finding  any  song  of  the  kind  required. 

The  whole  history  of  Russia  is  to  be  found  in  its  songs.  M. 
Qerebtzoff  gives  one  on  the  subject  of  the  taking  of  Kazan  by 
John  the  Terrible,  which  opens  in  the  following  hyperbolical 
strain : — 

"  The  great  city  of  Moscow  rose, 
And  with  it  rose  the  terrible  Tsar. 
He  captures  gloriously  the  city  of  Kazan, 
And  rushing  onwards  carries  away  Astrakhan  like  a  straw.** 

Nor  has  this  disposition  of  the  Russian  people  to  record  events 
in  rhyme  by  any  means  been  lost.  There  are  several  well- 
known  ballads  on  the  retreat  of  Kapoleon  I.,  and  M.  GerebtzofF 
tells  us  that,  being  in  the  government  of  Novgorod,  where  the 
military  colonies  were  established  under  circumstances  of  great 
cruelty  by  Alexander  I.,  he  heard  a  postilion  sing  some  interminable 
rhymes  composed  on  that  subject.  The  whole  affair  was  related  with 
the  greatest  minuteness,  and  every  couplet  ended  with  an  impreca- 
tion against  Count  Araktcheeff,  who,  with  all  his  satellites,  was 
devoted  to  the  execration  of  future  races.  At  the  end  of  the  last 
war,  the  number  of  songs  brought  back  by  the  army  from  Sebas- 
topol  was  prodigious.  Naturally,  these  were  not  songs  of  triumph. 
l^e  fate  of  the  soldiers,  who  died  unnoticed  in  thousands,  was  con- 
trasted with  that  of  the  generals  who  received  decorations,  and  the 
thanks  of  the  Emperor  for  losing  battles.  It  was  set  forth  how 
the  Russian  army  was  sent  first  against  the  Turks  without  success ; 
that  then  the  Allies  came,  and  they  were  told  that  their  generals 
would  lead  them  against  the  invaders  and  drive  them  into  the 
aea;  how  the  invaders  would  not  go  into  the  sea;  how  fresh 
generals  were  appointed,  and  how  each  in  succession  proved 
himself  incapable.  Some  of  these  songs  were  known  throughout 
the  army,  others  were  confined  to  particular  divisions,  and  it 
is  quite  certain,  that  the  generals  knew  them  as  well  as  the 
soldiers.  We  have  been  told  by  officers  that  these  compositions 
were  sung  on  the  line  of  march  by  entire  regiments,  and  that  the 
superior  officers  appeared  never  to  hear  them,  while  the  subaltetns 
doubtless  enjoyed  them  as  much  as  any  one.  The  authorship  of 
som^  of  these  is  attributed  to  a  celebrated  writer  who  was  with  the 
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army  in  Sebastopol,  but  the  great  majority  of  them  were  composed 
by  the  soldiers  themselves,  and  the  best  effusion  of  the  kind  was 
known  to  be  the  work  of  a  private  of  Osten  Sacken's  corps.  In 
this  last  production  there  is  a  couplet  for  each  general.  The 
German  commanders  are  spoken  of  with  detestation ;  and  one 
who  is  perpetually  making  the  sign  of  the  cross,  is  said  to  be  the 
worst  of  all.  The  general  belief  of  the  Russian  soldiers  appears 
to  have  been  that  they  were  badly  led — the  fact  being  that  they 
had  only  to  complain  of  being  badly  fed  and  infamously  axmed 
— ^but  with  these  questions  we  have  nothing  to  do.  We  merely 
wished  to  give  another  instance,  from  our  own  experience,  of  the 
tendency  of  the  people  to  record  events  and  thoughts  in  verse. 

The  following  popular  song,  descriptive  of  the  death  of  a  war- 
rior, would  be  considered  beautiful  in  any  language,  and  at  any 
period : — 

<<  The  cross  of  life  is  planted  at  his  head ; 
At  his  rieht  lies  his  sharp  sword, 
At  his  left  his  strong  quiver, 
At  his  feet  his  faithful  courser.  ^ 

And  dying,  he  says  to  the  courser, 
'  When  I  am  deao,  my  good  courser, 
Bury  my  body,  my  body  all  pale. 
In  this  field, — ^in  this  desert  field. 
Then  gallop  back  to  holy  Russia, 
Salute  for  me  my  father  and  my  mother, 
Garry  my  blessing  to  my  dear  children, 
And  say  to  my  young  widow 
That  I  have  married  another  wife  ; 
That  for  dowry  I  have  received  this  desert  field ; 
That  the  piercing  arrow  has  made  this  marriage ; 
That  the  sharp  sword  has  laid  me  in  this  bed ; 
That  all  my  brothers,  my  friends  have  left  me  ; 
That  all  my  companions  are  gone  away ; 
And  that  thou  alone,  my  brave  courser, — 
Thou  alone  hast  served  me  until  death.'" 

In  another  old  song,  which  is  sad,  from  excess  of  irony,  a  warrior 
speaking  of  death,  and  the  tears  it  causes,  says, — 

"The  tears  of  the  mother  are  like  a  river  which  flows. 

**  The  tears  of  the  sister  are  like  brooks  which  dry  up  drop  by 
drop. 

"  The  tears  of  the  wife  are  like  the  dew  that  falls. 

*'The  sun  will  rise  and  dry  up  the  dew.*' 

These  songs  have  a  right  to  a  place  in  a  history  of  civilization 
in  Russia.  M.  Gerebtzoff  quotes  them  with  the  view  already 
mentioned,  and  also  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  the  Russian 
people,  under  all  circumstances,  has  remained  poetical,  and,  to 
quote  his  own  words,  *^  that  it  could  not  exist  without  ideal  con- 
solations and  an  harmonic  expansion  of  its  griefs  and  sufferings.*' 

Equally  interesting  with  its  tales  and  songs  are  the  proverbs  of 
Russia.     Some  of  these  are  in  the  form  of  short  apologues,  and. 
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indeed,  are  something  between  the  proverb  and  the  fable«  Wit- 
ness the  following : — 

''The  barley  said  to  the  wheats  Let  us  go  to  the  country  where 
the  gold  grows ;  we  shall  be  well  off  there.  The  wheat  replied. 
Barley,  my  friend,  your  moustache  is  long,  but  your  intelligence 
is  short :  why  should  we  go  to  look  for  gold  when  it  will  come  to 
us  ?     Cultivate  the  ground,  and  the  gold  will  grow." 

The  Russian  proverbs,  properly  so-called,  express  veneration  for 
the  Tsar,  filial  affection  and  respect  for  the  aged,  and  reverence, 
equal  to  that  inspired  by  the  Emperor  himself,  for  the  commune. 
Here  are  a  few  of  the  most  remarkable : — 

*'  Prayer  to  God  and  services  to  the  Tsar  are  never  lost." 

*'  Req>ect  the  old,  and  you  will  become  old  yourself." 

"  An  individual  is  powerless  against  the  commune." 

''If  every  one  in  the  commune  gives  a  thread,  a  poor  man 
will  have  enough  linen  for  a  shirt." 

The  two  next  are  worthy  of  a  country  in  which  a  peasant, 
without  a  farthing,  may  undertake  a  pilgrimage  of  a  thousand 
miles,  and  never  want  a  meal  or  a  night's  lodging, — 

"  Cast  bread  and  salt  even  to  a  forest,  and  tbou  shalt  find  them 
again." 

And— 

"  For  a  starving  man  God  pays." 

Of  the  rhymed  enigmas,  so  much  in  favour  with  the  Russian 
peasants,  the  following  are  fair  specimens  : — 

"  I  take  it  in  dust,  I  make  it  into  liquid,  I  throw  it  into  the 
fire,  and  it  comes  out  like  stone.     What  is  it  ?  " 

The  answer  is,  a  loaf. 

The  next  is  more  ingenious. 

"  Who  are  the  twin  brothers  living  in  the  same  village,  side  by 
side,  seeing  every  one,  and  not  seeing  one  another  7 '' 

The  answer  is,  the  eyes. 

M.  Gerebtzoff,  in  devoting  so  much  space  to  the  songs  and  say- 
ings of  the  Russian  people  before  the  time  of  Peter,  has  done  so— 
as  we  have  already  observed — chiefly  with  the  view  of  showing  that 
the  nation,  at  the  accession  of  the  great  reformer,  was  progressing 
naturally  towards  civilization.  Intellectual  activity,  far  from  being 
dormant,  was,  he  maintains, "  vivified  by  the  beneficent  influence  of 
Christianity,  which  alone  can  inspire  the  masses  with  the  disin- 
terested desire  of  public  welfare,  and  a  fruitful  love  of  humanity, 
capable  of  conducting  them  to  the  highest  point  of  civilization." 
The  masses,  however,  were  not  affected,  except  in  a  material  sense, 
by  Peter's  reforms;  though  it  cannot  be  denied  that  with  the 
introduction  of  luxurious  tastes,  the  institution  of  a  court, 
and  the  establishment  of  manufactories,  the  miseries  of  serfdom 
were  increased  a  hundredfold.  As  for  the  nobles,  M.  Pechersky, 
in  Old  Times,  has  drawn  for  us  the  type  of  the  class  as  it  ex- 
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isted  before  the  light  of  the  West  had  broken  upon  Russia^  and 
nothing  more  brutal  and  sensual  can  be  conceived. 

In  an  intellectual  point  of  view,  the  peasants  were  under  Peter 
what  they  would  have  been  under  Alexis  and  his  predecessors^ 
and  they  seem  to  be  much  in  the  same  position  in  the  present 
day.  That  mere  instruction,  apart  from  the  inculcation  of  reli- 
gious truth,  is  not  calculated  to  lead  to  any  good,  is  doubtless 
true,  but  we  do  not  think  the  Russian  serf  claims  our  pity  for 
any  excess  of  mundane  knowledge.  We  are  inclined,  also,  to  agree 
with  M.  Gerebtzoff  on  this  point,  that,  however  valuable  such  ac- 
complishments as  reading  and  writing  may  be,  thei*e  are  other 
branches  of  knowledge  with  which  it  is  far  more  important  that 
peasants  should  be  acquainted.  M.  Gerebtzoff^s  work  appears 
to  have  been  written  with  a  double  object.  1.  That  of  giving 
foreigners  a  philosophical  account  of  Russian  history,  and  of 
representing  Russia  to  them  in  the  most  favourable  light,  from 
the  "  Slavennophil^'  point  of  view.  2.  That  of  proving  to  Rus- 
sians and  to  all  Europe  that  Peter  the  Great  threw  the  nation 
out  of  its  natural  channel  of  progress  in  which  it  was  already 
advancing;  that  by  lessening  the  influence  of  the  old  nobility, 
and  raising  to  their  political  level  a  host  of  officials  "  of  a  rus- 
ticity of  manners  truly  deplorable,'^  he  corrupted  society;  and 
that,  in  encouraging  and  enforcing  the  imitation  of  Western 
manners,  he  introduced  a  taste  for  luxury  which,  by  half  ruin- 
ing the  nobles,  increased  proportionately  the  poverty  of  the  serfs, 
and  delayed  their  emancipation.  In  the  meanwhile,  one  of  the 
vaty  worst  e£fects  of  the  imitation,  as  it  appears  to  us,  is  the  re- 
action which  has  since  taken  place  among  a  small  party  of  fanatics 
in  favour  of  Slavonianism.  M.  de  Gerebtzoff  (by  the  way,  what 
does  a  Slavonian  gentleman  do  with  a  '^  de ''  to  his  name  ?)  will 
hear  of  nothing  that  is  not  exclusively  national;  and  the  worst 
he  can  find  to  say  of  the  plot  of  1825  is  that  it  had  no  national 
character,  but  was  a  servile  imitation  of  the  revolutions  of  Europe ! 
He  has  studied  the  various  countries  of  Europe  with  some  intelli- 
gence and  evidently  with  much  care.  He  quotes  from  Macaulay  and 
Michelet,  checks  Mr.  M'CuUoch's  figures  in  the  Commercial  Die- 
tionary  with  those  of  a  speaker  at  a  Manchester  meeting,  has 
travelled  all  over  Germany,  writes  in  French  a  work  which  includes 
chapters  on  music,  mathematics,  medicine,  mechanics,  manufac- 
tures, chemistry,  and,  in  fact,  every  branch  of  art,  science,  and 
commerce,  and  then  all  at  once  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that 
Russia  must  have  nothing  to  do  with  Europe,  except  now  and 
then,  when  a  fresh  crop  of  books  is  wanted — as  if  books  could 
build  steamers,  direct  factories,  and  do  all  the  work  of  tuition  and 
superintendence  which  is  performed  in  Russia  by  Englishmen^ 
Germans,  and  Frenchmen.  M.  Gerebtzoff  seems  to  look  upon  all 
the  European  nations  as  the  '^  natural  enemies  of  Russia^''  except 
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Austria^  which  is  ''its  most  natural  enemy/'  France  is  disposed  of 
as  a  nation  utterly  lost  through  irreligion^  and  with  no  unselfish 
sentiment  left^  except  a  love  of  national  glory.  England — though^ 
"  thanks  to  the  system  of  self-government^  each  individual  takes  a 
lively  interest  in  all  questions  connected  witli  the  welfare  of  tlie 
country  ^' — is  nevertheless  a  selfish  nation  :  we  are  accused  of  not 
loving  our  enemies,  and  M.  de  Gerebtzoff  is  astonished  at  our 
"  atrocious  reprisals  '^  at  Delhi,  though  he  docs  not,  of  course, 
say  a  word  in  justification  of  the  mutiny. 

Indeed,  the  writers  of  Russia  have  been  very  unanimous  on  that 
point,  not  merely  because  they  understood  the  question  better 
than  the  French,  but  because  they  have  not  the  same  reasons  for 
being  jealous  of  our  power,  and  moreover,  have  (as  we  believe)  a 
natural  inclination  towards  England.  There  are  many  circum- 
stances in  Russian  civilization,  and  especially  the  ^' rapidly-ex- 
tending  centres  of  local  self-government,^'  which  justify  the  writer 
in  the  Continental  Review  in  asserting  that  it  has  "  more  analogies 
with  the  civilization  of  England,  than  with  either  Continental  or 
Asiatic  institutions ; "  and  it  is  quite  certain  that  at  the  present 
moment  England  is  the  country  especially,  and  almost  exclusively, 
studied  by  the  Reform  party  in  Russia.  This  party  is  all-powerful 
in  the  press,  but  its  firmest  and  most  energetic  supporter  is  the 
Russian  Messenger,  which  was  established  soon  after  the  accession 
of  the  present  Emperor,  and  which  has  now  a  reputation  at  least 
equal  to  that  of  the  old  Contemporary  (established  by  Foush- 
kin).  Let  us  here  give  a  specimen  of  one  of  the  Messenger^s 
articles — which  may  at  the  same  time  be  taken  as  a  specimen  of 
the  kind  of  writing  pubUshed  by  other  journals  and  reviews  on 
the  same  subject — that  of  the  Indian  mutiny. 

''  We  Russians,'^  *  says  the  Messenger,  in  one  of  its  numbers 
for  February,  1858,  "have  no  prejudices  against  any  nation. 
When  the  name  of  England  is  mentioned,  it  is  far  from  being 
associated  with  any  feeling  of  animosity.  With  the  exterior  policy, 
of  England  we  do  not  sympathize,  but  we  shall  always  have  enough 
impartiality  and  conscientiousness  to  recognise  the  unity  of  her 
mission  with  our  own  \  England  and  Russia  are  alike  called  to 
spread  the  light  of  European  life  through  the  darkness  which 
overspreads  Asia.  On  that  field  we* are  allies;  there  is  solidarity 
between  us,  and  civilization  carried  on  to  the  soil  of  barbarous 
nations,  whether  under  the  Russian  or  English  flag,  is  alike  a 
gain  for  humanity.  We  have  been  surprised  that  the  English 
journals  should  wonder  at  this — ^that  neither  the  organs  of  Rus- 
sian thought  notLe  iSTortit  hastened  to  hurl  reproaches  at  England, 
but  appreciated  truthfully  the  ruinous  import  of  the  Indian  insur- 
rection. Russia,  for  the  most  part,  still  remains  an  enigma,  a 
spectre  created  by  the  imagination  of  Western  Europe*     But 

*  M.  de  Gerebtsoff,  then,  is  denied  by  his  countrymen  ?, 
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either  in  all  sincerity^  or  merely  from  a  sense  of  decency  (for 
there  would  be  no  virtue  in  such  cynicism),  we  quietly  await  the 
end  of  the  struggle,  with  faith  in  its  terminating  happily  for 
Christian  civilization. 

The  French  newspapers  in  general  look  upon  the  affair  quite 
differently. 

"Every  day  the  phalanx  increases  of  England's  calumnia- 
tors, who  hasten  to  raise  their  flag  on  the  ruins  of  English 
tolerance  and  self-government,*  and  try  to  prove  to  the  world  that 
nothing  but  the  French  system  and  military  force  is  capable  of 
upholding  society.  The  Revue  {des  Deux  Mondes),  standing  out 
from  among  all  the  daily  clamour,  takes  a  more  tranquil  view  of 
the  matter,  and  is  not  without  the  common  sense  necessary  to 
enable  it  to  judge  of  the  question.  The  article  of  John  Lemoinne 
may  be  taken  as  a  proof  of  this.''  [Here  the  writer  gives  an 
abstract  of  M.  Lemoinne's  article-] 

"  We  need  not  dwell  upon  the  interesting  details  of  which  John 
Lemoinne's  article  is  full.  We  consider  that  we  have  already 
called  sufficient  attention  to  the  paper,  and  we  shall  conclude  with 
an  anecdote  respecting  the  author.  John  Lemoinne  had  been 
a  constant  contributor  to  the  Journal  des  Debate.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  present  year  he  wrote  an  article  which  displeased 
the  Austrian  Government,  and  Baron  Hubner  proposed  this  alter- 
native to  the  proprietor  of  the  Debats  :  either  that  the  obnoxious 
author  should  be  excluded  from  the  number  of  contributors,  or 
that  the  journal  should  be  prohibited  throughout  the  Austrian 
dominions.  The  material  interest  triumphed,  and  the  name  of 
John  Lemoinne  ceased  to  appear  in  the  columns  of  the  Journal 
des  Debats.  We  hope  to  meet  with  him  oftener  in  the  Revue 
des  Deux  Mondes,  and,  in  the  meanwhile,  to  those  who  wish  to 
become  better  acquainted  with  this  writer,  we  may  point  out  his 
recently-published  volumes,  entitled  Etudes  critiques  et  bioffra- 
phiques" 

Elsewhere,  in  speaking  of  foreign  journals  and  their  obser- 
vations on  the  Indian  mutiny,  the  writer  remarks  that  many  of 
them  have  taken  the  part  of  the  sepoys.  "If  England,''  he 
continues,  "  would  kuow  how  many  enemies  she  has  in  Europe,  she 
may  ascertain  now.  Absolutists,  ultramontanes,  demagogues,  and 
radicals  of  various  kinds,  are  delighted  at  what  has  occurred ;  they 
make  common  cause^  wish  success  to  the  sepoys,  and  sing  funeral 
hymns  to  England.  Some  journals  publish  everything  that  is 
bad  about  England,  and  omit  all  that  is  good.  Others  give  vent 
to  their  hatred  under  the  pretext  of  writing  in  the  cause  of 
humanity,  and  sympathizing  with  the  weak.  In  one  of  the 
Austrian  newspapers,  it  was  said  that  'the  insurrection  of  the 
sepoys  was  England's  first  stroke  of  apoplexy.'     The  fact  is,  no 

*  This  word  is  printed  ia  English. 
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nation  has  been  so  successful  in  all  her  enterprises  as  England ; 
and  therefore  she  is  envied.  This  envy  is  shown  on  every  oppor- 
tunity, and  at  present  it  is  especially  remarkable  in  the  French 
press.  The  French,  feeling  their  own  incapacity  to  colonize, 
cannot  forgive  the  English  the  success  which  has  attended  all 
their  efforts  in  that  direction ;  and  it  is  difficult  for  them  to  forget 
that  some  of  the  colonies  now  belonging  to  England  were  once  in 
the  possession  of  France. 

"  It  may  be  truly  said,  that  if  England  were  to  lose  India,  she 
herself  would  not  suffer  so  much  as  her  colonies,  and  that  at  the 
same  time  the  loss  would  be  a  terrible  misfortune  for  mankind. 
The  English  in  Asia  represent  the  commencement  of  civilization 
and  humanity,  and  if  by  a  great  and  sudden  effort  like  the  present, 
the  inhabitants  of  India  were  to  shake  off  the  power  under  which 
they  now  live,  then,  undoubtedly,  they  would  fall  under  the  yoke 
of  their  own  bloodthirsty  tyrants,  and  would  return  to  all  the 
horrors  of  barbarism.  In  reality,  the  English  have  been  the 
saviours  of  ^ India.  They  put  an  end  to  the  reign  of  brigandage, 
and  replaced  it  by  one  of  justice  and  order.  They  appear  as  the 
defenders  of  the  rights  of  humanity.  During  whole  centuries  the 
history  of  India  presents  one  continual  spectacle  of  murder  and 
devastation.  The  bloody  era  terminates  with  the  conquests  of  the 
English,  and  though  their  Government  has  not  been  the  pattern 
of  all  possible  perfections,  it  is  impossible  not  to  admit  that  it  has 
been  incomparably  more  mild,  humane,  and  just  than  all  other 
Governments  under  which  Hindoos  have  ever  lived.  Tlie  English 
developed  the  natural  productiveness  of  the  country,  built  roads 
and  a  railway,  and  established  order.  Their  mistake  consisted  in 
believing  that  they  had  already  formed  a  nation,  and  this  has  led 
to  its  inevitable  consequence — the  triumph  of  barbarism,  and  the 
temporary  defeat  of  a  strong,  but  blindly-confident  power/'  There 
can  be  no  doubt  about  the  ultimate  result  of  the  struggle,  but,  in 
the  meanwhile,  "  the  English  Government  in  India  will  have  to 
undergo  a  thorough  change.  We  cannot  think  of  this  without  deep 
regret.  We  cannot  but  admit  that  recent  incidents  will  have  dis- 
astrous effects  on  freedom  generally.  They  will  aid  the  triumph  of 
the  miUtary  element  and  the  introduction  of  centralization.  During 
the  last  two  or  three  years,  the  English  have  received  a  severe  lesson, 
first  in  the  Crimea,  and  then  in  India.  They  were  obliged  to  confess 
the  bitter  truth  that  the  golden  age  has  not  yet  commenced,  and 
that  we  live  in  an  age  of  iron,  when  nations,  even  in  the  midst  of 
peace,  must  still  remain  fully  armed,  and  when  they  can  only 
enjoy  comfort  and  security  on  condition  of  keeping  a  drawn  sword 
at  their  pillow.  Taught  by  severe  experience,  the  English  will  be 
obliged  to  yield  to  necessity,  and  keep  up  a  large  standing  army ; 
and  they  are  already  preparing  themselves  for  that  extreme 
measure  against  which  the  natural  independence  of  the  nation 
has  hitherto  always  revolted." 
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With  respect  to  the  causes  whicli  led  to  the  mutiny^  it  cannot 
be  expected  that  the  Russian  writer  should  discover  any  not 
already  noticed  in  the  English  papers.  On  the  whole  he  is  of 
opinion^  that  the  rising  had  its  origin  in  our  excessive  confidence. 
As  regards  the  religious  question,  he  considers  we  were  far  too 
tolerant  of  the  natives^  idolatry  j  and,  indeed,  the  only  serious 
charge  he  brings  against  us  is,  that  we  countenanced  '^  the  dis« 
gusting  mysteries  of  Asiatic  faith,^^  and  abstained  from  introducing 
Christian  instruction  into  the  schools  we  established.  The  little 
progress  made  by  the  Hindoos  in  civilization  under  our  rule  proves 
nothing.  India,  remarks  the  writer,  belonged  not  to  the  British 
Government,  but  to  a  private  company,  and  what  effect  in  only  a 
hundred  years  could  a  few  thousand  Englishmen  have  on 
140,000,000  of  natives  7  But,  besides,  important  reforms  have 
really  been  introduced  since  1834,  and  it  should  be  remembered 
that  whenever  a  cruel  or  immoral  policy  was  pursued  in  Hindoo* 
Stan,  the  English  themselves  were  the  first  to  protest  against  it; 
this  Fox,  Burke,  and  Sheridan  notoriously  did  on  various  occa- 
sions in  the  House  of  Commons.  If  the  English  Government  for  a 
long  time  refused  to  interfere  with  the  Company's  privileges,  it  was 
owing  to  that  respect  for  private  liberty  and  private  interests,  which 
is  felt  by  the  Crown,  the  Parliament,  and  the  whole  British  nation. 
"  Government,^'  says  the  Russian  Messenger ^  ^^  dai'ed  not  inter* 
fere  with  the  rights  of  the  Company,  as  it  dares  not  interfere 
with  property  not  its  own,  or  with  the  personal  freedom  of  any 
Englishmw.^' 

As  a  contrast  to  the  envy  and  hatred  with  which  our  country  is 
regarded  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  the  solidity  of  American  friend- 
ship for  England  is  pointed  out  and  dwelt  upon.  *^  The  Englisli 
and  Americans  often  quarrel  between  themselves,  and  on  numerous 
points;  but  these  are  their  own  private  affairs,  conducted  in  their 
own  language.  Therefore,  we  were  not  in  the  least  astonished 
to  read  articles  in  the  American  papers,  in  which,  treating  the 
question  (of  the  mutiny)  from  an  international  point  of  view,  the 
writers  arrive  at  the  following  significant  conclusion.  ^Thc 
decline  and  fall  of  England  would  be  to  us  a  matter  of  special 
concern.  Independently  of  the  fact  that  Great  Britain  is  our 
nearest  ally,  and  that  our  commercial  relations  with  her  are  con- 
stant and  enormous,  we  cannot  but  take  a  particular  interest  in 
her  position,  because  in  England  we  find  the  root  and  the  refuge 
of  European  liberty.  It  is  almost  the  only  country  in  Europe  in 
which  it  is  possible  to  speak,  wiite,  think,  and  act  with  freedom. 
The  fall  of  England  would  check  for  centuries  the  progress  of 
liberty.' '^ 

It  will  sui*prise  most  of  our  readers  to  find  a  Russian  review 
hm'ling  its  sarcasms  at  '^absolutists,''  and  the  advocates  of  military 
despotism,  without,  however,  forgetting  '^  radicals  of  every  de- 
scription."   But  we  have  translated  the  expressions  of  the  Rus- 
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sian  Messenger  literally^  and  the  manner  in  whicli  the  subject  of 
the  Indian  mutiny  is  discussed^  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  specimen 
of  the  style  in  which  all  political  questions  are  dealt  with  at  pre- 
sent in  the  Russian  reviews.  We  have  not  had  an  opportunity 
of  reading  any  of  these  publications  since  the  Italian  question 
has  assumed  such  unpleasant  prominence;  but  it  appears  to  us 
about  as  probable  that  Russia  will  join  in  a  war  as  that  England 
would  have  done  so^  under  any  circumstances  but  those  of  the 
grossest  provocation,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Indian  mutiny. 
M.  Herzen  and  the  Russian  reformers^  M.  Gerebtzoff  and  the 
Russian  mummy-party,  are  agreed  as  to  the  necessity  of  libe- 
rating the  serfs  without  delay.  All  the  intellect  of  the  country 
has  long  been  in  favour  of  emancipation,  every  journal  in  the 
country — of  which  the  number  has  doubled  since  the  accession 
of  Alexander  II. — advocates  it  constantly;  and  it  is  not  true 
that  the  nobility  oppose  it  as  a  body,  for  Tourguenieff,  Grigo- 
rovitch,  Pechersky,  Aksakoff,  Shchedrin,  and  all  the  authors  of 
note  in  the  country,  are  noblemen,  and  wrote  in  favour  of  it  long 
before  the  Emperor^s  oukaz  appeared.  Alexander  II.  has  shown 
that  he  will  not  tolerate  the  opposition  of  a  few  rustic  tyrants ; 
and  lastly,  if,  from  no  matter  what  cause,  the  emancipation  be  too 
much  delayed,'  the  serfs,  who  know  as  well  as  their  proprietors 
what  is  going  on,  will  take  the  matter  into  their  own  hands. 
There  is  scarcely  a  chance  of  such  a  terrible  result  if  Russia 
remain  at  peace,  and  therefore  it  appears  certain  to  us  that 
Russia  will  not  go  to  war;  for  to  go  to  war  would  be  to  go 
to  destruction. 

To  return  once  more  to  the  Russian  reviews,  we  may  mention 
that  the  trial  of  Montalembert,  the  whole  of  the  Orsini  affair, 
and  especially  the  acquittal  of  Dr.  Bernard,  were  treated  from 
what  we  might  almost  call  the  English  point  of  view,  and 
scarcely  a  number  of  the  Russian  Messenger  appears  without 
some  article  in  which  the  writer  takes  occasion  to  laud  the 
principle  of  self-government,  and  to  expose  the  viciousness  of 
the  French  system  of  centralization  supported  by  military  force. 
In  proportion  as  these  facts  are  known,  England^s  opinion  of 
Russia  will  be  raised.  '^Silently  and  almost  unconsciously  "  (says 
our  "Recent  Traveller")  "  the  people  youngest  bom  of  time  has 
become  an  empire.  The  Royal  traditions  of  the  Byzantine  throne 
surround  them ;  they  have  been  disciplined  in  three  centuries  of 
crusades  for  the  faith ;  and  in  less  than  two  hundred  years  they 
have  learned  to  copy  the  tactics,  the  mechanics,  and  the  science  of 
the  West.  Is  it  idle  to  hope  that  they  have  not  been  created 
merely  to  people  the  plains  between  the  Amoor  and  the  Elbe  with 
a  tallow-producing,  cotton-consuming  population  ?  " 
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It  is  a  bold  thing  for  those  who  undertake  to  cater  periodically 
to  the  literary  tastes  and  appetites  of  the  British  public  to  venture 
in  their  first  number  upon  so  dry  a  subject  as  Indian  Finance.  Dry, 
however,  as  it  may  be,  it  is  just  now  a  subject  of  very  wide,  if  not  of 
absorbing  and  almost  universal  interest.  It  is  the  afterpiece  of  the 
melodrama  of  the  Indian  mutinies  that  has  just  been  acted  out, 
and  few  are  they  who  watched  with  anxiety  the  development  of  the 
plot  of  that  drama  that  will  not  keep  their  seats  to  learn  something 
of  the  afterpiece,  although  it  be  not  of  that  lively  kind  usually 
presented  after  a  thrilling  spectacle  of  tragic  horrors.  There  are 
few  thinking  men,  in  short,  who  have  not  the  wish  to  know  more 
of  Indian  Finance  than  they  have  yet  had  the  opportunity  of  learn- 
ing, and  there  are  none  who  do  not  feel  that  they  ought  to  know 
more  of  it  than  they  do  know.  We  shall  not,  therefore,  have  it  dis- 
puted that  we  do  well  to  devote  a  few  pages  to  the  endeavour  to 
satisfy  this  general  wish  and  feeling,  provided,  of  course,  that  we 
have  the  wherewithal  to  do  so. 

But  we  have  no  intention  to  treat  the  subject  either  statistically 
or  historically.  They  who  want  the  figures  of  each  branch  of 
Indian  Finance  will  not  look  for  them  in  a  work  of  this  descrip- 
tion. We  shall  ofi^er  our  remarks  and  observations  as  a  commen- 
tary and  deduction  of  results  from  what  all  will  find  in  Parlia- 
mentary returns  and  other  statistical  tables.  For  we  apprehend  it 
is  for  such  a  commentary  and  explanation  that  the  craving  exists, 
and  not  for  a  mere  republication  of  statements  in  a  different  form, 
howsoever  clear  and  compendious.  And  with  respect  to  the  history 
of  each  article  of  Indian  revenue,  and  of  the  charges,  and  of  the 
British  Indian  debt,  although  we  admit  such  a  work  to  be  a  great 
desideratum,  and  hope  some  day  to  see  it  undertaken  by  some 
Indian  M'Culloch  ;  still  these  pages  are  no  place  for  such  disqui- 
sitions :  they  would  be  quite  unsuitable  to  a  periodical,  even  if  we 
could  afford  the  space  for  them. 

We  shall,  therefore,  be  content  to  condense  into  a  few  para- 
graphs such  a  view  of  the  Finance  of  India  before  the  mutinies, 
compared  with  the  present  time,  as  will  suffice  for  a  pre&ce  to  the 
commentary,  by  which  we  trust  to  enable  our  readers  to  see  as  far 
into  the  true  condition  and  prospects  of  that  all-important  branch 
of  administration,  as  those  who  have  professionally  to  hew  the 
financial  millstone  of  that  country. 

The  total  gross  revenues  of  India,  which  Lord  Comwallis,  in 
1793-94,  left  at  only  £8,276,779,  and  Lord  Wellesley,  in  1805-6, 
had  improved  to  £15,403,409,  were  brought  by  the  Marquis  of 
Hastings  to  amount  to  near  twenty  millions,  and  finally  were  raised 
by  Lord  Dalhousie,  in  1856-57,  to  the  large  sum  of  Company's  Rs. 
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32^94,83^897.  Fairly  stated  in  pounds  sterling,  either  at  the 
commercial  rate  of  exchange  for  the  year,  or  at  the  bullion  value 
of  the  rupee,  this  would  amount  to  j£82,948,389 ;  but  in  the  Par- 
liamentary returns  the  rupee  is  converted  at  Is,  lO^d.,  instead  of 
2s.j  and  the  amount  is  stated  at  j£29,702,854>  From  this  gross 
amount,  the  charges  of  collection  and  the  assignments  out  of  the 
revenue  made  to  the  families  of  displaced  sovereigns  are  usually 
deducted  in  these  returns,  while,  in  the  accounts  of  India,  they 
stand  as  general  charges.  The  aggregate  amount  of  them  was 
in  the  financial  year  1856-57,  £6,341,640,  leaving  £23,106,012 
as  the  net  Indian  revenue  of  the  year  applicable  to  purposes  of 
local  administration. 

Before  examining  how  far  it  proved  sufficient  or  the  contrary  for 
those  purposes,  it  will  be  useful  to  state  the  principal  items  of 
which  it  was  composed.  The  land  revenue  in  the  gross  yielded 
£18,658,888 ;  net,  £14,349,966.  Customs,  gross,  £1,961 ,759 ; 
net,  £1,814,615.  Salt,  gross,  £2,517,726 ;  net,  £1,960,226. 
This,  however,  was  exclusive  of  £850,764,  levied  upon  imported 
salt,  and  credited  under  the  head  of  customs.  Opium  yielded, 
gross,  £4,689,750;  net,  £3,610,115.  These  four  items,  conse- 
quently, account  for  no  less  than  £27,826,123  gross,  and 
£21,734,922  net,  of  the  annual  revenues  of  India.  Of  the  re- 
mainder, stamp  duties  yielded  somewhat  more  than  half  a  million 
sterling,  and  mint  duties  a  quarter  of  a  million ;  the  complement 
of  miscellaneous  items  needs  not  to  be  referred  to.  Indeed,  we 
have  given  this  detail  from  the  Parliamentary  accounts,  which 
are  very  full  and  clear,  merely  to  show  that  the  great  staples  of 
Indian  revenue  are  the  land,  customs,  salt,  and  opium  revenues. 
The  yield  of  all  is  understated  by  l-16th,  in  consequence  of  the 
conversion  at  Is.  lO^d,  per  rupee ;  but  the  importance  of  each  will 
be  apparent  from  a  reference  to  these  figures. 

Assuming  that  the  cost  of  collection  and  the  permanent  assign- 
ments  will  stand  ordinarily  at  the  same  amount  of  six  millions 
sterling,  as  at  present,  we  will  show  briefly  how  the  £23,106,012 
of  net  revenue  were  appropriated  in  defraying  the  administrative 
expenses  of  the  year  1856-57  : — 

The  Civil  and  Political  Establishments  cost      .  £2,446,856 

Judicial  and  Police  Charges    •         •         •        •  2,585,626 

Military  Charges   .        .         .        .        .        .  9,958,759 

Upon    Public    Works    the    expenditure    was 
(including    £162,291    spent    on    Military 

Buildings) 2,012,906 

*  The  amounts  do  not  correspond,  and  seldom  ytiW  be  found  to  do  so 
when  taken  from  accounts  made  up  at  different  times.  Lord  Stanley  has 
recently  had  occasion  to  explain  this  particular  difference  as  arising  from 
Toad  funds,  education  levies,  and  various  cesses  for  special  purposes  not  being 
included  in  the  Parliamentary  accounts. 
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The  Indian  Navy  and  Local  Marine        .         .       £622|8l8 
Miscellaneous  Charges^  including  the  cost  of  the 
Eastern  Settlements  and  Mint  Charges         •  141^103 

Making  a  total  of  Administrative  expenses  of    £17^783^462 
Add  to  these  interest  on  the  Public  Debt  .       2^100^554 


And  we  find  the  total  of  Indian  disbursements 

for  the  year  1856-57  to  stand  at  «        .  £19,884,016 

leaving  a  surplus  of  Indian  receipts,  according  to  the  Parliament- 
ary returns  of  the  year,  of  £8,386,076.  But  the  Home  charges 
of  the  same  year,  which  comprehend,  besides  the  India  House  and 
Board  of  Control  establishments,  the  dividends  on  East  India 
stock  and  interest  and  other  charges  of  the  home  debt,  also  the 
pensions  and  retired  and  furlough  allowances  of  civil  and  military 
servants,  and  military  and  other  stores  and  articles  of  all  kinds 
provided  for  India,  amounted  in  the  aggregate  to  no  less  than 
£3,529,678,  so  that  the  Parliamentary  accounts  of  the  year 
1856-57  showed  a  deficit  of  £143,597  on  the  general  balance,  all 
the  liabilities  of  India  included.  This,  however,  is  a  small  sum 
when  dealing  with  decades  of  millions.  We  may  fairly  assume, 
therefore,  the  income  and  expenditure  of  the  year  1856-67  to 
have  been  evenly  balanced,  so  that  if  the  status  of  that  year  had 
continued,  the  budget  of  the  two  following  must  have  displayed  a 
condition  of  prosperity  that  would  have  satisfied  the  most  san- 
guine. 

But  that  status  did  not  continue.  In  the  first  month  of  the 
official  year  1857-58,  that  is,  in  May,  1857,  the  mutiny  broke  out 
at  Meerut,  which  compelled  the  Governor-General  to  call  for 
troops  from  Madras,  and  to  divert  to  Bengal  the  expedition  then 
on  its  way  to  China.  The  whole  year  was  one  of  exertion  and 
expenditure  without  parallel  in  Indian  history.  Begiment  after 
regiment  of  Her  Majesty's  troops  was  hurried  out  to  the  scene  of 
action  without  regard  to  expense,  the  sole  object  in  view  being  to 
ensure  arrival  with  the  utmost  rapidity,  and  in  the  most  efi^ective 
condition  to  take  part  in  the  operations  on  the  success  of  which 
our  tenure  of  India  depended.  We  have  the  means  of  showing 
from  what  has  been  stated  in  Parliament,  from  the  regular 
estimates  of  1857-58,  the  financial  efiTect  of  these  exertions; 
and  we  would  premise  that,  although  the  figures  we  shall 
state  are  taken  only  from  what  are  called  estimates,  still  as 
these  regular  estimates  are  abstracts  of  the  treasury  accounts  of 
every  officer  entrusted  with  the  receipt  or  payment  of  money  in 
India  (each  one  of  these  being  under  the  obligation  to  furnish  such 
an  account  monthly  before  the  16th  of  the  following  month),  and 
as  all  such  accounts  arc  immediately  classed  and  combined  at  the 
central  Presidency  offices,  and  form  the  basis  of  these  estimates, 
the  sums  stated  in  them  are  real  receipts  atid  issues,  wanting  only 
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•tich  correction  and  adjustments  as  follow  upon  audit.  The 
estimates  are  given  in  rupees^  but  will  be  converted  for  exhibition 
to  Parliament  at  the  usual  rate  of  I9.  lOid.*  Having  stated  the 
total  gross  revenue  of  1856-57  in  rupees^  we  will  compare  with  it  the 
amount  realised  in  1867-58  and  the  expected  receipts  of  1858-59> 
the  first  subject  of  inquiry  being  of  course  the  ascertainment  of 
the  effect  of  the  late  mutinies  and  of  the  disturbances  which  fol- 
lowed upon  the  different  sources  of  income. 

In  1866-575  the  gross  receipt  was,  as  we  have  stated,  Company's 
Rs.  83,94,83,807.  Now,  although  possession  of  most  of  the 
districts  of  Upper  Hindoostan  was  lost  to  us  for  several  months 
of  the  following  year,  and  the  treasuries  there  were  plundered  in 
the  course  of  it)  or  were  carried  off  by  the  mutineers,  the  public 
officers  succeeded,  nevertheless,  in  realizing,  in  the  course  of  the 
year  1857-58,  no  less  than  Company's  Rs.  <51,64,d9,759.  Our  loss 
of  revenue  was  thus  less  than  a  million  and  a  half  sterling,  as 
compared  with  1 856-57.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  gross  receipt  of 
the  year  now  in  progress,  which  closes  on  the  80th  April  next, 
will  be  Company's  Rs.  82,97,82,502,  which  will  be  in  excess  of 
the  gross  receipt  of  1856-57;  and  this,  notwithstanding  that  we 
have  had  little  or  no  possession  of  Oudh  during  the  year,  and 
there  has  been  much  of  disturbance  and  of  irregularity  in  other 
quarters^  We  do  not  mean  to  follow  the  comparison  into  details 
in  order  to  show  what  items  have  been  productive  and  what  the 
contrary.  It  will  suffice  for  our  present  purpose  to  refer  to  this 
condition  of  the  revenue  as  an  unmistakable  indication  that 
failure  of  receipt,  and  diminution  of  income,  cannot,  and  will 
not,  be  the  cause  of  any  financial  difficulty  we  may  now  be  ex- 
periencing, or  may  apprehend  for  the  future.  We  see  our  way 
to  improvement  of  the  total  receipt  to  the  extent  of  two,  or  even 
of  three  millions  sterling  additional,  provided  that  Parliament 
will  not  lend  its  ear  to  doctrinaires  and  Manchester  agitators, 
who  are  raising  an  interested  cry  against  each  one  of  the  great 
staples  of  revenue,  upon  which,  as  we  have  shown,  the  Qovem* 
ment  of  India  depends,  and  by  the  improvement  of  which  this 
increase  may  be  obtained.  It  is,  however,  the  excessive  and  in« 
ordinate  disbursements  that  are  now  bearing  heavily  on  our  finance, 
and  that  must  end  in  absolute  bankruptcy,  unless  speedy  and 
effectual  relief  can  be  found  from  a  large  proportion  of  them. 

The  total  of  Indian  disbursements,  independent  of  the  home 
charges,  for  the  year  1857-58,  stands,  according  to  the  estimates 
above  referred  to,  at  Company's  Rs.  84,42,32>708.  This  is 
more  than  four  crores  of  rupees,  or  say  four  millions  sterling, 

*  It  may  be  convenient  to  explain  how  this  rate  of  exchange  oame  to  be 
assumed.  It  is  the  Mint  value  of  the  Oompany*s  rupee,  taking  the  price  of 
an  ounce  of  standard  silver  at  6«.  But  the  price  in  the  market  is  now 
68, 9d^  besides  that,  in  taking  the  Mint  value  of  the  Indian  eoin,  it  is  made 
to  pay  six  per  cent,  seignorage. 
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in  excess  of  the  charges  of  the  actual  accounts  of  1856-57,  which 
were  in  rupees  30^22,93^533,  including  the  six  millions  of  the 
Parliamentary  returns  for  charges  of  collection,  &;c.,  which  in  India 
are  always  entered  as  general  charges.  Instead,  therefore,  of  there 
having  been  a  surplus  in  India  sufficient  to  cover  the  home 
charges,  as  in  1856-57,  there  was  a  deficit  upon  the  Indian  account 
alone  of  no  less  than  Company^s  Bs.  2,87,82,944.  This  sum,  added 
to  the  estimated  home  charge  of  Company^s  Rs.  4,69,83,505, 
exhibits  a  total  deficiency  of  income  in  1857-58  to  meet  the 
expenses  of  the  year,  amounting  to  no  less  than  Company's 
Rs.  7,57,66,449. 

Of  course  this  deficiency  was  met  by  an  augmentation  of  the 
public  debt  of  India  at  home  and  abroad.  If  it  had  been  the 
deficit  of  a  single  year  that  had  so  to  be  provided  for,  there  would 
have  been  no  cause  for  anxiety ;  but  the  anticipation  of  the  present 
year  carries  this  deficit  as  high  as  Rs.  12,61,37,459,  making  a 
total  of  more  than  twentv  crore,  or  as  many  millions  sterling,  in 
the  two  years,  with  no  immediate  prospect  of  relief  from  the 
heavy  charge  which  is  the  cause  of  the  deficiency. 

This  excess  of  charge  appears,  of  course,  mainly  under  the  head 
of  military  expenditure.  In  the  estimates  for  the  year  1857-58, 
the  military  expenditure,  exclusive  of  buildings,  stands  at  Com* 
pany's  Rs.  14,83,18,560,  whereas  in  1856-57,  the  Parliamentary 
accounts  showed  only  £9,958,759  for  the  adjusted  charges  under 
this  head.  The  Indian  estimate,  however,  does  not  contain  the 
home  expenditure,  and  the  cost  of  recruiting  and  sending  out  the 
large  reinforcements  called  for  by  the  exigency;  nor  was  there,  in 
the  year  1857-58,  a  twelvemonth  charge  tor  all  the  regiments  sent 
out.  The  ten  crore  of  increase  anticipated  in  the  passing  year, 
1858-59,  will  better  represent  the  cost  that  will  have  to  be  met  in 
case  it  should  be  thought  necessary  to  keep  up,  permanently,  in 
India,  a  force  of  European  troops  on  the  present  scale. 

There  are  now  in  India  no  less  than  eighty-two  regiments  of 
H.M.'s  Infantry  of  the  Line,  besides  three  battalions  of  Rifles, 
and  thirteen  regiments  of  Dragoons  or  light  cavalry ;  fourteen 
companies  with  four  field  batteries  and  four  troops  of  Royal 
Artillery,  and  five  companies  of  Royal  Engineers.  This  is 
sixty-three  regiments  of  Infantry,  six  of  Cavalry,  and  all  the 
Artillery  and  Engineers,  in  excess  of  the  European  force  that  was 
in  India  in  1856-57,  and  that  is  charged  for  in  the  accounts  of  that 
year.  Each  of  these  corps  of  Europeans  costs  twice  as  much  as  a 
corps  of  the  same  strength  of  natives.  Even  if  the  charge  incurred 
for  the  entire  seventy-five  Native  Infantry  regiments  of  Bengal,  and 
for  the  ten  regiments  of  Native  Cavalry  who  have  revolted  and 
lost  their  claim  to  continued  service,  were  capable  of  removal  from 
the  budget,  in  consequence  of  this  revolt,  their  cost  would  not 
provide  for  the  substitution  of  such  a  force  of  Queen's  regiments 
as  we  have  here  detailed.  But  we  have  not  found  it  possible  to  dis« 
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pense  with  the  services  of  Native  troops^  and  for  every  one  of  the 
disbanded  or  revolted  regiments  a  substitute  of  more  than  equivalent 
strength  has  been  provided  in  the  form  of  Sikh  levies  and  of  other 
irregular  corps,  some  receiving  higher  pay  than  the  regular  sepoys 
of  the  old  establishment.  Forty' regimen ts^  at  least,  of  the  Royal 
troops  must  be  called  back  to  Europe '  before  there  can  be 
the  remotest  hope  of  restoring  Indian  Finance,  and  the  sooner  a 
commeueement  is  made  in  this  recall  the  better  for  the  future  of 
India.  •  The  regiments  that  have  most  suffered  from  casualties  or 
from  sickness,  will,  o£  course,  be  the  first  to  come  back,  and  their 
place  need  not  be  supplied  until  this  reduction  has  been  completed 
to  the  extent  stated.  -  The  heavy  Dragoons  are  especially  unsuitable 
for  India,'  as  they  cannot  be  effectively  mounted ;  they,  too,  should  be 
forthwith  recalled :  and  also  the  Royal  Artilleiy  and  !l^ngineers  as 
^'substitutes  are  provided  by  strengthening  these  arms  of  the  I'egular 
Indian  European  army.  But  the  strength,  constitution,  and  or- 
ganization of  the  army  to  be  maintained  hereafter  in  India,  are 
separate  subjects  that  we  have  no  intention  to  discuss  in  this  place. 
Alk  we  desire  to  point  out  is,  the  impossibility  of  restoring  Indian 
Finance  if  eighty  or  a  hundred  corps  of  H.M/s  army  are  to  be 
paid  permanently  out  of  the  Indian  revenue.  Everybody  must 
see  this :  we  cannot  doubt,  therefore,  that  measures  have  been 
taken  to  give  speedy  effect  to  this  first  and  all-important  reduction 
of  the  present  charge. 

Supposing  the  strength  of  Queen's  troops  of  the  line  as 
compared  with  1856-57  to  be  doubled,  instead  of  being  quad- 
rupled as  at  present,  and  forty  regiments,  at  least,  to  be 
withdrawn,  India  must  still  reckon  upon  a  permanent  increase 
of  at  least  two  crore  of  rupees,  or  two  millions  sterling,  to 
her  military  charge,  as  the  result  of  these  mutinies,  and  as  a 
consequence  of  the  distrust  of  native  troops  that  must  be  felt  here- 
after. There  is  also  to  be  added  permanently  to  her  budget  a  charge 
of  nearly  two  crore  for  interest  on  the  loans  raised  or  raising  to  meet 
the  expenses  of  the  exigency  the  mutinies  have  created.  De- 
ficiencies of  police  and  judicial  establishments  have  also  been 
pointed  out,  the  correction  of  which  will  entail  additional  charges. 
There  is  a  cry,  too,  extensively  raised  for  public  works  to  be  pro- 
secuted actively  in  India,  and  for  guaranteeing  interest  upon  the 
capital  of  individuals  embarked  in  works  of  public  benefit  pre- 
tending to  be  reproductive.  AH  these,  however,  are  optional  dis- 
bursements, that  may  be  deferred  to  a  period  of  greater  prosperity, 
and  in  the  face  of  threatened  bankruptcy  most  of  them  very  pro- 
bably will  be  so.  But  the  necessity  is  absolute  of  meeting  an 
addition  of  at  least  four  crore  to  the  annual  expenditure  in  India 
on  the  double  account  of  interest  on  the  new  Indian  debt  and  of 
increased  military  charges  as  above  shown.  Let  us,  then,  examine 
what  chance  there  is  of  India's  ability  to  meet  this  permanent 
call  upon  her  resources.  .^ 
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The  land  revenue  hu  been  brought  through  sucoessive  exten* 
gions  of  territory  to  the  large  amount  of  nearly  twenty  crore  of 
rupees^  which  it  reached  in  1856-57^  notwithstanding  that  a  frac*' 
tion  only  of  the  revenues  of  Oudh  was  brought  into  the  accounts 
of  that  year.  When  that  territory  shall  have  been  subjected  to  set- 
tlement^ and  its  revenues  are  punctually  reali^ed^  and  when  the 
jageers  and  other  tenures  that  have  come  under  forfeiture  for  their 
holders^  participation  in  the  revolt  have  added  their  quota  to  the 
annual  budget^  nearly  a  crore  and  a  half  will  be  added  to  this 
gross  revenue  of  India^  from  which^  however,  the  usual  percentage 
must  be  deducted  for  the  expenses  of  management.  Pegu,  and 
the  Punjab,  and  Sindh  are  also  countries  susceptible  of  much  im< 
provement,  so  that  it  would  not  be  an  exaggerated  estimate  to  assume 
a  possible  improvement  of  this  source  of  revenue  to  the  extent  of 
two  crore  of  rupees  beyond  the  actual  gross  receipt  of  1856-57. 

But  there  is  no  augmentation  to  be  expected,  or  possible,  of  the 
land  revenue  in  the  old  territory  of  the  Indian  Presidencies* 
Settlements  have  been  made  in  them  all,  which  either  bind  the 
Government  for  a  term  of  years  or  in  perpetuity,  or  which,  as  in 
Madras,  levy  annually  the  maximum  rent  that  the  land  will  yield. 
It  is  true  that  there  is  a  large  area  of  exempted  lands,  and  efforts 
have  been  made  at  every  Presidency  to  verify  titles  and  bring  these 
under  taxation.  These  efforts  have  resulted  in  a  considerable  in* 
crease  of  revenue  in  Bengal  and  in  Bombay,  but  the  increase  has 
been  purchased  at  a  cost  of  unpopularity  and  of  disaffection  that 
must  make  the  Government  hesitate  to  prosecute  fmther  measures 
in  the  same  spirit.  There  is  thus  no  improvement  of  this  source 
of  income  to  be  expected  except  from  bringing  under  settlement 
territories  not  included  in  the  accounts  of  1856-57;  but,  even  in 
respect  to  these,  the  disposition  is  extending  to  apply  much  of 
what  mav  be  acquired  by  forfeitures  in  rewarding  chiefs  who 
have  displayed  fidelity,  or  have  otherwise  rendered  good  service,  so 
that  this  estimate  of  possible  augmentation  must  not  be  too  much 
relied  upon.  The  land  revenue  also  is  tlureatened  by  the  interested 
cry  of  the  Manchester  school  of  statesmen,  who  pretend  that  it  ia 
the  obligation  to  pay  land  revenue  that  prevents  the  cotton  of 
India  from  competing  in  the  market  of  Liverpool  with  that  of 
America.  All  projectors  and  speculators  in  articles  of  tropical 
production  join  readilv  in  the  outcry  against  the  land  revenue. 
Who  indeed  does  not  desire  to  obtain  the  fee  simple  of  land  rather 
than  a  tenure  subject  to  rent  payment  f  These  agitators  have 
brought  it  to  pass  that  the  leaning  of  the  statesmen  of  the  day 
is  rather  in  favour  of  abandonment  or  sale  of  the  Indian  land  tax«» 
ation  than  of  seeking  further  revenue  by  its  extension  or  improve- 
ment. The  public  should,  however,  be  made  aware  that  thia  par- 
ticular impost  represents  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  entire  Indian 
revenue,  and  that  without  it  there  would  be  no  means  whatever  of 
carrying  on  the  ordinary  administration,  for  no  one  has  dreamed 
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yet  of  any  substitate  that  could  be  made  productive  to  the  extent 
of  even  a  tenth  of  its  yield.  We  trust  to  the  good  sense  of  the 
Indian  Council^  and  to  the  wholesome  dread  that  Parliament  must 
feel  of  the  nation's  liabilitVj  to  protect  the  Oovemment  of  India 
from  rash  measures  caloulated  to  jeopardize  such  a  revenue. 
Hose  who  lend  upon  Indian  securities  should  know  that  this  is 
their  primary  resource^  without  which  they  can  have  little  assur- 
ance of  receiving  even  their  dividends. 

Customs  duties  are  the  second  staple  of  the  Indian  ways  and 
means«  Exclusive  of  the  levy  of  duty  on  salt^  which  is  properly  a 
receipt  under  that  separate  head,  the  total  yield  of  the  customs 
duties  of  India  is  not  more  than  j£l,100^000.  The  rate  of  duty 
on  imports  is  only  five  per  cent.j  doubled  on  some  manufactures  of 
foreign  production^  and  on  tea,  coffee,  and  spices:  and  there  is  a  three 
percent,  export  duty  on  the  productions  of  India,  excepting  cotton 
and  sugar.  When  we  reflect  that  the  entire  public  revenue  of  the 
United  States  of  America  is  realised  in  the  form  of  customs  duties, 
and  that  the  yield  of  these  duties  in  the  United  Kingdom  amounts 
to  no  less  than  £23,600,000  per  annum,  it  cannot  but  be  a  source  of 
some  surprise  that,  upon  all  the  frontiers  of  British  India,  and  at  all 
the  ports  of  her  extensive  commerce,  no  larger  amount  should  be 
realised  than  we  have  above  stated.  But  India  has  not  been  free 
to  regulate  taxation  upon  commerce  according  to  her  view  of  state 
exigency  and  revenue  need.  It  was  not  without  difficulty  and 
opposition  that  she  obtained  permission  to  increase  the  duty  on 
imports  to  five  per  cent,,  because  it  was  British  trade  and  manu- 
factures that  had  to  bear  the  burthen.  Before  1845,  two  and  a- 
half  per  cent,  and  three  and  a-half  were  the  highest  duties  that 
were  allowed  to  be  levied  on  British  goods,  and  the  increase  was 
only  iiermitted  in  substitution  for  the  transit  duties  of  the  interior, 
which  were  then  abandoned  at  all  the  Presidencies.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  a  much  larger  revenue  might  be  drawn  from  duties 
of  this  description,  but  .free-trade  principles  are  in  the  ascendant 
at  the  present  day,  and  it  is  a  question  whether  any  export  duties 
ought  to  be  suffered  to  continue,  and  whether  the  double  duties 
now  levied  on  foreign  productions  and  manufactures  ought  not 
also  to  be  abandoned.  In  short,  the  cry  raised  in  Europe  against 
indirect  taxation  in  this  especial  form  has  not  been  without  its 
influence  on  this  branch  of  Indian  finance,  and  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  Crovemment  and  Legislature  of  India,  in  their  search 
for  additional  revenue  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  day,  will  con- 
sider themaelves  free  to  seek  such  revenue  by  any  modification  or 
enhancement  of  the  rates  of  customs  duty. 

The  salt  revenue  is  in  the  same  predicament :  it  has  been  tam- 

pemi  with  to  suit  the  interested  views  pf  the  salt  producers  of 

tfif  United  Kingdom^  so  that  at  present  its  total  yield  is  not  within 

half  a  million  of  what  it  has  been  and  might  again  be  brought  to 

m  Bme^    1^  '^^  ^^  d^^y  ^^^^^»  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^«  ^"^  P^'^  maund. 
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has  been  reduced  to  Rs.  2-8,  and  in  order  to  favour  importers 
an  interdict  is  laid  on  the  Government  against  sellings  or  suffer- 
ing to  reach  consumers,  any  salt  that  shall  not  have  paid  this'exact 
rate  of  tax  beyond  the  cost  of  local  production.  When  the 
cost  is  low,  and  the  salt  is' in  demand  from  superior  quality  or 
other  cause,  so  that  applications  to  purchase  it  exceed  the  store, 
the  Oovemment  is  forbidden  to  accept  tenders  at  a  price  yielding  an 
increased  duty,  but  has  been  compelled  to  give  the  benefit  of  pre- 
emption by  drawing  lots,  a  process  by  which  the  profit  goes  tb  indi- 
viduals^ without  benefit  of  any  kind  to  consumers  in  the  price  at 
which  the  article  reaches  them.  It  is  high  time  that  the  Parliament 
and  public  of  England  should  be  brought  to  see  that,  if  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  is  to  be  required  to  find  new  or  improved  sources  of 
revenue  to  meet  the  burthens  imposed  by  such  an  exigency  as  it 
has  just  passed  through,  its  hands  and  its  discretion  must  not  be 
fettered  by  absurd  restrictions  imposed  at  the  suggestion  of  local 
interests,  which  members  of  either  House  find  themselves  called 
upon  to  espouse  and  advocate.  From  salt  we  consider  it  not  only 
possible,  but  beneficial  to  the  population  of  India,  to  levy  an  addi- 
tional half  crore  of  rupees  or  more,  provided  the  Government 
be  permitted  to  regulate  the  department  with  that  view,  without 
being  overridden  by  a  regard  for  the  interests  of  British  manu- 
facturers and  traders  in  this  article. 

The  opium  revenue  of  India  is  the  most  productive  of  all  her 
sources  of  public  income,  ^4th  the  exception  of  the  land  rents.  It 
has  also  been  that  mo»t  violently  assailed.  It  is  a  tax  paid  entirely 
by  the  Malay  and  Chinese  consumers  of  the  exported  drug,  while 
the  people  of  India  benefit  largely  by  the  employment  of  their  in- 
dustry and  capital  in  a  profitable  branch  of  production.  But  the 
drug  is  deleterious  and  intoxicating,  therefore  it  is  said  the  Govern- 
ment '  ought  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  its  supply  to  the  Malay 
and  Chinese  populations.  It  has  hitherto  been  a  prohibited 
article'  in  China ;  therefore,  Government,  that  supplies  opium  for 
export,  is  a  contrabandist,  contravening  the  laws  of  a  nation  with 
which  it  maintains  friendly  relations.  Then,  again.  Government 
monopolizes  the  production  in  Bengal,  which  is  also  objectionable. 
In  short,  from  so  many  points  were  batteries  raised  against  this 
revenue,  that  but  for  the  opportune  treaties  with  China,  whereby 
the  import  has  been  legalized  under  duty,  and  for  the  exigency 
of  the  mutinies,  which  makes  the  revenue  indispensable  at  this 
juncture,  we  really  believe  that  the  Government  would  have  yielded 
to  the  pressure  that  called  for  its  total  abandonment,  or  at  least 
for  serious  and  important  changes  in  its  management,  which  would 
have  resulted  in  a  large  sacrifice  of  the  income  obtained  from  this 
source.  For  the  present  we  regard  the  opium  revenue  as  safe  for 
several  years  to  come,  but  we  will  not  attempt  a  prophetic  guess 
for  how  long.  •  ;•  - 

We  can,  however,  hold  out  no  hope  of  improvement  in  this 
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branch  of  revenue,  because  its  annual  yield  is  precarious,  depend- 
ing on  the  markets  of  consumption,  and  on  the  extent  of  supply 
and  facilities  for  placing  the  drug  within  reach  of  consumers. 
Under  a  fixed  duty  in  China  there  ought  to  be  an  increase  of 
these  facilities,  and  therefore  an  improved  demand.  But  this  is 
not  a  matter  that  can  be  brought  within  estimate,  and  the  poppy 
may  be  grown  in  China,  though  not  so  cheaply  as  to  compete  suc- 
cessfully with  Behar  and  Benares. 

The  stamp  duties,  which  now  yield  throughout  India  only  half 
a  million  sterling,  are  certainly  susceptible  of  considerable  exten- 
sion. They  might  be  applied  to  probates  and  administrations 
with  considerable  effect,  and  might  even  be  made  the  means  of 
levying  a  succession  duty. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that,  looking  on  the  mutinies  and  disturb- 
ances of  India  in  the  past  two  years  as  likely  to  entail  a  perma- 
nent additional  charge  of  at  least  four  crore,  or  four  millions  ster- 
ling, we  yet  by  no  means  despair  of  the  Indian  Government's 
ability  to  cope  with  such  a  requirement,  provided  that  Government 
be  not  interfered  with  and  obstructed  by  the  pix>ceedings  of  agi- 
tators  and  interested  parties  and  doctrinaires ;  but  the  first  and 
essential  preliminary  to  any  readjustment  of  the  balance  of  income 
and  disbursements  must  be,  the  withdrawal  from  India  of  one-half 
at  least  of  the  European  troops  of  Her  Majesty's  army  who  were 
sent  there  to  retrieve  affairs  at  a  critical  moment. 

We  have  assumed  that  the  permanent  addition  to  the  interest  of 
the  public  debt  of  India  resulting  from  these  operations  will  be  no 
less  than  two  crore  of  rupees  per  annum.  This  will  require  some 
further  explanation.  The  net  addition  to  the  debt  of  India  in  the 
year  1857-58  was  Rs.  5,23,54,887,  according  to  the  estimates  for 
that  year,  which  will  be  substantially  correct.  This  amount  was 
raised  by  a  loan,  guaranteed  for  fifteen  years  against  repayment, 
and  subscribers  into  it  had  the  privilege  of  transferring  into  five  per 
cent,  an  equal  amount  of  four  per  cent,  stock  with  their  cash  sub- 
scription. The  money  was  thus  raised  at  six  per  cent.  The  loan 
is  stiU  open,  and  will  have  yielded  as  much  as  seven  crore  for  the 
service  of  the  passing  year.  Upon  this  twelve  crore,  therefore, 
the  charge  will  be  £720,000.  The  wants  of  the  year  1859-60 
will  require  that  this  loan  should  continue  open  for  that  year 
at  least,  and  its  yield  will  improve,  so  that  seven  crore,  pro- 
ducing an  annual  charge  of  £4ulO,000  more,  must  be  added  to 
the  debt.  We  have  thus  payable  in  India  on  account  of  interest 
one  crore  and  forty-four  lakhs,  or,  in  pounds  sterling,  at  2^., 
£1,440,000.  But  immediately  on  the  receipt  of  news  of  the 
mutinies,  the  Home  Government  discontinued  drawing  bills  on 
India  for  the  home  disbursements,  and  these,  of  cpurse,  had 
to  be  provided  for  by  borrowing  in  London.  It  is: true  that 
the  subscriptions  to  guaranteed  railways  being:  paid  into  the 
Home  Treasury  furnished  funds  promptly  available  for  any  im- 
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medUte  want;  but  the  condition  of  such  payments  being  tbat 
the  outlay  on  works  and  stores  for  the  railway  should  not  be  de- 
layed^ the  replacement  to  meet  charges  here  or  in  India  was  indis- 
pensable^ and  the  amount  in  the  latter  category  was  only  a  tempo- 
rary resource  to  the  Home  Treasury^  standing  in  place  of  a  bill 
transaction.  The  heavy  demands  of  the  exigency^  which^  in  the 
estimates  of  home  charge  for  1857-68  are  stated  at  Rs.4,69^83^605^ 
required  the  credit  resources  of  the  old  East  India  Company  to 
be  strained  to  the  utmost,  and  it  was  a  season  of  crisis  in  the  com- 
mercial and  monetary  affairs  of  Europe.  Parliament  had  placed 
the  limit  of  seven  millions  on  the  home  bond  debt  of  that  Com- 
pany. The  margin  unissued  when  the  exigency  arose  was  but 
two  millions  sterling,  and  this,  of  course,  was  soon  found  to  be 
insufficient.  Parliament  was,  therefore,  applied  to  for  extended 
means,  and  power  was  given  to  raise  eight  millions  more  by  de- 
bentures at  four  per  cent.,  payable  in  five  years,  and  these  have  all 
been  issued.  There  is  thus  a  debt  of  near  ten  millions  at  four  per 
cent,  for  those  two  years  to  be  added  to  the  Indian  funded  debt. 
Parliament  has  just  been  asked  to  sanction  the  issue  of  seven 
millions  more  of  these  debentures,  which  will  raise  the  amount  of 
additional  home  debt  consequent  upon  the  mutinies,  to  seven- 
teen millions,  charged  with  £780,000  of  interest.  Although  India 
bonds  are  a  floating  debt  like  Exchequer  bills,  and  although  the 
debentures  are  repayable  in  five  years,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
they  will  either  require  to  be  renewed  or  to  be  discharged  by 
drawing  on  India,  or  by  an  exchange  of  the  debenture  bonds  for 
stock  of  the  five  per  cent,  loan,  which  would  be  equivalent  to  funding 
the  home  debt  in  India.  The  seven  hundred  ^nd  eighty  thousand 
pounds  of  interest  on  this  home  debt  must,  therefore,  be  added 
to  the  £1,440,000  payable  on  what  has  been  raised,  or  will  have 
to  be  raised,  for  the  public  service  in  India;  we  thus  reach 
£2,220,000.  Add  to  this  the  guarantees  that  have  been  given 
to  telegraph  and  navigation  companies,  and  without  reckoning 
at  all  on  deficiencies  in  the  traffic  returns  of  Indian  railways, 
the  two  millions  will  be  more  than  accounted  for.  We  reftnin 
from  entering  on  the  subject  of  Indian  railways,  in  order  to 
show  the  interest  payments  they  will  entail  while  the  works  arc 
under  construction.  The  amount  is  large,  but  we  regard  it  only 
as  an  advance,  to  be  carried  to  account  in  the  general  adjustment 
of  the  concerns  of  each  railway  when  completed,  and  our  hope  is, 
that  the  great  lines  of  direct  communication  between  the  Presi- 
dencies and  on  the  high  military  and  commercial  routes  will  prove 
remunerative.  But  a  limit  must  be  placed  on  the  grant  of  gua- 
rantees to  other  works  than  these  railways,  for  there  is  no  greater 
danger  of  the  total  wreck  of  Indian  finance  than  from  the  exten- 
sion of  this  system  to  projects  of  a  doubtful  character,  which  it 
is  so  much  the  interest  of  adventurers  to  urge  the  Government  to 
support. 
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Befofe  dosing  ovct  observations  on  the  debt  as  a  source  of 
annual  charge^  we  would  i^mark  that  the  amotmt  to  which 
this  charge  was  reduced  by  Lord  Dalhousie  in  1856-57^  viz.^ 
iE2, 100^654^  was  very  little  in  excess  of  what  was  paid  on  the  same 
aecount  in  the  last  year  of  the  government  of  Lord  Wellesley, 
which  is  stated  in  Miirs  History  at  £1,900^000^  and  yet  the  regis- 
tered debt  of  India  stood  in  1857-58  at  an  amount  much  more 
than  douUing  that  of  1805-6,  being  Rs.  50,87,14,444,  whereof 
Ba.  81,20,13,564  were  held  by  Europeans,  and  Rs.  10,67,00,880 
by  natives,  or  in  the  proportion  of  three-fifths  and  two*fifths 
reapectively.* 

Such  was  the  condition  of  the  registered  debt  of  India  in  July, 
1868.  These  fifty  crore,  therefore,  include  the  five  crore  raised  in 
India  in  the  year  which  closed  on  the  80th  April,  1858.  Ten 
crore  of  it  may,  therefore,  be  assumed  as  paying  five  per  cent.,  and 
the  remainder  four  per  cent,  interest.  We  take  no  account  of  the 
charitable  and  retiring  funds  of  the  services,  to  which  an  interest 
of  six  per  cent,  has  been  guaranteed,  because  these  are  concerns  of 
acconnt  only,  no  payments  of  interest  at  that  rate  being  made 
from  the  treasury.  Before  the  finance  of  India  can  hope  to  be 
restored  to  its  former  condition  of  an  even  balance  of  receipt  and 
disbursement^  we  expect  this  registered  debt  to  be  augmented  to 
seventy  crore  of  rupees,  of  which  not  less  than  fifty  will  be  charged 
with  five  per  cent,  interest,  and  it  may  even  be  brought  to  one 
hundred  crore,  all  paying  five  per  cent.,  unless  steps  are  promptly 
taken  for  reducing  the  military  charges  by  calling  home  forty,  at 
leasts  of  the  existing  eighty-five  regiments  now  there.  This  aggre- 
gate amount  of  seventy  crore  might  be  made  to  include  provision 
for  the  payment  of  compensation  to  the  sufferers  by  the  late  dis- 
turbances, which  is  an  equitable  claim  that  can  only  be  met  by 
the  addition  of  about  a  crore  to  the  public  debt.  But  there  is 
little  hope  of  this  unless  the  military  charges  are  promptly  brought 
back  to  the  scale  of  a  peace  establishment. 

Seventy  crore  of  rupees,  or  seventy  millions  sterling,  is  not  a 
debt  of  disproportionate  dimension  to  the  revenue  and  resources 
of  such  a  country  as  India,  and  if  we  can  inspire  the  natives 
with  confidence,  so  as  to  increase  the  proportion  of  the  stock 
held  by  those  subjects  of  the  Crown,  it  will  be  a  source  of 
strength,  rather  than  otherwise,  to  future  administrations.  But 
that  confidence  must  be  the  result  of  a  steady  and  liberal  finan- 
cial management,  and  the  local  Government  must  be  careful  not  to 
impair  its  character  by  measures  aimed  at  forcing  reductions  of 
the  rate  of  interest,  such  as  in  later  years  have  brought  the  finance 
of  India  into  some  discredit  among  the  native  population.  Above 
all,  the  credit  of  the  Government  must  be  restored  and  maintained 

*  A  full  statemeDt  of  the  registered  and  other  debts  of  India  has  recently 
been  laid  before  Parliament,  but  it  exhibits  the  Indian  debt  as  it  stood  on 
the  aotk  April,  1657. 
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by  reduction  of  the  scale  of  charges  to  what  the  known  revenue 
will  bear^  and  this  will  depend  not  only  on  the  footing  on  which 
the  military  establishments  are  placed  for  permanence^  but  on 
the  prudence  shown  in  guaranteeing  interest  on  the  schemes  of 
projectors.  Buin  is  as  much  threatened  by  the  urgency  with  which 
these  are  forced  upon  the  Home  .Government^  and  supported  by 
])ublic  men  in  and  out  of  Parliament^  as  by  the  anxiety  of  the 
Horse  Guards  to  place  the  largest  possible  number  of  H.M/s 
troops  on  the  Indian  establishment,  so  as  to  remove  them  from 
the  Parliamentary  estiuiates. 

But  it  may  be  argued  that  the  treacherous  revolt  of  the  native 
army  and  population  requires  the  permanent  maintenance  of  all 
the  British  troops  that  have  been  sent  there  \  that  this  must  be 
regarded  as  an  essential  element  of  our  future  administration  of 
the  country ;  that  there  can,  therefore,  be  no  reduction  of  charges, 
but  the  balance  of  income  and  disbursements  must  be  restoi^d  by 
finding  new  sources  of  revenue.  India,  it  will  be  said,  has  brought 
this  on  herself  by  her  faithless  conduct,  and  must  submit  to  the 
taxation  as  a  fair,  a  just  retribution.  This  is  a  line  of  argu- 
ment popular  with  British  settlers  in  India,  and  which  will 
find  ready  ears  and  clamorous  supporters  among  the  public 
of  England.  Our  answer  to  these  advocates  of  unlimited 
taxation,  to  meet  their  estimate  of  necessary  or  beneficial  dis- 
bursements, is  simply  this,  that  we  see  no  possible  means  of 
adding  to  the  revenues  of  India  more  than  three  or  four  millions 
at  the  utmost,  as  we  have  before  represented,  and  their  cravings 
would  not  be  satisfied  with  less  than  ten  millions  per  annum. 
They,  will  say,  "Try  an  income-tax;  the  commercial  men  and  bankers 
of  the  native  community  are  rolling  in  wealth,  and  at  present  con- 
tribute nothing  to  the  support  of  the  Government  which  protects 
them  and  gives  the  facilities  for  accumulating,  upon  which  they 
thrive."  We  can  only  reply  that  direct  taxation  can  be  enforced 
only  by  means  such  as  were  adopted  by  Napoleon  Buonaparte  to 
raise  money  from  the  wealthy  inhabitants  of  Cairo.  What  country 
but  England  has  ever  attempted  to  levy  an  income-tax  ?  Here 
it  has  been  successful  only  because  means  already  existed,  through 
parochial  and  municipal  imposts,  of  settling  and  collecting  the 
rate  laid  upon  every  description  of  property.  If  not  derived 
fi*om  land  or  houses,  the  public, sto^cks.  and  dividends  paid  by, banks 
and  corjporations  for  public  or  private  .works  are  here,  in  England, 
the  principal  sources  of  income,  and  the  obligation  to  deduct 
income-tax  is  the  simple  form  of  levy.  Everybody  knows  how 
small  is  the  proportion  raised  under  bonds  that  depend  upon  per- 
sonal declarations,  and  how  unsatisfactory  those  declarations  are^ 
even  in  this  country  of  high  moral  principle,  where  the  rule  is 
that  the  population  not  only  tax  themselves,  but  themselves  assess 
and  superintend  the  levy.  How  woidd  this  be  in  a  native  popu- 
lation all  opposed  in  spirit  and  by  interest  to  any  levy  at  all,  and 
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all  UDiting^  therefore^  to  defeat  the  intention  as  well  as  the 
enforcement  of  the  measure  ?  It  is  true  that  the  same  means 
exist  of  deducting  from  the  payment  of  interest  on  the  public 
debt,  and  so  on  railway,  and  bank,  and  other  corporation  divi- 
dends* '  But  who  would  be  the  payers  of  such  levies  ?  The  Euro- 
pean community,  as  we  have  shown,  in  the  proportion  of  more 
than  three  to  two ;  and  they  would  be  the  first  to  cry  out  against 
the  injustice  of  arbitrarily  reducing  the  stipulated  rate  of  interest 
for  the  use  of  the  money  which  has  been  lent  to  carry  the 
Government  through  its  difficulties. 

We  trust  Parliament  will  not  be  imposed  upon  by  the  specious 
arguments  that  will  be  urged  in  favour  of  direct  taxation  of  this 
kind  upon  a  subject-population  not  represented  in  its  body.  His- 
tory  will  have  been  written  in  vain,  if  it  afford  no  warning  against 
any  such  attempt. 


CHRISTMAS  PIECES.* 

The  winters  of  late  have  been  growing  milder  and  milder,  and  it 
would  seem  as  though  the  fruits  of  the  season  were  affected  in  a 
similar  manner.  Whether  the  progressive  insipidity  observable  in 
the  productions  of  those  gentlemen  who  are  eupheinistically 
called  caterer  for  the  public  amusement,  is  directly  traceable  to  the 
fact  that  the  mean  height  of  the  thermometer  during  the  month 
of  December  has  been  on  the  increase  for  the  last  few  years,  we 
are  not  natural  philosophers  enough  to  determine.  We  know  that 
in  the  vegetable  world  monstrous  growths  are  often  the  result  of 
an  elevated  temperature,  and  it  may  be  that  under  corresponding 
circumstances  some  human  brains  have  a  tendency  to  sprout  with 
bad  puns,  contorted  jokes,  and  extravagant  burlesque.  But  pass- 
ing by  the  more  strictly  scientific  question  as  to  what  the  cause 
may  be,  we  will  address  oui'selves  to  the  consideration  of  the  effect 
as  seen  in  the  works  of  our  minor  comic  dramatists.  Christmas 
pieces  have  in  general  been  considered  productions  of  too  ephe- 
meral and  unimportant  a  character  to  justify  criticism  from  a  lite- 
rals point  of  view.  They  were  supposed  to  be  mere  supplementary 
trifles  thrown  in  as  a  bonne  bouche  for  simple,  good-natured,  Christ- 
mas audiences.  If  they  were  good,  so  much  the  better  for  the 
holiday  folk  who  got  all  the  more  laughing  out  of  their  money. 
If  bad,  they  ran  some  two  or  three  weeks,  and  were  quietly  with- 
drawn, and  there  the  matter  ended,  no  harm  being  done  to  any 

♦  Mazeppcu    By  H.  J.  Bjron,  Esq. 

Kenilworth;  or  y*  Qwen,  y*  £arU,  and  y*  Maydmne:  a  Comic  Operatic 
Extravaganza.    By  Messrs.  Andrew  Halliday  and  Frederic  Lawiance. 
The  Siege  of  Troy;  a  Burlesque,  in  one  Act.    By  Robert  B.  Brough. 
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one  except^  perhaps^  to  the  manager  of  the  theatre.  But  this 
form  of  dramatic  literature  novr  exercises  too  great  an  influence 
on  our  theatres  both  before  and  behind  the  curtain,  and  exhibits 
peculiarities  too  strongly  marked  to  permit  us  to  treat  it  any 
longer  as  wholly  insignificant.  It  no  longer  occupies  an  inferior 
position ;  it  has  become  an  institution ;  it  sets  up  to  be  the  attrac- 
tion, and  gives  the  tone  to  the  modem  London  stage.  Such 
results  are  no  doubt  flattering  to  the  writers  who  have  achieved 
them,  but  we  can  scarcely  call  them  creditable,  if  we  look  at  the 
means  by  which  they  have  been  obtained.  It  may  sound  like  a 
paradox,  but  it  seems  to  us,  on  looking  at  their  works,  that  these 
gentlemen  consider  systematic  badness  to  be  the  main  element  of 
success,  and  the  virtue  which  should  be  cultivated  beyond  all 
others.  To  introduce  as  much  shameless  buffoonery,  both  verbal 
and  practical,  as  the  limits  of  the  piece  may  admit  of;  and  to  ex- 
cite, not  so  much  a  laugh  by  mere  absurdity,  as  an  unhealthy 
vibration  of  the  diaphragm  by  a  voluntary  abnegation  of  all  self- 
respect,  in  which  author,  actor,  and  audience  join,  like  school- 
boys blackening  each  other's  faces  that  all  may  revel  alike  in  the 
luxury  of  universal  smuttiness;  this  appears  to  us  to  be  the  gene- 
rous aspiration  of  the  pantomime  and  burlesque  writers  of  the 
day.  Of  course  we  shall  be  accused  of  being  mere  fautortB  vete* 
ruMf  who  refuse  to  see  any  merit  in  the  performances  of  their  own 
time.  This  is  the  shield  against  criticism  under  which  contempo- 
rary inferiority  always  seeks  to  cover  itself.  You  cannot  tread  on 
a  toadstool  nowadays  without  being  told  that  ''  Pooh  I  you  believe 
in  nothing  but  oaks.^'  Indeed,  one  of  the  writers  of  the  class 
we  refer  to^  touchingly  conscious  of  his  deserts^  forestalls  censure 
with  this  very  defence — if  defence  it  can  be  called — -just  as  a 
guilty  dog  howls  out  before  he  has  been  whipped.  There  are^  he 
says, 

"  Borne  worshippers  of  the  antique, 
Folks  of  a  most  uncertain  age,  who  pique 
Themselves  on  their  experience,  and  r^ 
At  modem  things — ^this  is  an  oft-told  tale. 
There  are  no  poets,  painters,  players,  plays. 
To  be  compared  witn  those  of  bygone  days. 
The  drama's  state  is  hopeless— that's  the  weed  I 
Its  pftlmy  days  are  done  foi^— 'tis  absurd  I " 

No  doubt  it  is,  but  not  so  great  an  absurdity  as  the  notion  of  the 
author  who  fancies  that^  therefore  he  comes  under  the  category  of 
those  who  bear  comparison  with  the  poets,  &c.,  of  bygone  days. 
It  is  not  because  it  wants  antiquity,  but  because  it  possesses  cer- 
tain noxious  properties,  that  we  despise  the  toadstool.  If  it  can 
prove  to  us  that  an  acorn  had  anythmg  to  do  with  its  generation, 
we  take  off  our  hats  to  it^  and  respect  the  possible  monarch  of  the 
woods.  But  if  our  senses  and  botanical  acquirements  convince  us 
that  it  is  a  rank  and  rot-begotten  fungus,  which  may  poi^n  some 
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timple  family  through  being  taken  for  an  honest,  unpretending 
mushfoom,  why  then  we  must  perforce  treat  it  as  nuisances 
deserve  to  be  treated. 

Another  objection  which  may  be  raised  to  these  remarks,  not 
by  the  authors  themselves  of  course,  but  by  certain  good-natured 
optimists,  is,  that  these  productions,  silly  and  contemptible  as 
they  are,  do  no  harm,  and  that  attacking  them  is  in  effect  break- 
ing a  butterfly  upon  a  wheel.  This,  of  course,  is  a  mere  matter  of 
opinion.  Harm  is  a  relative  expression.  If  it  be  no  harm  to 
drive  from  our  theatres  those  who  should  and  would  support  dra- 
matic art ;  to  pander  to  the  natural  irreverence  of  some,  and  to 
sow  the  seeds  of  irreverence  in  others,  by  treating  everything  that 
cultivated  minds  have  agreed  to  venerate  as  a  mere  peg  on  which 
to  hang  burlesque  and  parody;  to  substitute  verbal  antics  and 
buffoonery  for  wit  and  humour;  to  vulgarise  the  stage  by  adulte- 
rating its  langua^  with  the  slang  of  Seven  Dials,  and  to  debase 
its  actors  by  makmg  apish  grimace  their  highest  accomplishment 
— ^if  to  do  these  things  be  no  harm>  we  candidly  admit  we  are 
wrong  in  taking  this  matter  up  seriously.  But  believing,  as  we 
do^  that  these  are  among  the  results  brought  about  by  the  class  of 
writers  already  indicated,  and  finding  that,  judged  by  the  articles 
of  the  simple  faith  we  profess,  they  are  sins,  it  is  not  only  allow- 
able but  right  that  we  should  lift  up  our  voice  against  those 
whom  we  consider  to  be  the  sinners. 

But,  it  may  be  said,  if  these  works  are  so  bad,  how  comes  it 
that  they  are  so  popular  T  that,  night  after  night,  we  find  houses 
filled  to  suffocation :  no  standing-room  in  the  pit :  Christmas 
pieces  running  on  for  months,  and  withdrawn  only  to  make  room 
for  successors  of  the  same  stamp  at  Easter  T  This  is  the  argument 
advanced  in  favour  of  Mr.  Tupper,  Professor  HoUoway,  et  hoc 
ffenut  omne,  and  therefore  we  shall  not  put  ourselves  to  the  trouble 
of  attempting  to  answer  it.  Indeed,  we  know  of  no  system  of 
reasoning  sufficiently  powerful  to  bring  conviction  home  to  minds 
capable  of  believing  that,  because  Dr.  Dulcamara  has  a  steady 
and  extensive  sale  tor  his  infallible  rheumatism-powders,  they  are 
therefore  not  brick*>dust.  The  number  of  people  among  a  Christ- 
mas or  Easter  audience  who  ever  think  of  asking  themselves  the 
question^  ''Ought  I  to  be,  and  am  I  really  amused  with  all  this?'' 
was  never  very  great,  and  now  it  is  smaller  than  ever.  A  vast 
majority  go  to  the  theatre  mechanically,  sit  mechanically,  and 
laugh  mechanically,  and  they  would  do  just  the  same  at  a  funeral 
if  it  were  the  fashion.  Of  those  that  form  the  minority  it  is  a 
curious  thing  to  observe  how  few  will  confess  to  having  actually 
ffone.  They  merely  "  dropped  in  on  their  way  home,'*  or  "  looked 
in  just  to  see  what  the  new  burlesque  was  like'' — as  if  they  had 
been  guilty  of  a  weakness  for  which  some  excuse  was  required — 
but  they  did  not  go.  These,  however,  contribute  very  little  to- 
wards th6  filling  of  the  house.     It  is  the  good,  easy,  unthinking 
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people  who  go  because  others  go^  and  because  they  themselves 
have  been  accustomed  to  go^  and  who  laugh  because  it  is  expected 
of  them,  and  because  they  have  paid  their  money  to  laugh :  these 
are  the  folk  to  whom  we  owe  the  '^  crowded  houses/'  the  '' unpa- 
ralleled runs,''  the  "  shouts  of  laughter"  referred  to  in  the  play- 
bills. And,  after  all,  what  are  these  shouts  of  laughter?  If 
Hogarth  were  to  rise  from  the  dead,  what  sort  of  a  picture  would 
he  be  Ukely  to  make  out  of  a  row  of  faces  in  the  pit  while  a 
Christmas  piece  was  going  on  ?  He  might,  perhaps,  paint  a 
guffawing  audience,  but  he  would  find  it  very  hard  to  get  mate- 
rials for  a  '^  laughing  audience,"  properly  so  called.  These  people 
and  their  humble  servant  the  fun-wright  act  and  react  upon  each 
other.  He  gives  them  rubbish,  because  he  finds  them  easily 
satisfied;  they  are  easily  satisfied,  because  he  has  gradually  made 
them  used  to  rubbish. 

Three  of  this  season's  Christmas  pieces  now  lie  before  us  :  for, 
to  such  a  length  has  the  thing  gone,  these  productions  have  now 
got  into  the  habit  of  coming  out  as  books,  and  we  find,  set  up  in 
unblushing  type,  puns  and  jokes  which,  if  uttered  in  ordinary  con- 
versation, would  almost  justify  a  commission  of  lunacy.  Of  these, 
one  has  been  withdrawn,  having  proved  too  bad  even  for  the 
callosified  taste  of  a  modem  London  audience ;  the  other  two  are 
still  running,  and,  to  all  appearance,  likely  to  run  for  some  time 
longer.  Let  not  the  fortunate  authors  of  these  last,  persuade 
themselves  that  their  superior  success  is  due  to  their  superior 
merit.  Their  pieces  are  quite  as  bad  as  the  one  which  is  ddimct, 
but  the  badness  is  of  a  kind  to  which  the  public  has  become  ac- 
customed, and  which  is  therefore  taken  for  granted  as  being  all 
right.  They  are,  indeed,  all  three,  very  much  alike ;  but  if  we 
were  called  upon  to  say,  not  which  is  the  best,  for  that  would  be  a 
perfectly  irrelevant  question,  but  which  of  the  three  is  the  least 
obtrusive  in  its  badness,  we.  should  probably  select  the.Mazqipa 
of  Mr.  H.  J.  Byron,  which  is  now  being  performed  nig}it)y  at 
the  Olympic  Theatre.  ?  The  author  has.  earned  .for  chiijiself'the 
reputation  of  being  the  successor  of  Mr.  Talfourd,  an  honour  we 
should  be  sorry  to  grudge  him,  for  he  has  won  it  fairly  by  a  series 
of  attacks  upon  the  English  language,  which  for  audacity  rival,  if 
they  do  not  surpass,  any  of  the  feats  performed  by  that  gentleman. 
Mr.  Talfourd,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  has  written  nothing  this 
season,  and  we  beg  most  respectfully  and  sincerely  to  congratulate 
him  upon  the  event.  It  may,  indeed,  be  premature  to  do  so ;  a 
perfect  cure  may  not  have  been  effected.  Still,  we  venture  to  hope 
that,  having  exhausted  the  resources  of  his  mother-tongue — 
being  in  fact  punned  out — he  has  turned  his  attention  to  more 
creditable  pursuits,  and  will  allow  his  mantle  to  rest  upon  the 
shoulders  on  which  it  has  descended.  We  i^fer  to  him  here, 
because  in  a  discourse  of  this  sort,  it  is  necessary  often  to  go  back 
to  first  principles,  and  in  him  we  find  the  rise  of  what  has  since 
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expanded  into  a  system.  Before  his  time^  the  puu  was  moderately 
and  sparingly  employed  by  burlesque  writers,  to  give  a  sort  of 
flayour  to  their  works.  With  feelings,  no  doubt  somewhat  akin 
to  those  of  Watt,  when  he  first  beheld  the  rude  steani-engine  of 
his  day,  Mr.  Talfourd  perceived  that  here  was  a  great* power  ap- 
plied to  an  ignoble  purpose,  and  took  upon  himself  the  task  of 
evoking  the  latent  giant.  The  idea  which  occurred  to  him  was 
not  a  novel  one,  but  there  is  a  magnanimity  attached  to  the 
higher  order  of  intellects,  which  rises  superior  to  petty  cravings 
after  originality ;  and,  following  the  example  uf  that  great  genius 
who  gave  a  dmner  composed  entirely  of  sauces,  he  produced  a 
burlesque  composed  entirely  of  puns.  An  attempt  so  bold  was 
sure  to  give  the  cue  to  a  host  of  imitators,  and  among  these,  Mr. 
Byron  has  made  himself  conspicuous.  There  are,  however,  cer- 
tain differences  perceptible  between  his  style  and  that  of '  his 
master.  Mr.  Talfourd  frequently  tortured  a  word  into  a  shape  so 
unexpected  and  grotesque  that,  although  you  despised  yourself 
for  doing  so,  you  could  not  help  laughing.  Mr.  Byron  with, 
perhaps,  excessive  earnestness  of  purpose,  knocks  a  word  out  of 
shape  altogether^  and  presents  it  to  you  a  mangled,  amorphous 
mass,  as  in  the  following  cases,  ^^  A  halter  settler  is  the  halter- 
native  ^'— "  To  tame  a  horse  that 's  quite  untame-a-buU '' — "  You 
neednH  blubber,  for  it  wont  a-whale.^'  The  reader,  we  trust,  will 
acquit  us  of  having  wantonly  provoked  the  nausea  with  which  he 
is  now  suffering ;  but  in  the  cause  of  science  it  is  necessary  to 
mention  unpleasant  subjects.  "  In  iustice  to  himself,  the  author 
begs  to  state,''  in  his  preface,  ^'  that  this  Extravaganza  was  written 
as  it  were,  at  the  eleventh  hour,  and  in  little  over  a  fortnight.'' 
We  have  seldom  read  or  heard  a  more  painful  and  pathetic  con- 
fession. Not  to  speak  of  its  tone  of  regret,'  suggestive  of  bright 
thoughts  turning  up  only  when  too  late,  what  a  picture  does  it 
present  of  a  confirmed 'mental  disorganization!  From  a  cursory 
inspection  of  the  pamphlet  before  us,  we  should  say  that  there  is 
an  average  of  five  puns  to  the  page.  This  is  if  anything  under 
the  mark,  for  in  some  cases  that  number  is  nearly  doubled ;  how- 
ever, say  five.  Exclusive  of  title-page,  &c.,  there  are  thirty-four 
pages  in  the  book,  giving  a  total  of  one  hundred  and  seventy 
puns.  These  it  appears  were  produced  in  little  over  a  fortnight. 
We  trust  that  he  did  not  pun  professionally  on  the  two  Sundays 
included,  and  therefore  if  we  allow  the  "  httle  over  a  fortnight  ^' 
to  be  represented  by  the  formula  16—2  days,  we  shall  be  as  nearly 
as  possible  doing  justice  to  his  religious  principles,  as  well  as  to 
his  powers.  This  gives  us  12*14  puns  per  diem,  or,  neglecting 
the  decimals,  say  twelve  simply  as  the  average.  It  may  be  urged 
that  this  astounding  fecundity  was  the  result  of  special  circum- 
stances. This  we  deny.  All  Mr.  Byron's  puns  are  verbal,  and 
verbal  punning  is  an  art  which  can  only  be  acquired  and  preserved 
by  unremitting  practice.    To  have  attained  his  present  facility  he 
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nmst  hsTe  been  pmning  habitually,  fpr  aome  tiaie  at  laafet,  at  a 
rata  approsnnatiiig  doaelj  to  tbat  dedocci  bj  our  calenlarinna, 
and  what  a  comfort  ha  must  be  to  his  ftmily,  and  what  a  eom* 
paDion  for  a  wet  day  in  a  eoantrr  house  I  We  ihoold  have  thought 
that  a  man  who  deliTered  himadf  once  a  day,  or  etcn  once  a  week, 
of  a  sing^  pirn  like  anjr  of  ihoae  above  quoted,  would  have  been 
oonaidered  by  his  firienos  as  a  fit  sabject  for  remonatianeey  if  not 
for  medical  treatmeDt ;  and  yet  heie  is  a  gentleman  sqflfenng  from 
soch  a  discharge  cmce  in  every  honr  and  a  half,  not  to  speak  of 
the  nnrecorded  pons  which  no  doobt  eome  away  firom  him  when  he 
talks  in  his  sleep.  Wemakeafnssaboat  the  staleof  the  Thames, 
and  yet  here  is  a  feUow-ereatoie  in  a  condition  which  makea  that 
river  seem  actually  wholeiome  by  omipariaon.  Are  there  no 
sanitary  commissioners  f — ^is  there  no  quiddinie  for  such  a  ease  as 
this  f  Will  no  one  de-ponnify  him^  or  at  least  tonnel  him,  and 
compel  him  to  shoot  his  mblash  at  Tilbnry  or  Sonthend  T  L^ 
it  not  be  snppoaed  that  we  are  among  those  who  regard  puns,  as 

Gns,  with  a  fixed  animosity.  On  the  contrary,  we  hold  the  well* 
own  aphorism  of  Dr.  Johnson  to  be  a  most  illiberal  remark, 
and  utterly  unworthy  of  that  great  philosopher.  A  oollo^uial 
pun  is  occasionally  very  delightful,  and  not  a  bit  the  less  so  if  it 
should  happen  to  be  extravagantly  bad.    But  this  is  because  it 

Kps  out  80  suddenly  and  unexpectedly,  that  you  feel  it  must  have 
m  unpremeditated.  A  jack-in-the*box  is  in  efiect  a  practical 
pun,  when  you  unsuspiciously  raise  the  lid;  but  when  the  hideous 
figure  stands  wagging  on  its  springs  before  you,  and  letting  vou 
see  its  artful  construction,  it  becomes  a  mere  ugly  toy.  And  so 
it  is  with  manufactured  and  made*to*order,  and,  above  all,  writt^ 
puns.  What  can  be  more  absurd,  or  more  opposed  to  the  essence 
of  the  thing,  than  the  notion  of  a  man  sitting  down  deliberately 
to  make  puns,  pouncing  upon  an  unfortunate  word,  and  then 
hunting  for  its  punnable  correlative,  and  committing  the  result  to 
writing  ?  Even  were  that  result  an  otherwise  respectable  jeu  de 
mot,  the  fact  would  be  sufficient  to  deprive  it  of  all  merit,  but 
when  it  is  like  what  we  have  seen,  words  are  wanting  to  describe 
the  idiotcv  of  the  whole  proceeding.  But  this  is  not  the  worst; 
there  is  toe  additional  consideration  that  these  things  are  repeated 
night  after  night.  What  must  be  the  sufferings  of  the  unfor* 
tunate  actors,  who  are  obliged  nightly  to  commit  these  outrages 
on  decency;  to  go  on  for  two  or  three  weary  months  with  the 
trambe  repetiia  of  mutilations  and  mispronunciations  1  And  how 
thev  must  look  forward  to  the  production  of  a  new  piece,  bringing 
with  it,  at  least,  the  dismal  comfort  of  a  fresh  set  of  imbecilities. 
But  no  doubt  they  get  used  to  it  in  time.  We  remember  dis- 
tinctly bow  charmingly  one  pretty  girl  used  to  show  her  distreii, 
a  couple  of  years  ago,  when  delivering  the  points  of  a  burleaqua. 
You  could  always  tell  by  the  expression  of  her  face,  when  any- 
thing particularly  ibamelesa  waa  eoming.    It  seamed  to  say, 
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'^Now  miadj  Pm  not  responaible  for  this.  I'm  ouly  the  actrcMi 
and  it's  none  of  my  doing/'  We  naw  her  the  other  night.  She 
ifl  case-hardened  now,  will  utter  the  toughest  joke  that  can  be 
given  to  her  without  wincing,  and  exhibits  no  greater  trepidation 
at  a  loathlie  pun,  than  she  would  in  the  presenoe  of  a  pantomime 
dragon. 

As  certain  little  animals  are  said  to  have  still  smaller  animals  of 
their  own  species  for  parasites^  so^  it  would  appear,  even  these 
imitators  have  others  to  imitate  them,  and  so  go  on  o^  ultimatum. 
But  the  power  seems  to  grow  weaker  as  it  descends,  Mr.  Talfourd, 
andj  after  him,  Mr.  Byron,  achieved  their  triumphs  single-handed; 
but  as  we  go  lower  in  the  scale,  we  come  to  a  point  where  it  takes 
two  men  to  make  a  burlesque*  How  they  divide  their  labour,  and 
whether  th^  hunt  in  couples  for  their  victims  in  the  columns  of 
Johnson's  Dictionary,  are  points  yet  to  be  ascertained.  All  we 
know  at  present  is  that  Mr.  Byron's  place  as  joker  in  ordinary  to 
the  Strand  Theatre  is  now  filled  by  two  gentlemen,  Messrs.  Halli* 
day  and  Lawranoe,  who  are  the  jomt  authors  of  Kenilworth.  This 
piece  is,  of  course,  a  comic  version  of  the  novel  of  the  same  name } 
or,  as  the  writers  humorously  say,  '^a  novel  edition  of  Scott's 
novel  of  that  name,  but  such  a  long  way  after  Scott  as  to  let  the 
authors  off  scot  free.''  It  does  not  rest  upon  its  punning  merits 
alone,  though  these  of  themselves  would  almost  place  it  on  a  level 
with  Mr.  Byron's  Mazeppa.  The  real  fun  of  the  piece  deuends 
upon  such  contrivances  as  making  Queen  Elizabeth  talk  pouiouse 
slang.  Sir  Walter  Baleigh  drink  beer  out  of  the  pewter,  and  other 
ingenious  adaptations  of  what  the  authors  consider  to  be  the 
manners  of  modern  society  to  historical  personages  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  It  is  clear  these  are  looked  upon  by  audience  and 
authors  as  redeeming  features,  for  in  other  respects  the  piece  is  so 
obviously  vulgar  and  stupid  that  it  must  have  been  by  this  time 
withdrawn  as  unendurable,  were  it  not  for  these  genial  pleasantries. 

But  the  sinner,  by  far  the  worst  of  the  set,  is  Mr,  Brough* 
There  is  nothing  in  the  works  of  the  writers  we  have  alluded  to 
that  Lord  Macaulay's  favourite  fifth-form  boy  could  not  have 
done,  though  a  great  deal,  we  trust,  that  that  model  youn^ 
gentleman  would  not  do.  With  Mr.  Brough  it  is  different.  He  u 
a  man  of  great  talent,  and  when  he  pleases  can  do,  and  has  often 
proved  that  he  can  do,  good  things.  This  in  itself  would  be 
sufficient  to  make  us  regret  sincerely  the  appearance  of  his  name 
on  the  title-page  of  a  burlesque ;  but  when  that  burlesque  is  such 
a  one,  and  written  in  such  a  spirit  as  his  Siege  of  Troy,  we 
hardly  know  what  we  ought  to  say  of  him.  Messrs.  Halliday  and 
Lawranee  are'  irreverent,  but  their  irreverence  is  that  of  the 
monkey  who  destroys  a  work  of  art  without  knowing  what  be  is 
doing,  or  having  anything  beyond  a  confused  notion  that  it  is 
ttiaehieif,  and  that  he  is  meddling  with  something  which  he  ou^ht 
to  bare  alom*    They  probably  are  just  as  much  apquainted  with, 
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and  jnst  as  capable  of  appreciating  the  times  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
as  those  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba.     Mr.  BrougVs^  on  the  other 
hand^  is  the  irreverence  of  Mephistopheles.     It  is  just  because  he 
knows  thoroughly  what  he  is  doing  that  he  does  it  with  so  much 
pleasure.     He  takes  a  devilish  dehght  in  representing  Hector 
drunk^  reeling  about  the  stage^  talking  slang,  because  he  knows 
perfectly  what  Hector  is.     It  is  a  curious^  and  perhaps  a  satis- 
factory thing,  to  see  how  this  exquisite  subtlety  of  humour  has 
defeated  itself.     In  his  satanic  glee  at  the  prospect  of  defiling 
Homer,  Mr.  Brough  forgot  to  ask  himself  the  question,  where 
was  he  to  get  an  audience  ?     People  who  knew  anything  about 
Homer  were  not  very  likely  to  patronize  such  a  production,  and 
what  attraction  was  there  for  any  others  ?     Naturally  the  piece 
was  very  soon  withdrawn,     (rood  simple  Lyceum  audiences,  how 
were  they  to  appreciate  the  delicate  humour  of  Hector's  hiccup 
and  stagger,  not  knowing  who  Hector  was  ?    The  whole  point  of 
the  thing  lay  in  its  being  Hector,  and  all  they  saw  was  a  drunken 
man  in  a  helmet.     What  was  it  but  common-place  to  them  when 
"  Hector  is  led  out  *  rather  how  came  you  so,' "  and  Astyanax  led 
in  in  a  perambulator,  as  per  the  stage  directions,  or'wnen  Ajax 
''shies  up  his  castor''  and  talks  the  language  usually  attributed 
to   a  sporting  .'public- house?     What  dreary   fun   this  is,   what 
melancholy  pleasantry!     We  once  had  the  character  of  being  a 
humorous  people ;  is  it  to  this  that  the  humour  of  our  country 
has  dwindled  ?     If  so,  then  we  do  indeed,  as  old  Froissart  says, 
''disport  ourselves  sadly  after  the  fashion  of  our  nation."     And 
yet  we  dare  say  we  shall  be  called  fogies  and  sticks-in-the-mud, 
and  other  facetious  names,  because  we  do  not  relish  this  kind  of 
thing.     As  we  contemplate  its  effects,  it  is  hard  to  help  echoing 
Mr.  Byron's  ironical  assertion  that  the  state  of  the  drama  is  hope- 
less.    As  these  slangy  vulgar  burlesques  increase  in  number, 
slanginess,  and  vidgarity,  the  production  of  anything  of  real  merit 
must  become  more  and  more  rare.     The  lean  kine  will  devour 
the  fat  kine,  and  be  not  a  whit  the  fatter,  or  more  respectable,  for 
the  meal.    The  audiences  are  antagonistic.    The  people  who  care 
for  the  one  will  not  care  for  the  other ;  so,  as  it  is  impossible  to 
have  two  audiences,  one  to  turn  in  as  the  other  turns  out,  the 
question  will  be  simply,  which  of  the  two  is  to  be  sacrificed  to  the 
other?     This  the  manager  will  be  sure  to  settle  in  the  way  that 
suits  his  pocket  best,  of  course  selecting  that  audience  which  costs 
him  least  in  catering  for  it.     It  is  a  complicated  afiair,  like  that 
case  of  mutual  involvement,  the  old  story  of  stick,  stick  beat  dog, 
dog,  dog  bite  cat,  &c.     If  the  stick  refused  to  beat  the  dog,  or  the 
dog  gave  up  all  hostile  intentions  towards  the  cat,  everything  would 
have  gone  quite  smooth.   So  if  the  people  could  be' prevented  from 
going  to  burlesques,  or  the  burlesque-writers  from  writing  them,  or 
the  managers  from  taking  them,  there  would  be  some  chance  of  a 
creditable  stage.    Managers  would  be  obliged  to  pay  well,  and  if 
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they  paid  well,  they  would  get  good  work ;  or,  even  at  the  worst, 
there  are  scores  of  excellent  old  plays  which,  thanks  to  the  present 
system,  have  been  banished  the  stage,  and  would  be  almost  as 
good  as  novelties.  This,  of  course,  is  impossible;  but  we  have 
a  really  practical  suggestion  to  make.  Let  managers  generally 
adopt  Mr.  Webster's  plan,  and  revive  some  of  the  graceful,  neatly 
written  old  extravaganzas,  instead  of  bringing  out  new  rub- 
bish. It  will  cost  them  less,  and  they  will  please  all  parties. 
It  is  not  profound  wisdom  or  subtle  wit  that  we  want.  Let  us 
have  something  like  what  gentlemen  should  write  and  gentlemen 
can  listen  to:  something  that  can  be  amusing  without  being 
vulgar,  and  smart  without  being  slangy.  The  extravaganzas  of 
Mr.  Planch^  comply  with  these  conditions,  and  it  would  very  soon 
be  found  that  the  present  uncritical,  undiscriminating  audiences 
were  just  as  well  satisfied  with  them  in  spite  of  their  deficiency  in 
puns  and  coarseaess. 


THE  HOMELESS  POOR. 

Among  the  various  questions  relating  to  the  Homeless  Poor, 
it  is  important  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  what  is  the  number  of 
the  destitute,  and  especially  whether  they  are  increasing  or  de- 
creasing. There  is  great  danger  of  exaggerating  the  number, 
unless  an  unusual  degree  of  discretion  is  exercised.  We  read 
that  one  refuge  has  sheltered  so  many  individuals,  and  another 
BO  many  more  during  the  vear,  and,  taking  the  returns  of  the 
various  casual  wards,  and  adding  all  these  amounts  together,  pro- 
claim the  number  of  the  homeless  to  be  just  as  many  thousands 
as  this  method  of  calculation  may  happen  to  give.  Lord  Harrowby, 
in  a  published  letter,  states  that  8000  individuals  were  sheltered 
last  year  in  the  Dudley  Stuart  Nightlv  Refuge.  From  the 
Report  for  1857-8  of  the  Playhouse  Ysrd  Asylum,  we  find  that 
6092  persons  were  received  into  that  Institution  during  last  season; 
while  Mr.  Day,  of  Southwark,  estimates  the  number  of  casual 
paupers  at  somewhere  about  25,000.  From  these  and  similar 
statistics  many  writers,  by  the  simple  process  of  addition,  greatly 
exaggerate  the  extent  of  the  evil.  It  is  our  present  purpose  to 
place  before  the  public,  as  concisely  and  as  correctly  as  we  can, 
some  of  the  principal  efforts  which  are  now,  and  have  for  some 
time  been,  in  operation,  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  Home- 
less Poor.  Whilst  doing  this,  we  shall  seek  to  set  right  some 
misapprehensions  which  a  superficial  view  of  the  matter  is  apt  to 
engender. 

It  is  our  intention  in  this  article  to  confine  ourselves  to  an 
attempt  at  estunating  the  probable  number  of  persons  who  are 
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compelled  by  circumstanceB  to  seek  the  shelter  of  the  casual  ward 
and  Nightly  Refuge,  and  to  a  general  description  of  the  Eefugea 
and  their  inmates  j  any  facts  we  may  consider  it  necessary  to 
make  use  of  in  so  doing,  will  be  drawn  from  personal  experiences. 

Jt  has  been  apparent,  for  many  years^  to  those  whose  position 
gave  them  an  opportunity  to  form  an  opinion,  that  influences 
were  at  work,  which  were  slowly,  but  not  the  less  surely,  reducing 
the  number  of  the  homeless  race,  and  the  intensity  of  their  suffer- 
ings. Occurrences,  which  caused  much  indignation  and  excite- 
ment at  the  time  when  they  took  place,  may  seem  to  contradict 
this,  but  an  explanation  of  some  of  the  circumstances  attending 
them  may  serve  to  show  how  little  such  things  can  be  relied  on  as 
trustworthy  evidence. 

It  will  be  ill  the  recollection  of  most  newspaper  readers  that 
three  winters  ago,  almost  daily  reports  appeared,  giving  accounts 
of  the  great  amount  of  misery  endured  by  persons  unable  to  gain 
admission  to  tixe  casual  ward  of  the  Whitechapel  Workhouse,  and 
who  were  in  consequence  obliged  to  pass  the  night  on  the  pave- 
ment outside.  It  happened  that  one  night,  among  a  number  of 
persons  congregated  there,  a  boy,  about  fourteen  years  old,  was 
found,  who  was  the  next  morning  brought  to  the  police-court  of 
the  district  by  the  gentleman  who  had  on  several  occasions  given 
money  to  the  people  he  from  time  to  time  found  assembled 
at  the  workhouse  door.  The  boy  had  but  one  toe  on  one  foot, 
and  three  on  the  other.  On  being  questioned,  he  said  that  be  had 
lost  his  toes  by  exposure  to  cold,  and  that  he  had  neither  father 
nor  mother,  it  was  true,  as  he  stated,  that  his  toes  had  been 
frost-bitten,  and  it  was  also  true  that  he  was,  at  that  time,  without 
parents,  but  he  made  a  reservation  of  some  parts  of  his  bistorv. 
He  should  have  added  that,  two  years  before,  he  had  voluntarily 
left  a  good  home  and  a  kind  mother,  and  that  it  was  of  his  own 
good-will  and  pleasure  he  was  there,  without  home  and  friends,  as 
it  was  only  a  month  previous  to  his  being  found  outside  the  work- 
house, that  he  absconded  from  an  industrial  school,  in  which  he 
had  been  placed  by  a  kind-hearted  teacher  of  a  ragged  school, 
who  found  him  wandering  somewhere  in  Southwark.  He  was  an 
intelligent  boy,  with  a  simple,  honest  expression  of  oountenanoe, 
and  there  are  no  reasons  to  believe  that  he  ever  committed  a  dis- 
honest act,  but  he  was  a  great  liar. 

We  need  not  describe  the  individuals  composing  those  outlying 
heups  J  they  must  have  been  seen  by  most  persons  whose  busmesa 
or  pleasure  took  them  into  the  neighbourhood  of  those  workhouses 
which  stand  in  the  main  thoroughfares  of  central  London.  Be- 
sides, they  have  been  depicted  again  and  again  by  the  most 
*  popular  writer  of  our  day,  who,  a  night  or  two  after  the  occur- 
rence of  the  incident  just  narrated,  himself  made  a  visit  to  that 
locality.  He  well  described  the  circumstances  nnder  which  he 
then  saw  these  people,  but  there  was  much  that  was  concealed 
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from  his  observation,  much  which  could  only  be  guessed  at  from 
some  years  of  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  hidden  portion  of 
their  ufe.  Persons,  such  as  those  we  are  now  writing  of,  are 
consummate  judges  of  character,  and  are  constantly  on  the 
watch  to  make  every  circumstance  turn  to  their  own  advan- 
tage. At  the  time  we  are  writing  of  the  unusual  distress 
amongst  the  weavers,  and  others  of  the  labouring  class  in  Spital- 
fields  and  the  adjoining  districts,  called  forth  a  large  amount  of 
public  sympathy.  True  to  their  instincts,  and  making  sure  of 
finding  the  casual  ward  already  full,  the  vagrants  made  a  descent 
upon  the  workhouse,  ready  to  appropriate  to  their  own  purposes 
that  which  was  meant  for  their  more  deserving  brethren.  The 
habit  of  this  vagrant  class  of  shifting  from  place  to  place  was 
oftentimes  the  means  of  bringing  the  authorities  of  the  work- 
houses favoured  by  their  attentions  into  great  disrepute,  as  well 
as  of  appearing  to  favour  the  notion  which  then  prevailed,  that 
the  number  of  homeless  persons  was  on  the  increase.  One  night 
they  would  be  heard  of  at  one  place,  another  night  they  were 
discovered  in  a  different  locality ;  but  wherever  they  went,  their 
object  was  not  to  gain  admission  to  the  casual  ward,  but  to 
obtain  money  from  the  passers-by,  the  public  little  suspecting 
that  these  groups  consisted  for  the  most  part  of  the  same  per- 
sons. Their  movements  were  directed  by  about  a  dozen  feUows  of 
from  seventeen  to  twentv  years  of  age,  who  appointed  the  places 
where  they  should  assemWe.  It  required  a  good  deal  of  general* 
ship  to  arrange  all  matters,  and  to  make  things  souare  to  their 

Eurposes,  as  it  was  of  great  importance  to  be  sure  tnat  the  work* 
ouse  to  which  application  had  to  be  made  was  already  too  full  to 
admit  them,  and  tne  preference  was  always  given  to  the  one  which 
stood  in  a  principal  thoroughfare.  Hence,  Whitechapel  was  the 
best  for  this  purpose,  Westminster  good,  St.  Martin's  pretty 
good,  St.  Pancras  tolerable.  They  carefully  avoided  those  work- 
houses  which  stood  in  out-of-the-way  situations,  and  whenever  it 
was  found  that,  in  despite  of  their  best-conceived  plans,  the  casual 
ward  still  had  room  for  a  few  persons,  some  of  their  number  would 
consent  to  sacrifice  themselves  for  the  general  welfare  and  go  in- 
side on  condition  of  having  their  due  share  of  the  proceeds  when 
they  came  out  in  the  morning.  Of  course,  it  would  now  and  then 
happen  that  some  deserving  creatures  would  be  applying  for  ad- 
mission while  the  roughs  were  still  clamouring  at  the  door,  and 
finding  themselves  forestalled  would  remain  all  night  with  the  rest, 
who  rather  liked  their  company,  as  it  gave  an  additional  appear- 
ance of  genuineness  to  the  whole  affair.  The  leaders  of  these  gangs 
delighted  in  nothing  so  much  as  in  bullying  and  annoying  the 
workhouse  officials,  and  when  we  call  to  piind  the  not  over 
choice  epithets  such  people  can  at  times  use,  it  will  not  surprise 
anyone  to  find  that  they  generally  succeeded.^  It  is,  perhaps, 
necessary  to  explain^  in  order  to  prevent  mistake^  that  these 
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groups  of  persons  were  not  to  be  found  every  night  of  the  year  in 
the  manner  described^  and,  indeed,  but  for  a  very  small  portion  of 
it.  Generally,  when  in  London,  they  lodged  in  one  of  the  Night 
Refuges,  and  it  was  only  occasionally,  and  at  such  times  as  the  one 
in  question,  that  these  gangs  were  organized.  That  winter  was  the 
last  time  of  their  appearance  in  public,  and  it  would  seem  that 
they  are  as  quick  to  detect  signs  of  social  change  among  their 
own  class  as  they  are  to  adapt  their  movements  to  the  humour 
of  society,  for  there  remains  not  more  than  one  of  those  who 
were  foremost  in  these  practices.  This  individual  has  tried 
his  hand  at  reformation,  and  was  discharged  only  a  few  months 
since  for  gross  misconduct  from  one  of  the  metropolitan  institu- 
tions. Most  of  the  others  are  either  in  India  or  on  their  way 
thither;  a  stray  diamond  in  the  way  of  "loot*'  probably  having 
more  attractions  for  them  than  a  few  coppers  obtained  on  the 
Whitechapel  pavement.  Four  or  five  of  the  more  subordinate 
members  still  hang  about  the  streets,  and  one  of  them  has  lately 
been  *'  wanted,''  on  suspicion  of  having  taken  part  in  a  robbery. 

We  never  discovered  that  a  robbery,  or  any  other  act  of  violence, 
was  ever  committed  upon  street  passengers  by  persons  congre- 
gated together,  in  the  manner  described.  Now  and  then  a  fight 
was  got  up  between  two  of  their  number,  but  it  seemed  to  be  as 
much  for  the  sake  of  varying  the  monotony  of  the  early  hours  of 
the  morning,  as  for  any  expression  of  hostility  towards  each  other. 
They  were  uniformly  kind  to  the  really  necessitous^  who  shared 
the  pavement  with  them,  and  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  a 
labouring  man  to  be  sent  on  his  journey  with  the  means,  furnished 
by  them,  of  procuring  food  to  sustain  him  on  his  travels. 

There  is  this  singular  fact  connected  with  the  Whitechapel 
Workhouse,  that  since  the  old  building,  which  stood  in  the  High 
Street,  has  been  pulled  down,  and  the  casual  ward  removed  farther 
back,  quite  away  from  the  main  thoroughfare,  there  have  been 
scarcely  any  casual  applicants ;  so  that,  although  the  ward  can 
accommodate  forty  persons  nightly,  there  has  not  been  more  than 
that  number  weekly  during  the  present  winter. 

The  Playhouse  Yard  Itefiige  has  been  established  about  forty 
years.  It  is  situated  in  Playhouse  Yard,  Whitecross  Street.  The 
object  of  the  Committee  is  to  give  nightly  shelter  to  destitute 
persons  during  inclement  winter  seasons,  and  the  period  for  open- 
ing and  closing  the  Institution  is  determined  by  the  severity  of  the 
weather.  Shelter  is  afibrded  to  about  750  men,  women,  and 
children.  An  admission-ticket  is  given  to  every  applicant  for 
whom  there  is  room,  entitling  the  holders  of  it  to  lodgings  for 
seven  nights,  at  the  expiration  of  which  time  they  must  depart, 
and  cannot  be  readmitted  until  a  fortnight  has  elapsed.  Bread  is 
distributed  night  and  morning — ^half  a  pound  to  each  inmate. 
Divine  service  is  conducted  on  the  Sunday  within  the  Refuge,  by  a 
clergyman  of  the  Established  Church,  and  throughout  the  whole 
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of  that  day  the  lodgers  are  allowed  to  remain  in  the  Asylum,  being 
served  with  an  extra  ration  of  bread,  with  the  addition  of 
chec»e.  In  past  years,  when  circumstances  have  appeared  to  call 
for  it,  the  Committee  have  opened  one,  and  sometimes  two  addi- 
tional Asylums  in  other  parts  of  the  town ;  but  this  has  not  hap- 
pened since  the  year  1849. 

A  superintenaent  and  matron,  with  their  assistants,  remain 
up  all  night,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  such  persons  as 
require  shelter,  at  whatever  hour  they  may  apply.  No  recom- 
mendation is  necessary  to  procure  admission ;  and,  as  a  general 
rule,  the  inmates  must  be  within  doors  between  five  and  seven 
o^clock.  The  sleeping  berths  are  a  kind  of  trough  called  a 
*'  bunk/'  with  a  mattress  at  the  bottom,  and  the  practice  of  sup- 
plying the  lodgers  with  a  leather  rug  for  a  covering,  appears  to 
have  suggested  the  name  of  "  Leather  Hotel,''  which  they  have 
applied  to  the  Refuge.  A  large  fire  is  kept  burning,  and  proper 
attention  is  given  to  ventilation,  and  all  the  other  appliances  for 
rendering  the  dormitories  comfortable  and  healthy. 

It  is  impossible  to  stand  and  look  upon  the  hundreds  of  sleepers, 
as  they  lie  in  rows  in  the  large  lower  room  of  the  Refuge,  without 
experiencing  something  akin  to  a  sensation  of  horror.  Such  a 
scene  seems  to  show,  as  much  as  anything  can,  how  low  our 
common  humanity  can  sink,  and  at  what  depths  it  is  content  to 
remain.  It  is  the  endeavour  of  the  Committee,  in  order  to  guard 
against  imposition,  to  make  the  sleeping-places  as  little  inviting 
as  possible;  but,  inasmuch  as  they  are  totally  unable,  with  all 
their  care,  to  prevent  the  admission  of  improper  persons,  would  it 
not  be  as  well  for  them  so  to  improve  the  internal  arrangements 
of  the  Refuge,  that  the  really  deserving  necessitous  may  accept 
their  bounty  without  degradation  ?  This  suggestion  we  respect- 
fully and  earnestly  press  upon  them  for  their  consideration — the 
more  so,  as  they  certainly  could  adopt  other  means  for  preventing 
impostare. 

It  happens  that  in  the  course  of  every  year  some  thousands 
of  hard-working  agricultural  labourers  pass  through  London,  on 
their  way  from  place  to  place,  seeking  for  employment.  l!lieir 
wants  are  easily  satisfied ;  all  they  need  is  a  night's  lodging  and 
a  meal,  for  which  they  will  thank  you,  and  proceed  on  their  way. 
We  saw  such  a  man  a  few  nights  since  come  to  the  door  of  a 
Refuge  and  ask  for  a  lodging.  He  had  walked  many  miles  that 
day,  he  said,  and  was  on  his  way  to  see  if  he  could  get  employ- 
ment at  the  drainage  works  near  the  Victoria  Park.  He  gave  his 
age  as  fifty,  but  he  looked  ten  years  older,  and  was  so  exhausted  by 
his  long  walk,  and  his  legs  were  so  swollen,  that  the  kindly  su- 
perintendent ^nd  his  assistant  were  obliged  to  help  him  up  to  his 
"  bunk."  It  was  impossible  to  doubt  what  this  man  said,  his 
appearance  and  every  circumstance  about  him  proclaimed  most 
unmistakeably  the  British  agricultural  labourer,  and  as  we  stood 
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looking  on  him^  we  could  not  help  wishing  that  lodgings^  other 
than  the  Nightly  Refuge^  or  casual  ward,  were  provided  for  per- 
sons of  his  class. 

They  are,  for  the  most  part,  decent  in  their  hahits,  and  it  is 
scarcely  possible  for  them  to  sleep  either  in  the  workhouse  or 
Refuge  without,  on  their  departure,  taking  away  with  them  more 
mementos  of  the  place  than  is  at  all  desirable.  A  reference  to 
the  classified  list,  which  we  subjoin,  shows  that  the  Playhouse 
Yard  Refuge  gave  shelter  to  nearly  2000  labourers  last  year,  and 
that  out  of  the  whole  number  admitted  into  that  Asylum,  viz. 
6092,  only  1190,  or  less  than  20  per  cent.,  belonged  to  the 
metropolis.  The  subject,  we  admit,  presents  many  difficulties,  for 
it  must  be  told  that  a  great  number  of  persons  who  are  able  to 
pay  for  a  bed  take  advantage  of  the  Night  Refuge.  The  mere  fact 
of  its  being  known  that  accommodation  can  be  so  readily  obtained 
in  London,  is  mainly  the  cause  of  great  numbers  of  persons  yearly 
leaving  the  country,  relying  upon  the  chance  of  some  kind  c/i 
employment  turning  up  in  the  metropolis. 

We  need  do  little  more  than  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  more 
than  300  foreign  seamen  lodged  in  this  Refuge  within  the  same 
period.  We  are  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  all  the  ramifi- 
cations of  a  seafaring  life  to  say  much  about  this  phase  of  the 
matter,  and  we  are  strongly  disinclined  to  enter  into  a  controversy 
with  the  shipping  interest.  It  may,  or  it  may  not,  be  necessary  to 
give  such  shelter  to  foreign  seamen,  but  at  all  events  we  are  very 
certain  that  they  ought  to  have  a  Refuge  specially  set  apart  for  them 
alone,  and  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  persons  connected  with 
one  of  the  societies  for  the  protection  of  seamen.  There  were,  in 
addition  to  these,  about  170  British  sailors. 

Classification  as  to  Trades  of  the  Indimduals  sheltered  at  the 
Playhouse  Yard  Refuge  during  the  Winter,  1858. 


Actor    .... 

1 

Architect       . 

1 

Arttftcial  Flowertnakera . 

15 

Bakers  and  OolifeetioDers 

.      30 

Basketmakers 

6 

Blockmakers 

2 

Boilermakers 

8 

Bookbinders  . 

28 

Boot  and  Shoe  makers  . 

.     113 

Braciert  and  Tinmen 

35 

Brewer  .... 

1 

Brickmakers  . 

.       23 

Bricklayers    . 

80 

Bruahmakers . 

14 

Batchers 

.       10 

Buttonmakers 

2 

Cabinetmakers,    Upholsterers, 

p 

and  Undertakers 

62 

Carpenters  and  Joiners  . 

88 

Carvers  and  QUders 

9 

Charwomen   . 

448 

Chemists 

2 

Chimney  Sweeps    . 

5 

Clerkd  and  Shopmen 

29 

Ciothworkers 

3 

Cutlers 

3 

Cotton  Spinnfer 
Composition-makers 
Combmaker  .        •        .        . 

1 

2 

1 

Coopers         ,        .        .        , 

12 

Curriers  and  Leather  Dressen 

10 

Discharged  Soldiers 

12 

Drovers 

10 

Dyers 

3 

Engineers                      .        . 

36 

Engraver       .        .        .        , 

1 

Errand  Boys .        .        .        . 

199 

Fellmonger   .        .        .        . 

1 
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71 


Flax  and  Hemp  Dreaaen 

8 

Bailmaker 

1 

French-polishen    . 

27 

Sawyers 

.      24 

Gardeners 

14 

Bawmaker      •        • 

Gardenwomen 

17 

Scalemakers  . 

Gasfittera 

5 

School  Master,  1;  and  Mis- 

Glasaeotter   . 

1 

tresses,  2    . 

GloTCft 

4 

Seamen 

612 

Gunmakers    . 

2 

Servants 

.    238 

Hairdressers  . 

9 

Shipwrights    . 

Hamessmakers 

12 

Skin  Dressers  and  Farriers 

22 

Batters 

7 

Smiths   .... 

.     114 

Hawkers       .        .        .        . 

204 

Stablemen      .        •        .        . 

47 

Iron  Founders  and  Moulders 

7 

Staymaker 

Tailors 

Japanners 

3 

97 

Jewellers  and  Watchmakers   . 

11 

Tallow  Chandlers    . 

Labourers      .        .        .        . 

1767 

Tanners          .        .        .        , 

Looking-glassmaker 

1 

Tinplate  Workers  . 

liudfer-matchmakers 

3 

Tobacconists,  Cigar,  and  Pipe^ 

Machhiiats 

8 

makers        .... 

Machine  Ruler 

1 

Topmakers     • 

Masons 

21 

TrusAmaker    . 

Millers  .... 

3 

Turners 

16 

Miner     .... 

1 

TraTeller 

Needlewomen 

,    600 

Umbrella-makers   • 

Neimaker       .        •        .        . 

1 

Waiters 

Nurses 

14 

Weavers         .        .        .        , 

67 

Organ  Builder        « 

1 

WheelwrighU 

Packers .        •        .        • 

2 

Wireworkera  .... 

Painters,  Plumbers,  and  Glii^ 

Women  and  Children  without 

liers   

86 

occupation  .        .        •        . 

761 

Paper  Stainers  and  Hangers  , 

.       16 

Woodcutters  .... 

Pictore-framemakers      . 

4 

Woolsorter     .        .        .        , 

Pinmaker       .        .        .        . 

1 

Zincworker    .... 

Porters  .... 

.      34 

Printers  and  Type  Founders 

42 

Bopemakers  .        .        •        . 

33 

Total  .... 

6092 

Places  to  which  the  Individuals  sheltered  during  the  Winter, 
1858,  belonged. 

UKrrKl)  KINaDOM.— SKOLAin). 
Bedfordshire  . 
Berkshire 
Buckinghamshire 
Cambridge 
Cheshire 
Gomwall 
Cumberkod   . 
Derbyshire     . 
DeTonshire     . 
Dorsetshire     • 
Durham         « 
Essex 

Qloncestershire 
Hampshire     • 
Berefbrdshire 


ND. 

Hertfordshire 

.       •    108 

.      42 

Huntingdonshire    .        < 

6 

•     131 

Kent      . 

.    436 

.      67 

Lancashire      . 

.    458 

.      78 

Leicestershire 

.       18 

14 

Lincolnshire    • 

.      40 

•       12 

London  . 

.  1190 

.       12 

Middlesex       . 

.    269 

.       14 

Norfolk. 

.        .      87 

.      81 

Northampton 
Northumberland     . 

.      46 

•       21 

8 

.      31 

NotUnghamshlre     • 

•      20 

•    187 

Oxfordshire    • 

»       .      62 

.      40 

Butlandshire  • 

.        .        6 

.    246 

Shropshire 

.        .      20 

.      IS 

Somersetshire 

.        .    133 
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StaffordBliice  •        ...      54 

Suffolk 73 

Surrey 169 

Sus-sex 91 

Warwickshire  .  .  .214 
Wiltshire  .  .  •  •  50 
Worcestershire  ...  .28 
Yorkshire       .        .        -        .101 

Ireland 913 

Scotlftud  •  .  .  .141 
Wales 64 


FORBiair  COUNTRIES. 


Africa     . 
Australia 

Arabia   •        .        . 
America . 
Belgium 
Born  at  Sea    . 
Cape  of  Good  Hope 
Giiina     .        •        . 
East  Indies     • 


6 
3 
1 

63 
1 
5 
1 
1 

33 


France  • 

Germany 
Greece  . 
Guernsey 
Holland  . 
Italy       . 
Jersey    . 
Norway  . 
Poland   . 
Portugal 
Prussia  . 
Bussia    . 
Sardinia 
Sandwich  Islands 
Spain 
St.  Helena 
Sweden  • 
Switzerland 
West  Indies 
Unknown 


27 

40 

1 

8 

1 

6 

2 

2 

1 

5 

10 

3 

1 

3 

6 

9 

9 

4 

52 

37 

6092 


The  Field  Lane  Refuge  accommodatea  about  160  men  and  boys, 
and  fifty  women ;  the  latter  in  a  separate  building.  The  men 
and  boys  sleep  in  one  large  room,  admirably  ventilated,  lighted 
and  clean.  Tttie  inmates  lie  on  the  bare  boards,  in  a  "bunk,'* 
and  are  supplied  with  a  woollen  rug  for  covering.  Bread — ^half 
a  pound  to  each — is  distributed  night  and  morning;  and  coffee  has 
been  recently  added.  Assistance  is  afforded  as  long  as  the  neces- 
sities of  applicants  seem  to  require  it.  There  are  industrial  classes 
conducted  by  competent  teachers  in  another  part  of  tbe  building, 
to  which  classes  the  persons  who  sleep  in  the  Refuge  are  eligible 
for  admission,  a  privilege  they  readily  avail  themselves  of,  for 
the  purpose  of  repairing  their  tattered  garments  and  shoes.  A 
"  Ragged-church "  service  is  held  every  Sunday  morning,  in  the 
school-room  above  the  dormitory,  at  eleven  o'clock,  for  the  special 
benefit  of  those  who  sleep  in  the  Refuge,  although  persons  con- 
stantly come  in  from  outside.  It  was  first  established,  and  is 
principally  conducted,  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Hytche,  one  of  the  inspectors 
of  schools  in  connection  with  the  Ragged  School  Union,  a  man 
highly  esteemed  by  his  motley  congregation,  who  recognize  in 
him  a  sincere  and  earnest  friend. 

This  Refuge  is  the  only  one,  remaining  open  aU  the  year,  in 
which  boys  are  admitted.  It  is  a  sort  of  dep6t  whence  the  Indus- 
trial and  Reformatory  Schools  of  the  metropolis  obtain  their 
supply  of  boys. 

Poor  lads  arriving  in  the  metropolis  are  sure  soon  to  find  their 
way  to  th^  Field  Lane  Refuge,  even  if  they  have  no  knowledge  of 
its  whereabouts  previously  to  their  leaving  the  country.  There  are 
fewer  changes  amongst  the  adult  inmates  of  this  Refuge  than  in 
either  of  the  other  Asylums,  as  many  of  the  lodgers,  both  young  and 
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old,  are  engaged  in  various  kinds  of  employment  daring  the  day; 
bat  as  it  will  be  our  duty  to  describe  on  some  other  occasion 
this  phase  of  the  Committee's  efforts  to  help  the  destitute  poor, 
we  shall  not  in  this  place  enter  into  further  details. 

The  Dudley  Stuart  Nightly  Refuge,  Market  Street,  Edgware 
Boad,  is  open  all  the  year,  and  accommodates  fifty  men  and  the 
same  number  of  women.  The  persons  admitted  are  allowed  three 
nights'  shelter,  either  on  consecutive  nights,  or  at  short  intervals. 
Bread  is  distributed  night  and  morning.  The  arrangements  for 
sleeping  are  something  more  than  merely  comfortable;  but  no 
one,  we  should  suppose,  will  be  inclined  to  cavil  at  this,  for  if  the 
object  be  to  help  a  deserving  person,  let  the  aid  be  so  rendered  as 
to  make  it  worth  accepting.  Everything  is  scrupulously  clean, 
the  dormitories  are  large,  lofty,  and  well-ventilated,  furnished  with 
iron  bedsteads  and  bedding.  No  children  are  admitted,  unless 
accompanied  by  their  parents. 

The  following  extract  is  from  the  same  Report  as  that  from 
which  the  class&ed  list  is  taken — ^viz.  Playhouse  Yard,  1857-8 : — 

"  It  will  doubtless  be  remembered  that,  for  a  long  period  antecedent  to 
tbe  close  of  the  year,  the  weather  was  characterised  by  unusiial  mildness ; 
but  that  the  present  year  was  ushered  in  with  a  change  to  severity  sufficient 
to  justify  the  opening  of  the  Asylum,  which  took  place  on  the  6th  of  Januaiy. 
The  unusually  large  number  of  187  applicants  was  admitted  the  first  niffht, 
and  the  numbers  increased  so  rapidly  each  succeeding  nighty  that  in  less 
than  one  week  they  attained  to  600,  thereby  indicating  the  great  amount 
of  existing  distress,  which  is  further  verified  by  the  loUowing  numbns — 
namely,  nights  lodging  63^11,  rations  of  bread  112,961, — ^tlus  being  the 
relief  supplied  from  the  opening  of  the  Asylum  till  its  close,  on  the  5th  of 
April  of  the  present  year.  These  numbers  show  that,  during  last  winter,  a 
larger  amount  of  relief  has  been  supplied  at  the  Playhouse  Yard  Asylum  for 
the  same  duration  of  time  than  at  any  former  period  of  its  history.  This 
happy  result  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  additional  accommodation  provided 
by  the  recent  alterations,  and  afford  your  Committee  the  gratification  of 
stating  that  they  hare  not  been  obliged  to  refuse  admission  to  a  single  new 
applicant  throughout  the  season,  which  it  has  been  painfully  compulsory  oc- 
casionally to  do  in  many  preceding  winters. 

**  The  subjoined  list  or  trades  and  occupations  exhibits  but  little  differ- 
ence from  that  of  former  years.  Labourers  present,  as  usual,  a  large  pro{>or-  * 
tion  ;  but  they  are  not  so  numerous  as  on  some  previous  occasions,  owing 
probably  to  the  alternating  nature  of  the  weather  having  afforded  them  op- 
portunities of  obtaining  casual  employment.  The  increase  in  needle-women, 
errand-boys,  and  seamen,  is  rather  considerable ;  this,  in  the  two  former 
classes,  may  be  fairly  assumed  to  hare  arisen  from  the  great  depression  con- 
sequent on  the  monetarv  crisis,  which  affected,  more  or  less,  all  trades  and 
manufactures  ;  and  in  the  latter  class,  to  the  adyerse  winds  which  prevailed 
for  several  weeks  in  Februarv  and  March  detaining  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
shipping  in  die  Channel,  and  producing  an  almost  total  cessation  of  labour 
at  the  Bocks.** 

We  give  this  extract  and  the  list,  not  for  the  purpose  of  making 
any  comparison  between  this  and  other  Institutions  of  the  same 
character,  but  because  the  classification,  imperfect  though  it  may 
be,  is  the  best  we  have  seen,  and  shows  at  a  glance  that  which 
would  occupy  some  considerable  space  to  put  in  any  other  way. 
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The  "errand-boys,  199/'  are  lads  above  fourteen  years  of  age; 
the  item^  "  women  and  children  without  oeeupation  751/'  includes 
boys  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  the  precise  number  We  cannot 
ascertain.  But  inasmuch  as  they  are  classed  indiscriminately  as  er* 
rand^boys,  and  no  other  explanation  is  given,  we  must  supply  it 
tram  sources  of  our  own.  We  ought  to  add,  in  justice  to  the  officers 
of  the  Refuge,  that  the  description  is  such  as  the  boys  themselvea 
give.  About  80  per  cent,  of  them  are  from  various  parts  of  the 
country.  Not  more  than  5  per  cent,  have  been  put  to  any  settled 
occupation.  About  30  per  cent,  are  orphans.  About  20  per  cent, 
are  committed  to  prison,  and  about  one-half  of  these  are  taken 
ihto  custody  for  offences  such  as  breaking  windows  and  tearing  up 
their  clothes  in  the  workhouses. 

These  juveniles  are  perhaps  the  most  difficult  to  deal  with  of 
any  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Night  Refuge,  for  the  reason  that 
their  power  for  mischief  is  greater.  The  man  vagrant  is  by  no 
means  a  buoyant  individual,  and  it  Would  be  impossible  for  him  to 
induce  another  man,  not  previously  so  inclined,  to  embrace  a  wan* 
dering  vagabond  life.  The  boy  vagrant  is  a  jolly  fellow,  and  has 
it  in  nis  power  to  demonstrate  to  any  young  scapegrace  tired  of 
parental  control,  that  his  life  of  lawless  freedom  is  the  right  sort 
of  thing  for  a  high-spirited  fellow.  Not  that  he  goes  out  of  his 
way  to  do  it,  or  that  he  has  any  intention  of  leading  any  one 
astray;  but,  being  about  the  streets  as  this  class  of  boys  always 
are,  they  get  acquainted  with  other  boys  who  become  enamoured 
of  the  kind  of  me  they  lead,  and  frequently  adopt  it. 

A  rather  large  proportion  of  the  boys  to  be  found,  both  in  the 
Field  Lane  and  in  the  Playhouse  Yard  Night  Refuges,  are  such 
as  have  left  either  homes  or  situation,  and  it  often  happens  that 
the  fact  of  their  having  parents  remains  undiscovered  for  some 
time  after  admission  has  been  obtained  for  them  into  an  industrial 
school.  In  all  probability  the  commission  of  some  petty  theft, 
followed  by  '^stepping  it''  from  the  school,  is  the  cause  of  the 
truth  coming  out. 

Another  class  of  lads  to  be  found  in  the  Night  Refuges,  is  in- 
dicated by  the  following  brief  outlines  of  the  histoi^  of  one  of 
them;  he  says,  "I  came  from  Bristol;  my  father  is  dead,  my 
mother  is   in  ■■  Workhouse,   she    has   been   there   nine 

months*  I  was  there  too.  My  mother  said  she  did  not  want 
me  to  waste  my  time  there,  and  one  day  brought  me  out,  and 
I  got  work  at  the  Potteries  in  Bristol,  where  I  had  Ss.  6</. 
a  week.  It  wasn't  enough  for  me,  I  wanted  more,  so  I  left 
and  went  to  look  for  work.  One  day  I  met  a  man  on  the 
road  who  told  me  of  the  Field  Lane  Refuge,  and  I  came  on  to 
London  and  got  in  there."  Perhaps  we  all  think  that  a  boy  is 
scarcely  to  be  blamed  for  acting  in  this  way,  neither  can  we  find 
fault  at  his  admission  into  the  Night  Refuge.  Of  course  it  is  his 
object  to  do  the  best  he  can  for  himself.     He  feels  ther6  is  little 
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chance  of  anything  being  done  for  him  in  the  workhouse :  he 
fancies  that  all  opportunities  of  acquiring  a  trade  are  lost  to  him, 
and  that  the  time  when  he  should  be  learning  something  useful  is 
fast  going.  It  seems  to  him  that  he  is  entirely  overlooked^  and 
when  he  ventures  to  express  a  wish  to  be  put  into  the  way  of 
being  made  useful  imagines  that  his  request  might  meet  with  a 
Uttle  more  consideration.  And  so  he  takes  the  matter  into  his 
own  hands,  and  here  we  find  him.  In  all  probability  after  being 
some  little  time  at  Field  Lane  he  will  be  placed  in  a  Refuge  where 
he  will  be  boarded  and  lodged  and  put  to  work,  with  the  promise 
that  if  his  conduct  is  satisfactory  for  a  certain  time  he  will  be  placed 
in  a  situation,  or  sent  to  one  of  the  colonies.  Here  he  stays  a 
month,  or  six  months,  or  even  a  longer  time,  when  on  a  sudden 
he  may  take  offence  at  something  and  run  off,  in  all  probability 
sleeping  the  same  night  at  Playhouse  Yard.  He  enjoys  his 
liberty  for  such  time  as  suits  him,  and  then  obtains  admission  into 
another  Refuge.  There  he  probably  stays  his  time  and  departs 
with  credit  to  himself;  or  he  may,  as  Vast  numbers  do,  go  the 
round  of  all  the  Refuges  in  London  and  spend  six  or  eight  years 
in  doing  it. 

As  an  illustration  of  another  class  of  boys  who  are  to  be  found 
at  Playhouse  Yard  and  Field  Lane,  we  give  the  following : — "  My 
father  and  mother  are  both  dead.  I  was  bom  in  Oxford ;  I  am 
fourteen  years  old,  and  can  read  and  write  well.  I  was  at  a 
printer's  in  Oxford,  and  left  because  work  got  slack.  I  went  on 
the  road  towards  Nottingham,  and  was  employed  two  or  three 
months  by  a  confectioner.  My  master  didn't  want  me  any 
longer,  so  I  came  on  the  road  towards  London.  I  overtook  a  man 
and  a  boy  on  the  road,  and  the  man  asked  me  to  go  along  with 
him.  I  went  with  him,  and  whenever  we  came  to  a  town  or  vil- 
lage he  sent  me  and  the  other  boy  to  beg,  while  he  went  on  outside 
the  town,  and  waited  for  us,  and  took  away  from  us  whatever  we 
had.  When  we  got  near  London  they  left  me,  and  told  me  to  go  on 
to  the  Field  Lane  Night  Refuge,  and  I  went,  and  they  took  me  in.'' 
The  people  on  leaving  the  Refuges  in  the  morning  disperse 
themselves  in  various  directions,  according  as  business  or  plea- 
sure may  dictate;  some  to  beg,  a  few  to  steal,  others  to  look 
for  employment.  The  boys  sleeping  in  the  Field  Lane  Refuge 
are  permitted  to  attend  the  Ragged  School  attached  to  it,  a  privi- 
lege of  which  many  avail  themselves  during  a  part  of  every  day. 

We  ask  attention  to  the  extract  we  have  given  from  the  Report  of 
the  Playhouse  Yard  Refu^,  especiaUy  to  that  portion  of  it  which 
relates  to  the  fact  that  within  a  week  from  the  night  of  opening, 
in  January,  1858,  the  number  of  persons  admitted  had  increased 
from  187  to  600.  It  is  in  our  power  to  state  that  although  there 
Were  fewer  applicants  when  the  Asylum  opened  on  the  8rd  of 
January  this  year,  the  increase  was  in  about  the  same  proportion. 
At  any  time  of  the  present  winter  the  casual  wards  of  the  metro- 
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politan  workhouses  have  been  able  to  aocommodate  all  persons 
applying  for  shelter;  some  of  them  hare  been  scarcely  occu- 
pied at  all.  In  the  latter  part  of  December,  1858,  there  were 
forty  women  sleeping  at  the  Field  Lane  Refuge;  a  few  days  later 
there  were  forty-one  sleeping  there.  The  men's  dormitory  was 
about  full.  On  one  particular  night  in  the  middle  of  January  of 
the  present  year,  the  Dudley  Stuart  Female  Dormitory  had  accom- 
modation for  twenty  more  than  were  present ;  in  the  men's  dor- 
mitory there  was  an  excess  of  eight  persons.  On  the  same  night 
there  was  room  for  forty  persons  in  St.  Pancras  Workhouse ;  for 
six  in  Clerkenwell ;  for  thirty  in  Whitechapel ;  for  twenty-four  in 
St.  Luke's  ;  for  sixty  in  Westminster,  and  for  fourteen  in  Lambeth. 
There  were  nine  empty  beds  in  the  Field  Lane  Female  Refuge  on 
the  3rd  of  January  this  year,  when  the  Playhouse  Asylum  was 
opened.  The  number  of  persons  admitted  at  Playhouse  Yard  the 
first  night  was  about  100,  and  within  a  week  from  that  time  it 
had  reached  500,  while  within  the  same  period  there  had  been  an 
increase  of  ten  women  at  Field  Lane.  We  find  that  the  three 
Night  Refuges  in  question,  and  workhouses  just  referred  to,  are 
able  to  afiford  accommodation  to  1268  individuals,  while  the  ^ 
number  present  in  aU  of  them  on  this  particular  night  amounted 
to  870.  This  does  not  include  several  other  workhouses  in  the 
outlying  districts,  and  two  more  centrally  situated. 

We  cannot  adopt  the  interpretation  which  the  Report  of  the 
Playhouse  Yard  Asylum  puts  upon  the  remarkable  and  sudden 
increase  of  numbers  within  such  a  short  time  from  the  night  of 
opening.  Although  there  are  fewer  persons  lodging  there  this 
season  than  there  were  last  year,  yet  the  increase  has  been  as 
sudden,  and  at  exactly  the  same  rate.  We  difier  from  the  Com- 
mittee in  no  fanciful  hypothesis,  as  we  have  the  means  of  knowing 
that  the  majority  of  these  persons  is  made  up  of  those  individuals 
who  are  usually  to  be  found  in  lodging-houses,  but  who  embrace 
the  chance  of  obtaining  free  accommodation  whenever  they  can; 
added  to  whom  are  paupers  of  a  most  questionable  class — mostly 
women — who,  for  the  sake  of  having  their  liberty  and  doing 
pretty  much  as  they  please,  discharge  themselves  from  various 
workhouses  on  hearing  of  the  opening  of  the  Refuge.  The  Play- 
house Asylum  would  naturally  be  in  a  position  to  have  more 
people  of  this  class  than  either  of  the  other  Refuges,  as  in  con- 
sequence of  having  sleeping  berths  for  700  inmates  its  opening 
is  an  event  to  be  looked  forward  to  by  such  persons.  We  have 
already  said,  in  calling  attention  to  the  wants  of  agricultural 
labourers,  that  many  persons,  who  are  really  deserving,  obtain  the 
requisite  shelter  in  this  Refuge,  and  we  are  not  ignoring  that  fact 
when  accounting  in  the  way  we  have  just  done  for  so  sudden  an 
accession  of  inmates.  Neither  do  we  object,  as  far  as  the  indi- 
viduals themselves  are  concerned,  to  their  being  allowed  free 
quarters,  and  a  bit  of  bread  night  and  morning.     No  one  is 
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injured  by  it  that  we  kuow  of;  the  only  harm  likely  to  arise  is 
from  the  fact  being  taken  as  an  indication  of  a  ''  great  amount  of 
existing  distress/' 

In  estimating  the  actual  number  of  homeless  people^  it  is  very 
unsafe  to  adopt  the  figures  given  by  any  of  the  Refuges  as  repre- 
senting the  actual  state  of  things.  It  is  sometimes  stated,  with- 
out any  further  explanation^  that  within  a  stated  period  so  many 
thousand  lodgings  were  given  in  such-and-such  a  place.  Most 
people  would  think  that  this  statement  referred  to  the  number  of 
persons  admitted,  and  is  therefore  evidence  of  an  awful  amount 
of  destitution.  Such  methods  of  reckoning,  however,  afford  no 
indication  whatever  of  the  actual  number,  because  it  may  happen^ 
and  does  constantly  occur  in  one  of  the  Refuges,  that  an  indi- 
vidual lodging  for  several  months  successively  in  one  place  will 
thus  have  appropriated  to  himself  two  or  three  hundred  lodgings. 
Another  cause  of  confusion  and  misapprehension  is  the  fact  of  the 
inmates  going  from  Refuge  to  Refuge,  and  so  becoming  multi- 
plied; and  still  more  so  firom  the  practice  that  the  old  hands 
adopt,  of  obtaining  admission  under  a  feigned  name  before  the 
stated  interval  has  elapsed.  One  cannot  help  feeling  that  much 
needless  alarm  and  apprehension  would  be  avoided  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  Management  stating,  when  giving  the  number  of  per- 
sons sheltered,  that  it  is  the  custom  of  these  people  to  go  from 
place  to  place,  and  that  a  large  percentage  must  therdore  be 
deducted  from  the  general  account. 

There  lately  enlisted  into  the  Indian  service  several  young  men 
who  Uved  on  the  streets  for  periods  varying  from  four  to  eight 
years,  and  who  regularly,  year  by  year,  went  the  round  of  casual 
wards  and  Refuges.  They  never  would  sleep  in  a  lodging-house, 
although  they  almost  constantly  had  the  means  of  so  doing ;  they 
liked  the  free-and-easy  life  of  the  vagrant.  It  is  easily  conceivable 
what  effect  would  be  produced  by  three  or  four  hundred  persons 
constantly  shifting  about  in  this  way.  But  it  is  the  agricultural 
labourers,  and  persons  of  the  like  deserving  character,  who  make 
the  collective  numbers  appear  to  be  so  great.  It  is  a  fact,  that 
several  thousands  of  these  people  annually  pass  through  this 
metropolis,  only  stopping  for  a  night  or  two ;  but,  although  the 
number  is  large,  there  is  not,  in  all  probability,  anything  like  a 
hundred  of  them  in  London  at  the  same  time.  Many  can  and 
do  pay  for  their  beds  in  the  lodging-houses;  many  cannot  do  so, 
and  for  such  as  are  not  able,  there  ought  to  be  food  and  lodging 
ungrudgingly  provided,  care  of  course  being  taken  to  confine  such 
a  boon  to  the  really  necessitous.  It  does  seem  necessary  that  the 
manner  of  administering  relief,  both  in  the  casual  ward  and  in 
the  Nightly  Refuge,  should  undergo  revision  and  reform.  It  is 
not  that  additional  accommodation  is  required,  but  that  the  system 
should  work  more  as  It  whole^  so  that  a  proper  check  can  be  put 
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upon  socli  places  being  nsed  by  persons  who  hare  no  claim  to  be 
admitted. 

The  three  Befuges,  to  which  reference  has  so  freqn^tly  been 
made,  have,  colIectiTelY,  accommodation  for  1000  inmates,  and, 
if  managed  by  one  body  of  gentlemen,  would  afford  ample 
relief  to  all  the  homeless  poor^that  are  to  be  found  in  London, 
even  if  the  casual  wards  were  closed.  We  were  going  to  say 
that  casual  paupers  can  be  manufactured  to  any  extent,  but  we 
pause  before  we  write  the  sentence,  as  it  would  depend  upon  the 
price  we  are  willing  to  pay  per  head.  The  Playhouse  Yard  Refap 
has  had  as  many  as  from  a  hundred  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  berths 
unoccupied  since  its  opening  this  year,  and  Field  Lane  has  been 
generally  fall ;  but  if  it  were  announced  one  day  that  the  Play- 
house  Asylum  were  going  to  distribute  butter  on  the  bread,  with 
coffee  in  addition,  it  would  cause  a  serious  diminution  in  the 
number  at  Field  lane,  and  it  would  not  be  possible  to  get  the 
seceders  back  without  outbidding  the  other  BdFuges.  We  should 
be  very  sorry  to  see  the  Night  Refuges  taken  out  of  the  hands 
of  those  who  now  conduct  them,  as  they  have  gained  much 
experience  of  a  certain  kind;  but  we  consider  it  to  be  of 
vital  importance  that  they  should  unite  their  efforts  and 
work  harmoniously  and  uniformly,  and  we  are  disposed  to 
think  that  there  must  be  a  great  infusion  of  the  voluntary 
element  in  order  to  ensure  success.  The  kind  of  success  we 
allude  to  consists  in  bringing  the  number  of  homeless  people 
to  the  lowest  possible  point.  This  unity  of  purpose  is  requi- 
site for  the  sake  of  the  deserving  poor,  in  oraer  to  protect 
them  from  the  companionship  of  the  vicious,  and  to  increase 
the  chances  of  their  restoration  to  society.  It  would  be  per- 
fectly easy,  as  far  as  the  juvenile  portion  of  the  street  folk  is 
concerned,  to  effect  their  almost  immediate  removal  from  the 
streets.  There  has  been,  for  the  last  few  yearsj  abundance  of  room 
in  the  various  Juvenile  Refuges  to  admit  all  who  were  willing  to 
enter,  and  any  poor  destitute  boy  need  not  be  an  hour  without 
shelter  and  friends. 

We  give  the  following  extract  from  the  Report  of  the  medical 
officer  of  the  Playhouse  lard  Refuge,  without  any  other  remark 
than  to  remind  the  reader  that  these  were  all  the  cases  requiring 
notice  out  of  6092  persons. 

'^eCsMSofFevsr. 
6     „       CheBi  and  Heart  Diseaaa. 
6      „        Measles. 
4      „        Exhaustion. 
1  Woman  in  an  insane  state. 
"The  latal  cases  I  refer  to  were,— a  woman,  who  applying  for  shelter  in 
an  advanced  state  of  fever,  was  immediately  sent  to  the  Soever  Hospital,  and 
died  a  short  time  after  admission ;  the  other,  a  West  Indian,  who,  proviouslv 
suffering  from  chest  disease,  and  just  discharged  from  the  'I^readnought' 
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Hospital  Ship,  caught  cold  while  aflsisting  in  the  Asylum,  and  died  fourteen 
days  after  hia  reception  into  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital. 

**  I  have  the  honour  to  report  that  during  the  past  season  the  general 
health  of  the  inmates  of  the  Asylum  has  ]^n  fayourable,  and  although 
many  cases  of  febrile  and  chest  disease  haye  been  sent  to  the  hospital  and  the 
vorkhouse,  yet  there  have  been  only  two  &tai  cases  amongst  them.  This 
I  attribute  to  the  generally  mild  character  of  the  season,  and  the  moz9  com- 
fortable condition  of  the  poor  applicants." 

We  have  endeavoured  in  this  article  to  confine  oursdvea  ai 
closely  as  possible  to  the  simple  question  of  the  numbcF  and 
condition  of  the  Houseless  Poor  of  London.  We  are  conscious 
enough  that  even  this  part  of  the  subject  is  by  no  means  ex- 
hausted ;  indeed,  all  that  we  have  written  can  only  be  looked  upon 
as  a  preparatiou  for  the  discussion  of  the  phenomena  attendant 
upon  homelessness  ^d  vagranev.  To  do  this  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  settle,  as  near  as  can  be,  the  ftict  of  its  increase  or  decrease. 
Of  the  latter  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Neither  can  there  be  any 
doubt  that,  in  consequence  of  the  loose  way  their  pumber  has  been 
reckoned,  it  has  always  been  exaggerated.  Hence,  it  will  be  n  diffi- 
cult  matter  to  make  the  public  believe  that  the  homeless  class  may 
be  enumerated  rather  by  hundreds  than  by  thousands.  We  say^  with<- 
out  fear  of  contradiction,  that  it  should  be  so,  if  the  term  "  home- 
less'' be  confined  to  those  who  have  no  choice  between  the  Night 
ISLefuge  or  casual  ward,  and  the  streets.  Not  that  we  wish  to 
limit  our  charity  to  the  deserving  necessitous ;  let  us  help,  to  the 
utmost  of  our  power,  the  vicious  poor  as  well  as  the  virtuous 
poor;  but  we  ought  to  know  what  we  are  about.  It  is  time  to 
put  away  aU  sentimentalism,  and  view  this  matter  in  its  true  light. 
If  it  be  represented,  that  our  permanent  Befuges  and  Reformatories 
in  the  metropolisj  whether  male  or  femalci  are  applied  to  by  great 
numbers  of  persons  anxious  to  escape  from  a  Ufe  of  misery  and 
wretchedness,  and  ready  to  undergo  any  amount  of  discipline  in 
order  to  be  sheltered  from  want,  and  rescued  from  crime,  such  is 
not  the  fact,  and  it  will  in  the  long  run  do  more  harm  than 
good  to  the  poor  creatures  themselves  to  have  it  so  represented. 
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In  one  of  his  most  graceful  and  imaginative  poems,  Tennyson  has 
embodied  the  wish,  natural  to  an  ardent  believer  in  the  progress 
of  his  species,  that  he  could  be  enabled,  after  a  lapse  of  some 
years,  to  rise  from  the  grave,  and  behold  with  the  bodily  eye  the 
consummation  of  those  moral  and  material  improvements  which 
his  reason  tells  him  are  even  now  on  their  way  to  accomplish- 
ment.   And, — 

«  To  sleep  thro'  terms  of  mighty  wars, 
And  wake  on  science  grown  to  more. 


The  secrets  of  the  bndn,  the  stars, 
As  wild  as  aught  of  fairy  lore," — 


doubtless  expresses  a  scheme  of  Pvthagorean  existence,  to  the 
attractions  of  which  no  one  of  liberal  and  cultivated  mind  could 
possibly  be  insensible.  Were  we,  however,  to  be  reserved  for 
such  a  fate,  our  curiosity,  on  emerging  from  our  Ephesian  cave, 
would  hardly  be  confined  to  the  questions  whether  the  true  seat 
of  life  had  been  discovered  by  anatomical  research,  or  whether 
pilots  of  the  purple  twilight  had  succeeded  in  estabUshing  a  regular 
system  of  trans-aerial  communication.  Our  egotism,  we  suspect, 
would  prompt  us  to  ascertain,  not  only  what  our  descendants 
were  doing  in  literature,  science,  and  philosophy,  but  what  they 
thought  of  the  acquisitions  of  ourselves  and  our  forefathers  in  these 
departments ;  whether  the  invention  of  steam-engines  and  electric 
telegraphs  was  still  looked  back  to  as  a  wonderful  achievement ; 
whether  Aristotle  and  Bacon  were  still  thought  good  subjects  for 
mental  exercitation ;  whether  a  smoother  and  terser  versifier  had 
rendered  the  Essay  on  Man  obsolete,  or  a  profounder  delineator 
of  the  human  heart  had  beggared  the  fame  of  Hamlet  and 
Ot/tello.  Especially  should  we  desire  to  know  how  our  own 
contemporaries  were  estimated;  whether  the  author  of  Frederick 
the  Great  was  still  revered  as  a  prophet,  or  had  become  derided 
as  a  charlatan;  whether  the  Laureate  was  still  dear  to  impulsive 

Jouth  and  thoughtful  manhood,  or  was  banished  to  the  shelf  with 
>onne  and  Cowley;  whether  Dickens  occupied  the  place  of 
Fielding,  or  of  Richardson ;  whether  some  more  brilliant  rheto- 
rician had  arisen  to  outshine  the  splendid  reputation  of  Macaulay. 
A  lurking  doubt  will  sometimes  obtrude  itself  as  to  the  dura- 
bility of  some  of  the  fame  which  now  fills  our  vision,  and  satisfies 
our  approval.  As  we  look  back  to  remoter  epochs,  we  see  how 
few  columns  are  left  standing  of  temples  that  once  attracted 
crowds  of  worshippers;  and  how  the  sculptured  frieze  and  gay 
capitals  of  their  feUows  are  trodden  into  dust,  or  carted  away  to 
form  the  materials  of  newer  and  less  dignified  structures.  And, 
with  that  tendency  to  depreciate  our  immediate  surroundings. 
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which,  philosophers  tell  us^  is  one  of  the  subtler  idola  of  the 
human  mind^  we  fancy  how  future  ages  will  wonder  at  our  false 
taste  and  feverish  enthusiasm,  will  deny  to  the  writers  we  worship 
the  station  we  are  naturally  disposed  to  allot  to  them ;  and,  instead  of 
placing  their  period  in  the  rank  of  exceptional  literary  epochs,  like 
the  ages  of  Pericles,  Augustus,  and  Qaeen  Anne,  will  concede  to 
it  a  position  of  only  secondary  and  average  merit.     But,  what- 
ever uncertainty  we  may  feel  as  to  our  own  age,  few  will  be  dis- 
posed to  deny,  that  the  first  thirty  years  of  this  century  may 
justly  claim  to  be  an  exceptional  epoch  such  as  those  we  have 
named.     About  the  men  who  illustrated  that  period,  there  was, 
for  the  most  part,  a  mutual  knowledge,  if  not  a  sympathetic  union, 
which,  in  spite  of  certain  famous  quarrels,  seems  to  have  produced 
a  community  of  feeling,  enabling  them  to  make  a  much  deeper 
imprea3ion  as  a  body,  and  take  a  much  stronger  hold  on  the 
public  mind,  than  merely  isolated  celebrities  would  have   done. 
Amid  the  wide  diversity  of  authors  who  flourished  between  1810 
and  1830,  there  is  a  sort  of  common  stamp,  which  it  would  be  very 
difficult  precisely  to  define  in  words,  but  which  all  who  are  con- 
versant with  them  will  readily  recognize.     Those  who  stand  most 
apart  from  the  rest, — such  as  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge, — are 
those  who  have  run  over,  so  to  speak,  into  our  own  time,  and  con- 
tinue to  influence  us  down  to  the  present  day.     That  they  stood 
apart  from  the  rest,  seems  to  have  resulted  more  £rom  the  pecu- 
liarities of  their  social  position  than  from  the  bent  of  their  poetic 
genius.     One  was  poor,  and  the  other  had  simple  tastes  and  a 
peculiar  theory  of  life.     But  if  the  one  had  been  in  easy  circum- 
stances, and  the  other  could  have  been  induced  to  quit  the  society 
of  waggoners  and  pedlars,  and  mix  with  his  equals  in  London,  or 
elsewhere,  the  author  of  Remorse  might  have  produced  some  good 
original  plays,  instead  of  " improving ^^  Schiller;  and  the  author 
of  the  Excursion  might,  instead  of  The  Borderers,  have  given  us 
talts  from  the  streets  of  London  as  well  told  as  those  which  he 
has  associated  with  Salisbury  Plain.    The  rest  of  the  men  who 
formed  the  brilliant  galaxy  of  which  only  a  few  faint  and  flicker- 
ing stars  now  remain,  had  all  a  certain  worldly  tone  about  them, 
the  natural  outgrowth  of  a  time  which  had  seen  great  changes  and 
surprising  revolutions  of  fortune — which  had  suffered  every  alter- 
nation of  national  feeling,  and  had  had  presented  to  it  objects  and 
circumstances  capable  of  exciting  the  most  varied  passions.     The 
breaking-up  of  the  whole  system  of  the  eighteenth  century,  poli- 
tical, moral,  and  aesthetic,  gave  vent  to  a  flood  which  first  devas- 
tated and  then  enriched,  and  from  whose  deposit  sprang  every 
kind  of  intellectual  produce.*    The  remarkable  man  who  has  just 
passed  away  from  us,  by  the  somewhat  formal  cast  of  his  works 

*  Since  writing  the  above,  we  have  met  with  a  passage  in  Hallam's 
works,  where  the  same  topic  is  interestingly  enlarged  upon ;  Literat^ire  of 
Europe,  Part  I.,  ch.  vi.  §  13. " 
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and  the  abstract  gravity  of  their  tone,  their  elucidation  of  princi«> 
plea  instead  of  the  delineation  of  persons,  belonged  perhaps  rather 
to  his  predecessors  than  his  contemporaries ;  by  his  spirit  of  free 
inquiry  and  his  dissatisfaction  with  received  opinions  he  was 
a  child  of  the  age;  his  impartiality  and  candour  were  his 
own.  Though  we  may  feel  just  doubts  whether  the  his- 
tonans  who  are  now  most  popular  among  us  would,  on  our 
imaginary  resuscitation  in  another  age,  be  still  found  in  the 
enjoyment  of  their  popularity,  we  cannot  help  believing  that 
the  historian  of  our  Constitution  and  of  European  Literature 
will,  to  a  very  distant  date  indeed,  continue  to  command  the 
.  same  steady  measure  of  solid  appreciation  which  has  long  been 
universally  conceded  to  him*  To  those  who  are  disposed  to  lament 
— sometimes  not  without  reason — the  present  condition  of  much 
of  our  literature,  and  the  frivolousness  which  is  often  asserted  to 
have  crept  over  it  to  the  detriment  of  what  is  manly  and'  repu- 
table in  popular  taste,  few  more  encouraging  signs  could  be 
pointed  out  than  the  extensive  sale  of  Hallam's  works,  theunques* 
tioned  position  he  has  gained  among  desultory  readers  as  well  as 
serious  students,  and  the  degree  to  which  his  views  have  leavened 
all  books  which  are  even  remotely  connected  with  the  subjects  he 
has  treated.  In  his  whole  career  there  is  something  peculiarly 
satisfactory  to  contemplate.  It  has  not,  indeed,  the  interest  of 
those  lives  which  show  us  the  gradual  rise  through  the  mere  force 
of  intellect  of  an  obscure  individual  to  a  high  station,  '^  breaking 
his  birth's  invidious  bar,^'  and  ^'  grappling  with  the  evil  star  of 
circumstance ;"  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  none  of  those  dark 
spots  and  doubtful  periods  which  have  been  the  portion  of  so 
many  literary  heroes,  which  their  biographers  hurry  over  with 
nervous  rapidity,  or  veil  in  unintelligible  platitudes  and  insincere 
excuses.  In  inquiring  into  the  events  of  his  life  there  may  be 
much  that  is  obscure  or  uninteresting,  but  we  are  put  off  with  no 
shuffling  concealments,  no  reluctant  acknowledgments,  leaving, 
perhaps,  slight  yet  indelible  stains  on  the  fair  fame  of  those,  whom, 
for  their  writings  alone,  we  should  have  held  in  all  love  and  reve- 
rence. Few  things  are  more  painful  than  to  discover  that  the 
cleverest  may  be  the  most  intemperate — that  the ."  greatest  and 
wisest  ^*  may  be  also  the  "  meanest  of  mankind,'^  and  that  the  book 
which  has  warmed  onr  heart,  enlightened  our  reason,  or  peopled 
our  imagination  with  beautiful  forms,  was  written  by  a  hand  which 
we  could  never  grasp  in  firiendship,  and  conceived  by  a  mind  to 
which  all  that  would  most  thoroughly  repel  and  annoy  us  in  art 
or  character  was  eoually  familiar  and  equally  welcome.  The  story 
of  Hallam — ^though  "  story  there  is  none  to  tell,''  except  in  the 
most  meagre  sense  of  the  word — presents  no  such  Mezentian  union 
of  intellectual  and  moral  qualities.  The  fruit  might  not,  perhaps, 
be  the  sunniest  in  bloom  or  the  largest  on  the  tree,  but  it  was  fair 
and  round,  sound  and  wholesome,  without  a  speck  or  a  flaw,  and 
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better  ripened  than  some  of  its  more  conspicuous  companionB. 
In  that  protracted  life  there  is  not^  we  firmly  believe^  a  single 
transaction  which  would  not  bear  the  most  searching  light  of  day* 
nor  would  the  most  intimate  friends  of  the  deceased  have  any* 
thing  to  conceal  except  those  actions  which  the  good  man  does  by 
stealthy  and  would  be  least  of  all  desirous  to  find  reckoned  as  a 
part  of  his  fame.  It  is  rather  because  we  desire  to  record  our 
testimony  to  the  worth  of  his  private,  and  the  high  excellence  of 
bis  literary  character,  than  with  the  expectation  of  bringing  for- 
ward any  fact  of  material  importance  which  has  not  been  noticed 
in  the  newspapers,  that  we  devote  a  few  pages  to  the  uneventful 
life  of  Heniy  Hallam. 

He  was  bom  about  1778  j  where,  we  have  not  been  able  to 
discover,  nor  is  it  of  much  importance,  for  his  was  not  the 
romantic  kind  of  fame  which  suggests  pilgrimages  to  tombs,  and 
invests  localities  with  a  halo  of  imaginative  association.  His 
father,  the  Rev.  John  HaUam,  was  educated  at  King's  College, 
Cambridge,  taking  bis  degree  of  B.A.  in  1758,  of  M.A.  in  1756,  of 
S.T.P.  in  1781 .  He  became  Dean  of  Bristol,  and  finally  one  of  the 
Senior  Canons  of  Windsor,  in  the  enjoyment  of  which  office  he 
died  on  the  80th  August,  1811,  and  was  buried  in  St.  George's 
Chapel.  He  had  one  other  child,  a  daughter,  who  died  unmar- 
ried, between  ten  and  twenty  years  since.  Mrs.  (John)  Hallam 
died  somewhere  about  the  year  1880.  Henry  Hallam  was  edu- 
eated  at  Eton,  and  the  Mu»m  Etanenses  contain  some  of  his 
compositions.  He  afterwards  went  to  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
where  be  is  said  to  have  gone  by  the  nickname  of  ''  the  Doctor/' 
He  took  his  degree  in  1799.  Of  his  life  for  the  next  six  years 
we  have  no  certain  information,  beyond  the  fact  that  he  lived  in 
London,  and  began  to  study  law,  but  he  never  practised  at 
ihe  bar,  and  the  line  of  his  reading  was  rather  of  an  historical 
and  constitutional  than  strictly  forensic  character.  His  first  ap« 
pearance  in  literature  was  in  the  pages  of  the  then  young  and 
formidMe  Ediniurgk  Review,  Homer  writes,  in  1805,  to  Jeffrey, 
that  ''  Hallam  will  review  Ranken's History  of  France"  adding, 
that  be  was  *^  an  able  man,  full  of  literature  and  historical  know- 
ledge.'' *  The  review  appeared  in  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  number 
of  the  Edmbvrgh  (vol.  6).  It  is  well  and  carefully  written,  and 
there  are  no  marks  about  it  of  an  untried  hand;  nor,  what  is 
more  remarkable,  is  there  any  of  the  slashing  severity  for  which 
the  Beview  was  then  so  remarlcable.  The  reviewer  is  much  more 
thoroughly  at  home  in  this  subject  than  the  author,  but  there  is 
candour  and  discrimination  shown  throughout,  and  the  judicial 
impartiality  for  which  Hallam  was  always  distinguished  is  as 
evident  there  ss  in  his  later  compositions.  It  is,  on  the  whole,  a 
model  of  what  a  review  article  of  the  kind,  which  does  not  aim  at 
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being  an  independent  essay,  should  generally  be,  and  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that,  probably  through  the  eye  which  reviewers  now 
have  to  ultimate  republication,  the  frequency  of  such  articles  has 
so  greatly  diminished. 

The  next  occasion  on  which  Hallam's  name  occurs  in  connection 
with  the  Edinburgh  is  the  article  which  subsequently  furnished 
Byron  with  material  for  his  well-known  sarcasm  in  the  English 
Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers,  "  Classic  Hallam,  much  renown'd  for 
Greek" — with  its  accompanying  note :  "  Hallam  reviewed  Payne 
Knight's  Taste,  and  was  extremely  severe  on  some  Greek  verses 
therein.  It  was  not  discovered  that  the  lines  were  Pindar's  until 
the  press  rendered  it  impossible  to  cancel  the  critique,  which  still 
stands  an  everlasting  monument  of  Hallam's  ingenuity.''  We 
have  said,  ^4n  connection  with"  the  Edinburgh,  because  it  does 
not  seem  to  be  perfectly  certain  that  Hallam  was  really  the  author 
of  the  article  in  question.  The  remainder  of  Byron's  note,  which, 
referring  to  a  subsequent  passage,  says,  that  ^^  Hallam  is  incensed 
because  he  never  dines  at  Holland  House,"  appears  to  imply  that 
the  parentage  of  the  article  on  Knight  had  not  been  denied ;  and 
the  annotation  of  Mr.  Murray's  editor  (1850),  to  the  effect  "  that 
it  cannot  be  necessaiy  to  defend  the  great  author  of  the  Middle 
Ages  from  the  insinuation  of  the  youthful  satirist,"  is  not  less 
ambiguous;  especially  as  the  same  editor  has  in  other  cases 
elucidated,  with  unsparing  research,  throughout  the  book,  all  the 
other  objects  of  Byron's  sarcasm.  Assuming,  however,  that 
Hallam  really  was  the  author,  the  case  is  not,  after  all,  a  very 
flagrant  one  as  regards  scholarship,  though  it  undoubtedly  wears 
a  rather  ludicrous  aspect.  The  article  will  be  found  in  the  seventh 
volume  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  (Jan.  1806).  At  p.  316  the 
reviewer  goes  out  of  his  way  a  little,  perhaps,  to  find  fault  with 
Mr.  Payne  Knight's  scholarship.  The  latter  had  got  into  some 
dispute  with  one  of  the  monthly  periodicals,  and  had  produced,  as 
a  sort  of  test  of  his  classical  attainments,  a  semi-dithyrambic 
version  of  the  lines  in  Gray's  Bard,  '^  On  a  rock  whose  hoary 
brow,"  &c.  We  reproduce  the  lines  for  the  amusement  of  our 
classical  readers : — 

frcU  JccXadoyra  p€€Bpop 
6  fUkayxXaufos  ayijp 
tara  wpoPkrfrt 
cVl  o-KOirAo)  frpo^ayrW, 
ykavKott  dcdopKMr  UfAfiacriy 

Kpar6s  dc  Koi  noXm 
ytytin  ia-Ktbaafiivai 
aaripos  aT€  Kop^ti, 

tB^ipai  €O&OVT0 

atp  tp  doktp^' 

B^pph  d|  6  riyye»v  ddxpva  ffrotmxah 

oiXoy  fiiXo£  ^iofitp^ 
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The  reviewer  criticized  these  lines  primarily  as  a  translation^  and 
in  this  respect  they  are  certainly  very  far  from  perfect.  He  also 
objected  to  one  or  two  expressions  as  out  of  keeping  with  the 
period  of  Greek  which  the  lines  were  presumed  to  imitate; 
adding,  however,  that,  after  all,  they  might  be  "  critic-traps,"  and 
that  there  was,  possibly,  authority  for  their  use.  The  only  excep- 
tion to  this  cautious  criticism  were  the  words — "  The  twelfth  line  is 
nonsense."  Now  this  line  happened  to  be  the  only  one  which  came 
from  Pindar.  It  occurs  nearly  verbatim  in  the  10th  Nemean  Ode, 
line  75  or  141.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the  passage, 
as  a  whole,  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Odes  of  that  poet ;  nor  can 
any  of  the  expressions  in  the  remaining  lines  be  even  supported 
by  hi^  authority.  But  Mr.  Payne  Knight  had  plucked  a  single 
feather  from  the  wing  of  the  Dircean  swan  and  stuck  it  in  his  own 
cap,  already  adorned  with  some  rather  scrubby  quills  from  other 
sources,  and  the  dissimilarity  was  not  sufficient  to  mark  its  origin. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  the  lines  profess  to  be  a  translation 
of  an  English  passage,  and  the  corresponding  words  to  OBpua  S'  6 
liyywv,  &c.,  are  '*  Struck  the  deep  sorrows  of  his  lyre;"— of  which, 
however,  '*  Wetting  warm  tears  with  groans"  (i.  e.  shedding  tears 
and  groaning),  which  is  the  literal  meaning  of  the  Greek,  can 
scarcely  be  considered  even  a  paraphrase.  The  line,  like  hundreds 
which  might  be  quoted  from  the  choruses  of  Greek  plays,  is 
obscure  when  separated  from  its  context,  and  apparently  forced  in 
expression;  and,  considered  as  a  translation  of  Gray^s  words, 
certainly  is  nonsense.  But  we  do  not  gather  that  ihe  reviewer 
found  fault  with  it  as  being  bad  Greek,  which  is  the  impression 
that  the  satirist  would  convey  to  any  one  who  did  not  examine  the 
matter  for  themselves.  The  criticism  proves  nothing  more  than 
that  Hallam  (if  he  wrote  it)  had  forgotten  his  Pindar,  not  that  he 
was  a  bad  scholar,  which  so  accurate  a  man  was  most  unlikely 
to  have  been.  And  the  pretension  to  criticize  what  he  did  not 
thoroughly  understand,  was  one  to  which  his  mind  was  at  all 
times  peculiarly  averse. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  during  'great  part  of  his  life 
Hallam  was  a  Government  official  with  a  permanent  appointment, 
and  that  on  its  abolition  he  enjoyed  a  pension  for  the  remainder. 
We  have  heard,  but  cannot  vouch  for  the  fact,  that  his  father  had 
written  a  political  pamphlet  which  was  considered  to  have  done 
good  service  to  the  Ministry  of  the  day,  and  that,  being  offered 
farther  ecclesiastical  preferment,  he  declined  it,  and  requested  an 
appointment  for  his  son.  At  all  events,  Henry  Hallam  was  a 
Commissioner  of  Stamps,  and,  we  believe,  enjoyed  a  comfortable 
income  in  virtue  of  his  office.  The  appointment  took  place  some 
time  before  1807.  On  Jan.  21  of  that  year,  he  was  married  at 
Clevedon  Church,  Somerset,  to  the  eldest  daughter  of  Sir  Abra- 
ham Elton,  Bart.,  of  Clevedon  Court.  Mr.  Hallam  took  up  his 
abode  in  Bedford  Place,  and  began  quietly  to  devote  himself  to 
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literature.  His  lot  would  have  been  thoroughly  happy  but  for 
the  grief  which  even  then  began  to  overshadow  his  life,  and  the 
strokes  of  which  did  not  cease  to  repeat  themselves  till  he  had 
attained  old  age.  He  had  to  deplore  the  death  of  his  first  childj 
who  survived  his  birth  only  one  or  two  years.  Arthur  Henry 
Hallam^  the  most  celebrated  of  his  ofihpring^  was  not  bom  till 
1811.  Quiet  study,  with  a  view  to  the  completion  of  the  great 
work  he  had  projected,  seems  now  to  have  occupied  most  of  his 
attention,  only  varied  by  the  education  of  his  infant  son,  who,  at 
seven  years  of  age,  showed  the  extraordinary  precocity  which  the 
promise  of  his  manhood,  though  it  confirmed,  was  not  destined  to 
fulfil.  Hallam  does  not  seem  at  this  period  to  have  mingled  much 
in  society.  The  first  we  hear  of  him  in  the  sphere  in  which  he 
was  afterwards  so  conspicuous  was  at  a  Christmas  party  at  reters^ 
ham.  He  is  described  as  a  dark-complexioned  man  of  rather  for- 
bidding aspect,  not  very  pleasing  manners,  and  with  the  dispu- 
tatious habit  of  conversation  which  he  always  retained,  though 
afterwards  in  a  more  good-humoured  form.  He  was  persuaded  to 
take  part  in  the  festivities  going  on,  and  to  appear  in  the  character 
of  Areas  in  the  English  tragedy  of  Orestes — the  hero  being  as- 
signed to  William  Spencer,  afterwards  celebrated  as  the  ''  Poet  of 
Bociety.^'  When  Hallam  presented  himself  to  the  audience  in  a 
night-shirt,  painted  with  a  Grecian  border,  and  with  a  fillet  round 
his  black  hair,  he  looked  so  well,  and  attracted  so  much  attention 
and  applause,  that  he  relaxed  somewhat  of  his  rough  and  contra- 
dictory manner.  He  began  to  enjoy  the  slight  social  distinction 
he  had  gained,  and,  without  losing  his  studious  habits,  entered 
more  and  more  into  general  company,  where  he  speedily  assumed 
the  position  to  which  his  real  kindness  of  heart,  sincerity  of  beha- 
viour, and  fund  of  information  really  entitled  him. 

From  this  period  his  career  seems  to  have  continued  in  an 
uninterrupted  course  in  the  line  which  he  had  marked  out  for 
himself,  only  varied  by  occasional  travel  and  the  constant  domestic 
affliction  which  formed  the  one  dark  thread  in  his  texture  of  life. 
Several  children — ^nine,  we  think,  in  all — ^were  born  to  him,  of 
whom  only  four,  Arthur,  Henry,  Helen,  and  Julia,  lived  beyond 
infancy.  From  the  contemplation  of  his  bereavements  he  turned 
with  more  constancy  and  ardour  to  literature,  and  in  it  he  seems 
to  have  found  absorbing  occupation,  and  such  measure  of  solace  as 
it  can  yield.  The  publication  of  the  Middle  Ages  took  place  in 
1818;  and  it  was  favourably  reviewed  in  the  Edinburgh^  and  soon 
took  the  rank  which  it  has  ever  since  occupied.  Among  works  so 
excellent,  it  is,  perhaps,  the  least  satisfactory.  The  treatment  is 
often  dry,  and  the  style  harsh,  and  not  mellowed  into  the  excellence 
it  subsequently  attained ;  and  there  are  fewer  brilliant  passages  to 
relieve  the  disquisition  than  the  other  two  works  exhibit.  It  is 
perhaps,  also,  both  too  long  and  too  short;  too  long  for  a  mere 
compendium,  and  too  short  for  that  amount  of  detailed  treatment 
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which  most  readers  find  necessary  to  fix  important  transactions  in 
their  memory.  Bat  its  accuracy  has  remained  unimpugned^  and 
there  are  no  facts  or  principles  which  ought  to  be  known  which 
will  not  be  found  stated  or  referred  to  in  that  comprehensive  monu- 
ment of  industry  and  learning.  To  the  objections  sometimes 
urged  against  it^  that  it  is  wanting  in  glow  and  colour^  that  it  is 
not  the  place  in  which  we  should  look  for  a  brilliant  remmS  of  a 
character  or  a  cleverly-painted  picture  of  national  manners^  we 
give  little  heed.  Undoubtedly  it  is  not  a  picturesque  history  as 
that  epithet  is  now  understood^  nor  did  its  plan  admit  of  such 
treatment.  It  is  something  far  more  valuable^ — a  deep  investiga- 
tion of  the  principles  and  institutions  which  lay  at  the  root  of 
mediseval,  and  in  a  great  degree  of  modem  life^  aod  of  which 
their  picturesque  aspect  is  merely  the  outward  exponent;  and 
while  topics  of  the  latter  kind  are  always  certain  from  their 
attractiveness  to  find  adequate  treatment^  it  will  probably  be  long 
before  any  one  vrith  equal  industry  and  a  mind  of  equal  vigour 
will  attempt  to  supersede  the  labours  of  Hallam.  At  the  same 
time,  the  conscientiousness  which  induced  him  to  publish  the  re- 
sults of  later  reading  in  the  form  of  supplemental  notes,  out  of 
regard  to  previous  purchasers,  was,  perhaps^  a  little  overstrained, 
and  we  can  hardly  help  regretting,  that  in  his  later  years  he 
should  not  rather  have  remodelled  the  whole  work  in  the  light  of 
more  modem  inquiry,  and  amplified  it  in  the  points  which  he 
himself  considered  to  have  been  too  briefly  discussed. 

Hie  only  occurrence  of  any  moment  which  happened  to  him 
during  the  progress  of  the  Constitutional  History,  on  which  he 
WIS  at  work  from  1819  to  1826,  was  an  accident  which  happened 
to  him  during  a  tour  in  Ireland.  During  a  solitarv  ramble  in  the 
mountains  near  Killamey,  he  fell  from  a  rock  and  fractured  his 
thigh.  We  may  imagine  what  the  confinement  in  a  small  inn, 
with  the  not  very  intelligent,  though  most  kind,  attendance  of 
Irish  servants,  must  have  been  to  a  man  of  his  somewhat  impa- 
tient temper.  His  family  Joined  him  as  soon  as  possible,  but  he 
was  at  one  time  in  some  danger,  and  was  not  able  to  return 
home  for  many  weeks.  We  only  advert  to  the  circumstance 
with  the  object  of  introducing  two  of  his  letters,  which  happen 
to  have  come  into  our  hands.  He  was  not  an  elaborate  cor- 
respondent, and  a  collection  of  his  epistles,  could  they  be  re- 
covered, though  they  might  throw  light  on  his  character,  would 
hardly  prove  generally  attractive.  But  it  is  always  interesting 
to  see  one  or  two,  just  as  a  specimen  of  a  man's  expression  in 
that  particular  way,  though  there  may  be  little  in  them  besides ; 

and  we  therefore  give  copies : — 

«KillarDey,Oct.  23,[1825.] 

"  My  dear , 

"  A  few  weeks  ago  I  must  have  given  you  a  very  indifferent  account  of  my 
progrew  towards  recovery ;  or  rather,  the  word  progress  wa«  utterly  inap- 
plicable, as  xny  health  and  strength  were  fast  failing.    A  change  of  treat- 
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ment  hM,  happilr,  roTened  the  pictuxe.  I  hare  now  for  some  time  been 
limning  ground,  latterlj  with  much  rapidity,  and  have  eyery  prospect  of 
being  speedil  j  released  m>m  my  long  confinement  on  the  shores  of  Killamej, 
whose  beauties,  as  you  may  suppose,  haye  no  attractions,  when  mingled,  as 
they  must  eyer  be,  with  yery  unpleasant  associations.  The  Cork  packet 
sails  weekly  for  Bristol,  and  on  Tuesday,  Koyember  1,  you  may  imagine 
us  lodged  on  board.  It  is  our  intention  to  sojourn  ten  days  at  Sir  A. 
Elton's,  and  afterwards  to  pass  a  week  at  Windsor;  thus  we  shall  not 
reach  Wimpol^  Street  till  Koyember  is  far  adyanced. 

"  I  was  ^eyed  and  shocked  to  hear  of  poor 's*  imprisonment.    To 

his  feelings  and  habits  what  must  a  French  prison  haye  been  1 — the  total 
want  of  decent  accommodation,  and  the  society  probably  of  some  wretches 
in  the  same  room — the  utter  misery,  shame,  ana  despair  that  must  haye 
oppressed  him  ; — the  sum,  if  I  understand  right,  was  yery  small,  so  that 
some  of  his  friends  would  surely  haye  released  him  at  once  on  application. 
I  know  nothing  since  but  that  he  is  at  Calais.  It  seems  now  most  desirable 
that  he  should  join  his  wife  in  (Germany  without  delay, — his  business  about 
the  office  will  certainly  be  arranged,  but  probably  not  for  some  time,  and 
he  consumes  his  slender  means  by  Hying  anywhere  at  his  own  cost.  She 
must  maintain  him ;  she  has  the  power. 

"  Lydiat  has  been  most  kind  m  her  anxiety  about  me.    She,  as  well  as 

Miss J  recommended  a  newly-contriyed  litter ;  but,  not  to  mention  that 

my  purse  is  sufficiently  bleeding  already,  I  could  not  consider  myself  in 
want  of  such  a  resource,  which  is  used  by  persons  either  with  irrecoyerably 
shattered  limbs  or  in  extreme  debility.  From  the  time  I  became  capable  of 
being  transported  in  such  a  litter,  I  haye  had  increasing  hopes  of  moying  in 
my  own  carriage. 

*'  Your  lines  on  the  Cur  at  St.  Bernard  are  yery  pretty  ;  so  much  so  that 
I  shall  criticize,  though  there  is  little  room  for  it.  I  do  not  like  the  inter- 
mixture of  trochaic,  seyen-syllable  lines.  Tou  will  cut  me  down  with 
authorities ;  but  it  is  a  question  of  ear,  and  mine  objects  in  this  place, 
though  not  in  others.  The  last  line  but  one  seems  harsh  and  ill  expressed ; 
it  is,  of  course,  easily  mended. 

''  Moore's  Life  of  Sheridan,  so  far  as  I  can  judge  by  newspaper  extracts, 
for  I  see  no  new  books,  seems  excellent.  He  is  doubtless  a  yery  cleyer  little 
fellow.    I  had  not  expected  so  much. 

"  I  lament  your  friend  H .    So  yaluable  a  person  must  be  regretted  by 

those  who  knew  him  little,  and  I  am  now  glad  that  such  was  my  case.  He 
leayes  materials  for  a  great  work,  probably  to  become  useless. 

''My  wife  sends  her  kind  loye  to  your  circle.  Adieu!  we  shall  meet 
happily  I  trusty  and  to  enjoy  many  happy  hours  before  many  weeks  are 
past. 

"  Yours  most  truly, 

«  H.  Hallam.'' 

"  Cleyedon  Court,  Nov.  7,  [1825.] 
"My  dear , 

'*'We  landed  at  the  Hotwells  between  one  and  two  in  the  morning 
on  Saturday,  after  encountering  the  seyere  gale  of  Thursday  night,  or 
rather  Friday  morning.  For  myself,  I  have  suffered  little  either  by  the 
journey  or  voyage ;  my  wife  had  some  very  unpleasant  hours  during  the 
latter. 

"  It  had  been  our  design  to  make  some  little  stay  here ;  but  we  find  that 
Sir  A.  Elton  is  desirous  to  leave  home ;  and  we  shall  start  for  town  on 
Thursday.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  may  not  still  have  recourse  to  surgical 
aid,  for  though  the  bone  is  tolerably  strong,  there  is  a  degree  of  inflam- 

*  One  of  his  colleagues  in  the  Stamp  Office.  ] 
t  Miss  Lydia  White. 
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maiioD^  or  rather  swelling  and  hardness  of  the  whole  limb,  and  especially 
that  essential  part,  the  knee,  that  I  am  unable  to  walk  at  all  without  my 
crutch.  Whenever  you  come  near  Wimpole  Street,  you  will  find  me 
established  in  my  library.  That  foolish  fellow  M has  put  an  adver- 
tisement in  the  Quarterly^  for  which  I  should  like  to  break  his  head,  as  it 
exposes  me  to  all  kinds  of  silly  questions. 

"  I  am  glad  and  surprised  to  hear  from  you  that  the  Beacon  is  going  on 
well ;  I  thought  its  light  long  flickering,  and  guessed  it  might  be  on  the 
point  of  extinction  by  common  consent.    But  if  you  can  blow  it  up,  so 
much  the  better. 
'^  Remember  me  to  your  fireside,  and  belieye  me, 

"  My  dear , 

<*  Affectionately  yours, 

"  H.  Hallam." 

The  year  1857  saw  the  publication  of  the  Constitutional 
History y  and  in  the  same  year  we  find  a  tour  of  eight  months  in 
Italy  and  elsewhere  with  Arthur,  now  seventeen  years  of  age, — 
during  which  the  latter  probably  acquired  the  taste  for  Italian 
literature,  which  he  afterwards  pursued  with  much  vigour  and 
some  success.  The  Constitutional  History  was  not  long  in  pro- 
voking the  hostility  of  those  who  had  heard  of  Hallam's  intimacy 
at  Holland  House,  and  who  imagined  that  he  must  share  political 
sentiments  to  which  he  was  in  fact  most  strongly  opposed,  and 
against  which  he  argued  with  all  the  warmth  of  his  nature  even 
at  the  table  of  his  entertainer.*  In  the  (Quarterly  Review  for 
May  [?],  1828  (vol.  37),  appeared  a  violent  and  abusive  article, 
in  which  Hallam  was  csdled  a  liar  by  implication,  and  taxed  with 
"  acrimony,  arrogance,  injustice,  and  ill-temper.''  The  reviewer 
could  not  but  admit  the  vigour  of  Hallam's  style,  and  the 
weighty  manner  in  which  he  had  treated  his  subject,  but  he  ia 
careful  to  allow  him  no  other  merit.  The  chief  portion  of 
the  article  was  devoted  to  an  elaborate  and  unsuccessful  de- 
fence of  Laud  and  Strafford,  whose  characters  were  then  more 
of  an  open  question  than  they  are  now.  The  authorship 
of  the  article  is  uncertain,  but  it  is  generally  attributed  to 
Southev;  hesitatingly  in  an  English,  confidently  in  an  Ameri- 
can  bibliographic  work  which  we  have  consulted.  In  Lord 
Macaulay's  well-known  article  {Essays,  vol.  i.),  which  appeared  in 
the  September  number  of  the  Edinburgh  for  the  same  year,  we 
find  a  passage  which  seems  to  support  the  same  belief: — "The 
defection  of  Strafford  from  the  popular  party  contributed  mainly 
to  draw  on  him  the  hatred  of  his  contemporaries.  It  has  since 
made  him  an  object  of  peculiar  interest  to  those  whose  lives  have 
been  spent,  like  his,  in  proving  that  there  is  no  malice  like  the 
malice  of  a  renegade.  Nothing  can  be  more  natural  or  becoming 
than  that  one  turncoat  should  eulogize  another.'^  "  Turncoat  ^'  was, 
it  will  be  remembered,  the  pleasant  name  by  which  the  author  of 
Thalaba  was  known  among  the  Whigs  of  the  period.     "From 

♦  DaUy  News. 
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tamoottt  Sonthejr  down  to  turnkey  Lowe  '* — ^is  %  line  oecnrring 
somewhere  in  Byron^  whose  works  would  furnish  abundance  of 

farallel  passages.  At  the  time,  however,  Hallam  either  did  not 
now  the  authorship,  or  considered  the  responsibility  of  such 
attacks  to  rest  entirely  with  the  editor.  For  between  him  and 
Lockhart  a  breach  existed  which  never,  we  imagine,  was  entirely 
healed. 

From  the  vast  amount  of  reading  which  the  History  of  European 
Literature  must  have  required,  it  is  probable  that  he  began  to 
prepare  for  it  in  1829  or  1830.  From  that  date  till  1833  his 
life  went  on  much  as  it  had  previously  done.  To  the  surprise, 
probably,  of  his  Quarterly  Reviewer,  he  was  a  staunch  opponent  of 
Reform,  and  his  opinions,  though  historically  on  the  popular  side, 
were  very  far  from  being  carried  to  the  Whiggish  ©ttremes  of  the 
day.  But  a  blow  was  impending — ^the  heaviest,  perhaps,  of  all 
which  fell  on  his  otherwise  brilliant  and  fortunate  life.  Arthur 
Henry,  his  eldest  surviving  son,  had  given  from  his  earliest  years 
promise  of  a  career  of  no  common  brilliancy.  He  went  through 
the  common  rudiments  of  knowledge  with  unusual  quickness, 
produced  *'  several  tragedies  either  in  prose  or  verse,''  when  nine 
years  old ;  and  showed,  during  his  school  life,  along  with  less 
aptitude  than  might  have  been  expected  from  him  for  classical 
studies,  a  remarkable  facility  in  mastering  the  modern  languages. 
At  seventeen  he  wrote  papers  in  the  Eton  Miscellany ^  and  more 
poems.  At  Cambridge  the  peculiar  bent  of  his  mind  came  out 
still  more  strongly  in  his  distaste  for  mathematics,  his  comparative 
neglect  of  Latin  and  Greek,  and  his  constant  addiction  to  poetry, 
and,  above  all,  to  metaphysics ;  which  latter  subject  he  was  ready 
to  discuss  with  marvellous  acuteness  and  brilliancy  at  any  hour  of 
the  day  or  night.  He  competed  for  no  prizes  at  Cambridge  except 
those  for  English  composition,  and  in  these  his  success  was  far 
beyond  his  years.  On  taking  his  degree  he  began  the  study  of 
the  law  under  his  father's  guidance,  not,  however,  altogether  re- 
linquishing his  other  studies.  His  health,  which  had  been  delicate, 
seemed  to  have  improved,  and  his  spirits  kept  pace  with  the  im- 
provement. But,  during  a  tour,  which  he  took  in  (xermany, 
during  the  autumn  of  1833,  all  these  hopes  were  suddenly 
brought  to  a  dose.  On  the  16th  September  the  two  were  at  an 
hotel  in  Vienna.  Arthur  had  suffered  from  a  slight  fever,  and 
when  his  father  went  down  to  the  table  d'Mte,  had  declined  to 
accompany  him,  and,  throwing  himself  on  the  sofa  in  a  careless 
attitude,  closed  his  eyes.  Mr.  Hallam,  on  his  return,  was  shocked 
to  observe  that  no  change  had  taken  place  in  his  position.  He 
waited  a  short  time,  when,  finding  the  suspense  unbearable,  he 
went  up  and  touched  the  reclining  form.  It  was  cold.  Death 
had  taken  place  instantaneously,  no  doubt,  at  the  moment  when 
he  lay  down  to  rest.  The  cause  of  death  was  a  rush  of  blood  to 
the  head,  "  and  subsequent  examination  showed  a  weakness  of  the 
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etsAral  Tends,  and  a  want  of  ener  gy  in  the  heart/'  fully  aoA* 
dent  to  aceoant  for  the  unexpectedly  fatal  termination  of  an 
apparently  trifling  disorder.  Almost  literally^  in  the  words  of  the 
poet  who  has  hang  round  the  tomb  of  the  deceased  a  nobler 
garland  of  elegy  than  friendship  ever  twined  beforej — 

« in  yienna*8  fatal  walls 

God's  finger  iouch'd  him,  and  he  slept." 

^'  The  remains  of  Arthur/'  says  his  father,  in  the  memoir  printed 
for  private  circulation  shortly  after  his  death,  and  from  which  we 
have  already  quoted,  "  were  brought  to  England  and  interred  on 
the  3rd  of  January,  1834,  in  the  chancel  of  Clevedon  Church  in 
Somersetshire,  ...  a  place  selected  by  the  editor,  not  only 
from  the  connection  of  kindred,  but  on  account  of  its  still  and 
sequestered  situation  on  a  lone  hill  that  overhangs  the  Bristol 
Channel/'    Tennyson  reminds  us,  how  in  his  dead  friend's 


•  place  of  rest 


By  that  broad  water  of  the  west," 

the  rising  moon  streams  through  the  windows,  lighting  up  in  suc- 
cession the  letters  of  his  name  and  the  short  number  of  his  years, 
till,  as  the  night  wanes, 

<< the  mist  is  drawn 

A  lucid  veil  from  coast  to  coast, 

And  in  the  chancel  like  a  sbost 

Thy  tablet  gUmmers  to  the  cLwn." 

In  another  passage  we  are  reminded,  with  a  curious  amount  of 
physiological  accuracy,  how — 

^  The  Danube  to  the  Severn  gave 

The  darhetCd  heart  thai  beat  no  more; 
Thev  laid  him  by  the  pleasant  shore 
And  in  the  heaving  of  the  wave. 

*'  There  twioe  a  day  the  Severn  fills, 
The  salt  sea  water  passes  bj. 
And  hushes  half  the  babbliiu;  Wje, 
And  makes  a  silence  in  the  hills. 

The  *^  lone  hill  that  overhangs  the  Bristol  Channel "  is  the  one 
alluded  to  in  the  words  of  which  many,  perhaps,  who  sing  them  or 
hear  them  sung  do  not  know  the  full  bearing  and  significance : — 

"  And  the  stately  ships  go  on 

To  their  haven  under  the  hill ; 
But  0  for  the  touch  of  a  vanished  hand 
And  the  sound  of  a  voice  that  is  still !" 

That  the  father  and  the  friend  of  Arthur  Hallam  were  not  the 
only  ones  who  had  cruelly  to  mourn  his  loss,  the  readers  of 
In  Memorimm  will  well  recollect.  In  the  Remain»  to  which  we 
have  referred  are  printed  many  poems  addressed  to  that  friend's 
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sister,  who  was  promifled  to  him  in  marriage  three  years  before 
his  death,  all  of  them  instinct  with  manly  tenderness  and  thought- 
ful passion,  and  far  superior  in  the  elevation  of  their  tone  to  the 
usual  run  of  love-poems.  To  these,  however,  it  would  be  out  of 
place  to  do  more  than  refer  on  the  present  occasion,  especially  as  the 
whole  memoir,  on  its  appearance  several  years  since,  formed  the 
subject  of  articles  in  more  than  one  of  the  reviews.  But  Tennyson's 
most  deeply-meditated  volume  is  not  easily  understood  without 
some  knowledge  of  the  events  of  the  life  to  which  it  relates. 
We  may,  however,  take  leave  to  adduce  in  partial  illustration  of 
it  a  short  poem  of  Arthur  Hallam's,  which  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  the  Laureate  had  not  in  his  mind  during  the  composition  of 
one  of  its  most  popular  sections.  Those  who  will  refer  to  the 
lines  beginning 

"Witch-elms  that  counterchange  the  floor 
Of  this  flat  lawn  with  duak  and  bright," 

will  detect  the  slight  correspondences  of  thought  and  feeling  to 
which  we  allude : — 

A  SCBNB  IN  SUMMEB. 

^  Alfred,  I  would  that  you  beheld  me  now 
Sitting  beneath  a  mossy  ivied  wall 
On  a  quaint  bench,  which  to  that  structure  old 
Winds  an  accordant  curve.    Above  my  head 
Dilates  immeasurable  a  wild  of  leaves, 
Seeming  received  into  the  blue  expanse 
That  vaults  this  summer  noon :  before  me  lies 
A  lawn  of  English  verdure,  smooth  and  bright, 
Mottled  with  minter  hues  of  early  hay, 
Whose  fragrance,  blended  with  the  rose  perfume 
From  that  white  flowering  bush,  invites  my  sense 
To  a  delicious  madness— and  faint  thoughts 
Of  childish  years  are  borne  into  the  bram 
By  unforgotten  ardours  waking  now. 
Beyond,  a  gentle  slope  leads  into  shade 
Of  mignty  trees,  to  bend  whose  eminent  crown 
Is  the  prime  labour  of  the  pettish  winds, 
That  now  in  lighter  mood  are  twirling  leaves 
Over  my  feet,  or  hurrying  butterflies. 
And  the  gay  humming  t&n^s  that  summer  loves. 
Thro*  the  warm  air,  or  altering  the  bound 
Where  yon  elm  shadows  in  majestic  line 
Divide  dominion  with  the  abundant  light. 

JwM,  1831. 

Mr.  Hallam^  in  the  memoir  prefixed  to  the  BemamSf  speaks  of 
himself  as  one  ^'  whose  eyes  must  long  he  dim  with  tears,  and 
whose  hopes  on  this  side  the  tomb  are  broken  down  for  ever/' 
On  the  last  day  of  the  year  in  which  he  lost  his  son,  died  the  in- 
timate friend  to  whom  are  addressed  the  letters  given  a  few  pages 
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back,  and  whose  counsel  had  been  of  essential  service  to  him  on 
one  very  trying  occasion.  The  following  letter,  in  reply  to  the 
announcement  of  his  decease,  alludes  touchingly  to  his  own  sor- 
row:— 

^  Wimpole  Street,  Sunday, 

"  [Januarj,  1834.] 
"  My  dear  Captain , 

"  I  rery  little  anticipated,  ifhen  your  father,  in  that  friendship  he  eyer 
displayed  towards  me,  sympathised  with  my  great  loss,  that  I  should  so  soon 
have  to  deplore  that  of  his  family,  in  so  exceUent  a  hushand  and  father,  and 
my  own  in  one  who,  for  more  than  twenty  years,  has  been  my  intimate  com- 
panion and  friend.  It  is  needless  to  tell  those  who  have  so  often  seen  us  to- 
gether, how  deeply  I  regret^  how  seriously  I  shall  miss  him,  and  how  reve- 
rently I  shall  cherish  his  memory. 

"  His  last  illness  was  so  short  and  unexpected,  that  we  are  tempted  almost 
to  forget  that  his  years  had  already  been  protracted  beyond  the  usual  limit ; 
the  remainder  of  his  life  would  have  been  more  or  less  a  decline  of  nature. 
Though  lost  too  soon  for  his  family  and  friends,  the  lapse  of  a  rery  few 
winters  must  haye  brought  on  their  present  misfortune.  There  is  a  deeper 
and  more  durahU  wrrowfor  those  who,  in  thegenercd,  course  of  naiurey  ought 
to  have  mourned  for  tu.  lam  returned  from  a  grave  which  would  better  have 
been  opened  for  me, 

^  I  hope  to  hear,  as  I  have  already  heard,  that  your  mother  and  sisters  are 
tolerably  well ;  the  former  especially  makes  us  anxious,  as  her  health  was 
last  year  precarious,  though  smce  perhaps  more  re-established. 

^I  ahould  be  obliged  b^  your  imbrming  me  of  the  day  appointed  for  your 
father's  interment ;  and  if  any  carriages  of  friends  attend  the  procession, 
I  hope  you  will  penoit  mine  to  be  of  the  number. 

"  Very  truly  yours, 

"  H.  Hallam." 

From  the  contemplation  of  his  loss,  Hallam  turned  to  the 
completion  of  the  first  volume  of  his  Literary  History.  It  came 
out  in  1837,  when  its  author  was  sixty  years  of  age ;  to  which, 
and  to  his  recent  bereavement,  he  alludes  in  the  passage  in  the 
preface,  in  which  he  laments  the  impossibility  of  exhausting  his 
subject:  "EIIOIEI,  the  modest  phrase  of  the  Grecian  sculptors, 
well  expresses  the  imperfection  that  attaches  to  every  work  of 
literary  industry  or  of  philosophical  investigation.  But  I  have 
other  warnings  to  bind  up  my  sheaves  while  1  may — my  own  ad- 
vancing years,  and  the  gathering  in  the  heavens/^  But  the 
remainder  of  the  work  was  already  in  a  forward  state,  and  the 
fourth  volume  was  published  in  1839.  It  was  reviewed  in  the 
72nd  volume  of  the  Edinburgh^  and  in  the  58th  and  65th 
volumes  of  the  Quarterly,  Review ;  and  the  latter  made  ample 
amends  for  its  former  severity  to  the  Constitutional  History.  An- 
other loss,  however,  had  fallen  upon  him  during  the  completion 
of  the  work;  his  elder  daughter,  Helen,  while  apparently  re- 
covering from  an  illness,  was  struck  down  in  the  same  instanta- 
neous manner  as  Arthur  had  been — at  the  age  of  twenty-one  or 
twenty-two.    To  this  event  Hallam  apparently  alluded  in  the 
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final  puragraph  of  the  IfUroductian  to  the  Literature  of  Europe. 
After  thanking  the  public  for  its  approbation,  and  acknowledging 
the  probability  of  some  errors, — "Yet,"  he  concludes,  "I  cannot 
affect  a  doubt  that  I  have  contributed  something  to  the  general 
literature  of  my  country,  something  to  the  honourable  estimation 
of  my  own  name,  and  to  the  inheritance  of  those,  if  it  is  stiUfor 
me  to  cherish  that  hope,  to  whom  I  have  to  bequeath  it/' 

That  hope  was  not  destined  to  be  literallv  fulfilled.  In  1841^ 
or  thereabouts,  we  think,  Mrs.  Hallam  died,  in  consequence 
of  prostration  of  strength,  following  on  a  severe  attack  of  in- 
fluensa;  sinking  rapidly  indeed  at  the  last,  but  not  fiiUing,  as  has 
been  stated,  by  the  same  sort  of  instantaneous  stroke  which  had 
carried  off  Arthur  and  Helen.  In  1848  was  published  the  Stgh- 
pkmental  Notes  to  the  Middle  Ages,  in  which  the  author's  object 
¥ra8  to  reconsider  the  portions  of  the  work  which  had  been  dis- 
cussed by  eminent  writers  since  its  publication,  to  illustrate  and 
enlarge  certain  passages  which  had  been  imperfectly  or  obscurely 
treated,  and  to  acknowledge  with  freedom  his  own  errors.  No- 
thing is  more  pleasant  in  literary  history  than  to  observe  the  can- 
dour with  which  all  this  is  done.  Throughout  his  works,  indeed, 
it  is  remarkable  with  what  perfect  sincerity  he  meets  objections 
which  have  been  urged  to  any  of  his  views,  and  how  constantly 
he  was  bringing  up  his  knowledge  to  the  standard  of  his  age. 
Two  instances  occur  to  us.  The  first  is  a  long  note  on  the  reeent 
cultivation  of  logical  science,  appended  to  his  account  of  Bacon, 
in  vol.  ii.  of  the  Literature  of  Europe — in  which  he  most  candidly 
admits  the  inadequacy  of  his  previous  views,  and  at  the  same  time 
shows  a  clearness  of  view  and  an  appreciation  of  the  questions  at 
issue,  such  as  many  who  devote  much  more  time  to  the  subject  do 
not  succeed  in  attaining.  The  other  is  a  reply  to  Archdeacon 
Hare's  Vindication  of  Luther,  an  attack  which  would  have  pro- 
voked the  mildest  disputant,  but  which  Hallam  answers  with  per- 
fect temper,  though  not  without  traces  of  having  been  put  on  his 
mettle  by  the  fierce  acrimony  of  his  assailant.  In  the  Stqfple' 
mental  Notes,  questions,  involving,  of  course,  much  less  party  feel- 
ing, are  discussed  with  a  candour  which  it  is  to  be  wished  could 
be  imitated  by  some  dazzling  writers  who  endeavour  to  veil  the 
refutation  they  have  undergone  by  mere  haughty  silence  or  an 
obstinate  reiteration  of  their  disproved  assertions. 

Verging  as  he  might  seem  to  be,  at  the  age  of  seventy-two,  to 
a  serene  and  placid  old  age,  illustrated  by  abundant  fame,  and 
cheered  by  the  recollection  of  a  useful,  if  not  a  completely  happy 
life,  Hallam  was  destined  to  drink  almost  to  the  dregs  the  cup  of 
domestic  affliction,  and  to  experience,  at  a  time  when  little  can 
remain  of  this  world's  satisfactions,  the  last  of  his  many  and  bitter 
bereavements.  Henry  Fitzmaurice,  his  only  surviving  son,  was 
just  called  to  the  bar,  having  shown  in  his  school  and  ooU^e  Kfe 
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tiomiie  of  almost  equal  intellectual  brilliancy  with  his  elder 
rother,  and  in  his  moral  character  not  less  sweetness  of  disposi- 
tion* To  him  the  lines  which  Tennyson  has  applied  to  Arthur 
were  also  peculiarly  applicable : — 

"And  m&nhood  fused  with  female  grace 
In  such  a  sort,  the  child  would  twine 
A  trustful  hand,  imaak'd,  in  thine. 
And  find  his  comfort  in  thj  face.** 

But  he  too  was  doomed  to  a  similar  fate.  By  an  illness  almost 
as  sudden  as  that  which  carried  off  the  rest  of  the  famUy^  the 
father  was  deprived  of  the  one  whom  he  had  fondly  hoped  would 
transmit  his  name  to  posterity ;  and  with  feelings  more  easUy 
guessed  than  described,  he  laid  him  in  Clevedon  Church,  by  the 
side  of  his  brother. 

Mr.  Hallam  did  not  entirely  give  up  society  after  the  death  of 
his  son ;  but  it  was  no  longer  what  it  had  once  been  to  him.  The 
''  wiser  mind/'  indeed,  which  shone  through  his  decay,  had  no 
need,  according  to  the  language  of  Wordsworth,  to 

^  Mourn  lees  for  what  age  takes  away 
Than  what  it  leayes  behind/'— 

for  it  took  away  all  that  he  most  cared  to  live  for,  and  it  left 
behind  keen  sympathy  with  the  achievements  of  others — a  pleni- 
tude of  well-won  fame,  and  no  memories  of  wrong  or  injustice 
which  could  ever  raise  in  his  breast  one  pang  of  conscientious 
regret.  And  he  began  to  stand  more  and  more  alone.  Of  hia 
old  and  distinguished  contemporaries,  few  besides  Dean  Milman, 
and  Mrs.  Somerville  remained  alive.  Catherine  Fanshawe,  Joanna 
Baillie,  and  Lydia  White ;  Bogers  and  William  Spencer,  and  Syd- 
ney Smith  were  all  gone  before, — 

^  Zerstoben  war  das  freundliche  Gkdrftnge, 

Verklungen,  ach !  der  erste  Wiederklang  ;**— 

and  the  generation  which  was  growing  up  around  him  could  not 
but  regard  him  more  with  the  colder  reverence  due  to  an  esta- 
blished and  almost  historic  reputation,  than  with  the  interest 
accorded  to  a  still  productive  and  more  recent  genius.  But  to 
literary  pursuits  he  still  continued  to  devote  himself,  and  in  them 
no  doubt  found  the  solace  which  was  the  just  reward  of  his  long 
exertions.  Until  within  the  last  few  years  he  continued  to  read 
several  hours  during  every  day.  About  four  or  five  years  since, 
he  was  temporarily  prostrated  by  a  paralvtic  stroke,  but  from  this 
the  excellence  of  his  constitution  enabled  him  in  a  great  measure 
tp  recover;  and  the  latter  portion  of  his  life  was  cheered  and 
soothed  by  the  attentions  of  his  surviving  daughter,  who  shortly 
before  had  married  Colonel  Cator,  of  Pickhurst  Park,  nearBrom- 
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ley ;  at  whose  house,  alternately  with  his  own  in  Wilton  Place,  he 
continued  to  reside  till  his  death.  He  did  not  die  without  having 
seen  his  grandchildren ;  but,  as  yet,  he  has  no  male  descendant. 

We  have  touched  incidentally  on  his  character  in  noticing  the 
events  of  his  life  j  but  one  or  two  points  may  be  added.  His 
works,  with  their  mask  of  austerity  covering  a  restrained  enthu- 
siasm, were  the  faithful  mirror  of  his  social  character,  which, 
however  disputatious  and  contradictory  on  the  surface,  was  full  of 
genial  warmth  and  thorough  honesty  of  purpose.  He  was  often 
silent  in  company,  especially  in  his  earlier  days,  for  he  was  not  a 
man  to  speak  imless  he  had  something  to  say,  and  even  then  he 
did  not  care  to  engage  in  discussion  except  with  those  who  would 
fully  appreciate  what  he  could  bring.  The  writer  in  the  Daily 
News  describes  him,  apparently  from  personal  observation,  as  being 
in  his  late  years  a  gossip,  and  sometimes  an  imprudent  one.  We 
should  hardly  have  supposed  this  to  have  been  the  case,  though  it 
would  be  true  to  say  that  his  remarks  were  often  caustic,  and  more 
thoroughly  to  the  point  than  would  have  been  liked  by  those  who 
were  the  subjects  of  them.  But  the  truth  was,  he  had  little 
patience  with  mediocrity,  and  still  less  with  social  pretenders  of 
any  kind,  whom  he  would  assail  and  turn  inside  out  with  a  piti- 
less logic  which  left  no  room  for  defence,  escape,  or  retaliation. 
But  this  unmerciful  temper  was  never  shown  except  on  occasions 
when  some  Philistine  or  sciolist  required,  as  Carlyle  says  in  Sartor 
Resartus,  to  be  ''persuaded  into  silence,'*  and  when  the  "discom- 
fiture of  such  dialectic  marauder  was  visibly  felt  as  a  benefit  by 
most.'* 

The  Daily  News  remarks,  that  "  he  used  to  complain  patheti- 
cally of  the  sameness  of  luxury  at  London  dinner-tables,  and  say 
how  necessary  it  was  now  and  then  to  dine  on  a  plain  joint  at 
home,  to  keep  up  his  appetite  at  all.*'  His  own  tastes  were 
certainly  simple,  yet  he  was  fond  of  quoting  with  approbation  the 
advice  of  one  of  his  friends  who  had  reached  a  great  age,  and  who 
used  to  maintain  that,  in  our  artificial  London  life,  a  "  plain 
joint  was  the  most  pernicious  thing  that  could  be  eaten,'*  and 
that  a  judicious  adherence  to  side  dishes  was  the  only  means  of 
preserving  one's  digestion.  Hallam  himself,  had  he  troubled 
himself  about  such  matters  beyond  a  passing  jest  at  table,  would 
probably  have  sympathized  in  the  complaints  which  have  recently 
found  vent,  of  the  stereotyped  fashion  of  ''company  dinners." 
On  one  occasion,  at  a  quiet  but  pleasant  house,  where  he  was  long 
a  most  welcome  and  honoured  guest,  a  slight  innovation  had  been 
attempted  upon  the  established  routine.  "Do  you  think,  Mr. 
Hallam,"  said  the  hostess  rather  timidly,  as  the  covers  were 
removed, — "do  you  thing  you  can  eat  roast  pig?"  "Roast 
pig,"  replied  the  great  historian,  "  indeed  I  can  and  vill. 
This  is  the  sixth  week  of  the  season ;   I  have  dined  out  nt    ' 
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every  day;  and  at  eveir  table,  with  the  exception  of  yours, 
I  have  been  offered  saddle  of  mutton  and  boiled  fowls,  boiled 
fowls  and  saddle  of  mutton,  till  I  detest  the  sight  of  them.  You 
are  the  most  sensible  woman  in  London,  and  I  shall  show  my 
gratitude  by  dining  entirely  on  pig/'  which  he  accordingly  did, 
to  the  great  relief  of  his  entertainer's  anxiety.  A  few  anecdotes 
of  him  may  probably  come  out  when  his  friends  begin  to  search 
their  memories,  but  he  was  not  a  man  of  whom  such  stories  would 
give  any  just  or  clear  impression.  His  conversation  could  not  be 
called  witty  or  brilliant,*  it  was  simply  the  talk  of  a  man  of 
vigorous  and  acute  intellect  on  whatever  happened  to  come  before 
him,  without  the  slightest  attempt  at  display  of  any  kind,  but 
always  worth  hearing,  and  interesting,  from  the  extreme  ireshness 
which  he  showed  on  even  recent  subjects,  and  which  kept  him 
young  in  heart  to  the  last.  Unless  poUtical  changes  should  place 
as  wide  a  gulf  between  the  system  under  which  our  children  will 
live,  and  that  under  which  we  have  been  nurtured,  as  the  French 
Bevolution  did  between  the  ancient  and  modem  regimes,  his  works 
will  live  as  long  as  the  institutions  flourish,  of  which  they  trace 
the  origin  and  development.  As  for  his  personal  character, — 
quidqmd  in  illo  amavimui,  manet  mansummque  est  in  animis  hami^ 
num, — perhaps  also,  should  he  meet  hereafter  with  a  sufficiently 
worthy  biographer, — m  atemitate  tenqforum,  vitd  rerum. 
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THE  WANDERER  * 

The  appearance  of  the  large  and  elaborate  volume  of  poetry 
which  gives  its  name  to  this  article  has  suggested  reflections 
on  some  characteristics  of  contemporary  literature  which^  if  in 
one  aspect  encouraging,  are  in  others  of  a  nature  to  excite  our 
.  regret.  Nothing  at  the  present  day  is  more  calculated  to  strike 
a  superficial  observer  than  the  intense  practical  activity  which 
seems  to  pervade  all  classes  of  society,  and  the  manner  in  which  all 
the  information  which  ministers  to  material  well-being  is  caught 
up  and  diffused,  to  an  extent  that  apparently  leaves  no  room  for 
those  less  utilitarian  pursuits  which  occupied  so  large  a  portion  of 
time  in  the  last  generation.  A  foreigner  who  beheld  the  eager 
striving  after  professional  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  more  edu- 
cated classes,  and  the  stress  which  is  laid  on  the  acquaintance  with 
'^ common  things'^  by  those  who  have  undertaken  the  guidance  of 
the  humbler  part  of  society,  might  naturally  imagine  that  in  so 
busy  a  scene  there  was  little  room  for  the  Poet,  and  still  less  for 
the  Philosopher.  The  former  he  would  expect  to  find  neither  in 
his  ancient  character  as  Bard,  nor  in  his  modern  aspect  as 
Teacher,  but  as  the  mere  purveyor  of  intellectual  luxuries — the 
acres  divitis  urtiae — to  minds  wearied  with  worldly  pursuits,  and 
disposed  to  regard  poetry  but  as  a  single  item  in  the  catalogue  of 
their  fastidious  refinements ;  while  he  would  look  for  the  latter 
certainly  not  among  the  stronger  intellects  of  his  time,  but  rather 
among  the  "  awkward  squad  "  of  humanity,  who  cannot  be  drilled 
into  keeping  pace  with  the  great  army  of  civilization  in  its  onward 
march  of  progress.  In  neither  case  would  he  have  judged  with 
entire  correctness.  Never  was  pure  mental  and  moral  philosophy 
so  assiduously  cultivated ;  nor,  in  spite  of  the  paucity  of  really  gooa 
poets,  and  the  total  want  of  any  really  great  poem,  can  it  be  said 
that  the  practice  of  poetry  is  at  all  neglected.  No  doubt  a  great 
portion,  indeed,  of  that  which  passes  for  poetry  at  the  present  day 
is  practically  enjoyed  in  the  manner  to  which  we  have  alluded,  and 
there  is  a  class  of  poets,  whose  business  it  seems  to  be  to  feed 
minds,  too  indolent  to  take  cognizance  of  anything  that  wears 
a  systematic  form,  or  has  any  meaning  beyond  the  one 
lying  on  the  surface,  with  a  succession  of  brilliant  but 
incoherent  images  that  titillate  the  fancy,  without  satis- 
fying the  imagination,  and  mock  the  reason  with  a  sem- 
blance of  deeper  truth,  which  further  experience  only  proves 
to  be  a  repellent  mass  of  hard  and  glittering  falsity.  But,  if  this 
is  so,  it  is  not  so  much  the  fault  of  the  readers  as  of  the  writers, 
whose  aim  ought  to  be  to  awake  a  sounder  ta^te  by  a  more  popu- 
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lar  treatment  of  vital  poetic  truth.  That  this  is  a  really  unpoetic 
age^  as  is  so  frequently  asserted^  is  an  opinion  which  must^  we 
should  think,  originate  exclusively  in  the  wounded  feelings  of  those 
gentlemen  whose  audience,  even  after  the  publication  of  their 
poems,  still  remains  defined  by  the  circle  of  admiring  friends, 
whose  advice  induced  them  to  venture  into  print.  Neither  the 
critics  nor  the  pubUc  can  be  fairly  charged,  at  the  present  day, 
with  a  neglect  of  poetry.  Though — as  regards  the  former — 
works  which  deal  in  profound  reasoning  or  delicate  analysis  of 
character,  not  seldom  miss  their  just  appreciation ;  yet  we  cannot 
call  to  mind  any  instance  during  late  years  where,  in  the  case  of 
poetry,  the  admiration  of  the  world  at  large  has  convicted  *'  the 
police  of  literature''  of  false  imprisonment^  or  failed  to  justify 
the  arrest  of  those  who  trespass  on  the  realm  of  Parnassus  with- 
out the  passport  of  genius.  If  they  have  erred,  it  has  been,  not 
in  discouraging  excellence,  but  in  showing  indulgence  to  medio- 
crity. They  have  treated  "  minor  minstrels  '*  as  we  treat  moths, 
and  forborne  to  anticipate^  by  crushing  them,  the  destruction  which 
the  candle  will  effect  in  a  very  few  minutes.  And,  even  if  some 
young  reviewer,  eager  to  incarnadine  his  maiden  quill  with  the 
blood  of  authors,  should  lay  a  heavy  hand  on  their  slipshod  rhymes 
and  turgid  metaphors,  there  is  a  being,  called  a ''  reader,"  to  whom 
the  proverb  about  "  silk  purses "  does  not  apply,  and  who  will 
piece  together  the  grains  of  good-natured  allowance  from  twenty 
adverse  articles  into  a  mosaic  of  almost  hyperbolical  laudation. 
And  the  public, — ^is  it  backward  in  accepting  and  doing  justice  to 
any  writer  who  will  show  a  spark  of  poetical  talent  f  Is  it  not 
rather  disposed  to  welcome  eagerly,  not  only  Tennyson  and  Mrs. 
Browning,  but  stars  of  tenth-rate  magnitude,  if  their  light,  how- 
ever minutely  twinkling,  be  indeed  "derived  from  heaven  ?'*  Is 
it  more  given  to  idolatry  than  to  iconoclasm  ?  We  think  there  can 
be  but  one  answer  to  these  questions.  There  is  undoubtedly — 
besides  the  vain  and  luxurious  class  to  which  we  have  already  al- 
luded— a  very  large  number  of  persons  who  sincerely  like,  and 
can  tolerably  well  appreciate  poetry.  It  is  true  that  poetry  does 
n<$t  form  the  subject  of  conversation  and  discussion  to  the  degree 
which  it  did  in  society  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago.  It  has  been 
superseded,  as  a  fashionable  pursuit,  by  railway  speculation,  poticho- 
manie,  marine  aquaria,  and  a  hundred  other  things.  But  for  this 
very  reason  it  is  the  more  ardently  cultivated  by  those  who  really 
love  it,  and  have  sufficient  courage  to  follow  the  bent  of  their  in- 
tellectual propensities,  however  slight  the  sympathy  their  fellows 
may  accord  them.  Those  who  *' kindle  incense  at  the  Muses' 
flame,"  take  care  not  to  heap  it  up  on  the  shrine  of  luxury  and 
pride.  They  know  that  the  reputation  of  a  taste  for  poetry  is  by 
many  supposed  to  be  incompatible  with  a  proper  devotion  to  politics, 
with  business  habits,  with  the  orthodox  amount  of  dissipation,  and 
with  other  serious  occupations  of  life.     They  feel  themselves  sub*. 
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jected  to  »  sort  of  mild  persecution,  and  flourish  in  secret,  as 
persecuted  sects  are  wont  to  do.  A  man  is  not  thought  the  more 
of  by  the  genei^ty  of  people  because  he  is  poetically  given ;  and 
consequently  if  hei  cultivates  his  liking  for  it,  it  is  because  it  is  a 
real  one,  and  is  independent  of  what  others  may  think. 
!^  A  class  of  readers  like  that  which  we  have  just  described  im- 
doubtedly  deserves  the  best  that  can  be  given  to  them.  No  one 
who  sympathizes  with  their  tastes  and  feelings  can  desire  that 
they  should  have  presented  to  them  what  is  false  or  unreal,  or 
anything  that  is  calculated  to  deepen  the  unhealthy  influences 
which  certain  phenomena  of  the  age  have  a  tendency  to  produce 
instead  of  directing  their  vision  to  the  brighter  and  nobler  pro- 
spects which  it  affords^  and  to  the  different  tdnd  of  moral  and 
intellectual  excellence — ^not  less,  we  trust,  in  degree  than  formerly 
— ^for  which  it  still  gives  suggestion  and  opportunity.  But  the 
tendency  of  the  age  to  which  we  have  adverted,  to  concentrate  its 
efibrts  upon  the  furtherance  of  material  well-being,  seems  to  have 
the  effect  of  driving  the  feelings  back  in  default  oS.  their  finding 
any  legitimate  sphere  for  their  exercise  without;  to  cause  them  to 
strain  after  the  unattainable,  and  when  thrown  back  discomfited, 
to  prey  upon  themselves  and  weave  fantastic  visions  of  happiness 
which  the  conditions  of  the  world  seem  to  deny  them.  Hence 
naturally  arises  a  school  of  writers  who  make  what  is  personal  and 
peculiar  the  chief  objects  of  their  study — who  make  self  the 
centre  of  the  universe,  and  measure  all  the  influences  of  nature, 
art,  and  society  by  the  degree  to  which  they  penetrate  the  seeth- 
ing ingredients  of  their  restless  egotism — ^who  elevate  passions 
into  principles,  and  make  the  exceptional  moods  of  the  individual 
mind  into  laws  of  universal  sympathy,  which  all  who  claim  to 
rank  among  finer  spirits  must  strive  to  recognize  and  appreciate. 
Thus  the  active  selfishness  of  one  class  finds  its  echo  in  the 
passive  self-absorption  of  another,  and  the  kinds  of  poetry  which 
take  us  out  of  ourselves,  and  make  us  forget  the  writhing  soul  in 
the  contemplation  of  the  rolling  universe,  in  the  majestic  forces 
of  human  society,  or  in  the  clear  reproduction  of  bygone  times, — 
fall  into  desuetude,  or  meet  with  the  languid  regard  of  a  mere 
dilettante  cidtivation.  Lyrical  song  threatens  in  the  present  day 
to  swallow  up  every  other,  and  we  wait  in  vain  for  the  aramatic  or 
narrative  poet  who  shall  strike  the  long-neglected  strings,  whose 
once-resounding  echoes  have  almost  ceased  to  vibrate  on  the  eara 
that  so  desperatelv  ignore  them. 

We  have  been  led  to  these  observations  by  the  perusal  of  Owen 
Meredith's  present  volume,  because  its  general  character  seems, 
when  compared  with  his  former  series,  to  show  rather  a  retro- 
gression than  an  advance.  There  is  an  epoch  in  most  imaginative 
minds  to  which  '' Werterism'^  is  congenial  and  almost  necessary, 
and  a  writer  who  places  these  experiences  on  record,  though  he 
may  be  charged  with  a  want  of  wisdom  as  regards  lumsdf,  at  all 
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eveats^  gives  his  readers  the  opportunity  of  studying:,  possibly  with 
profitable  warnings  a  fresh  specimen  of  morbid  moral  anatomy.  To 
have  passed  through  this  phase^  and  ''  after  toil  and  storm  to  have 
reached  a  purer  air^^'  is  a  consummation  which  may  well  be  sung 
in  grateful  paeans  of  triumph,  not  unmingled  with  reminiscences 
of  the  perils  to  which  the  pilgrim  has  been  exposed  on  the  way. 
To  have  avoided  such  experience  altogether,  and  to  enter  the  bril- 
liant realm  of  imagination  by  the  broad  road  of  objective  sym- 
pathies instead  of  struggling  into  it  through  the  Slough  of  De- 
spond, which  bounds  on  one  side  that  fairy  region,  is  a  piece  of 
good  fortune,  betokening  probably  a  healthier  nature  to  begin 
with,  and  therefore  not  to  he  lightly  thrown  away  by  perversely 
forfeiting  the  vantage-ground  thus  attained.  Clytemnestra,  The 
EarFs  Return,  and  most  of  the  other  poems,  by  which  Owen 
Meredith  became  known  to  the  world,  were  of  such  an  objective 
character;  they  dealt  with  well-defined  creations  of  the  author's 
mind,  or  products  of  his  observation,  having  about  them  some  sort 
of  dramatic  propriety,  and  exciting  some  kind  of  human  interest 
apart  from  that  painful  pleasure  with  which  we  follow  the  contor- 
tions of  a  spirit  which  is  struggling  with  the  phantoms  that  beset 
it,  and  unable  to  emerge  into  the  purer  light  of  day.  We  were 
glad  to  observe  the  popularity  which  the  former  volume  gained ; 
because,  in  spite  of  an  occasionally  borrowed  cast  of  thought  and 
expression,  and  a  sort  of  brocaded  stiffness  that  lent  an  artificial 
air  to  many  of  the  poems,  the  intention  seemed  sound  and  whole- 
some, and  to  have  some  chance,  if  followed  up  in  the  same  spirit, 
of  inaugurating  a  new  era  in  poetic  production.  We  had  hoped 
that  the  author  might  one  day  found  a  little  school  of  his  own, 
which  woidd  contribute  to  propel  the  Spasmodical  and  Hysterical 
tribe  of  singers  to  the  limbo  of  that  Tartarus  which  has  long 
yawned  to  receive  them.  With  a  more  mature  mind,  an  equal 
amount  of  care  and  finish,  and  some  really  worthy  subject,  we 
thought  we  saw  promise  in  Owen  Meredith  of  taking  rank  among 
the  two  or  three  good  poets  of  the  day,  and  of  disputing,  perhaps, 
his  place  with  more  than  one  of  them. 

We  do  not  say  that  we  have  altogether  abandoned  these  expec- 
tations, but  we  have  felt  that  the  present  volume  indefinitely  delays 
the  fulfilment  of  them.  Not  that  it  does  not  contain  a  great  deal  of 
good  and  beautiful  poetry,  and  there  are  some  pieces  which  we  have 
read  with  much  more  pleasure  than  anything  which  has  appeared 
since  Mrs.  Browning's  Aurora  Leigh.  Many  of  the  poems  are  of 
the  kind  to  charm  in  extract,  and  some  few  possess  that  ringing, 
catching  music  which  is  in  itself  almost  a  proof  of  genius,  and  to 
which  the  mere  versifier  never  by  any  chance  attains.  Some  of 
these  we  hope  to  show  our  readers.  But  to  the  whole  conception 
of  the  poem,  we  feel  that  there  are  many  objections.  In  the  first 
place — ^if  we  do  Mr.  Meredith  injustice,  we  are  sorry  for  it — it 
aeems  to  us  not  original.    It  is  too  much  like  In  Memoriam  to 
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take  the  thoroughly  unique  position  to  which  its  leading  idea 
would  otherwise  have  entitled  it.  The  '*  Wanderer ''  has  lost^ 
apparently  in  early  life^  a  woman  to  whom  he  was  fondly  attached, 
and  who  nas  been  separated  from  him  by  some  of  those  cruelties 
of  fraud  or  chance  which  haveimmemorially  roughened  the  course 
of  true  love,  and  sometimes  dammed  it  up  altogether.  He  travels 
over  Europe — in  Italy,  France,  England,  Switzerland,  and  Hol- 
land, making  all  sorts  of  acquaintances — ^principally  female  ones, 
with  whom  he  experiences  various  phases  of  passion  and  ennui-^ 
and  finally  retires  into  himself,  and  goes  through^  by  ineans  of  a 
long  train  of  moral  and  metaphysical  arguments,  a  process  of 
''Palingenesis''  or  ''Regeneration,''  by  which  all  doubts  are 
solved,  all  contradictions  reconciled,  ana  all  regrets  washed  away 
in  the  tears  they  have  caused  to  flow.  In  this  scheme  consider- 
able resemblance  may  be  detected  to  the  Laureate's  £unous  poem. 
The  addition  of  the  locomotive  element  is  Mr.  Meredith's  own, 
but,  with  the  exception  of  the  poems  under  the  head  of  "  France," 
there  is  very  little  local  colour  about  those  which  are  named  after 
particular  countries;  and  the  three  relating  to  Switserland  might 
have  been  written  in  the  Hermitage  in  Virginia  Water,  for  any 
reflection  they  embody  of  Helvetian  characteristics.  One  ob* 
jection  then  which  we  make  to  the  book,  is  that  the  idea  has 
been  worked  out  before— and  with  more  purity  and  truth  than 
Owen  Meredith  has  been  able  to  impart  to  it.  Another  is^  that 
the  conception  itself  is  an  egotistical  one,  and  that  its  lesson  is 
not  the  one  of  which  the  present  age  stands  most  directly  in 
need.  A  third  is  that,  supposing  the  poem  to  be  meant  to 
convey  anything  like  a  distinct  and  coherent  series  of  events, 
it  seems  to  take — what  Professor  Masson,  in  his  Milton,  calls 
"  the  wild-oats  theory " — far  too  much  for  granted,  and  to  con- 
sider it  more  a  matter  of  course  than  is  desirable,  that  to  clear 
out  the  "perilous  stuff"  by  which  the  heart  is  oppressed,  re- 
course should  be  had  to  solvents  and  narcotics  likely  to  clog  the 
wings  of  the  soul  with  obstructions,  as  fatal  as  any  which  its  own 
involuntary  misfortunes  may  have  placed  in  its  path.  On  this 
point,  however,  we  speak  with  hesitation;  for  Owen  Meredith's 
flirtations^  though  his  expressions  are  occasionally  strong  enough, 
may  admit  of  an  innocent  as  well  as  a  sinister  meaning.  But 
it  is  only  fair  to  allow  the  author  to  explain  his  intentions 
for  himself,  and  we  therefore  select  a  few  stansas  from  the 
Dedication : — 

**As,  in  the  laurel's  murmurous  leaves 
Twas  fabled,  once,  a  Virnn  dwelt ; 
Within  the  poet's  pasre  yet  neaves 
The  poet's  Heart,  and  loves  or  grieves 
Or  triumphs,  as  it  felt. 

^  A  human  spirit  here  records 
The  annals  of  its  human  stiiib. 
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A  human  han4  bath  toucVd  thesp  chordi. 
These  songs  may  all  be  idle  words : 
And  jet — they  once  were  life. 

"  I  gave  my  barp  to  Memory. 

Sbe  sung  othppe,  when  bope  was  yoimg, 
Of  youth,  as  youtn  no  more  may  be ; 
And,  since  she  sung  of  Youtb,  to  thee, 
Friend  of  my  youth,  she  sung. 

♦  »  #  « 

.     «  Si^ng  I  sung ;  for  some  sublime 

l^motion  made  my  music  jar : 

The  forehead  of  this  restless  time 

Pales  in  a  fervid,  passionate  clime, 

Lit  by  a  changeful  star ; 

^  And  o'er  the  Age*s  threshold,  traced 
In  characters  of  hectic  fire, 
The  name  of  that  keen,  fervent-faced 
And  toiling  seraph,  hath  been  placed, 
Which  men  have  call'd  Desire.'' 

Prom  the  Prologue  we  oould  select  no  passage  vbieh  would  not 
contain  many  beautiful  lines.  It  is  intended  to  tell  the  story  of 
the  '^  lost  love  "  which  gives  its  colour  to  the  whole  volume,  but 
the  vagueness  with  which  it  is  told  prevents  our  being  able  to 
more  than  this  in  explanation.  The  following  stanzas  are 
'  all  the  passion  and  tbe  poetry  of  tbe  land  to  which  they 
relate : — 


say  mo 
full  of 


^  Midnight,  and  love,  and  youth,  and  Italy ! 

Love  in  the  land  where  love  most  lovely  S0em8  ! 
Land  of  my  love,  tho'  I  be  far  from  thee, 

Lepd,  for  love's  sake,  the  light  of  thv  moonbeams, 
The  spirit  of  thy  cypress-droves,  and  all 

Thy  dark-eyed  beauty,  tor  a  little  while 

To  my  desire.    Yet  once  more  let  her  smile 
Fall  o'er  me :  o'er  me  let  her  long  hair  fall, 

"  The  lady  of  my  life,  whose  lovely  ot^cs 

Dreamiug,  or  walong,  lure  me.    I  shall  know  her 
By  Love's  own  planet  o'er  her  in  the  skies. 

And  Beauty's  blossom  in  the  grass  below  her ! 
Preaming,  or  waking,  in  her  soft,  sad  caze, 

Let  mv  heart  bathe,  as  on  that  fated  night 

I  saw  her,  when  my  life  took  in  the  si^ht 
Of  her  sweet  face  for  all  its  nights  and  days. 

"  Her  winsome  head  was  bare  :  and  she  had  twined 

Thro'  its  rich  curls  wild  red  anemones. 
One  stream  of  her  soft  hair  stray'd  unconfined 

Down  her  ripe  cheek,  and  shadowed  her  deep  eyes, 
Tbe  bunch  of  sword-gniss  fell  from  her  loose  nand. 

Her  modest  foot  beneath  its  snowy  skirt 

Peep'd,  and  tbe  golden  daisy  was  not  hurt. 
Stately,  yet  slight,  she  stood^  as  fairies  stand. 

^  Under  the  blessM  darkness  unreproved 
We  were  alone,  in  that  best  hour  of  time, 

I  2 
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Which  first  reveal'd  to  us  how  much  we  loved, 
'Neath  the  thick  starlight.    The  young  night  sublime 

Hung  trembling  o'er  us.    At  her  feet  I  Imel^ 
And  gazed  up  from  her  feet  into  her  eyes. 
Her  face  was  bow'd :  we  breatVd  each  other's  sighs : 

We  did  not  speak  :  not  move  :  we  look'd  :  we  felt. 

<^  The  night  said  not  a  word.    The  breeze  was  dead. 

The  leaf  lay  without  whispering  on  the  tree, 
As  I  lay  at  her  feet.    Droopt  was  her  head : 

One  hand  in  mine  :  and  one  still  pensiyely 
Went  wandering  through  my  hair.    We  were  together. 

How  t    Where  ?    What  matter  ?    Somewhere  m  a  dream, 

Driftinc^  slow  drifting,  down  a  wizard  stream  : 
Whither  ?    Together :  then  what  matter  whither  t 


**  As  droops  some  billowing  cloud  to  the  crouch'd  hill, 

Heavy  with  all  heayen's  tears,  for  all  earth's  care, 
She  droop'd  unto  me,  without  force  or  will. 

And  stmk  upon  my  bosom,  murmuring  there 
A  woman's  inarticulate,  passionate  words. 

O  moment  of  all  moments  upon  earth  ! 

0  life's  supreme !    How  worth,  how  wildly  worth. 
Whole  worlds  of  flame,  to  know  this  world  affords 

*^  What  even  Eternity  can  not  restore ! 

When  all  the  ends  of  life  take  hands,  and  meet 
Round  centres  of  sweet  fire.    Ah,  never  more, 

Ah  never,  shall  the  bitter  with  the  sweet 
Be  mingled  so  in  the  pale  after-years ! 

One  hour  of  life  immortal  spirits  possess. 

This  drains  the  world,  and  leaves  but  weariness. 
And  parching  passion,  and  perplexing  tears." 

There  are  many  more  equally  brilliant,  and  perfect  both  in 
expression  and  sentiment.  Of  the  more  ambiguous  class  to 
which  we  have  alluded  above,  from  the  French  section,  the  poem 
entitled  "A  PEntresol''  may  be  regarded  as  an  average  specimen. 
"The  Portrait''  is  another,  which  we  expect  to  see  frequently 
quoted  and  referred  to.  The  story  is  that  of  a  husband,  or  lover, 
whose  wife,  or  mistress,  is  just  dead,  and  who  goes  to  her  coffin 
to  take  out  his  portrait  from  the  bosom  of  the  corpse.  He  finds 
his  dearest  friend  engaged  in  the  same  search.     Both  claim  it  :-* 

''  Said  the  friend  of  telj  bosom, '  Tours,  no  doubt, 
The  portrait  was,  till  a  month  ago. 
When  this  suffering  angel  took  that  out. 
And  placed  mine  there,  I  know.' " 

But,  on  looking  at  it  to  decide  the  question,  it  is  found  to  be 
that  of — neither;  but  of  the  "Raphael-faced  young  priesf  who 
had  been  the  lady^s  confessor  when  she  died.  The  story  is  well 
told,  with  the  exception  of  two  intrusive  stanzas,  which  are  intro- 
duced as  a  kind  of  burden — a  device  totally  unsuited  to  the  kind 
of  poem,  which  rather  resembles  some  of  Heine's  cynical  effusions 
than  the  ballad  proper.    The  notion  is  not  original ;  but  is,  we 
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believe^  to  be  found  in  the  Memoirs  of  Grimm,  and  may  probably 
be  even  older  than  that.  "  Babylonia  '^  is  a  sort  of  dithyrambic 
ode^  on  the  text  of  the  hollowness  and  feverish  turmoil  of  modem 
life.  We  have  heard  it  much  admired^  and  if  Wordsworth  and 
Tennyson  had  not  written^  it  would  deserve  to  be  so.  But  the 
best  thoughts  in  it  are  unconscious  reminiscences  from  these  two 
poets. 

The  two  poems  which  we  like  the  best  in  the  whole  volume  are 
'*  Mystery '' — which  is  perfect  in  its  way ;  and  "  Ye  seek  Jesus  of 
Nazareth/'  which  is  worthy  of  a  poet  of  a  far  higher  strain  than 
anything  to  which  Owen  Meredith  has  elsewhere  aimed.  We 
like  these  poems  because  the  first  is  almost  pure  imagination^  with 
just  sufEident  link  to  real  life  to  give  it  human  interest^  and  the 
clue  to  the  story  sufficiently  given  to  exercise^he  reader^s  in- 
genuity in  adjusting  it.  The  other  is  spiritual  without  being 
pietistic^  and  full  of  deep  and  sound  religious  feeling. 

Two  or  three  other  poems  ring  with  notes  of  borrowed  music. 
''Rinaldo  Rinaldi^'  is  a  reminiscence  of  Foe^ — and  ''Misan- 
thropos "  a  diluted  reproduction  of  part  of  Tennyson's  Vision  of 
Sin,  but  contracted  to  an  individual,  instead  of  preserving  a  general, 
application. 

''Euthanasia" — ^which  forms  part  of  what  we  may  call  the 
''reconstructive"  section — ^wherein  the  writer  climbs  out  of  dark- 
ness back  to  the  region  of  Faith  and  Hope,— discusses  the  same 
kind  of  questions  as  those  with  which  Mr.  Mansel  has  lately  been 
occupied.  The  subject  is  a  difficult  one  to  treat  in  verse,  and  the 
harshness  of  many  parts  forms  the  worst  instance  of  a  fault  which, 
we  think,  is  growing  on  Owen  Meredith,  of  a  carelessness  of  exe- 
cution which  prevents  his  always  doing  entire  justice  to  the 
thoueht  that  is  in  him.  We  might  fill  an  article  three  times  the 
length  of  the  present  one,  with  criticisms  on  the  beauties  and  defects 
of  many  other  poems, — for  the  collection  is  most  various  in  sub- 
ject, though  pervaded  by  a  unity  of  tone  of  which  our  extracts 
will  have  given  the  key-note.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the  book 
will  be  widely  read,  but  we  doubt  whether  it  will  leave  other  than 
a  painful  and  unsatisfactory  impression  on  any  reader,  in  spite  of 
the  religious  metaphysics  at  the  end.  We  have  read  very  many 
parts  again  and  again  with  very  great  pleasure,  but  with  a  pleasure 
which  we  can  as  little  justify  as  that  which  one  derives  from  a 
soft,  vague  strain  of  music.  Foetry  should  leave  some  more 
definite  impression  than  this,  or  it  does  not  fulfil  the  high  desti- 
nies of  which  it  is  capable.  And  we  cannot,  in  spite  of  the 
Wanderer^s  numerous  beauties,  find  reason  to  alter  the  impression 
we  have  indicated  in  the  commencement  of  this  article,  that  the 
volume  is,  as  a  whole,  of  an  unhealthy  and  enervating  tendency, 
and  unworthy  of  the  promise  which  its  author  once  displayed, 
and  which  we  still  hope  that  he  will  one  day  realize. 
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The  growth  of  States^  according  to  Arnold^  divides  itself  into  two 
l^rincipal  phases ;  the  struggle  betweeti  birth  and  wealthy  and  the 
struggle  between  wealth  and  numbers.  The  opportunity  of 
studying  this  contest  in  its  several  stages  was  evidently,  in  his 
opinion,  the  most  valuable  bequest  of  history;  and  hence  his 
partiality  to  the  history  which  we  call  Ancient,  where  the  process 
m  question  may  be  contemplated  in  its  simplest  forms,  and  on  a 
sdale  not  so  large  as  to  elude  our  mental  grasp.  But  in  the  eyes 
of  that  earnest  politician,  the  knowledge  of  the  past  had  little  value 
except  in  its  ap|Wcation  to  the  present ;  and  he  has,  accordingly, 
endeavoured  to  point  out  what  periods  of  transition  in  the  develop- 
ment of  modem  politics  correspond  with  those  undergone  by  the 
commonwealths  of  Oreece  and  Roine.  All  nations  hare  liot,  of 
course,  passed  through  these  critical  stages  with  equal  safety  and 
success.  In  many,  the  earlier  process  has  been  arrested  by  dis- 
turbing causes,  which  have  checked  the  national  growth,  and 
thrown  back  the  people  into  a  state  of  perpetual  childhood.  In 
others,  where  the  first  crisis  has  been  successfully  overcome,  the 
second  has  too  often  proved  fatal ;  and  it  is  most  remarkable  that 
Arnold  himself,  trith  his  Wide  historical  knowledge,  and  his  strong 
popular  sympathies,  was  obliged  to  admit  that  he  had  found  no 
instance  in  which  it  had  terminated  favourably.  These  are  grave 
and  pregnant  words ;  yet,  if  we  could  bring  ourselves  to  believe 
that  this  eminent  man  was  ds  correct  in  the  application  of  his 
theory  to  England  as  he  undoubtedly  is  in  the  theory  itself,  we 
should  be  able  to  regard  her  political  future  with  far  less  anxiety 
than  we  do  at  present.  In  his  opinion,  the  struggle  between 
wealth  and  numbers  commenced  in  this  country  at  the  Revolution 
of  168R ;  and  In  that  case  it  certainly  has  here  been  disarmed  of 
most  of  those  dangerous  attributes  which  Arnold  assigns  to  it 
universally.  A  hundred  and  seventy  years  of  uninterrupted 
prosperity  and  internal  tranquillity,  during  which  this  most 
deadly  of  all  conflicts  had  been  raging,  would  surely  be  sufficient 
to  convince  Us  that  even  Arnold  had  overrated  its  perils.  As, 
however,  we  do  not  believe  that  he  has  done  so,  we  must  accept 
the  other  horn  of  the  dilemma,  and  suppose  that  he  has  miscalcu- 
lated the  period  at  whidh  the  warfare  between  wealth  and  numbers 
did  really  commence  among  us. 

There  is  more  than  one  reason  to  explain  and  to  account  for 
this  error.  Although  historical  parallels  are  so  eminently  instruc- 
tive as  to  render  any  occasional  misconceptions  which  may  spring 
from  them  but  a  feather  in  the  balance — yet  misconceptions  do 
sometimes  spring  from  them — and  one  of  Dr.  Arnold's  most  dis- 
tinguished pupils  and  successor  himself  seemed  conscious  of  the 
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fact,  when  he  warned  na  against  supposing  that  historical  situa- 
tions  ever  exactly  reproduce  themselves.  Thus,  to  go  no  farther 
back  than  the  seventeenth  century,  no  doubt  the  struggle  between 
the  Stuarts  and  the  nation  may  be  regarded,  from  one  point  of 
view,  as  the  struggle  between  birth  and  wealth.  And  just  so  far  as 
the  Revolution  of  1688  terminated  that  struggle  it  may  be  said  to 
have  inaugurated  the  next  one.  But  the  prerogative  claimed  by 
the  Stuarts  represented,  to  only  a  limited  extent,  the  principle  of 
birth.  The  hereditary  right  of  Charles  I.  aggravated,  in  his  eyes, 
the  sin  of  resistance.  But  it  did  not  alone  render  it  a  sin.  It 
probably  stimulated  him  to  persevere  in  his  absolutist  system. 
But  it  was  not  that  alone  which  induced  him  to  adopt  it.  It  was 
the  tradition  of  a  century  and  a  half  in  England,  and  in  Europe 
there  was  no  spectacle  of  a  monarchy  which  did  not  possess  such 
powers.  The  idea  of  monarchy,  then,  as  distinct  from  that  of 
birth,  had  a  preponderating  share  in  the  motives  of  the  Cavalier 
party^  And  as  the  conduct  of  these  latter  was  based  upon  a 
mixture  of  principles,  so  also,  we  maintain,  was  the  conduct  of 
their  opponents.  Who,  we  ask,  were  not  merely  the  leaders  of 
this  opposition,  but  the  rank  and  file ;  not  merely  the  head, 
but  the  body  and  limbs  ?  A  glance  at  the  list  of  the  Long  Par- 
liament shows  that  they  were  mainly  composed  of  landed  gentry. 
A  majority  of  these,  no  doubt,  were  on  the  King^s  side;  but  it  is 
a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  majority  either  of  the  gentry  or 
nobility  was  so  large  as  used  once  to  be  imagined.  As  far,  then, 
as  it  was  a  contest  between  two  sections  of  the  aristocracy,  it  could 
not  clearly  be  a  contest  between  birth  and  wealth.  It  was  a  con- 
test between  those  who  wished  for  the  supremacy  of  Parliament 
over  the  King,  and  those  who  wished  for  the  supremacy  of  the 
King  over  the  Parliament;  and  as  Parliament,  whether  in  the 
Lords  or  the  Commons,  in  those  days  represented  the  territorial 
aristocracy>  it  was  virtually  a  contest  between  aristocratic  govern- 
ment and  monarchical.  The  reformers  enlisted  on  their  side  the 
principle  of  wealth.  They  were  manfully  backed  up  by  the  middle 
classes  and  the  towns ;  and,  accordingly,  this  idea  may  be  de- 
scribed as  one  of  the  motive  causes  of  the  popular  party,  as  the 
hereditary  idea  was  of  the  Royalists.  But  we  deny  that  in  either 
case  these  were  the  essential  ideas.  The  prize  of  the  combatants — 
the  Ki^/icvov  iv  /il<rc^ — was  the  supreme  power  in  the  State.  And 
as  things  were  then  constituted,  there  were  only  two  parties  who 
could  exercise  it — an  Aristocratic  Parliament  or  an  Absolute 
Sovereign.  The  prize  fell  to  the  former,  and  though  a  short  in- 
terval elapsed  between  their  victory  and  its  full  realization,  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say,  that  under  new  conditions  the  English  no- 
bility reconquered,  during  the  Civil  War,  the  ascendancy  they  had 
lost  during  the  Wars  of  the  Roses. 

His  imperfect  comprehension  of  the  true  nature  of  the  resist- 
ance to  Charles  the  First,  which  late  investigations  have  so  fully 
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brought  to  light,  was  one  reason  why  Arnold  misconceived  the 
effect  of  the  Revolution.  Another  one  was,  that  he,  in  common 
with  all  his  party  at  that  day,  mistook  the  character  of  the  Whigs. 
Their  conduct  in  1832  was  supposed  to  have  placed  their  claim  to 
be  the  popular  party  for  ever  beyond  dispute.  In  the  heat  and  ex* 
citement  of  that  epoch  men  did  not  scan  motives  too  closely,  or 
scmtinize  historical  pretensions  with  an  impartial  eye.  It  was 
therefore  taken  for  granted  that  what  they  had  done  in  1832  they 
had  done  also  in  1688 — that  is  to  say,  inaugurated  a  new  stage  of 
political  progress.  Arnold,  among  others,  accepted  this  opinion 
with  unquestioning  faith;  and  regarding  the  Revolution,  there- 
fore, as  a  great  popular  movement,  ident^ed  it  with  the  triumph 
of  the  mercantile  and  industrial  element  over  the  aristocratic. 
But  now,  in  the  first  place,  as  we  have  already  observed,  the  history 
of  the  eighteenth  century  bears  few  or  no  traces  of  the  struggle 
which  Arnold  supposes  to  succeed  this  consummation.  In  the 
second  place,  it  is  now  generally  acknowledged  that  the  resistance 
to  the  Stuarts  was  an  aristocratic  movement.  And,  thirdly,  late 
events,  which  Arnold  was  not  spared  to  witness,  have  shown  the 
essentially  aristocratic  spirit  of  the  Whigs  in  its  true  colours,  and 
have  proved  them  to  be  not  one  whit  less  averse  than  the  Tories  to 
any  further  tampering  with  territorial  influence.  The  first  great 
reform  they  accomplished  in  this  country  was  to  establish  the 
complete  supremacy  of  that  interest.  And  the  second,  was  so  to 
manage  its  degradation  as  that  all  the  political  loss  should  devolve 
on  their  opponents. 

Taking  these  three  points  into  consideration,  we  think  we  are 
justified  in  assuming  that  the  Revolution  of  1688  was  the  triumph 
of  aristocracy  over  autocracy ;  and  that  the  struggle  which  suc- 
ceeded it  was  not  the  struggle  between  wealth  and  numbers,  but 
the  struggle  between  birth  and  wealth.  The  latter,  as  a  distinct 
element  of  power,  first  began  to  make  itself  felt  about  the  beginning 
of  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  the  purchase  of 
boroughs,  according  to  Hallam,  first  came  into  vogue.  From  that 
time  its  influence  steadily  progressed :  Radical,  under  North — Con- 
servative, under  Pitt,  through  dread  of  a  Jacquerie — and  Reforming 
again,  under  Liverpool,  when  the  apprehension  was  removed ;  it 
attained  its  final  triumph  in  the  Bill  of  1832 ;  and  it  was  then,  if 
ever,  that  the  conflict  betweeen  property  and  numbers  in  reality 
commenced  in  this  country. 

We  say,  "  if  ever,''  because,  although  these  are,  in  our  opinion, 
the  two  antagonistic  elements  of  society,  it  is  still  possible  to  hope 
that  the  conflict  between  them  may  be  averted.  There  are  fea- 
tures in  English  society,  and  in  the  English  political  system  in 
the  present  day,  which  have  never  existed  elsewhere  on  tne  eve  of 
this  tremendous  struggle.  Never  have  the  two  rival  forces  been 
animated  by  so  little  personal  hostility  as  on  the  present  occa- 
sion— never  has  wealth  been  less  insolent^  and  poverty  less  bitter 
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— never  have  the  "  Two  Nations  "  made  so  near  an  approach  to 
the  comprehension  of  each  others'  virtues^  as  in  England  during 
the  last  ten  years.     The  indefatigable  exertions  of  the  opulent 
classes  to  ameliorate  the  condition^  whether  physical  or  intellectual, 
of  their  humbler  fellow-subjects ;  the  immistakeable  expenditure 
of  time,  money,  and  comfort,  which  has  not  been  thought  too 
great  for  the  promotion  of  this  object ;  the  reaction  against  the 
purely  utilitarian  theories  of  five  and  twenty  years  ago, — all  con- 
stitute a  peculiar  feature  in  our  age,  and  cannot  fail  to  have  made 
some  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  lower  orders.     Nor,  on  the 
other  hand,  can  the  increased  intercourse  with,  and  knowledge  of, 
the  labouring  classes,  which  has  thus  sprung  up,  have  been  with- 
out a  corresponding  good  effect  upon  the  minds  of  the  wealthy  and 
noble.     The  manly  patience,  and  the  actual  privations,  of  the 
poorer  class  of  Englishmen  have  been  familiarized  to  their  minds. 
While  the  local  agents  they  have  been  compelled  to  employ  in  the 
management  or  distribution  of  their  charities,  have  made  them 
better  acquainted  with  the  classes  just  removed  from  indigence, 
which  are  the  flower  of  the  operative  body.     The  disappearance  of 
that  selfiah  apathy  which  too  long  characterised  the  rich,  has  been 
responded  to,  we  trust,  by  some  relaxation  of  that  asperity  with 
which  they  were  regarded  by  the  poor.   Education,  we  would  hope, 
has  now  some  chance  of  entering  upon  its  far  most  important 
work — ^the  diffusion,  that  is,  through  the  community,  of  right 
ideas  on  the  subject  of  citizenship,  and  of  awakening  the  popular 
mind  to  the  utter  folly  and  madness  of  Chartism  and  its  leaders. 
At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  these  new  and 
favourable  influences  are  as  yet  but  in  their  childhood ;  that  for 
their  due  development  they  require  delicate  and  patient  handling, 
and  more  especially  a  forbearance  from   anything  that  may  be 
construed  into  a  suspicion  of  the  popular  intentions.     We  must 
remember  that  little  more  than  two  years  ago  Mr.  Ernest  Jones 
delivered  a  series  of  lectures  to  a  crowded  metropolitan  audience, 
in  which  he  openly  advocated  the  division  of  the  land  among  the 
people.     We  must  reflect,  moreover,  that  the  reconcihation  of 
these  two  conflicting  interests,  which  Dr.  Arnold  never  knew  to 
be  accomplished,  has  in  this  country  to  be  tried  upon  a  scale  of 
unprecedented,  and  well   nigh   unmanageable    magnitude.      It 
is  idle  to  persuade  ourselves  that  the  problem   can   finally  be 
evaded.      We   may  make  up  our   minds  to   this,   that   unless 
this  island  be  conquered  by  a  foreign  enemy,  we  shall  sooner 
or  later  have  to  tax  our  ingenuity  to  discover  that  middle  course 
which  all  other    nations  in   the  same   stage  of  progress  have 
hitherto   missed,    between  unlimited   democracy   and  unlimited 
despotism.   And  the  sooner,  therefore,  we  look  the  problem  in  the 
face,  and  obtain  a  clear  view  of  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
under  which  we  are  to  attempt  its  solution,  the  better  for  us  and 
our  posterity.    We  have  accordingly  endeavoured  to  indicate  the 
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quarters  in  which  to  look  for  snch  conditions  as  are  favourable 
for  the  trial  of  this  great  experiment^  as  well  as  for  the  dangers  by 
Irhich  they  are  counterbalanced.  The  principal  superiority  we 
possess  over  our  predecessors  is  in  the  results  of  modem  phUan- 
thropy,  which  have  greatly  narrowed  the  gulf  between  the  upper 
and  lower  orders.  The  principal  difficulty  that  besets  us  is  in 
the  immensity  of  our  population,  which  retards  the  diffusion  of 
elevating  influences^  and  enormously  enhances  the  labour  of  ad- 
justing the  representation. 

But  if  in  all  other  countries  in  which  the  progress  of  society 
has  reached  this  final  point  of  separation^  the  conflict  has  termi- 
nated disastrously^  we  may  inquire^  with  some  prospect  of  advan- 
tage^ whether  any  precaution  was  omitted  which  might  have 
broken  the  force  of  the  collision.  Now,  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes 
to  the  fact^  that  in  almost  all  those  States  in  which  an  aristocratic 
government  has  prevailed,  the  aristocracy  has  persevered  in 
regarding  the  people  as  something  to  be  kept  at  bay — ^to  be 
awed  by  the  display  of  power,  or  pacified  by  delusive  concessions, 
according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  period — but  never  to  be 
recognised  as  an  essential  element  in  every  scheme  of  civil  polity, 
which  was  not  to  be  held  perfect  without  its  introduction.  On 
the  contrary,  ''the  masses ^^  have  ever  been  to  them,  what  the  sea 
was  to  the  Dutch,  a  source  of  alternate  profit  and  alarm.  A 
thing  to  be  used  as  much  as  might  be,  but  to  be  carefully  fenced 
off  from  all  encroachment  on  their  own  political  position.  This 
view,  no  doubt,  underwent  a  temporary  modification  at  Rome 
during  the  best  days  of  the  Republic ;  but  the  passions  of  the 
rich  eventually  overcame  the  more  moderate  and  popular  of  the 
old  aristocracy,  and  her  last  state  became  worse  than  her  first. 
In  England,  owing  to  peculiar  circumstances^  this  feeling  never 
attained  the  same  activity  which  it  acquired  elsewhere,  and  it  was 
not,  indeed,  till  the  era  of  the  French  Revolution  that  it  came  to 
exercise  much  influence  upon  public  affairs.  In  the  evil  days  which 
intervened  between  the  peace  and  the  Reform  Bill,  it  was,  no 
doubt,  experienced  very  strongly.  But,  owing  to  the  exigencies 
of  party,  it  became  necessary  for  the  Whigs  to  adopt  a  language 
on  this  subject  thoroughly  alien  to  the  old  spirit  of  aristocracy, 
and,  as  events  have  subsequently  proved,  not  entirely  sincere  on 
their  own  part.  We  have  recently  read  both  speeches  and  essays 
from  recognised  Whig  authorities,  which  still  allude  to  the  ex- 
tension of  popular  rights  as  something  to  be  dreaded^  and  as  long 
as  possible  kept  off.  And  it  is  from  the  sympathy  existing 
between  this  party  and  the  less  advanced  section  of  the  Con- 
servatives that  we  fear  a  repetition  of  the  error  into  which  most 
other  States  have  been  betrayed.  It  is  in  the  desperate  resolve  to 
fight  to  the  last,  in  neglect  of  the  experience  which  proclaims  the 
invariable  result,  that  the  party  of  order  has  usually  found  its 
grave.    Would  they  but  have  acted  on  the  old  proverb  that 
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prevention  is  better  than  cure;  would  they  but  haye  gone 
forth  to  meet  the  enemy  half-way,  instead  of  waiting  till  he  was 
upon  themj  would  they,  metaphor  apart,  have  but  seen  it  was 
their  duty  to  prepare  the  people  gradually  for  the  exercise  of  those 
rights  which  otherwise  they  would  at  some  future  time  assume 
without  preparation,  matiy  once  flourishing  States  might  have 
perhaps  protracted  their  prosperity  to  an  almost  indefinite  extent. 

If  this,  then,  be  the  error,  or  one  of  the  principal  errors,  to 
which  the  phenomenon  observed  by  Dr.  Arnold  is  attributable, 
we  already  have  an  answer  to  the  question  so  commonly  asked, 
whether,  that  is,  a  Reform  Bill  at  the  present  day  is  really  required. 
No  doubt,  on  the  old-fashioned  theory,  which  regards  the  people 
as  a  wild  beast  to  which  a  sheep  must  be  thi^own  when  he  is 
hungry,  there  is  no  such  immediate  necessity.  The  monster  is 
not  hungry,  or  at  all  events  not  ferocious;  and  we  might  even 
go  further  than  this,  and  say  that,  if  he  were,  means  still  exist 
for  coercing  him.  A  refusal  of  the  Reform  Bill  in  1832  would 
have  produced  no  disturbances  which  a  few  regiments  of  dragoons 
could  not  have  put  down.  To  those,  then,  who  in  their  hearts 
admire  this  theory  of  government,  and  they  are  more  numerous 
than  the  public  suppose,  our  argument  is  not  addressed.  Doubt- 
less they  might  purchase  a  temporary  exemption  from  what  they 
consider  the  evils  of  change,  at  the  price  of  calamitous  convulsions 
hereafter.  Biit  to  the  party  of  concession  we  would  simply  put 
this  question — Is  it  not  better  to  give  reform  than  to  take  it  ? 
Is  it  not  better  for  the  party  of  order,  watching  their  time,  and 
preparing  their  policy  at  their  leisure,  to  come  forward  with  a  Bill 
that  shall  anticipate  the  popular  impulse,  and  effect  deliberately 
what  they  would  otherwise  have  to  effect  precipitately?  We 
ourselves  can  see  but  one  answer  to  such  a  question.  But  our  own 
reason  for  the  necessity  of  a  new  Reform  Bill  is  based  on  broader 
grounds,  and  flows  necessarily  from  the  views  we  have  above 
enunciated.  If  the  people  are  not  to  be  "  kept  at  bay,'*  they  are 
to  be  brought  within  the  pale  of  our  political  system,  and  their 
incorporation  is  not  to  be  affected  by  spasmodic  jerks,  such  as  was 
the  last  Reform  Bill,  but  by  a  series  of  well-considered  and 
carefully  graduated  measures  extending  over  a  long  period  of 
time. 

We  are  not,  however,  so  indifferent  either  to  the  glories  of  our 
past  history  or  the  virtues  of  our  present  constitution  as  to  regard 
without  anxiety  the  progress  of  an  experiment  which  may  possibly 
lead  the  one  to  be  despised,  and  the  other  to  be  abandoned.  We 
are  perfectly  aware,  that  to  deal  successfully  with  the  complicated 
interests  involved  in  our  representative  system  demands  a  combi- 
nation of  qualities  in  those  entrusted  with  the  task,  which  is  by  no 
means  of  frequent  occurrence.  A  single  error  in  the  earlier  stages 
of  the  sum  is  enough  to  vitiate  the  product  beyond  the  power  of 
ftitare  generations  to  repair :  and  although  the  tranquillity  of  the 
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public  mind  at  the  present  moment  is  eminently  favourable  to 
deliberate  consideration,  it  is  certain  that,  owing  to  the  misrepre- 
sentation of  one  party  in  the  State,  and  the  factious  opposition  to 
be  apprehended  from  another,  the  passage  of  a  measure  free  from 
all  objectionable  tendencies  has  become  exceedingly  precarious. 
As,  however,  the  sunken  rocks  which  endanger  the  vessel  of 
Reform  have  been  pretty  clearly  laid  down  by  our  contemporaries, 
we  shall  content  ourselves  with  a  briefer  allusion  to  them  than 
would  have  been  needful,  had  we  written  earlier  in  the  controversy. 
But  in  the  meantime,  it  may  be  well  to  oflFer  a  few  remarks  upon 
a  somewhat  more  general  difficulty,  by  which  many  of  our  most 
experienced  and  liberal  statesmen  seem  to  be  not  slightly  perplexed. 
It  is  curious,  indeed,  that  the  old  opponents  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  should  after  a  lapse  of  thirty  years  be  found  asking  the 
very  same  question  of  the  new  Reformers  that  he  asked  of  them 
— How  is  the  Queen^s  Government  to  be  carried  on  ?  Under  the 
old  regime  it  was  carried  on  simply  enough.  But  the  conse- 
quences which  he  foresaw  have  already  begun  to  show  themselves, 
and  it  is  feared  that  any  further  change  in  the  direction  of  the 
last  one  may  develope  them  to  an  intolerable  degree.  The  linger- 
ing traditions  of  the  ancient  system  kept  men  together  for  a 
time.  But  at  the  first  trial,  it  was  found  that  the  i*eform  which 
had  expanded  the  popular  assembly  had  weakened  it  in  proportion, 
and  that  its  organization  was  powerless  against  a  well-directed 
external  pressure.  Lord  John  RusselPs  Government  and  Lord 
Palmerston's  Government  were  each  on  occasion  supported  by 
considerable  majorities.  But  they  were  majorities  that  could  not 
be  relied  upon  from  one  week  to  another.  They  were  bound  to- 
gether  neither  by  common  convictions  nor  by  common  interests ; 
and  it  has  now  been  found  out  that  Lord  Derby^s  party,  which, 
but  a  month  before  their  accession  to  office,  had  been  considered 
at  the  point  of  death,  had  just  as  much  parliamentary  strength  as 
any  other.  But  this  state  of  things  seems  to  the  statesmen  we 
allude  to,  prejudicial  to  th^  dispatch  of  public  business,  and  to 
the  moral  efficiency  of  Government.  They  accordingly  require 
that  in  any  new  Reform  Bill  some  effort  shall  be  made  to  revive 
that  ministerial  influence  by  which  formerly  strong  Governments 
were  supported,  and  as  they  do  not  see  their  way  to  any  such 
effort  in  any  practicable  scheme  of  reform,  they  are  rather  in- 
clined on  the  whole  to  recommend  that  we  should  stay  where  we 
are,  instead  of  making  bad  worse.  There  is,  no  doubt,  considerable 
common  sense  in  this  view  of  the  question.  It  is  one  that  appeals 
very  strongly  to  the  feelings  of  parliamentary  veterans.  Yet  it 
may  very  fairly  be  answered,  that  we  can  at  all  events  make 
matters  no  worse  by  a  further  change,  and  may  possibly  make 
them  better.  Parliament  does  not  at  the  present  moment  adequately 
represent  the  governing  forces  of  the  country.  From  the  Revolu- 
tion to  the  Reform  Bill  it  did.  But  at  the  present  day  Parliament 
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ia  as  mucli  nnder  the  control  of  public  opinion  as  in  the  seventeenth 
century  it  was  under  the  control  of  the  Crown.    In  the  eighteenth 
century  the  Crown  had  lost  its  authority^  and  the  public  had  not 
yet  gained  it.     Consequently  Parliament  was  omnipotent.     But  it 
has  now  again  fallen  under  the  dominion  of  a  superior  power, 
to  which  members  look  for  approval  as  much  as  they  did  for- 
merly to  the  minister,   and  the  minister  as  much   as  he  did 
formerly  to  the  king.    Both  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws  and  the 
enactment  of  the  Ten  Hours'  Bill  are  proofs   of  what  public 
opinion  could  effect  against  a  preponderating  opinion  in  Parlia- 
ment.    In  the  one  case,  it  enabled  the  towns  to  triumph  over  the 
counties,  and  in  the  other  the  counties  to  triumph  over  the  towns. 
We  cannot  help  thinking  that  this  consideration  will  go  far  to 
explain  that  ''parliamentary  inefficiency ''   which  has  for  some 
time  past  been  the  theme  of  political  writers.    But  it  seems  to 
us  tliat  so  far  from  any  extension  of  the  popular  element  being 
calculated  to  increase  this  defect,  it  is  obviously  more  likely  to 
diminish  it.     New  difficulties  may,  no  doubt,  be  imported  into 
parliamentary  government  by  the  said  extension ;  but  this  parti- 
cular one,  as  it  arises  from  a  disparity  between  parliamentary  and 
popular  opinion,  could  only  be  curtailed  by  whatever  brought  the 
former  more  nearly  into  accordance  with  me  latter.     No  doubt  it 
may  be  asked,  and  with  some  degree  of  pertinence,  why,  if  we 
have  already  got  a  machinery  by  which  the  public  interests  are 
so  well  protected  and  enforced,  as  in  the  two  cases  we  have  selected, 
we  cannot  rest  contented  as  we  are.     And  it  certainly  is  a  moot 
point  whether  any  measure  of  Parliamentary  Reform  can  rein- 
state the  House  of  Commons  in  that  authoritative  position  which 
it  formerly  occupied.     But  our  answer  to  the  question  aforesaid  is 
this — ^that  we  should  prefer  not  to  remain  as  we  are,  because,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  spectacle  of  Parliament  following  and  not 
leading  opinion,  is  contrary  to  our  ideas  of  good  government, 
and  because,  on  the  other,  we  consider  that  system  of  platform 
agitation,  by  which  Free  Trade  was  carried,  and  the  Crimean 
Commission  forced  upon  the  Ministry,  detrimental  to  the  character 
of  the  English  people,  and  the  tone  of  English  society.   We  think, 
therefore,  that  objections  to  any  further  change  founded  upon  the 
necessity  of  a  strong  Government  are  in  fact  suicidal,  and  that 
our  only  chance  of  regaining  it  is  to  bring  the  House  of  Commons 
into  such  a  condition  that  the  people  shall  be  thoroughly  satisfied 
with  its  judgment,  and  cease  to  render  party  organization  nugatory, 
by  affording  to  every  beaten  minister  the  chance  of  an  appeal  to  the 
country.    The  obvious  results  of  such  a  system  are  the  growth  of 
ministerial  recklessness  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  party  disobedience 
on  the  other.     And  it  is  acknowledged  both  by  the  friends  and 
foes  of  strong  government  that  this  state  of  things,  whether  it  be 
called  independence  or  anarchy,  is  the  main  obstacle  to  the  revival 
of  that  political  system. 
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Assuming,  therefore,  in  opposition  to  the  stationary  party, 
that  a  new  Reform  Bill  may  promote  the  convenience  and 
dignity  of  Parliament  no  less  than  the  welfare  of  constitu- 
tional government,  we  will  proceed  to  glance  briefly  at  the  perils 
against  which  it  is  the  duty  of  its  authors  to  be  specially  on 
their  guard.  And  here  be  it  stated,  once  for  all,  that  nothing  is 
at  the  same  time  so  unsafe  and  so  impertinent  as  political  dogma* 
tism.  No  man  can  do  more  than  argue  from  analogy,  and  in  his 
application  of  the  moral  with  which  past  history  supplies  him  to 
future  contingencies,  he  must  never  overlook  the  disturbing 
elements  which  national  characters  and  peculiar  traditions,  as  well 
as  unforeseen  circumstances,  may  import  into  the  process.  It  is, 
therefore,  with  no  assumption  of  the  prophetic  character  that  we 
invite  attention  to  the  apparent  mischief  which  anv  eoncession  to 
a  particular  class  of  agitators  would  inflict  upon  this  country.  It 
might  so  happen,  that  in  England  other  influences  would  be 
powerful  enough  to  convert  the  curse  into  a  blessing.  It  might 
be  that  the  elevation  of  the  most  ignorant  classes  to  the  judgment* 
seat  would  be  followed  by  their  immediate  summons  to  the  intelli- 
gent and  educated  to  sit  as  their  assessors,  whose  advice  should 
never  be  disregarded.  This  is  what  is  meant  whoi  we  are  told  to 
rely  upon  the  inherent  good  sense  of  the  English  people  to  relieve 
us  from  all  apprehensions.  It  is  with  the  consciousness,  then, 
that  we  leave  this  hypothesis  in  our  rear^  that  we  go  forward  to 
the  next  division  of  our  argument. 

Mr.  Bright  is  at  the  head  of  what  is  commonly  entitled  the 
Peace  Party,  and  he  is  also  the  champion  of  a  Parbamentary  Re- 
form Bill,  which  would  convert  the  constitution  of  this  country 
into  an  xmqualified  democracy.  The  total  incompatibilitv  of  these 
two  professions  has  been  so  often  and  so  clearly  exposed,  that  we 
may  spare  ourselves  the  trouble  of  re-discussing  the  remarkable 
ignorance  of  facts  which  must  exist  in  Mr.  Bright  himself,  or 
which  Mr.  Bright  must  have  imagined  to  exist  in  his  audience. 
The  propensity  of  democracies  to  engage  in  war,  of  which  the 
burden  does  not  fall  upon  themselves,  nor  the  conduct  interfere 
with  their  ordinary  pursuits,  is  too  well  known  to  be  insisted  on. 
But  it  is  also  generally  found  united  with  another  propensity, 
which,  indeed,  is  a  necessary  supplement  to  the  first,  and  that  is  a 
disposition  to  interfere  with  property.  Without  going  so  far  as  to 
suppose,  what  is  yet  not  a  purely  imaginary  calamity,  that  provincial 
committees  might  be  appointed  in  every  county  to  arrange  a  dis- 
tribution of  landed  estates  among  our  plougnmen  and  cotton- 
spinners  |  it  is  not  only  possible,  but  probable  to  the  verge  of 
certainty,  that  Mr.  Bright's  Oovemment  would  so  arrange  taxation 
as  to  leave  the  owners  of  property  very  little  more  than  the 
stewards  of  the  proletarii.  The  touchiness  and  irritability  of 
democracies  is  also  as  well  known  as  their  proneness  to  engage 
in  war  from  mere  love  of  gratuitous  excitement;  just  as  among 
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individoals  leadinesB  to  take  offence  is  the  mark  of  an  ignorant 
and  underbred  person;  and  we  mighty  consequently,  under 
the  supremacy  of  the  people,  look  forward  to  a  series  of  un- 
seemly conflicts  with  foreign  powers,  without  regard  either  to 
the  expense  which  they  would  not  share,  or  the  dignity  which 
they  could  not  appreciate.  Nor  is  this  the  only  quarter  from 
which  serious  embarrassments  in  our  foreign  policy  would  arise, 
if  once  the  lower  orders  obtained  the  supreme  power  in  the 
State.  Their  jealousy  of  aristocratic  management  is  even  greater 
than  their  envy  of  anstocratio  wealth.  One  of  their  first  acts 
would  be  to  reduce  the  salaries  of  ambassadors,  and  nominate 
Unen-drapers  to  the  office.  A  similar  system  woidd  be  adopted 
in  our  naval  and  military  establishments,  not  so  much  for  the 
sake  of  mere  cheapness,  as  the  supposed  pleasure  of  snubbing 
their  superiors,  lliere  is  no  difficulty  in  foreseeing  the  result  of 
this  system.  England  would  become  a  European  nuisance^  and 
give  to  her  enemies  the  opportunity,  for  which  they  have  long 
sighed,  of  forming  a  combination  against  her.  A  long,  desperate, 
and  costly  conflict  would  be  the  inevitable  consequence — conducted 
by  an  inferior  class  of  officers,  liable  to  perpetual  and  ignorant 
interference  from  at  home,  and  to  distrust  and  contempt  from  the 
men  whom  they  commanded  abroad. 

The  supremacy  of  the  masses,  then,  would,  in  all  probability, 
land  us  in  an  agrarian  and  fiscal  revolution,  and  in  an  insolent 
and  ruinous  foreign  policy.  But  if,  in  the  course  of  discussion, 
Mr.  Bright  should  thus  far  see  the  error  of  his  ways,  and  instead  of 
sacrificing  his  peace  theory  to  his  democratic  one,  should  sacrifice 
the  democratic  theory  to  the  peace  one,  we  should  then  have  an 
exactly  opposite  danger  to  contend  against.  If  Mr.  Bright,  either 
in  despair  of  obtaining  all  that  he  now  requires,  or  from  conversion 
to  a  sense  of  its  incompatibility  with  the  Quaker  creed,  should  be 
induced  to  lend  his  support  to  any  scheme  for  increasing  the  power 
of  the  shopkeepers,  the  result  of  his  success,  thou^  different, 
would  be  scarcely  less  disastrous  to  this  country.  Buch  a  con- 
summation would  probably  lead  to  our  acceptance  of  a  humiliating 
position  in  Europe,  without  affording  us  any  reliable  guarantee 
for  the  maintenance  of  order  at  home.  Even  the  Emperor  who 
relies  upon  the  masses,  is  hardly  less  secure  than  the  King  who 
retied  upon  the  bourgeoisie.  The  attempt  to  base  a  great  political 
system  upon  material  interests  alone  deserves  to  be,  as  it  ever  has 
been,  a  failure.  And  it  is  not  a  little  significant  that  the  character 
and  prospects  ot  the  American  Republic  have  fluctuated  almost 
exactly  in  proportion  to  her  observance  or  neglect  of  those  grand 
and  generous  principles  to  which  she  owes  her  birth. 

Having  thus  endeavoured  briefly  to  sketch  the  political  situa- 
tion of  England  at  the  present  day,  to  justify  the  introduction  of 
a  new  B«form  Bill,  and  to  point  out  the  quicksands  upon  which 
the  constitution  may  be  wrecked  in  the  attempt,  it  remains  to  offer 
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our  quota  of  practical  suggestions  to  the  great  stream  of  public 
opinion  on  the  subject. 

It  appears  to  us,  then,  that,  while  we  have  been  endeavouring  to 
discover  upon  what  principle  representation  ought  to  be  based,  we 
have  too  much  neglected  to  consider  upon  what  English  represen* 
tation  actually  is  based.  Much  has  been  said  of  the  comparative 
claims  of  wealth  and  population,  but  no  one  seems  to  have  remem- 
bered that  we  were  not  engaged  in  making  a  constitution,  but  only 
in  aiding  one  to  devdope  itself.  It  would  appear,  then,  to  be 
obvious  that  we  shoidd  first  be  quite  sure  w^understand  the  prin- 
ciple of  that  constitution  before  we  take  another  step.  Yet  this 
apparently  patent  truism  seems  to  have  been  to  a  great  extent 
ignored  in  the  discussions  that  have  hitherto  taken  place.  If, 
ignoring  the  iSla  of  the  English  representative  system,  we  at- 
tempt to  modify  it  according  to  some  alien  principle,  we  shall  only 
plunge  ourselves  into  inextricable  confusion,  and  bequeath  a  legacy 
of  ever*accumulating  difficulties  to  our  successors.  That  system, 
then,  as  it  seems  to  us,  was  directed  towards  a  fair  representation 
of  all  the  interests  in  the  country,  and  to  avert  the  undue  prepon* 
derance  of  one.  There  is  more  m  these  words  than  may  at  first 
sight  be  supposed.  They  contain  a  point-blank  refutation  of  the 
theoiy  of  eitner  wealth  or  numbers  as  the  basis  of  reform.  For 
either  of  these  have,  of  course,  a  tendency  to  accumulate  in  parti- 
cular localities,  though  representing  only  one  interest :  and  if, 
wherever  this  happened,  we  increased  the  number  of  representa- 
tives in  proportion,  we  should  be  allowing  that  one  interest,  ''  like 
Aaron^s  serpent,'^  to  swallow  up  all  the  rest.  Manchester  may 
contain  so  many  thousand  inhabitants,  and  represent  so  many 
millions  of  capital,  but  the  members  for  Manchester  represent  only 
one  interest ;  and  if  the  practice  of  continually  extending  the 
number  of  representatives  to  keep  pace  with  the  increase  of 
wealth  or  numbers  in  particular  localities  were  once  admitted,  the 
final  result  would  be  that  a  few  favoured  districts  must  return 
the  entire  House  of  Commons.  What  are  called  the  '^  growing 
interests''  of  the  country  would  have  not  merely  a  superiority 
over  the  stationary  interests,  but  would  reduce  them  to  slavery. 
And  by  what  right,  we  ask,  do  they  claim  to  exercise  this 
monopoly  ?  By  what  right  do  they  demand  that  the  various  in- 
terests which  can  never  hope  to  obtain  a  majority  in  a  large 
urban  constituency  shall  be  deprived  of  all  voice  in  the  Legislature 
of  the  country  ?  Misled  by  the  specious  simplicity  of  the  numeri- 
cal and  the  pecuniary  bases,  people  have  totally  forgotten  that, 
while  '^  interests "  are  distributed  over  the  whole  surface  of  the 
country,  wealth  and  population  are  centred  in  particular  spots.  If 
we  took  twenty  members  from  the  boroughs,  and  gave  them  to  Bir- 
mingham, we  should  be  taking  them  from  perhaps  twenty  different 
interests  and  be  giving  them  all  to  one.  There  are  the  general  edu- 
cational interests — there  are  the  various  professional  interests—^ 
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there  are  tlie  interests  of  special  trades  and  basinesses — which  all 
require  to  be  represented,  and  represented  separately.  Under  the 
present  system^  this  object  is  admirably  effected  by  the  boroughs. 
The  members  returned  for  the  great  capitals  of  industry  and  for 
the  metropolitan  boroughs  are  all  one  type  of  men,  and  all  repre- 
sent one  "  interest."  This  is  true,  too,  of  the  bulk  of  the  county 
members ;  but  by  the  borough  members  we  have  a  diversity  of 
interests  represented  that  would  be  represented  in  no  other  way. 
The  smallest  borough  in  Great  Britain  must  not  be  taken  as 
representing  itself  alone.  It  takes  cognizance  of  a  great  body  of 
thought  and  feeling  scattered  over  the  country  which  finds  no 
other  vent.  When  a  professional  man,  for  instance,  is  returned 
for  such  a  borough,  say,  as  Honiton,"^  he  represents  the  profes- 
sional men  in  a  hundred  Honitons  —  men  who  would  never  have 
a  chance  of  being  represented  in  our  enormous  manufacturing 
constituencies.  The  same  is  true  of  men  who  represent  other 
specialities  of  any  sort  or  kind.  The  more  we  reflect  upon  it  the 
more  are  we  convinced  that  any  wholesale  disfranchisement  of 
boroughs  under  existing  circumstances  would  be  both  unphilo- 
sophical  and  unconstitutional.  It  would  be  unphilosophical,  be- 
cause it  would  be  to  mistake  one  or  two  prominent  features  in 
our  representative  system  for  its  entire  machinery,  and  to  allow  a 
particular  phase  of  society  at  the  present  moment  to  cloud  our 
perception  of  the  origin  and  scope  of  political  institutions.  This 
is  the  danger  to  which  popular  legislatures  are  always  liable. 
They  cannot  avoid,  to  some  extent,  partaking  in  the  passions  of 
those  whom  they  affect  to  govern,  and  the  consequence  is,  they 
are  dragged  down  from  that  eminence  from  which  alone  they 
could  ti^e  comprehensive  surveys,  to  the  level  of  the  combatants, 
when  the  dust  and  din  of  the  conflict  prevents  them  from  under- 
standing anything  beyond  their  own  immediate  exigencies.  It 
would  also  be  unconstitutional,  because  it  would  change  the 
theory  of  the  constitution,  and  substitute  an  ever-fluctuatmg 
standard  of  representation  for  a  fixed  and  certain  one.  As  long 
as  that  standard  is  the  fair  representation  of  different  interests, 
our  existing  system,  mutatis  mutandis,  will  always  be  sufficient  to 
carry  out  the  theory.  But  grant  that  wealth  or  population  is  to 
be  the  standard,  and  we  should  be  compelled  to  contract  and 
contract  that  system,  until,  as  aforesaid,  we  had  entirely  worn  it 
a?ray — and  Yorkshire,  Lancashire,  and  Middlesex  had  erected  a 
commercial  oligarchy  on  the  ruins  of  our  old  free  and  open 
system  of  government. 

We  hope  we  have  made  this  point  clear  to  our  readers,  because 
it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  public  should  perceive  in 
time  what  is  the  real  part  played  by  the  small  boroughs  in  our  re- 
presentative  system.    But  for  them  all  our  constituencies  must  be 

«  We  select  this  town  at  random  as  one  of  the  least  populous.         ^ 
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modelled  on  one  of  two  typet — ^t^ic  territorial  or  the  commeroial— * 
Bud  all  that  class  of  men  who  now  act  as  a  link  between  the  two 
conflicting  interests  would  be  eliminated  from  the  representative 
body.  If  it  be  urged  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  small 
boroughs  are  nomination  boroughs,  and  completely  under  the 
control  of  some  territorial  magnate,  we  reply  that  the  fact  does 
not  in  the  least  invalidate  their  utility,  but  rather  enhancoa  it. 
What  is  the  usual  character  of  the  nominees  for  such  seats? 
They  are  often,  no  doubt,  men  of  aristocratic  connections,  and  on 
one  side  of  aristocratic  sympathies.  But  o«  the  other  they  are 
nine  times  out  of  ten  conneeted  by  profession  with  the  non» 
aristocratic  classes.  It  is  not  common  now-a-days  to  see  a 
younger  son,  who  is  a  younger  son  and  nothing  else,  sitting  for  a 
family  borough.  He  is  provided  for  in  a  less  honourable  but 
more  substantial  manner.  But  a  younger  son  who  has  distin- 
guished himself  at  the  university  or  at  the  bar — a  younger  son 
in  the  army  or  navy  who  gives  promise  of  winning  some  of  its 
prises — a  d&ughter's  husband  in  the  same  kind  of  position ;  or, 
if  no  relative  is  available,  almost  always  some  able  professional 
man,  who  is  chosen  solely  on  account  of  his  ability— -these  form 
the  class  of  men  who  occupy  our  nomination  seats,  and  who, 
whatever  their  sympathies  with  or  obligations  to  their  patrons, 
have  manifestly  another  side  to  their  character  independent  of 
that  influence,  which,  as  we  have  said,  acts  as  a  kind  of  mediator 
between  the  two  extreme  parties.  Of  the  boroughs  which  are  not 
nomination  boroughs  this  peculiarity  of  course  holds  good  without 
qualification.  They  represent  all  those  various  interests  which 
cannot  be  classified  under  either  of  the  two  leading  ones,  and 
which,  directly  the  latter  were  permitted  to  monopolise  the  repre- 
sentation, would  be  swamped  and  silenced. 

We  are  aware  that  schemes  have  been  promulgated  by  which  it 
is  sought  at  onoe  to  defer  to  the  popular  prejudice  and  to  satisfy 
constitutional  requirements.  "  The  representation  of  minorities  '* . 
has  now  become  a  recognized  political  maxim,  and  has  received 
the  endorsement  of  no  less  weighty  an  authority  than  Mr.  John 
Stuart  Mill.  Assuming  that  necessity,  which  we  totally  deny,  for 
the  disfranchisement  of  the  smaller  boroughs,  Mr.  Mill's  proposal 
is  simple  and  rational.  Let  our  boroughs,  he  says,  be  formed  into 
districts — let  every  constituency  consist  of  the  same  numbers — ^let 
it  have  three  representatives — let  every  elector  have  three  votes,  and 
let  any  elector  be  at  liberty  to  record  all  three  for  the  same  candi- 
date. By  this  means  a  minority  of  one-third,  by  combining  to- 
gether, will  be  sure  of  returning  their  member.  Now  there  are 
only  two  objections  to  this  plausible  proposal ;  but  they  are  objec- 
tions of  some  weight.  The  first  is,  thst  it  is  not  wanted.  The 
second  is,  that  it  could  never  be  carried  through  the  House*  It 
is  not  wanted,  for  reasons  which  the  last  few  pages  have  been 
occupied  with  explaining.    It  would  not  pass,  because  the  existing 
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borough  interest  is  a  great  deaLtoo  strong  to  permit  it.  The 
borough  constituencies  are  a  machinery  already  in  existence  for 
the  representation  of  minorities^  and  even  supposing  Mr.  Mill's 
proposal  to  be  an  improvement  on  that  machinery^  that  would 
Hot  give  it  strength  enough  to  overcome  the  resistance  it  would 
encounter.  If^  indeed^  it  undertook  to  deal  with  a  recognised 
defect  in  our  system  for  the  first  time^  and  to  redress  a  grievance 
which  had  long  been  crying  out  in  vain,  vested  interests  would 
doubtless  be  made  to  give  way  now,  as  they  have  been  made  to 
give  way  before.  Bfft  when  the  question  at  issue  is  between  a 
vested  interest  and  a  change  which  would  only  give  us  under  one 
shape  what  wd  already  possess  under  another,  the  result  cannot 
be  doubtful  for  a  moment.  We  think,  therefore,  it  would  be 
exceedingly  unwise  of  Government  to  adopt  a  proposal  which, 
while  effecting  but  a  slight  improvement  at  the  best  upon  the 
actual  system,  must  inevitably  provoke  an  opposition  that  would 
endanger  their  entire  Bill. 

If  the  above  opinions  be  correct,  it  is  much  to-be  hoped  that 
Government  will  not  be  influenced  by  the  prejudices  which  exist 
on  this  subject  and  consent  to  any  large  disfranchisement  of  our 
borough  constituencies.  There  is  yet,  however,  another  question 
to  be  met,  how,  it  may  be  asked,  are  we  to  pay  Paul,  if  we  do  not 
rob  Peter  f  Where  are  we  to  get  the  new  members  for  London 
and  Manchester,  unless  we  despoil  Wycombe  and  Arundel  T  The 
remarks  we  have  already  made  are  in  great  part  an  answer  to  this 
question  also.  We  have  already  implied  our  opinion  that  London 
and  Manchester  do  not  want  more  members.  We  will  now  go 
further  and  lay  down  that  two  members  are  quite  enough  for  any 
constituency  m  the  kingdom.  It  was  a  great  mistake  in  the 
framers  of  the  late  Reform  Bill  to  increase  the  numbers  of  re- 
presentatives in  the  country.  Existing  arrangements  cannot,  of 
course,  be  interfered  with,  but  our  own  opinion  is,  that  there 
cannot  be  a  greater  misconception  of  the  duties  of  a  member  of 
Parliament,  than  is  contained  in  this  demand  for  more  members. 
Parliament  itself  would  certainly  be  no  gainer  by  a  multiplication 
of  calico  representatives  all  dressed  alike,  thinking  alike,  voting 
alike,  and  filling  the  'Onse  ad  nauseam  with  their  bad  grammar 
and  discordant  cheers.  But  it  is  quite  clear,  that  on  the  theory 
of  interests  we  have  above  broached,  no  electoral  body  can  claim 
more  representatives  than  are  sufficient  to  represent  their  interests. 
But  cannot  two  members  do  this  as  well  as  two  thousand  T  Can- 
not two  members  tell  the  House  of  Commons  with  sufficient  clear- 
ness what  Manchester  or  the  West  Riding  are  in  want  of  f  And 
could  twenty  members  do  more  ?  Obviously  not,  unless  we  attri- 
bute to  the  representatives  of  localities  functions  which  they  were 
never  intended  to  discharge.  If  England,  indeed,  were  a  federation 
of  states,  we  could  understand,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  demand 
in  question.  For  either  the  local  interests  of  those  states  are  eared 
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for  by  other  means,  or  else  the  twenty  representatives  who  sit  for  a 
particular  state,  represent  a  variety  of  interests  within  that  state  ? 
But  Birmingham  and  Leeds,  if  they  had  fifty  members,  would  still 
represent  but  one  interest.  That  is  a  point  we  must  never  lose 
sight  of  for  a  moment.  An  English  constituency,  and  an  American 
state,  are  two  entirely  different  political  bodies.  The  latter  is  a 
little  community  in  itself,  with  its  own  admixture  of  interests  and 
its  own  governmental  machinery.  The  representatives  returned  by 
a  body  of  this  kind  must  necessarily  be  of  a  mixed  character. 
But  every  single  British  constituency  represents  but  a  single 
interest,  and  it  is  one  of  the  first  duties  of  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment to  prevent  any  one  of  these  from  being  able  to  outvote  the 
rest,  and  obtain  for  themselves  more  than  a  due  share  of  govern- 
ment patronage  and  public  money.  The  jobs  which  have  been 
perpetrated,  even  as  it  is,  in  consequence  of  the  accumulation 
of  metropolitan  members,  are  tolerably  notorious.  What  they 
would  come  to  if  those  members  were  multiplied  by  three  or 
four,  may  be  readily  imagined;  while  if  a  similar  process  were 
extended  to  all  the  large  towns  in  the  country,  our  urban  popula- 
tion would  probably  succeed  in  establishing  a  kind  of  ''theoric 
fund,''  the  pernicious  consequences  of  which  are  familiar  to  all 
students  of  Athenian  history. 

Such  are  the  objections  we  entertain  both  to  the  disfranchisement 
of  boroughs  in  the  abstract  as  well  as  in  the  use  to  which  the 
vacant  seats  would  be  turned.  But  we  must  remind  our  readers, 
that  we  have  hitherto  been  silent  on  the  most  powerful  weapon 
of  aU  in  the  Conservative  armoury.  Nor  do  we  now  intend  to 
devote  any  space  to  the  proof  of  assertions  which  have  been  already 
proved,  satis  superque  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  impartial  minds. 
It  may  be  sufficient  to  state,  that  if  wealth  or  population,  or  both, 
is  to  be  the  received  basis  of  representation,  it  is  not  the  towns 
which  require  more  members,  but  the  counties.  It  remains  to  be 
seen,  whether  Government  intend  to  avail  themselves  of  this 
vantage-ground  in  the  forthcoming  measure.  But  we  confess  we 
should  be  better  pleased  to  see  them  abandon  it,  and  devote  their 
attention  rather  to  a  judicious  extension  of  the  franchise  than  to  any 
general  redistribution  of  seats.  The  present  distribution  offers 
no  final  impediment  to  the  passage  of  such  measures  as  are  bene- 
ficial to  the  community  at  large.  The  counties  could  not  finally 
prevent  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws.  The  towns  could  not 
finally  prevent  the  enactment  of  the  Factory  Bill.  The  delays  and 
discussions  which  intervened  between  the  commencement  and  the 
conclusion  of  the  struggle,  only  showed  all  the  more  that  interests 
were  evenly  represented.  There  is,  no  doubt,  at  this  moment  a 
slight  preponderance  against  the  agricultural  and  Conservative 
interest.  But,  spapathising  as  we  do  with  that  interest,  we  would 
rather  that  the  mequality  continued,  than  that  any  great  alteration 
should  be  made  in  our  liorough  constituencies* 
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There  are  manifestly  two  classes  in  this  country  who  are 
excluded  from  the  exercise  of  the  suffrage  for  no  adequately  good 
reason.  If,  for  instance,  a  JBIO  householder  is  safe  in  a  town 
constituency  where  his  supposed  democratic  propensities  are 
comparatiFcly  unchecked,  why  should  he  be  so  formidable  in  a 
ooanty  constituency  where  they  would  be  steadily  counteracted  ? 
It  may  be  said,  of  course,  that  it  was  desirable  to  keep  the  county 
constituencies  free  from  all  admixture  of  the  unclean  thing.  But 
the  fact  is,  they  have  got  it  already  in  the  40s.  freeholder — 
and  we  can  see  no  valid  reason  why  the  householder  qualification 
should  not  be  brought  down  to  the  same  standard — for  the  equals 
of  the  ordinary  40s.  freeholder  would  be  considerably  lower 
in  the  social  scale  than  the  iS50  householder.  A  reduction  in 
the  county  franchise  is  therefore  one  of  the  measures  which  we 
should  be  glad  to  see  Government  adopt;  nor  do  we  think  it 
would  materially  affect  the  result  of  the  county  elections.  Men 
are  not  so  much  Conservative  or  Radical  according  to  any  arbitrary 
amount  of  property  they  may  possess,  as  by  association,  tradition, 
and  the  influences  of  a  thousand  little  things  that  make  up  our 
daily  life.  There  is  unquestionably  something  in  rural  life  that 
tends  to  the  promotion  of  a  conservative  spirit.  And  when  we  add 
to  that  the  more  immediate  contact  into  which  the  agricultural 
voter  is  brought  with  the  upper  classes,  the  opportunity  thus 
afforded  him  of  judging  them  with  greater  correctness,  and  the 
natural  effect  of  the  relations  between  employer  and  employed,  tem* 
pered,  as  it  is  in  this  case,  by  a  good  deal  of  kindly  personal  inter- 
course, we  think  we  need  scarcely  be  afraid  of  the  county  population 
revolting  from  their  natural  chiefs.  Such,  however,  is  very  far 
from  being  the  case  in  towns.  There  the  relations  in  question 
have  been  embittered  by  frequent  collisions ;  there  the  employer 
is  often,  in  point  of  education  and  refinement,  scarcely  above  the 
level  of  his  foreman ;  and  there,  too,  unhappily,  the  inferior  has 
often  those  wrongs  to  revenge  which  are  now,  owing  to  the 
changed  conditions  of  town  and  country,  of  the  rarest  occurrence 
in  our  agricultural  districts.  We  think,  therefore,  that  the  £\Q 
qualification  in  towns  is  quite  as  low  as  it  can  safely  descend  at 
present;  and  we  sincerely  trust  that  Lord  Derby  will  not  be 
driven  by  a  distrust  of  Conservative  support  to  offer  any  con- 
cession to  the  ultra-democratic  party,  who  would  import  into  the 
House  of  Commons  the  angry  passions  of  a  Trades'  Union. 

We  think,  however,  that  without  giving  to  "  the  working  man'* 
any  class  qualification,  by  which  all  alike  would  profit,  it  might 
still  come  within  the  scope  of  a  new  Reform  Bill  to  give  him  a 
better  political  position  than  he  occupies  at  present.  We  would 
not  lower  the  franchise  so  as  to  bring  a  whole  new  stratum  of  the 
population  into  the  constituencies.  But  we  should  like  to  see  a 
qualification  established  the  attainment  of  which  was  not  out  of 
the  working  man's  reach  as  an  individual.    At  present  we  must 
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recollect  that  personid  property  oonfert  no  politioal  rights  wliat- 
ever.  Yet  the  acquisition  of  it  frequently  denotes  the  existence 
of  qualities  in  the  possessor  which  are  peculiarly  conducive  to  a 
wise  exercise  of  the  suffrage — prudence^  self-oontrol^  and  in- 
telligence. In  the  case  of  the  lower  orders  it  seems  feasible  that 
the  possession  of  a  certain  sum  of  money  in  the  savings'  bank 
should  confer  the  right  of  voting.  Nor  would  this  plan  pre* 
sent  such  facilities  for  corruption  or  the  creation  of  fictitious 
votes  as  at  a  hasty  glance  it  might  appear  to  do.  Direct  bribery 
could  scarcely  be  practised  in  this  way,  for  the  act  of  placing 
twenty  pounds  to  a  man's  credit  at  a  savings'  bank  which  he  was 
never  to  be  allowed  to  touch,  would  be  no  boon  to  him  at  all, 
and  nobody  could  afford  to  pay  the  twenty  pounds  over  again 
each  time  an  election  came  round.  While  a  tolerably  effective 
bar  to  the  creation  of  fictitious  votes  would  be  found  in  the  pro- 
viso (suggested  by  a  quarterly  contemporary)  that  money,  and 
shares  in  right  of  which  a  person  claimed  to  vote,  should  be  by 
law  the  absolute  property  of  the  person  in  whose  name  they  are 
registered )  that  he  should  be  entitled  to  receive  the  dividends,  and 
that  the  shares  should  be  liable  for  his  debts.  If  we  ascend  a  little 
higher  in  the  acale,  we  at  once  encounter  a  large  class  of  persons 
whose  exclusion  from  the  franchise  is  neither  just  nor  expedient — 
clerks  in  banks  and  public  offices,  and  all  that  numerous  class 
of  men,  usually  of  the  old-bachelor  stamp,  who  have  consider- 
able investments  in  the  public  funds,  or  in  railwav  and  canal 
shares,  &c«,  and  live  in  lodgings  in  preference  to  a  bouse.  The 
property  qualification  should  be  so  extended  as  to  embrace  all 
such  cases  as  these.  Their  disabiUty  is  founded  on  no  prin- 
ciple ;  and  they  would,  on  the  whole,  be  likely  to  give  honest 
and  disinterested  votes.  While  personal  property  confers  no 
vote,  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  realised  capital  of  the 
country  is  unrepresented;  to  remove  this  anomaly  would  be  a 
reform  well  becoming  to  a  Ministry  which  claims  at  once  to  be 
Conservative  and  popular.  Industry  and  frugality  would  be  re- 
warded in  whatever  rank  of  life  they  were  to  be  found ;  and  votes 
would  be  given  to  a  class  which,  in  the  owners  of  such  small  in* 
comes  as  place  them  above  the  necessity  of  work,  and  below  the 
cares  of  a  great  fortune,  necessarily  contains  some  of  the  moat 
thoughtful  and  impartial  members  of  the  community* 

We  are  now  led  by  a  natural  train  of  thought  to  consider  that 
other  qualification,  which  is  the  only  one  besides  property  that  can 
at  present  be  recognised  with  safety.  We  allude  to  what  is  eom- 
monly  known  as  the  Educational  Franchise.  Various  plans  have 
been  proposed  for  the  realization  of  this  idea  \  but  none,  we  are 
afraid,  of  a  sufficiently  practical  character  to  meet  with  the  sop- 
port  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  two  principal  schemes  for 
effeating  this  object  that  have  obtained  any  notoriety  ai^e — first,  to 
give  members  to  the  different  learned  lx>dies,  or  to  these  bodies 
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and  the  diffet^nt  professions  together;  and,  secondly,  to  require 
erery  voter  to  pass  an  examination  before  the  registering  officer. 
The  first  of  these  has  received  the  support  of  Lord  Brougham  ; 
the  second,  originally  proposed^  we  believe,  by  Mr.  Holyoake,  has, 
in  a  very  modified  degree,  obtained  the  sanction  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill. 
It  has  been  not  less  humorously  than  truly  objected  to  the 
former  of  these  propositions,  that  we  have  no  security  for  the 
members  of  learned  societies  being  learned  {National  Review) ; 
that  before  any  man  can  become  a  member  of  our  great  universi- 
ties he  must  have  undergone  a  certain  amount  of  general  mental 
culture  and  acquired  a  certain  amount  of  solid  information  |  but  in 
the  case  of  a  learned  society  we  have  no  reliable  guarantee  that  a 
member  is  well  informed  even  in  his  own  peculiar  province.  We 
would  add,  that  even  if  such  a  guarantee  existed  it  would  but  very 
slightly  strengthen  his  claim  to  exercise  the  franchise,  for  it  is 
raAer  the  practical  common  sense  which  the  possession  of  pro- 
perty is  apt  to  develope  that  we  look  to  in  the  exercise  of  this  pri- 
vilege, than  any  profound  acquaintance  with  fossils  or  Crustacea. 
The  same  objection  existed  till  quite  recently  in  the  case  of  Uie 
other  professions.  It  might  be  true  that  members  of  the  bar,  or 
the  medical  profession,  were  generally  graduates  of  some  univer- 
sity. But  qud  they  were  lawyers  or  doctors  they  need  have  none 
but  the  most  narrow  professional  training,  and  in  the  case  of  the 
former  not  even  that.  No  doubt  a  general  improvement  in  this 
point  is  now  in  progress.  But  we  still  think  the  indirect  repre- 
sentation secured  for  these  various  interests,  by  the  means  we  have 
already  indicated,  to  be  better  adapted  for  securing  them  a  whole- 
some influence  in  the  Legislature  than  any  assignment  of  members 
to  them  as  a  distinct  class*  But,  no  doubt,  if  any  such  number 
of  boroughs  should  come  to  be  disfranchised  as  Lord  Brougham 
seemed  to  anticipate  (•'.  e.  about  seventy),  we  should  at  once  become 
converts  to  his  theory  of  the  educational  franchise,  and  greatly 
prefer  to  see  the  seats  so  vacated  conferred  upon  the  educational 
mterest  which  would  otherwise  be  unduly  depressed,  than  on  the 
commercial  interest  which  is  already  unduly  exalted.  If  the  dis- 
franchisement of  the  small  boroughs  were  absolutely  required, 
then  here  would  be  a  means  of  absorbing  their  quota  of  represen- 
tatives. But  to  disfranchise  them  on  purpose  to  transfer  their 
members  to  such  constituencies,  would  be  only  less  objectionable 
than  to  sacrifice  them  for  the  sake  of  the  manufacturers. 

To  the  proposal  that  has  been  made  for  the  examination  of 
voters  before  the  registering  officer,  we  can  only  reply  by  asking, 
before  whom  is  the  registering  officer  to  be  examined  7  The  ^tyle 
of  examination  proposed  by  Mr.  Holyoake  is  manifestly  prepos- 
terous. Mill's  Political  Economy*  is  not  a  work  with  which  that 
style  of  functionary  is  commonly  familiar.    You  might  as  well  re- 
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quire  him  to  conduct  an  examination  in  Pindar.  But  the  idea  is 
too  absurd  for  serious  discussion.  Mr.  Mill's  own  proposal  is, 
that  every  voter  should  be  required  to  give  evidence  of  his  ability 
to  read,  write,  and  cypher  as  far  as  the  rule  of  three*  Bat  here, 
again,  humble  as  the  standard  may  be  thought,  it  would,  if  we 
mistake  not,  be  found  a  serious  inconvenience  by  the  majority  of 
the  officials  in  question.  But  even  if  it  were  not  so,  we  deny  that 
the  possession  of  this  amount  of  knowledge,  however  conducive  to 
mental  pleasure  or  worldly  advancement,  is  any  criterion  of 
pohtical  discretion.  The  old  adage  of  "  a  little  learning/'  ftc., 
has  of  late  been  undeservedly  ridiculed,  and  this,  we  think,  from 
want  of  drawing  a  due  distinction  between  man  simply  as  a 
human  being,  and  man  as  a  political  human  being.  Viewed  in 
the  former  light,  no  doubt,  every  fresh  idea  poured  into  his  mind, 
and  every  fresh  fact  acquired,  are  subjects  for  congratulation. 
But  viewed  in  the  latter  capacity,  his  possession  of  facts,  separated 
from  the  training  necessary  to  teach  him  how  to  reason  on  them, 
does  but  make  him  the  easier  convert  to  the  most  extravagant  mis- 
representations. It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  this  argument 
tends  to  discredit  the  education  of  the  poor.  It  merely  implies 
that  the  knowledge  required  by  Mr.  Mill  ought  only  to  constitute 
a  transitional  phase  in  this  education ;  that  they  must  be  carried 
beyond  it,  not  that  they  must  never  be  brought  up  to  it.  We 
think,  therefore,  that  to  demand  this  amount  of  knowledge  from 
every  elector  before  he  was  permitted  to  exercise  the  privilege 
accorded  him  on  other  grounds,  is  really  a  useless  complication  of 
machinery ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  vain  to  suppose  that 
a  provision  of  this  nature  would  satisfy  one-hundredth  part  of  that 
class  who  demand  the  educational  franchise. 

There  is,  however,  another  course  by  which  the  importance  of 
the  principle  would  be  acknowledged  without  either  disturbing  our 
existing  constituencies  as  the  first-mentioned  plan  would  do,  or 
embarrassing  the  system  of  registration  like  the  second.  We  can 
see  no  valid  reason  why  university  graduates  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  qualify  as  such.  It  might  be  extended  hereafter  to 
such  as  had  passed  the  middle-class  examinations.  A  lai^ 
majority  of  graduates  are  probably  qualified  in  other  ways :  some 
as  householders ;  some  as  landowners,  and  others  as  Masters  of 
Arts.  But  there  is  a  considerable  residue  which  comes  under 
neither  category,  and  contains  probably  some  X)f  the  most  cul- 
tivated minds  of  the  day.  Country  curates,  young  barristers 
whose  chambers  do  not  give  them  a  vote,  authors,  tutors,  and 
journalists  would,  by  this  means,  be  enrolled  in  the  constituency, 
and  induced  to  take  an  interest  in  politics  which  they  now  too 
often  vote  "  a  bore." 

Such,  it  appears  to  us,  are  the  principal  improvements  for  which 
public  opinion  is  at  present  ripe.  That  fatal  conflict  between  pro- 
perty and  n umbel's,  if  it  is  not  to  terminate  in  this  country  as  it 
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has  terminated  elsewhere^  must  be  averted  by  a  series  of  easy  and 
gradual  reforms,  accompanying  every  infusion  of  the  popular 
element  with  its  corresponding  safeguard.    By  no  other  means 
can    that  final  accommodation  of  interests,   that  eonglutinaiio 
pariium,  on  which  Cicero  prided  himself  as  his  greatest  work,  be 
ever  accomplished  in  this  country.     We  cannot  be  stationary  like 
China,  and  we  must,  therefore,  be  progressing  towards  something. 
That  goal  must  either  resemble  those  at  which  other  nations,  under 
analogous  circumstances,  have  arrived,  or  we  must  be  destined  to 
prove  to  the  world  that  that  goal  was  not  inevitable.    But  how 
can  we  bring  ourselves  to  believe  in  the  possibility  of  so  glorious 
a  future  if  we  tread  exactly  in  their  footsteps,  repudiate  the  lessons 
of  history,  and  trust  exclusively  to  our  own  extraordinary  virtues. 
He  is  the  great  general  who  neglects  no  precaution  and  scorns  no 
advantage,  to  husband  the  strength  and  to  heighten  the  courage 
of  his  troops,  though  numerous  and  valiant  already.    Who  prac- 
tically realizes  the  truth,  that  the  race  is  not  always  to  the  swift, 
nor  the  battle  to  the  strong ;  and  knows  that  in  all  great  enter- 
prises calculation  and  foresight  are  the   chief  elements  of  suc- 
cess.    Let  Englishmen  be  well  assured  that  they  are  now  entering 
upon  a  stage  of  their  national  existence  which  will  either  raise 
them  to  the  summit  of  prosperity  and  happiness,  or  consign  them 
to  the  downward  path  of  weakness  and  decay.     They  are  about 
attempting  the  solution  of  that  difficulty  which  has  puzzled  the 
wisest  of  preceding  nations,  nor  can  they  afford  to  give  odds  to 
fortune  by  throwing  away  a  single  chance.     How  frantic  then  is 
the  conduct  of  those  self-appointed  teachers  who  bid  them  ad- 
visedly turn  away  from  the  light  of  experience,  and  be  guided 
solely  by  the  changing  phenomena  of  the  hour.     Really,  if  there 
be  anything  in  this  England  of  ours  which  wise  men  may  love  and 
reverence;  if  it  be  not  bombastic  to  speak  of  patriotism;  if  all 
that  is  grand  and  generous  have  not  totally  faded  from  our  insti- 
tutions ;  if  there  be  anything  still  left  in  them  which  appeals  to 
man's  nobler  nature,   if  he  have  a  nobler  nature;    if  all  the 
emotions  awakened  in  us  by  the  records  of  loyalty  and  faith  and 
chivalry  be  not  an  absurd  self-delusion ;  if  poetry  be  not  humbug, 
and  romance  a  lie, — ^how  unspeakably  vile  is  that  selfish  spirit  of 
faction,  which  is  willing  that  all  these  should  perish  to-morrow,  if  it 
gain  its  own  ends  but  for  to-day  I     We  are  not  now  alluding  to 
individuals.     The  whole  public  administration  of  this  country, 
ever  since  the  lamentable  schism  in  the  Conservative  party  in  1846, 
has  been  tainted  by  this  spirit.     Our  design  is  rather  to  awaken 
the  honest-minded  men  of  all  parties  to  a  sense  of  their  imperative 
duty.     Our  constitution  may  be  taken  away  by  such  diminutive 
instalments,  that  after  each  fresh  encroachment  we  may  doubt  if 
anything  is  gone.    What,  therefore,  it  is  our  bounden  duty  to 
watch  over,  is  the  tendency  of  all  legislation,  and  the  motives  by 
which  our  leading  statesmen  appear  to  be  actuated.     Honesty  and 
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sineerity  thotild  now  be  the  fint  qualifieatioiit  to  which  oor 
homage  is  offered.  The  moment  we  deteet  any  symptoms  of 
intrigue,  that  instant  our  confidence  oaght  to  be  withdniwn  from 
the  sospected  person.  The  moment  we  observe  any  opposition  to 
Her  Majesty's  Government  not  grounded  upon  principle,  that 
instant  should  its  maliciousness  and  selfishness  be  exposed.  The 
Government  which  is  now  in  office  wiU,  in  all  probability,  do  their 
best  to  preserve  what  we  all  value,  but  which  few  statesmen  value 
beyond  their  own  immediate  interest.  We  trust  that  in  this  efibrt 
they  will  meet  with  the  cordial  support  of  all  those  classes  to 
whom  the  traditions  of  England  are  still  dear,  and  that  if,  owing 
to  the  lukewarmness  which  has  overspread  the  community,  they 
fall  in  the  attempt,  they  will  still  fall  with  honour. 


PARLIAMENTARY  DEBATES. 

Febnuny. 

Thk  third  session  of  the  fifth  Parliament  of  the  present  veign 
was  opened  on  Thursday,  February  8,  by  Her  Majesty  in  person. 
The  Royal  speech  was,  as  usuali  considered  to  be  not  sufficiently 
explicit,  and  Lord  Granville,  who  in  the  House  of  Lords  followed 
the  mover  and  seconder  of  the  Address,  Lords  Winchilsea  and 
Ravensworth,  indulged  in  some  good^^natured,  if  slightlv  irrelevant, 
banter  on  the  subject  of  Royal  speeches  in  general.  The  principal 
subject  of  comment  in  both  Houses  was  the  state  of  our  foreign 
relations,  and  the  speech  of  Lord  Derby  upon  this  important 
question  seems  to  have  given  general  satisfaction.  In  regard  to 
the  affair  of  the  '^  Charles  et  Georges,''  his  argument  appeared  to  be 
that  if  Portugal  was  satisfied  with  the  conduct  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  England  had  no  right  to  complain*  With  reference 
to  the  Ionian  Islands,  he  deprecated  any  diiioussion  of  the  subject 
till  the  return  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  who,  he  felt  sure,  would  be  able 
to  convince  Parliament  of  the  justice  and  good  results  of  his 
mission. 

No  time  was  lost  in  setting  about  the  reforms  promised  by  Her 
Majesty,  and  surely  the  Thnei  never  made  a  more  ill-directed  shot 
than  in  accusing  Parliament  of  idleness,  when  we  consider  that 
within  the  short  space  of  eighteen  days  no  fewer  than  five  measures 
of  first-class  importance  have  been  introduced  into  that  assembly. 
Unless,  perhaps,  a  more  palpable  miss  was  the  assertion  that 
Government  intended  to  put  off  the  Reform  Bill  till  after  Easter. 

On  the  7th  of  February,  Lord  Chelmsford  introduced  into  the 
House  of  Lords  bis  measure  of  Bankruptcy  Reform,  and  his 
example  was  followed  by  Lord  John  Russell  in  the  House  of 
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Commoni  a  week  ft{](erwarda.  It  may  be  more  convenientj  per* 
hapa^  on  this  oceaaion^  to  depart  from  strict  chronological  otder^ 
and  oontider  them  both  together.  Of  the  oi^nic  amendments 
proposed  in  the  InsoWent  LaW|  the  most  important  is  that  which 
recommends  the  abolition  of  the  distinction  between  bankrupts 
and  insolvents!  that  is  to  say,  between  traders  and  non-traders. 
The  attractions  of  this  measure  are — firsts  its  advance  in  the 
simplification  of  the  law,  a  characteristic  sure  to  secure  a  certain 
degree  of  popularity;  secondlv}  an  aspect  of  justice,  which  equally 
seems  to  distinguish  it ;  and  thirdly,  the  prospect  of  economy, 
which  its  realisation  would  seem  to  hold  out.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  principle  <m  which  bankruptcy 
is  made  a  prompt  and  instantaneous  process,  is  the  principle  oif 
recognizing  the  essential  difference  occupied  by  a  person  in  whose 
dealings  credit  is  an  essential  element  from  that  of  those  who  are 
merely  engaged  in  the  ordinary  and  necessary  engagements  of 
life.  The  Lord  Chancellor's  Bill  goes  to  certain  lengths  in 
advance  of  the  present  state  of  the  law  in  enabling  a  creditor  to 
force  his  debtor  into  the  Insolvent  Court,  an  advance  which  would 
seem  to  secure  to  the  creditor  all  the  facilities  to  which  he  can 
fairly  lav  claim.  We  are,  therefore,  disposed  to  think  that  the 
proposed  fusion  of  the  two  systems  in  Lord  John  Russell's  Bill  is 
a  mere  hasty  compliance  with  the  current  popular  demands  of  the 
day,  the  occurrence  of  which  forms  the  chief  characteristic  of  his 

Bm. 

Another  important  subject  proposed  for  discussion  in  both  the 
Bills  before  Parliament  is  the  still  further  reduction  of  imprison- 
ment for  diSbt.    Hie  modification  of  this  practice  is  an  instance  of 
the  theory  of  the  law  being  bent  to  purposes  of  practical  utility. 
The  imprisonment  for  debt  was  never  intended  by  way  of  a  pun- 
iahment ;  for,  as  such,  it  would  have  been  immensely  dispropor- 
tioned  to  the  offence,  and  would  not  have  involved  the  possibility 
of  being  perpetual,  but  as  a  security  to  the  creditor.    The  com- 
pletenessof  the  theory  was  infringed  upon  by  the  first  Insolvent  Laws, 
and  the  still  further  modifications  proposed  by  the  measures  before 
Parliament  flow  necessarily  from  the  introduction  of  the  former 
ones.    As  by  the  present  system  imprisonment  in  case  of  an  in- 
solvent is  only  enforced  in  case  of  some  delinquency,  the  restric- 
tion to  cases  where  some  actual  fraud  is  proved  is  the  logical  con- 
sequence of  previous  enactments.     But  it  will  be  observed  that, 
in  the  case  of  a  debtor  who  does  not  resort  to  the  Insolvent  Laws, 
the  system  of  imprisonment  for  debt  remains  in  its  former  state, 
and  that  it  may  even  extend  to  the  natural  life  of  the  debtor. 
Upon  this  subject  there  is  no  appreciable  difference  between  the 
Bills  of  the  Qovemment  and  of  Lord  John   Russell,  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  the  proposal  to  relieve  the  subsequently- 
acquired  property  of  an  inaolvent  from  liability  to  the  demands  of 
the  creditors  under  his  schedule.     This,  again,  is  an  instance  in 
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which  the  rigid  theory  of  the  law,  however  just  in  itself,  is  found  in 
practical  operation  at  variance  with  the  good  of  society.  It  tends 
to  injure  the'debtor,  without  any  compensation  or  advantage  to  the 
creditor,  and  this  alteration  of  the  law,  as  it  contravenes  the  in- 
terests of  no  party,  and  is  recommended  by  all  who  have  con- 
sidered the  subject,  would  seem  certain  of  a  ready  acceptance  from 
the  Legislature. 

The  point  in  which  Lord  John  Russell's  Bill  differs  most  widely 
from  that  of  the  Government  is  the  different  view  which  he  takes 
of  the  encouragement  to  be  given  to  creditors  to  avoid  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Court  by  means  of  private  arrangements.  So  long 
as  the  economy  of  the  Courts  are  in  their  present  unsatisfactory 
condition,  it  may  perhaps  be  hard  upon  any  creditor  that  he 
should  be  compelled  to  appear  before  a  ruinous  tribunal.  But  as 
both  the  measures  before  us  propose  to  effect  an  improvement  in 
the  machinery  of  the  Courts  and  a  reduction  of  the  expenditure, 
there  seems  less  reason  why  the  public  should  be  released  from  the 
necessity  for  invoking  their  assistance. 

Wherever  private  arrangements  can  be  effected  by  the  consent  of 
the  parties  interested,  such  a  course  is  open  to  them,  without  the 
slightest  impediment,  and  in  such  cases  it  would  be  extremely  un- 
desirable that  they  should  have  recoui*8e  to  any  other  proceeding. 
But  it  seems  just  that  the  general  principle  of  law  should  apply  to 
the  case  of  bankruptcy  as  to  other  cases,  and  that  arrangements 
out  of  Court  should  only  be  made  when  the  concurrence  of  all 
the  parties  interested  can  be  obtained.  To  make  a  private  arrange- 
ment compulsory  out  of  Court  is  carrying  the  severity  of  the  law 
into  private  life,  without  the  security  for  justice  which  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  law  provides,  and  is  depriving  individuals  of  that 
to  which  every  one  is  entitled — ^the  administration  of  his  disputes 
by  the  tribunals  of  the  country,  a  principle  of  which  our  law  is 
so  jealous,  that  until  recently  it  was  disputed  whether  any  one 
could  forfeit  such  a  right  by  renouncing  all  claim  to  it,  in  detail,  in 
an  individual  instance.  The  opinion  of  one  who  has  watched  the 
practical  operation  of  the  Bankrupt  Laws  from  an  impartial  point 
of  view  is  entitled  to  great  weight,  and  we  find  that  Mr.  Commis- 
sioner Fane  is  of  opinion  that  the  system  of  private  arrangement 
tends  rather  to  defeat  than  to  advance  the  objects  which  the  Legia* 
lature  wishes  to  promote.  The  Court  of  Bankruptcy  is  not  only 
intended  for  the  benefit  of  the  creditors,  but  also  for  the  benefit  of 
the  public ;  and  if  the  exposure  of  doubtful  transactions  in  those 
precincts  might  be  avoided  by  the  concurrence  of  a  majority  of 
creditors,  one  of  the  principal  benefits  derived  from  the  existence 
of  the  institution  would  be  destroyed. 

The  abolition  of  different  classes  of  certificates  is  a  question  upon 
which  the  Government  and  the  noble  Lord  are  at  perfect  tmity. 
In  fact,  it  is  not  easy  to  imagine  that  any  difference  of  opinion  can 
exist  in  any  quarter  upon  this  point.      So  various  have  been  the 
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principles  upon  which  the  Commissioners  have  acted,  and  bo  capri- 
cioas  has  their  practice  in  some  cases  been^  that  the  recipients 
of  these  graduated  testimonials  have  most  probably  experienced 
more  disappointment  than  gratification  from  the  awards  that  have 
been  made. 

The  remaining  question^  that  of  the  reduction  of  the  expendi- 
ture involved  in  the  intervention  of  the  Court,  is,  perhaps,  that 
which  will  excite  the  greatest  interest,  and  be  most  generally 
understood.  The  details  of  this  question  as  dealt  with  by  the  Bill 
of  the  Grovemment,  can  only  be  properly  understood  after  the  dis- 
cussions which  will  take  place  upon  it  in  committee. 

On  Lord  John  BusselPs  proposal  to  transfer  a  portion  of  the 
burden  of  the  expenditure  to  the  Consolidated  Fund,  we  must  also 
say  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  wait  for  a  further  development  of 
his  views  before  pronouncing  any  definite  opinion.  Meanwhile,  we 
are  justified  in  expecting  from  the  House  of  Commons  a  consider- 
ation of  this  part  of  the  question,  which  may  be  productive  of  real 
benefit  to  the  commercial  community ;  it  seems  that  it  is  one  as  to 
which  every  one  is  agreed  upon  principle,  and  the  only  existing 
doubts  are  as  to  the  method  by  which  principles  should  be  put  in 
practice.  • 

On  the  same  day  a  debate  took  place  in  the  House  of  Commons 
on  the  abolition  of  the  Special  Services,  in  which  Mr.  Walpole, 
Mr.  Hadfield,  Mr.  Newdegate,  and  Mr.  Roebuck  took  part.  We 
have  always  thought,  with  Dr.  Johnson,  that  it  would  have  been 
well  if,  at  the  institution  of  these  services,  a  period  for  their  cessa- 
tion had  been  fixed,  but  we  cannot  say  we  view  their  abolition  at 
this  moment  with  unmixed  satisfaction.  It  has  given  occasion  in 
certain  quarters  to  a  sneer  at  the  doctrine  of  hereditary  right — 
and  may  be  accepted  by  the  ignorant  as  an  admission  that  the 
murder  of  Charles  the  First  was  a  justifiable  act.  We  are  per- 
fectly confident  that  no  such  ideas  entered  into  the  mind  of  Queen 
Victoria.  But  as  these  services  did  no  harm,  and  might  possibly 
do  some  little  good,  we  scarcely  see  the  necessity  for  expunging 
them.  Exception  has  been  taken  to  the  language  in  which  they 
were  expressed.  But  we  must  recollect  that  the  phrase  "  sacred 
and  innocent,''  applied  to  King  Charles,  is  no  more  extravagant 
than  the  words  gracious  and  religious,  applied  to  any  of  his  suc- 
cessors. In  fact,  rather  less  so,  for  he  was  innocent  of  the  offence 
imputed  to  him,  that  being  one  which  it  was  8im]>ly  impossible  he 
could  commit.  We  trust  the  Proclamation  abolishing  these  ser- 
vices may  have  no  ill  effects  on  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  that 
they  may  never  echo  the  less  warmly  the  language  of  the  ser- 
vice appointed  to  commemorate  Her  Majesty's  own  accession, 
that  ''  there  may  never  be  one  wanting  in  her  House  to  succeed 
her  in  the  Government  of  this  United  Kingdom.'' 

On  Friday  the  11th  a  conversation  took  place  in  the  House  of 
Lords  on  the  subject  of  the  Militia,  and  we  are  happy  to  state 
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that  the  Earl  of  Derby  seemed  well  inclined  to  the  snpport  of  this 
efl^ent  branch  of  the  national  defences. 

Bat  the  great  event  of  the  week  was  the  admirable  speech  of 
Sir  Hugh  Cairns^  the  Solicitor,  in  explaining  the  intentions  of 
Government  with  regard  to  the  law  of  real  property.  This 
measure  does  not  propose  to  affeet  in  any  degree  the  law,  properly 
so  called,  conoermng  real  property.  Iliis  species  of  nroperty  is 
still  to  be  held  on  the  same  tennres,  and  to  be  disposable  in  the 
same  channels,  as  formerly;  it  is  the  method  by  which  the  owner- 
ship is  to  be  ascertained  and  secured  that  it  is  proposed  to  vary 
by  the  present  measure.  For  a  long  period  the  public  attention 
has  been  directed  to  the  tedious  and  expensive  process  by  which 
the  inquiry  preliminary  to  the  acquisition  of  landed  property  was 
attended.  It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  present  Bill  to  dispense 
with  that  investigation,  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  do 
without  a  fundamental  alteration  of  the  law.  The  proposal  of 
the  Solicitor-General  amounts  substantially  to  this,  that  the  duty 
of  asoertaining  the  right  in  every  instance  to  the  possession  of 
landed  estates  should  devolve  upon  the  State  at  the  demand  of 
the  party  interested  in  establishing  his  claim,  by  means  of  a 
Court  constituted  for  that  express  purpbse.  By  exhibiting  to 
this  Court  evidence  of  his  possession  to  the  absolute  right  or  fee 
simple  in  the  subject  of  his  claim  for  five  years,  any  owner  of 
landed  property  will  be  enabled  to  obtain  mm  this  tribunal  a 
declaration  of  his  title  to  the  property,  accompanied  by  such 
modifications  of  his  interest  therein  as  may  be  affected  by  any 
daima  or  encumbrances  upon  the  land.  The  benefit  effected  by 
this  provision  is  twofold ;  first,  to  the  possessor  of  the  land,  who 
will  be  enabled  to  show  to  the  world,  under  the  sanction  of  an 
indisputable  authority,  the  right  by  which  his  property  is  held, 
and  the  interests  which  he  has  it  in  his  power  to  transfer,  and  to 
the  intending  purchaser,  by  enabling  him  to  ascertain  with  com- 
parative ease  the  nature  of  the  interests  which  he  desires  to 
acquire,  and  by  conveying  them  to  him  to  be  held  immediately 
with  the  same  security  with  which  they  were  enjoyed  by  the 
original  possessor. 

When  this  declaration  of  title  has  once  been  made,  it  will  be- 
come an  indisputable  matter  of  fact,  supported  by  the  sanction  of 
parliamentary  authority,  and  no  dormant  or  suspended  claims  will 
be  allowed  to  defeat  the  virtue  of  the  title  so  established.  But 
the  process  by  which  such  an  indefeasible  title  is  obtained  cannot  be 
in  the  first  instance  either  speedy  or  simple.  All  possible  claimants 
of  any  beneficial  interest  in  the  property  in  question  will  be  in- 
vited by  means  of  notices  and  advertisements  issued  under  the 
authority  of  the  Court  to  assert  their  rights  in  the  subject-matter 
of  the  investigation ;  and  a  considerable  period  of  time  will  be 
allowed  for  the  reception  of  such  claims,  a  still  further  period  for 
their  examination.  The  result  of  these  proceedings  may,  of  course, 
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be  to  defeat  the  claim  of  the  pretending  owner  altogether :  it  may 
be  to  modify  it  by  appending  to  the  declaration  of  title  an  aoooont 
of  the  obligations  incurred  by  the  posaeasora  at  previoua  times. 
But  when  the  title  is  recorded  in  the  Court  of  Landed  Estates  it 
will  become  a  saleable  article^  and  will  carry  with  it  to  the  pur- 
chaser the  right  to  all  the  enjoyments  of  the  property  designated 
which  are  in  possession  of  the  person  who  first  oDtained  the 
vegiatration. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  bowcTer,  that  although  this  inscription  of 
title  upon  the  records  of  the  new  Court  is  open  to  every  possessor 
of  landed  property,  it  is  obligatory  upon  no  one :  and  the  only 
prejudice  rising  from  a  neglect  in  this  respect  will  be  found  in  the 
depreciation  of  the  property,  which  bears  an  inferior  security. 

But  although  it  is  practicable  for  a  Court  instituted  for  the  pur- 
pose to  ascertain  and  declare  at  any  given  moment  the  exact  right 
in  any  property  enjoyed  by  its  possessor^  and  to  hand  such  rights 
over  under  the  sanction  of  its  authority  as  an  inviolable  and 
indefeaaible  property,  yet  it  is  not  possible  for  any  Court  to 
guarantee  that  the  declaration  originally  made  shall  be  per- 
petuated to  all  times  as  a  true  representation  of  the  exact  beneficial 
interest  attaching  to  the  ownership  of  the  land.  Landed  property, 
from  its  stability  and  its  tangibility,  baa  alwajrs  been  most  relied 
upon  of  all  kinds  of  property  as  a  security  in  money  transactions. 
And  in  many  cases  the  number  and  weight  of  obligations  to 
which  such  property  is  subjected,  is  such  as  to  destroy  its  value 
altogether.  For  the  mischief  arising  from  the  concealment  of 
these  transactions,  a  complete  remedy  was  proposed  in  the  scheme 
for  a  registration  of  deeds.  By  such  measure  an  intending  pur- 
chaser might,  by  an  inspection  of  the  register  alone,  satisfy  him- 
self as  to  the  exact  value  of  the  property  he  sought  to  aequire. 
But  the  evils  of  this  proposal  were  more  than  su£Boient  to  over- 
balance the  benefits  which  it  conferred.  The  secrecy  which  such 
transactions  always  demand  being  destroyed,  landed  property  would 
no  longer  remain  an  available  instrument  for  negotiations  of  that 
character.  The  Solicitor-General,  in  the  happiest  expedient  of 
his  scheme,  has  hit  upon  a  perfect  medium  between  the  dangerous 
obscurity  of  the  present  system,  and  the  noxious  publicity  of  a 
general  registration  of  deeds.  Any  person,  acquiring  a  charge 
upon  land^  property,  will  be  at  liberty  to  make  in  the  registry  an 
entry  in  the  nature  and  under  the  name  of  a  caveat,  that  is  to 
say,  an  advertiiemeut  to  the  Judges  of  the  Court  not  to  deal  with 
the  property  without  noticing  his  claim  upon  it  j  an  advertisement 
to  the  public  that  the  property  is  (mly  to  be  sold  subject  to  this 
claim,  of  which  the  nature  is  not  disclosed  in  the  caveat,  nor 
known  to  the  Court,  but  is  to  be  disclosed  when  any  negotiation 
for  purchase  renders  it  necessary  that  it  should  be. 

With  regard  to  the  power  and  dutiea  of  the  Court,  it  is  worthy 
of  remark^  that  it  abetraota  from  none  of  the  esistmg  tribtmafs 
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any  of  those  powers  which  they  at  present  exercise.  Questions  of 
the  law  of  real  property^  questions  of  fact  which  will  determine 
the  right  to  the  possession  of  property^  are  to  issue  from  the  new 
Court,  and  receive  a  decision  in  the  quarter  in  which  they  are  at 
present  entertained.  The  only  novelty  in  these  matters  will  con- 
sist in  the  manner  in  which  these  questions  will  arise.  At  present 
they  can  only  be  raised  upon  a  point  in  litigation  between  parties ; 
under  the  new  system  they  wiU  be  discussed  in  anticipation  of 
such  difficulties,  and  to  found  a  conclusion  which  will  prevent 
their  occurrence. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  scope  and  object  of  this  Bill  is  to  purify 
and  clear  the  title  from  all  incumbrances  which  lie  upon  it ;  and, 
so  far  as  is  consistent  with  the  rights  of  parties,  this  object  will 
be  carried  out.  But  such  incumbrances  as  are  in  their  nature 
permanent  and  irremovable,  and  give  a  vested  interest  to  their 
possessors,  it  is  not  proposed  to  disturb.  Such  are  permanent 
ground-rents,  right  of  easement,  as  of  drawing  water,  &c.;  and  it 
is  not  proposed  to  interfere  with  the  existence  of  an  outstanding 
lease. 

On  the  14th,  the  question  of  the  ''  Right  of  Search  "  and  our 
relations  with  the  United  States  was  brought  before  the  attention 
of  the  House  of  Lords  by  Lord  Wodehouse.  The  object  of  the 
noble  Lord  was  to  ascertain  if  any  fresh  concession  of  maritime 
rights  had  been  granted  by  Lord  Malmesbury  to  the  United  States 
during  his  late  correspondence  with  Greneral  Cass.  Lord  Malmes- 
bury explained  the  existing  state  of  the  case  with  great  clearness. 
The  question  now  at  issue  is,  how  best  to  determine  the  nationality 
of  any  vessel  which  hoists  a  particular  flag.  Clearly,  if  the  flag 
alone  is  to  avert  all  examination,  slave-ships  and  pirates  are  at 
once  invested  with  impunity.  Yet  the  right  of  boarding  strange 
vessels  is  one  that  is  exceedingly  unpalatable  to  foreign  nations,  as 
a  monument  of  our  old  maritime  domination  which  is  felt  to  be 
only  in  abeyance,  and  not  extinguished.  In  this  difficulty  it  was 
proposed  by  General  Cass,  in  what  we  cannot  help  thinking  was  a 
rather  ungenerous  spirit,  that  the  entire  responsibility  should  rest 
with  the  officers  in  command  of  cruisers.  That  they  might  board  sus- 
pected vessels  if  they  chose,  but  that  if  they  found  themselves  mis- 
taken they  must  take  the  consequences.  ''  As  the  identity  of  a  per- 
son must  be  determined  by  the  officer  bearing  the  process  for  his 
arre8t,and  determined  at  the  risk  of  such  officer,  so  must  the  national 
identity  of  a  vessel  be  determined,  at  the  like  hazard  to  him  who, 
doubting  the  flag,  searches  her  to  ascertain  her  true  character.'' 
The  andogy,  however,  is  not  quite  correct.  The  policeman  has  a 
hundred  safeguards  against  a  mistaken  identity.  The  naval  officer 
would  often  have  few  or  none.  The  former  has  frequently  col- 
leagues to  consult.  The  latter,  seldom  or  never.  It  was  accord- 
ingly replied  by  Lord  Malmesbury,  that  although  tlie  British 
Government  ajpreed  with  the  principle  here  enunciated^  they 
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thought  the  responsibility  too  grave  to  be  thrown  wholly  on  the 
offieer,  and  therefore  recommended  that  some  distinct  understand- 
ing of  what  means  of  verificatipn  each  nation  would  permit  to  be 
exennsed  should  be  arrived  at,  and  embodied  in  a  code  of  instruc- 
tions, to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  every  officer  on  the  station. 
Lord  Malmesbury  was  happy  to  add  that  such  a  code  had  already 
been  agreed  upon  between  France  and  £ngland,  and  was  now  in 
the  hands  of  the  United  States  for  consideration.  Afte^  an  at- 
tempt on  the  part  of  Lords  Clarendon  and  Aberdeen  to  prove 
that  Lord  Malmesbury  was  entitled  to  no  credit  for  what  he  had 
done,  and  a  few  words  from  Lord  Derby  to  clear  away  the  dust 
they  had  raised^  the  subject  was  allowed  to  drop. 

On  the  same  evening,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Loi*d  Stanley 
broQght  forward  his  motion  on  the  subject  of  Indian  Finance,  for 
which  we  refer  our  readers  to  a  separate  article  on  the  subject. 

On  the  following  day  the  House  of  Commons  was  occupied  for 
some  time  in  listening  to  Mr.  Walpole's  proposals  on  the  subject 
of  provision  for  lunatics.  Various  circumstances  have  occurred 
during  the  recess  to  give  some  painful  pre-eminence  to  this  ques- 
tion ;  and  the  alacrity  shown  by  Government  in  grappling  with  it 
is  deserving  of  all  praise. — Mr.  Tite,  who  had  previously  moved 
for  a  select  committee  to  inquire  into  the  operation  of  the  Lunacy 
Laws,  was  contented  that  the  Home  Secretarjr's  Bills  should  instead 
be  referred  to  the  committee. — Mr.  Walpole,  who  did  not  enter 
upon  the  details  of  his  Bills,  stated  that  it  was  not  in  contempla- 
tion to  abolish  private  lunatic  asylums,  assigning  as  reasons — 
first,  that  there  were  undoubtedly  many  cases  only  aggravated  by 
that  public  inquiry  which  must  precede  the  committal  of  any  per- 
son to  a  public  asylum  ;  and,  secondly,  that,  even  if  this  were  not 
the  case,  many  people  would  be  anxious  to  save  their  relatives 
from  any  such  exposure,  and  would,  accordingly,  place  them  in 
private  reception  houses,  where  they  would  not  enjoy  the  advan- 
tage of  that  State  supervision  to  which  private  asylums  are  now 
subjected.  It  is  also  proposed  to  establish  greater  vigilance  and 
frequency  of  inspection,  in  order  that  no  person  may  be  confined 
a  day  longer  than  is  necessary ;  and  particular  regara  will  be  paid 
to  patients  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  disease,  during  which  cures 
are  most  probable. 

The  16th  of  February  was  distinguished  by  the  annual  par- 
liamentary demonstration  in  favour  of  marriage  with  a  deceased 
wife^s  sister.  The  principal  speakers  in  favour  of  the  motion 
were  Lord  Bury,  the  mover ;  Sir  0.  C.  Lewis,  and  Lord  John 
Buasell. 

Against  it,  Mr.  B.  Hope,  Mr.  Dnimmond,  and  Mr.  Walpole. 
The  motion  was  carried  1)y  185  to  77. 

To  argue  whether  these  marriages  be  incestuous  or  not  seems 
the  province  of  the  ecclesiastical  lawyer,  for  that  entirely  depends 
upon  the  d^ree  of  unanimity  with  which  the  affirmative  has  been 
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maintained  by  the  different  bmnchea  of  the  Church.  This  part 
of  the  question  has  not  yet  been  fully  investigated  in  Parliament^ 
and  till  that  shall  have  been  done,  we  must  decline  offering  any 
opinion  on  the  point.  The  practioal  argument,  however,  is,  we 
think,  in  favour  of  the  existing  law.  Once  admit  the  possibility 
of  marriage  between  the  husband  and  the  sister-in-law^  and  we 
place  them  direotly  on  the  footing  of  ordinary  acquaintances. 
That  intimate  and  unchecked  familiarity  between  the  married  and 
unmarried  sister  which  exists  at  present  must  then  be  broken  off| 
and  the  children  of  the  former  remain  almost  as  httle  known  to 
the  latter  as  if  there  were  no  ties  of  kindred  between  thenu  Yet 
when  it  is  alleged  that  in  ease  of  the  wife's  death  the  sister 
would  make  the  best  step-mother,  from  what  is  this  peeuliar 
fitness  supposed  to  proceed  f  Is  it  not  from  that  very  intimacy 
which  it  is  the  tendency  of  the  Bill  to  destroy  ?  So  that  the  very 
same  measure  which  gave  a  sanction  to  the  forbidden  marriage 
would  cut  away  the  reason  which  alone  made  such  marriages 
desirable.  In  the  second  place,  even  granting  that  the  aunt  still 
remains  the  most  proper  protectress  of  the  children,  if  she  and 
the  widower  lose  the  shield  of  that  relationship  which  the  law 
now  recognises,  they  will  not  merely  feel  that  they  vmy  marry,  if 
they  live  under  the  same  roof — ^they  will  feel  that  they  mut. 
This  point  alone  seems  almost  sufficient  to  neutndiae  the  whole 
practical  benefit  expected  from  the  measure.  If  the  children  are 
to  lose  the  advantage  of  their  aunt's  supervision,  except  in  those 
cases  where  the  widower  may  wish  to  marry  again,  and  to  many 
her,  they  will  be  worse  off  than  they  are  now,  Thia  objection 
seems  so  obvious,  that  we  cannot  help  fancying  the  plea  of  the 
children  has  been  put  forward  to  conceal  other  motives  |  and  we 
think  the  difficulty  can  hardly  have  occurred  to  Lord  John 
Bussell,  whose  remarkably  candid  and  temperate  speech  on  the 
occasion  we  have  read  with  pleasure,  though  we  differed  from  the 
conclusion  he  arrived  at. 

On  Monday,  the  21st,  a  Bill  was  brought  in  by  Mr.  Walpole 
to  provide  a  substitute  for  church-rates.  The  state  of  the  law 
at  present  is  this,  that  the  majority  of  the  parishioners  in  any 
given  parish  can  compel  the  mmority  to  pay  church-rates ;  that 
is  to  say,  the  system  is  voluntary  as  concerns  the  act  of  the 
parish,  but  compulsory  as  concerns  l^e  individual.  Has  is  the 
great  grievance  complained  of  by  Dissenters.  The  fact  that  the 
Established  Church  should  be  abl^  by  law,  to  force  them  to  oon« 
tribute  to  her  support  they  regard  as  a  badge  of  inferiority;  and 
this  it  is  which  has  kept  alive  the  agitation  against  chunm-rates 
far  more  than  any  hostility  to  the  doctrines  and  practioea  of  the 
Church,  to  the  support  of  which  Dissmters  have  been  known  to 
contribute  handsomely  when  left  to  their  own  free  will.  If>  there- 
fore, this  agitation  was  to  be  allayed— ^if  every  succesaive  Govero- 
ment  was  not  to  feel  this  questi<m  a  thorn  in  its  aide — it  waa  ab- 
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solately  necessary  thftt  something  should  be  done.  And^  by  the 
nnanimoua  testimony  of  the  leading  statesmen  in  the  House^  the 
Government  measure  seems  to  be  about  the  best  that  ciream- 
stances  admit  of.  The  Bill  provides  that  the  owners  of  land,  and 
not  merely  the  owners  of  fees,  but  the  tenants  for  life,  shall,  in 
spite  of  the  Statute  of  Mortmain,  be  allowed  to  charge  their  lands 
with  the  annual  payment  of  the  same  sum  which  they  have  paid  in 
the  shape  of  church-rates  for  so  many  years  past.  That  when  these 
charges,  together  with  voluntary  benefactions,  shall,  in  any  given 
parish^  have  equalled  the  amount  of  the  church-rates  raised  within 
a  certain  number  of  years  previous  to  the  levy  of  the  last  rate,  it 
shall  be  in  Her  Migesty's  power  to  declare  that  in  that  parish 
church-rates  are  aboUshed.  It  would  here,  perhaps,  be  better  to 
substitute  the  words  ''previous  to  thi^  Bill  becoming  law,'^  for  the 
words ''  previous  to  the  levy  of  the  last  rate/'  Because,  from  the 
time  that  the  annual  charges  began  to  be  made,  the  rates  would 
necessarily  diminish  every  year,  so  that  no  average  taken  after  the 
new  system  came  into  operation,  would  adequately  represent  the 
wants  of  the  church.  But  to  proceed :  landowners  are  to  be  allowed 
to  redeem  these  charges,  if  they  think  proper,  by  the  payment  of  a 
sum  of  money  down.  And  the  incumbent  and  churctiwardens  are 
to  be  formed  into  a  corporation  to  administer  the  fund  so  raised. 
Belief  ia  afforded  to  Dissenters  in  those  parishes  where  the  rate 
still  continues,  on  their  signing  a  declaration  to  the  effect  that  they 
conscientiously  object  to  it,  and  in  that  case  they  are  not  to  take 
any  part  in  vestry  meetings^  where  the  rate  is  imposed.  And  we 
think  it  might  be  advantageously  added^  in  any  deliberation  con- 
cerning the  church  at  all.  What  is  to  be  their  position  in  those 
parishes  where  the  rate  has  been  abolished— whether  they  are 
or  are  not  to  take  part  in  the  vestry  meetings,  which  regulate  the 
distribution  of  the  church  fund — or  by  what  machinery  they  are 
to  be  excluded  from  it,  seems  not  clearly  defined. 

The  intention  of  the  Bill,  apparently,  is  to  place  in  the  hands  of 
Churchmen  the  means  of  terminating  the  church-rate  agitation 
if  they  choose.  If  they  rither  can^t  or  wonH  do  so,  the  question 
only  remains  where  it  was,  and,  as  Lord  John  Russell  admitted, 
no  harm  would  have  been  done.  But  to  judge  from  the  language 
of  Sir  J.  Trelawny,  Sir  George  Grey,  Mr.  Ball,  Sir  A.  Elton,  Lord 
John  Russell,  and  Mr.  Walpole  himself,  the  probability  is  greatly 
in  favour  of  their  doing  so.  The  church-rate  is  property  to  whifth 
the  Church  is  legally  entitled,  and  with  which  the  land  is  legally 
chargeable.  We  (mxx  scarcely  think  so  ill  of  the  Churchmen  of 
this  country  as  to  bdieve  that  they  will  take  advantage  of  the  loop- 
hole afforded  by  the  process  of  relieving  Nonconformists,  in  order 
to  sUp  out  of  their  own  obtigations  to  the  Church.  If  the  hold 
which  the  Church  possesses  on  the  affections  of  the  people  be  so 
weak  as  this,  it  cannot  much  matter  what  the  L^slature  does  for 
hcr^  hm  doinn  must  be  sealed.     But  such  a  supposition  seems 
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completely  at  variance  with  facts.  In  the  10^000  parishes  from 
which  the  Government  has  this  year  obtained  returns,  the  average 
amount  raised  from  church-rates  during  seven  years  has  been 
£261,000,  and  from  voluntary  contributions  £262,000.  In  8000 
out  of  these  10,000  the  landowners  are  generally  Churchmen,  by 
which  phrase  we  may  presume  we  are  to  understand  something  like 
four-fifths,  and  it  is  only,  therefore,  a  fair  expectation  on  Mr.  Wal- 
pole's  part,  that  in  these  parishes  the  same  amount  of  money  will 
continue  to  be  raised  as  heretofore.  The  landowners  will  convert 
the  quarter  of  a  million  into  a  charge  on  their  estates,  and  continue 
their  voluntary  contributions  as  before.  None  of  the  other  speakers 
seemed  to  doubt  the  justice  of  this  expectation,  and  they  all  dwelt 
strongly  on  the  great  increase  in  these  contributions  which  had 
taken  place  of  late  years. 

On  the  subject  of  Dissenters  some  difference  of  opinion  appeared 
to  prevail.  Mr.  Ball  expressed  his  concurrence  with  Mr.  Wal- 
pole's  view  that  any  objection  on  the  Dissenter's  part  to  being 
^'  ticketed ''  as  such,  was  unworthy  of  an  honest  and  conscientious 
man— but  denied  the  propriety  of  excluding  Dissenters  from  the 
vestry.  Sir  Arthur  Elton  said  that  "it  was  a  perfectly  well- 
known  and  English  maxim  that  only  those  who  gave  the  money 
should  have  a  voice  in  spending  it,  and  a  large  majority  of  persons 
would  not  hesitate  to  agree  in  the  principle  that  onlv  those  who 
contributed  to  the  funds  of  the  Church  should  interfere  in  their 
disposition.  To  the  Church-rate  Committee  which  sat  in  1857, 
Mr.  E.  Baines,  and  other  high  authorities  among  Dissenters,  ex- 
pressed their  opinion  that  if  the  Dissenters  were  relieved  from  the 
payment  of  church-rates  the  management  of  the  Church  should 
be  left  entirely  to  Churchmen.''  Few  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  are  better  qualified  than  Sir  Arthur  Elton  to  speak  the 
sentiments  of  the  more  intelligent  and  educated  Nonconformists. 
There  surely  ought  to  be  no  doubt  whatever  on  such  a  point  as 
this.  The  members  of  any  reUgious  community  are  themselves 
the  best  judges  of  what  constitutes  membership;  and  because 
the  Dissenter  chooses  to  call  himself  a  part  of  the  Churchy  it  no 
more  follows  we  should  defer  to  that  assumption  than  that  We 
should  acknowledge  the  pretensions  of  any  man  whose  name  is 
Howard  to  be  a  kinsman  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.  The  notion 
that  by  remitting  the  obligation  of  Dissenters  to  support  the 
fabric  of  the  Church,  we  are  legalizing  unnatural  disobedience,  is 
language  that  might  have  been  held  two  centuries  ago,  but  is  per* 
fectly  preposterous  now.  While  to  maintain  that  by  the  same 
process  we  are  cutting  adrift  those  whom  the  Church  considers 
as  indissolubly  bound  up  with  herself,  proves  clearly  that  the  dis* 
putant  does  not  understand  his  own  arguments.  For  the  High 
Catholic  theory,  to  which  alone  this  argument  appeals,  even  if  it 
did  deny  the  power  of  any  man  to  sever  himself  Arom  the  Church, 
insists  upon  the  power  of  the  Church  to  sever  him ;  and,  according 
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to  this  same  strict  view,  Dissenters  are  virtually  severed.  But 
after  all,  this  is  not  the  real  question  at  issue— -or,  at  all  events, 
but  the  smallest  and  least  important  part  of  it.  It  cannot  be  long 
before  Dissenters  are  legally  exempted  from  church-rates.  The 
exemption  may,  as  Lord  John  Russell  told  us,  infringe  on  the 
idea  of  an  Established  Church.  But  what  are  we  to  do  ?  Mr. 
Walpole^s  position,  "  that  those  who  have  not  the  benefit  of  the 
Established  Church  should  not  bear  the  burden  of  main- 
taining it,''  must  be  either  true  or  false.  If  true,  the  sooner 
it  is  carried  out  the  better;  if  false,  the  only  practical  alter- 
native is  to  compel  them  to  pay  church-rates,  for  they  clearly 
will  not  pay  them  except  upon  compulsion.  But  this  is  wholly 
opposed  to  the  spirit  of  modem  legislation,  and  would  not, 
we  apprehend,  be  thought  expedient  by  the  noble  Lord  himself. 
This  part  of  the  question,  then,  we  look  upon  as  already  decided. 
The  real  point  that  remains  to  be  determined  is  that  on  which  we 
have  quoted  the  opinion  of  Sir  Arthur  Elton — are  those,  namely, 
who  do  not  share  the  burden  of  maintaining  the  Church,  to  share 
the  privilege  of  iniling  her  ?  Our  own  opinion  on  the  subject  is  fully 
made  up.  We  believe  that  if  the  Dissenter  is  relieved  from  the 
payment  of  money  to  the  Church,  he  must  not  only  renounce 
all  interference  with  her  government,  but  surrender  his  right  to 
demand  the  use  of  her  ordinances.  If  one  is  to  be  relieved  of 
his  pecuniary  burden,  the  other  must  be  relieved  of  her  spiritual 
burden.  If  the  voluntarv  principle  and  the  rights  of  conscience 
are  to  be  the  basis  of  church-rate  legislation,  let  the  system  be 
fairly  carried  out.  Our  readers  may  depend  upon  it  this  is  the 
broad  and  common-sense  view  that  will,  sooner  or  later,  be  adopted. 
If  a  man  is  a  conscientious  Dissenter  he  cannot  want  to  meddle 
with  the  Church  ;  if  he  is  not,  he  has  no  claim  to  our  indulgence. 
The  fact  is,  things  cannot  continue  as  they  are.  As  Sir  George 
Grey  emphatically  observed,  "  if  Parliament  were  to  abstain  from 
doing  anything,  church-rates  would  soon  become  practically  ex- 
tinct.'*  Ajid  Lord  John  Russell  capped  this  opinion  by  saying, "  that 
to  accept  the  Government  measure  was  the  best  thing  Parliament 
could  do.''  Something  has  been  said  of  the  situation  of  the  large 
towns,  if  the  Government  Bill  become  law.  But  they  would  remain 
exactly  where  they  are  now.  As  soon  as  they  could  accumulate  a 
fund  sufficient  to  justify  their  admission  into  the  list  of  exempted 
parishes,  they  would  be  relieved  from  church-rates.  Till  then, 
the  existing  machinery  would  continue.  What  is  there,  then, 
to  complain  of  ?  The  present  system  could  not  have  continued ; 
its  unconditional  abolition,  without  anv  substitute,  would  have 
been  ruinous.  A  Bill,  therefore,  to  which  the  principal  exponents 
of  Nonconformist  feeling,  and  two  of  the  chief  Liberal  statesmen 
who  have  thought  upon  the  subject,  gave  in  their  adherence,  may, 
we  think,  defy  the  acrimony  of  merely  professional  abuse. 
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BiJbliogrctphical  Onide  to  American  LiUrature.     By  KicholM  Trabner. 
London :  Trubnor  &  Co, 

It  has  been  reserved  for  a  foreigner  to  have  compiled^  for  the 
benefit  of  European  readers,  a  really  tmstworthy  guide  to  Anglo- 
American  literature.  This  honourable  distinction  has  been  fairly 
won  by  Mr.  Nicholas  Triibner,  the  intelligent  and  well-known  pub- 
lisher in  Paternoster  Bow.  ^That  gentleman  has  succeeded  in 
making  a  very  valuable  addition  to  bibliographical  knowledge^  and 
in  a  quarter  where  it  was  much  wanted.  By  way  of  introduction, 
moreover,  he  has  presented  the  public  with  some  highly-interest- 
ing contributions  towards  a  history  of  American  literature^  from 
the  pen  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Moran*  On  this  excellent  authority 
we  learn  that  the  first  book  written  in  what  is  now  the  United 
States  was  Sandys'  Translation  of  OvitPs  Metmnorphoses, 
which  was  published  in  London,  in  1626,  with  a  dedication  to 
Charles  the  rirst.  The  first  book,  however^  printed  was  the  ''  Bay 
Psalm  Book/'  which  has  passed  through  seventy  editions  since  its 
first  publication  in  1640,  though  not  a  work  of  any  originality  or 
literary  merit.  The  first  original  work  published  in  New  England 
was  also  in  verse,  being  a  collection  of  minor  poems  by  Mrs.  Anne 
Bradstrect.  From  such  humble  beginnings  sprung  the  mighty 
stream  of  American  works,  the  very  names  of  which  alone  &1  a 
goodlv  volume  of  500  pages  and  upwards.  The  true  era  of  Ame- 
rican literature,  however,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  commenced 
prior  to  the  year  1820,  but  from  that  date  it  has  advanced  with 
gigantic  strides.  It  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  even  the  names 
of  the  many  writers  whose  talents  and  industi^  have  conferred  im- 
perishable fame  upon  their  country.  And  it  is  gratifying  to  learn 
that  their  labours  have  not  been  unrequited  with  substantial  ad- 
vantages to  themselves.  Noah  Webster,  we  are  told,  received 
£8000  for  the  copyright  of  his  Spelling  Book  and  Mr.  Ban- 
croft, for  his  Histories,  £10,000  before  1854.  Mr.  Barnes' 
Notes  on  the  Gospels  brought  him  £6000,  and  Mr.  Stephens 
realised  in  a  few  years  a  similar  sum  for  his  Travels,  Upwards  of 
£12,000  have  been  paid  to  Dr.  Kane's  family  for  his  Arctic  Ex- 
plorations in  the  Years  1853-65,  while  Drs.  Wood  and  Bache  have 
received  £16,000  for  their  United  States  Dispensatory.  The 
circulation  of  educational  books  is,  indeed,  something  marvellous. 
Over  500,000  copies  of  Sanders'  Reading  Books  are  sold  yearly, 
and  100,000  of  Thompson's  Arithmetical  works.  The  annual 
sale  of  Smith's  Geoffraphy  is  estimated  at  100,000  volumes,  and 
eight  times  that  number  of  school  books  have  been  disposed  of  in 
one  year  by  a  single  firm  at  New  York. 

^*  In  the  infancy  of  Aiuerioan  publishing  MX)  co)>iefl  were  a  good  edition. 
From  1827  to  1837  the  ordinary  sale  of  a  successful  book  was  irom  1000  to 
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1500  copies ;  wheNM  now  1600  of  any  book  can  bo  diaposed  of,  and  it  is 
not  nnconunon  to  print  10,000.  The  sale  of  Irving's  works  ia  by  himdredH 
of  thousaDds.  Small  editions,  in  fact,  are  the  exception ;  and  immense 
editions  of  good  English  works  are  quite  common.  There  have  been  sold 
in  the  UnitM  States  in  five  years  80,000  volumes  of  the  8yo.  edition  of  the 
•  Modem  British  Essayists ;'  00,000  volumes  of  Macaulay's  '  Miscellanies,' 
in  3  vols. ;  100,000  copies  of  Grace  Aguilar^s  works  in  two  years ;  more 
than  50,000  of  Murray's  *  Encyclopecdia  of  Geography ;'  10,000  of  McCul- 
loch's  *  Oommeircial  Dictionary ;'  and  10,000  of  Alexander  Smith's  'Poems' 
in  a  few  months.  The  American  sale  of  Thackeray's  works  is  quadruple 
that  of  England ;  Dickens'  have  sold  by  millions  of  volumes.  *  Bleak 
House '  alone  sold  to  the  amount  of  250,000  copies  in  volumes,  magazines, 
and  newspapers.  Bulwer's  last  work  reached  about  two-thirds  of  that  number, 
and  more  than  100,000  copies  of  'Jane  Eyre'  have  been  disposed  of.'' 


J%e  JAft  imi  Bmaim  of  JhuaUu  Jerrdd.  By  Blanehard  Jerrold.  London : 
W.  Kent  and  Co. 

Mb.  Je&rold  prefaces  his  sympathetic  monograph  by  quoting 
Mr.  Carlyle's  dictum^  that  a  well-written  life  is  almost  as  rare  as 
a  well-spent  one,  and  modestly  expresses  a  natural  fear  that  he 
may  have  failed  to  render  full  justice  to  his  fathei'^s  genius  and 
character.  The  outside  public^  however^  are  more  likely  to  give 
him  credit  for  having  filled  the  measure  of  laudation  to  the  very 
brim^  than  to  accuse  him  of  lukewarmncss^  or  any  lack  of  appre- 
ciation. In  short,  he  has  written  a  rhetorical  eulogium,  rather 
than  a  simple  narrative  of  his  father's  life.  In  so  doing,  he  has 
committed  an  error  of  judgment,  which  seriously  detracts  from 
the  value  of  his  work.  He  has  erred,  no  doubt,  through  excess 
of  affection,  but  the  amiability  of  the  motive  does  not  remedy,  or 
remove,  the  artistic  blunder.  Nothing  so  much  becomes  a  biogra- 
pher as  perfect  simplicity  of  style,  and  the  careful  avoidance  of 
all  demonstrations  of  passion.  The  virtues  of  the  deceased  should 
rather  be  illustrated  than  insisted  upon,  and  then  men  will  make 
every  allowance  for  the  veil  that  is  tenderly  drawn  over  his  defects. 
The  voice  of  affection  is  naturally  soft  and  low,  and  its  language 
unaffected  and  child-like.  Who  would  not  distrust  a  mother 
speaking  to  her  child  in  sesquipedalian  words,  or  distrust  the 
aineerity  of  a  man  Towing  eternal  friendship  in  formal  or  inflated 
phraseology  ?  Where  art  is  too  apparent,  we  question  its  being  a 
true  representative  of  nature,  and  turn  with  a  feeling  of  relief  to 
leas  pretentious,  but  more  life-like  delineations.  Mr.  Jerrold, 
therefore,  lays  himself  open  to  censure  for  having  employed  an 
elaborate  and  artificial  style,  where  his  object  would  have  been 
best  attained  by  a  plain  unvarnished  narrative.  He  has  indulged, 
moreover,  in  all  sorts  of  mannerisms  and  conceits  peculiar  to  the 
school  of  sugared  sentimentaUsm,  in  which  Mr.  Charles  Dickens 
enjoys  such  a  bad  pre-eminence.  A  kind  of  moral  epidemic  of 
an  epileptic  order  appears,  indeed,  to  have  invaded  the  intellectual 
world.     In  Religion,  it  shows  itself  in  the  form  of  *' jerks/'  as 
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described  by  Mr.  Peter  Cartwrightj  the  Backwoods  Preacher,  and 
in  the  different  sects  of  ranters,  junipers,  and  Latter-day  Saints. 
In  Painting,  the  disease  is  known  as  the  pre-Raphaelite  school ; 
in  Poetry,  it  is  spasmodic ;  and  in  Prose,  it  converts  every  state- 
ment into  a  vignette.  If  this  sort  of  thing  be  permitted  to  endure 
much  longer,  we  may  expect  literature  to  relapse  into  the  old 
Mexican  system  of  word  painting,  and  be  only  too  thankful  if  we 
escape  a  revival  of  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics.  Mr.  Blanchard 
Jcrrold  is  a  most  hardened  offender  in  this  line.  His  whole  book 
is  a  gallery  of  illustrations.  Picture  succeeds  to  picture — hot, 
glaring,  and  smelling  of  the  varnish.  There  is  no  relief,  no  repose, 
not  one  green  spot  on  which  to  rest  the  wearied  eye.  The  printer's 
boy  calls  at  KUbum  Priory,  for  the  last  time,  for  an  article  for 
Punch,  with  which  he  returns  to  the  office,  after  having  had  some- 
thing to  eat.  The  incident  itself  is  not  particularly  remarkable, 
but  it  furnishes  the  biographer  with  an  opportunity  for  fine  writing, 
of  which  he  avails  himself  as  follows : — 

"  Only  ten  days  before  his  death.  Douglas  Jerrold  wrote  for  Punch.  The 
Pu7ich'hoy  was  announced  at  Kilbum  Priory  on  Friday,  the  29th  of  May, 
1 857,  as  he  had  been  announced  in  the  old  contributor's  study,  every  week, 
for  the  last  seventeen  years.  There  sits  the  author  at  his  desk.  A  goodly 
bunch  of  flowers — culled  this  morning  by  his  daughter  Mary,  and,  to  him, 
taking  a  special  sweetness  from  this  fact-— lies  in  a  green  goblet  before  him. 
A  pile  of  gaudy  books  for  review  are  piled  up  at  his  side  ;  his  paper  basket 
is  brimmed ;  and  upon  his  desk  lie  two  or  three  little  slips  of  blue  paper, 
with  writing  upon  them  that  is  smaller  than  the  smallest  type. 

"  The  face  is  a  little  pale,  and  very  white  the  hair  looks  to-day. 

'*  The  few  blue  slips  are  neatly  folded  in  an  envelope  ;  the  '  Punch-hoj ' 
is  told  that  he  may  go  when  he  has  dioed,  and  the  author  puts  down  his  &- 
vourite  gold  pen,  having  marked  subjects  he  will  treat  in  coming  weeks. 

"  Men  are  painting  the  iron  steps  that  lead  from  the  study  window  to  the 
garden.  He,  for  whose  use  these  steps  are  designed — who  ^^romises  himself 
the  pleasure  of  walking  down  them  into  some  snady  place  m  the  garden,  in 
full  summer — complains  of  the  paint.  He  never  could  stand  the  paint. 
Ho  has  had  the  painter *s  cholera.    Alas  !  it  is  not  the  paint  this  time.^* 

It  is  needless  to  offer  any  critical  remarks  upon  the  foregoing 
])assage,  no  unfair  specimen  of  the  style  most  affected  by  Mr. 
Jcrrold.  The  public  taste  cannot  yet  be  so  vitiated  as  to  prefer 
this  meretricious  and  glittering  tinsel  to  a  sober  and  manly  nar- 
rative of  events  and  characteristic  incidents. 

A  still  more  serious  charge,  however,  than  that  of  using  a  faulty 
style  may  be  brought  against  this  biographer.  He  assumes  that 
"  the  world  '^  conspired  to  ignore  the  genius  of  his  father.  We 
are  for  ever  reminded  of  his  *'  iron  courage '^  in  battling  with  "the 
world ;'^  of  the  "fiery  fervour  and  daring  strength  of  the  lesser 
man  (as  compared  physically  with  Laman  Blanchard),  with  his 
leonine  head,  pi*csaging  a  savage  hand-to-hand  fight,  and  the  grasp 
of  the  enemy's  flag  in  the  end;^'  and  of  "the  world,  harsh  and 
cold  as  it  was  to  him  who  had  no  patron,  and  would,  in  the  worst  pas- 
sage of  his  war^  have  scorned  the  patron  who  had  dangled  the  patron's 
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living  before  him/'  Now^  of  all  men  who  have  devoted  their  Uves  to 
literature^  and  that  not  of  the  highest  order^  the  late  Mr.  Douglas 
Jerrold  had^  perhaps^  the  least  cause  to  complain.  A  writer  of  plays 
and  comic  satire — sparkling^  no  doubt,  with  wit,  and  oftentimes 
purified  by  touches  of  tender  pathos — he  succeeded,  at  a  compara- 
tively early  age,  in  acquiring  a  decent  competence,  and  after  no  very 
lengthened  struggle  found  himself  in  the  enjoyment  of  an  income 
that  represents  the  highest  prizes  attainable  in  any  profession.  The 
first  piece  he  ever  produced,  of  any  real  merit,  was  at  once  received 
by  '^  the  world  '^  with  a  storm  of  applause ;  and  if  it  proved  less 
remunerative  to  the  author  than  he  might  fairly  have  expected, 
that  at  least  was  no  fault  of  ''  the  world.''  But  the  biographer 
afiects  to  be  indignant  that  'Hhe  world''  did.  not  recognise  the 
genius  of  the  printer's  apprentice,  aiate  15,  who  lived  in  a 
court  out  of  Bow  Street,  fought  valiantly  with  the  urchins  in  his 
neighbourhood,  and  wrote  sonnets,  epigrams,  and  verses,  for 
unknown  publications.  '^  Yet,  the  more  the  world  set  its  ghastly 
teeth  at  him,  the  firmer  were  his  little  fists  clenched."  The 
"world,"  Mr.  Jerrold,  is  far  more  apt  to  err  in  the  opposite 
extreme.  It  is  too  ready  to  receive  favourable  impressions,  too 
eager  to  discover  intellectual  phenomena — or,  indeed,  eccentricities 
of  any  kind — ^too  prone  to  over-estimate  triumphs  achieved  under 
difficulties.  It  may  be  "  a  mad  world,  my  masters,"  but  it  is 
essentially  a  good-natured  and  benevolent  world  in  the  case  of  the 
lowly  and  unfriended.  It  is  not  until  men  have  risen  to  eminence 
and  distinction  that  their  neighbours  begin  to  "  eye  them  askant 
with  jealous  leer  malign." 

There  is  yet  another  point  on  which  we  must  ofier  a  few  remarks, 
though  treading  on  dangerous  ground.  The  son  is  very  properly 
anxious  to  vindicate  his  father's  memory  from  the  imputation 
under  which  he  laboured  of  being  a  hard  and  bitter  man, — careless 
of  whose  feelings  he  hurt, — ^as  unsparing  of  friends  as  of  foes. 
"  The  world  still  perversely  would  misunderstand  him.'^  But  this 
wicked  and  malignant  world  had  no  means  of  judging  of  Douglas 
Jerrold  except  through  his  writings,  which  were  certainly  more 
caustic  than  amiable,  and  through  the  smart  sayings  that  were 
generally  attributed  to  him.  The  latter,  not  unfrequently,  were 
tf  a  pungency  not  easily  distinguished  from  rudeness  and  insult, 
and  it  is  indisputable  tnat  they  did  give  dire  ofience  to  those  at 
whom  they  were  levelled.  No  one  ever  asked,  or  cared  to  know, 
how  the  wit  disported  himself  at  home.  The  tiger  does  not  prey 
on  its  cubs,  nor  does  the  serpent  devour  its  young  ones.  Douglas 
Jerrold  might  be,  and  undoubtedly  was,  a  most  kind  and  affectionate 
husband  and  father,  but  what  haa  the  harah,  cold  world  to  do  with 
that  ?  If  men  are  torn  to  pieces  by  thorns,  or  stung  by  nettles, 
they  ai*e  in  no  mood  to  admire  the  violets  that  may  be  blossoming 
at  the  roots  of  the  offending  plants.  So  with  the  late  Mr.  Jerrold, 
they  read  the  sharp  soar  things  he  wrote  of  mankind,  and  they 
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heard  repeated  from  lip  to  lip  the  stinging  retorts  he  addressed  to 
his  friends  and  acquaintances^  and  thus  they  arrived  at  the  obvious 
conclusion  that  he  was  not  altogether  the  sort  of  person  one  would 
select  as  an  intimate  and  confidant.  Very  likely  they  were  mis- 
taken.  To  use  a  homely  phrase,  his  bark  may  have  been  much 
worse  than  his  bite ;  but  a  dog  that  is  always  snarling  and  growling, 
and  snapping  at  one's  heels,  has  no  one  to  blame  but  himself  if 
he  comes  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  sort  of  animal  rather  to  be  shunned 
than  caressed. 


The  OhifUK  Empire,  By  M.  Hue,  New  edition.  London :  Longmaii  Is  Co. 
A  CHiAP  and  portable  edition  of  Abbe  Hue's  quaint  and  amusing 
description  of  the  Chinese  Empire  and  its  grotesque  inhabitants 
is  a  real  boon  to  the  public,  and  one  highly  creditable  to  the 
liberality  of  the  publishers.  The  merits  of  this  interesting  work 
have  been  so  frequently  and  fiilly  pointed  out,  that  a  critical 
notice  of  it  in  this  Review  would  be  quite  out  of  place.  We  can- 
not be  wrong,  however,  in  making  two  or  three  extracts  of  a  lively 
nature,  if  only  to  cheer  our  readers  imder  the  cheerless  skies  of 
March.  We  shall  begin,  then,  appropriately  with  a  hint  for  the 
benefit  of  the  managers  of  the  Field  Lane  Refuge  for  the  Home- 
lees  Poor.  A  '^  Bed  of  Ware,''  on  the  principle  here  suggested, 
might  be  introduced  into  our  workhouses  to  the  immense  gratifi- 
cation of  the  overseers,  and  of  the  proprietors  of  illustrated  weekly 
papers. 

'*  There  exists  at  Peking'  says  the  Abb^^  "  a  phalanstery  which  surpasses  in 
eooentrieity  all  that  the  fertile  imagination  oi  Fourier  could  have  conceived. 
It  is  called  Ki-mao-fan,  that  is,  '  House  of  the  Hen's  Feathers.'  By  dint  of 
carrving  out  the  laws  of  prograsSi  the  Chinese  have  found  means  to  furnish 
to  the  poorest  of  the  community  a  warm  feather-hed,  for  the  small  con- 
sideration of  one-fifth  of  a  farthmg  per  night.  This  marvellous  establish- 
ment is  simply  composed  of  one  great  hall,  and  the  floor  of  this  great  hall  is 
covered  over  its  whole  extent  by  one  vast  thick  layer  of  feathers.  Mendi- 
cants and  vagabonds  who  have  no  other  domicile  come  to  pass  the  night  in 
this  immense  dormitory.  Men.  women,  and  children,  old  and  voung,  all. 
without  exception,  are  admitted.  Oommunism  prevails  In  the  full  force  and 
rigour  of  the  expression.  Every  one  settles  himself,  and  makes  his  nest  as 
well  as  he  can  for  the  night  in  this  ocean  of  feathers ;  when  day  dawns  ha 
mast  quit  the  premises,  and  an  officer  of  the  company  stands  at  the  door  to 
receive  the  rent  of  one  sapeck  each  for  the  nisht  s  lodging.  In  deference, 
no  doubt,  to  the  principle  of  equality,  half-places  are  not  allowed,  and  a 
child  must  pay  the  same  as  a  grown  person. 

<<  On  the  first  establishment  of  this  eminently  philanthropic  and  moral  in- 
stitution, the  managers  of  it  used  to  furnish  each  of  the  guests  with  a  oover- 
ing,  bat  It  was  found  necessary  to  modify  this  regulation,  for  the  communist 
company  got  into  the  habit  of  carrying  off  the  coverlets  to  sell  them,  or  to 
supply  an  additional  garment  during  the  rii^orous  cold  of  winter.  The  share- 
holders saw  that  this  would  never  do,  and  they  should  be  mined,  yet  to  give 
no  covering  at  all  would  have  been  too  cruel,  and  scarcely  decent.  It  was 
necessary,  therefore,  to  find  some  method  of  recopcilinfi;  the  interests  of  the 
establishment  with  the  comfort  of  the  guests,  and  the  way  in  which  the 
problem  was  solved  was  this. 
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**  An  immeiiie  Cslt  ooTerlety  of  raoh  gigintio  dimoDiiontf  m  to  oover  the 
whole  dormitoiy,  was  made,  and  in  the  daytime  suspended  to  the  ceiling  like 
a  great  canony.  When  eveiybody  had  gone  to  bed,  that  is  to  say,  haa  laid 
down  upon  tne  feathers,  the  ooanterpane  was  let  down  by  pulleys,  the  pre- 
oaution  haying  been  previously  taken  to  make  a  number  of  holes  in  it  for 
the  sleepans  to  put  their  heads  through,  in  order  to  escape  the  danser  of  suf- 
focation. As  soon  as  it  is  daylight,  the  phalansterian  coverlet  is  hoisted  up 
again,  after  a  signal  has  been  made  on  the  tam-tam  to  awaken  those  who 
are  a^eep^  and  invite  them  to  draw  their  heads  back  into  the  feathers,  in 
order  not  to  be  caught  by  the  neck  and  hoisted  into  the  air  with  the  oover- 
let  This  immense  swarm  of  beagars  is  then  seen  crawling  about  in  the  sea 
of  dirty  feathers  and  inserting  themseWes  again  into  their  miserable  rags, 
preparatory  to  gathering  into  groups  and  dispersing  about  the  various 
quarters  of  the  town  to  seek  by  lawful  or  unlawful  means  their  scanty 
subeistenoe.** 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Chinese  pretend  to  have  anticipated 
the  "  Men  of  the  Western  Seas'^  in  all  the  discoveries  and  inven- 
tions on  which  the  latter  are  wont  to  pride  themselves.  Not  only 
gunpowder  tea^  but  gunpowder  itself^  was  first  manu&ctured  in 
the  Celestial  Empire,  and  whatever  else  the  restless  genius  of 
mankind  has  ever  fabricated  for  good  or  for  evil  first  received 
form  in  the  Central  Flowery  Kingdom.  What  marvel,  then,  that 
the  venerable  joke  which  represents  a  sailor  tying  a  big  stone  to 
the  tail  of  a  stumbling  horse  to  keep  him  from  "  heaving  a-head/' 
should  have  been  anticipated  in  another  form  by  our  ingenious 
and  long-descended  allies.  The  Chinese  asses,  it  appears,  are 
much  given  to  braying,  and  through  the  live-long  night  disturb 
the  neighbourhood  with  their  asinine  declamation.  The  good 
Abbe  had  no  great  liking  for  such  noisy  soliloquies,  and  on  one 
occasion  bis  patience  was  taxed  beyond  eveu  a  martyr's  endur- 
ance.    But  he  shall  tell  his  own  tale : — 

"  In  1840,  we  were  once  making  a  journey  in  a  waggon  in  the  proyince  of 
Pekin.  Our  equipage  was  under  the  gmdance  of  one  of  our  catechists, 
an  old  schoolmaster,  mounted  on  a  magnificent  ass,  so  full  of  ardour 
and  agility,  that  the  two  mules  who  completed  our  team  had  all  the  diffi- 
culty in  the  world  to  keep  up  with  him.  This  ass,  however,  was  so  filled 
with  the  sense  of  his  own  superiority,  and  so  proud  of  it,  that  whenever  he 
beoame  aware  of  the  presence  of  any  of  his  brethren,  let  them  be  at  ever  so 
great  a  distance,  he  never  failed  to  begin  boasting  of  it  in  such  loud  and 
sonorous  tones,  that  his  folly  beoame  quite  insupportable.  When  we  got 
to  an  inn,  instead  of  trying  to  rest  himself,  this  indefatigable  beast  passed 
the  whole  night  in  practising  his  music ;  and  there  appeared  to  be  some- 
thing so  peculiarly  provoking  in  the  tones  of  his  voice,  that  all  the  asses 
within  hearing,  influenced,  it  would  eeem,  b^T  the  power  of  some  magnetic 
fluid,  were  quite  sure  to  respond  in  a  magnincent  bravura,  so  that  altogether 
it  beoame  impossible  to  close  our  eyes. 

^  One  evenmg,  when  our  cateohist  was  vaunting  the  qualities  of  his  ass, 
we  could  not  help  interrupting  him.  '  Your  ass,'  said  we,  ^  is  an  abominable 
brute.  During  the  whole  joamey  he  has  prevented  our  getting  a  wink  of 
sleep.' 

*^ '  Why  did  not  ^ou  tell  mo  so  before ) '  said  the  oatechist ;  ^  I  would  soon 
have  stopped  his  singing.'  As  the  ancient  schoolmaster  was  somewhat  of  a 
wag,  ana  mdulged  occasionally  in  a  small  joke,  we  took  little  notice  of  his 
re|Uy,  but  that  night  we  slept  quite  soundly. 
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^  '  WeU,  did  the  ftM  make  *  noise  last  sight  I'  said  he,  when  we  met  in 
the  morning. 

^ '  Perhaps  not ;  at  all  erents,  we  certainly  did  noi  hear  him.' 

**  *  No,  no ;  I  think  not ;  I  saw  to  that  before  I  went  to  bed.  Yon  mnst 
haye  noticed,'  he  continued,  '  that  when  an  ass  is  going  to  bray,  he 
always  begins  by  raising  his  tail,  and  he  keeps  it  extended  horiaontally  as 
long  as  his  song  lasts.  To  insure  his  silence,  therefore^  ^ou  haye  only  to  tie 
a  liu'ge  stone  to  the  end  of  his  tail,  so  that  he  cannot  raise  it' 

"  We  smiled,  without  reply,  thinking  this  was  another  piece  of  pleasantly ; 
but  he  cried, '  Come,  now  and  see ;  you  can  easily  conyince  yourselyes.'  And 
accordingly  we  followed  him  to  the  court-yard,  where  we  beheld,  sure 
enough,  the  poor  ass  with  a  large  stone  attached  to  his  tail,  and  with  the 
air  of  haying  entirely  lost  his  accustomed  spirits.  His  eyes  were  fixed  on 
the  ^und,  his  ears  hung  down,  his  whole  appearance  denoted  humili<7 
and  dejection.  We  felt  quite  compassionate  towards  him,  and  b^;ged  hu 
master  to  untie  the  stone  directly ;  and,  as  soon  as  eyer  he  felt  his  musical 
appendage  at  liberty,  the  creature  raised,  first  his  head,  then  his  ears,  then 
his  tail,  and  at  last  began  to  bray  with  all  his  wonted  enthusiasm." 

As  the  Abb^  was  passing  through  the  town  of  Leang-chan^  the 
Christian  inhabitants,  women  as  well  as  men,  knelt  down  in  the 
streets  to  receive  his  blessing.  This  proceeding  on  their  part  ap- 
peared to  him  quite  natural  and  proper,  but  it  sadly  perplexed  his 
Chinese  companion  that  he  should  take  the  trouble  to  bestow  a 
benediction  upon  the  women^  and,  accordingly^  he  took  an  early 
opportunity  to  clear  up  his  doubts  and  misgivings. 

" '  As  we  were  leaving  Leang-chan,'  said  he,  '  when  we  passed  through 
that  street  where  there  were  so  many  women  assembled,  I  heard  it  said  that 
they  were  Christians.    Isn't  that  nonsense  ? ' 

^  *  No,  certainly  ;  it  was  the  truth.    They  were  Christians.' 

"  Master  Ting  looked  stupified  with  astonishment,  and  his  arms  fell  down 
by  his  side.  *  I  don't  understand  that,'  said  he.  *  I  nave  heard  you  say  that 
people  become  Christians  to  save  their  souls.    Is  that  it  ? ' 

**  *  Yes ;  that  is  the  object  we  propose  to  ourselves.' 

"  '  Then  what  can  the  women  become  Christians  for  ? ' 

'<  <  What  for  ?    To  save  their  souls,  like  the  men.' 

"  '  But  they  have  no  souls,'  said  Master  Ting,  stepping  back  a  pace,  and 
folding  his  arms ;  '  women  have  no  souls.  Tou  can  t  make  Christians  of 
them.^ 

1^  We  endeavoured  to  remove  the  scruples  of  the  worthy  man  upon  this 
point,  and  to  giye  him  some  few  sounder  ideas  on  the  subject  of  women's 
souls  ;  but  we  are  by  no  means  sure  we  succeeded.  The  veiy  notion  tickled 
his  fancy  so  much,  that  he  laughed  with  all  his  might.  *  Nevertheless,'  he 
said,  after  having  listened  to  our  dissertation, '  I  will  be  sure  to  recollect  what 
you  have  been  telling  me ;  and  when  I  get  home  again  to  my  family,  I 
will  tell  my  wife  that  she  has  got  a  soul.  She  will  be  a  little  astonishecL  I 
think.'" 


PairUing  Popularly  Explained,    By  T.  J.  Oullick,  and  J.  Timbs,  P.S.A. 
London :  Kent  &  Co. 

Is  Saul  also  among  the  Prophets  7  Is  the  Encyclopedic  Mr. 
Timbs  an  artist  as  well  as  a  manipulator  of  scissors  and  paste  ? 
He  surely  might  have  mentioned  this  among  the  Things  not 
ffenerally  known.  However,  Mr.  Timbs  notwithstanding,  a 
popular  explanation  of  the  processes  and  materials  of  painting  is 
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decidedly  an  acquisition  for  that  numerous  class  of  individuals 
who  like  to  know  a  little  of  everything  without  caring  to  know 
much  of  anything.  Besides,  Mr.  Gullick  may  be  supposed  to  pos- 
sess a  practical  acquaintance  with  the  subject  he  has  taken  in 
handy  and  which  he  thus  compendiously  sets  forth  in  the  course 
of  some  prefatory  remarks. 

"  The  reader/'  he  says,  ^  will,  in  sucoeasion,  see  what  gave  value  to  the 
encaustic  pietnie,  in  the  eyes  of  rich  Roman  collectors,  and  that  the  mere 
mechanical  process  of  Mosaic  hastened  the  decline  and  degradation  of  art 
lie  will  see  now  the  separate  introduction  of  gold  into  th^  medisoval  tem- 
pera picture  led  to  hard  outlines,  a  patchworic  character,  absence  of  tone, 
sad  an  unnatural  scale  of  colour ;  while  the  material  limitations  of  fresco 
seem,  on  the  contrary,  only  to  have  compelled  greater  attention  to  the  higher 
and  more  essential  cualities  of  art.  He  will  see  how  depth,  the  greatest  re- 
commendation of  oil-painting,  is  simply  a  property  of  the  vehicle  employed, 
and  how  chiaroscuro,  or  light  and  shade  of  pictures,  depends  on  the  painter's 
habitual  use  of  a  light  or  dark  around,  or  his  custom  of  painting  in  full 
daylight  or  a  darkened  studio.  Lastly,  the  reader  will  see  that  the  early 
Flemish  painters  followed  a  definite  series  of  processes,  which  would  alone 
secure  the  purity  of  colour,  the  transparency,  and  accuracy  of  detail  so 
noticeable  in  their  works — a  system  which  presents  a  marked  contrast  to 
what  has  been  the  too  prevalent  practice  in  modem  painting,  both  in  oil 
and  water  colours — in  wnich,  from  the  facility  of  making  alterations,  mean- 
ingless licence  has  been  allowed  to  the  play  of  the  brush,  and  effects  have 
been  repeated  in  proportion  as  they  are  easily  gained." 


7^  flirting  PagtyO,  Legend  of  Normandy,     By  0.  Dranfield  and  G.  D. 
Hali&z.    London :  James  Blackwood. 

Whence  comes  it  that  voung  writers  arc  so  prone  to  turn  life  into 
ridicule  ?  **  Life  is  real  1  Life  is  earnest  I  **  Never  was  there  more 
need  for  action  and  healthy  resolution  than  at  the  present  moment, 
and  yet  we  find  our  youth  scorning  natural  impulse,  and  a£Fecting 
the  cynicism  of  the  worn-out  man  of  the  world.  The  Arabs  have 
a  saymg  that  there  are  two  things  colder  than  ice — a  young  old 
man  and  an  old  young  man.  These  two  things  exist  in  modem 
English  society  to  an  alarming  extent.  Your  old  man  is  ever 
striving  to  be  thought  a  juvenile  in  his  vices  and  follies,  while  your 
true  gallant  yawns  over  the  pleasures  and  pursuits  becoming  his 
time  of  life,  and  raises  the  finger  of  scorn  to  the  nose  of  derision, 
whenever  conversation  turns  upon  the  sublime  or  the  sentimental. 
Laughing  philosophers  are  now-a-days  all  the  rage,  but,  though  a 
man  who  laughs  need  never  be  an  object  of  suspicion  to  a  tyrant, 
he  is  certainly  not  such  a  useful  member  of  the  body  politic  as  he 
who  ascribes  the  true  value  to  men  and  things,  and  knows  how  to 
be  both  merry  and  wise.  The  inextinguishable  drollery  and 
facile  versification  of  the  Ingoldsby  Legends,  followed  by  the  exqui- 
site humour  of  the  Bon  Oualtier  Ballads,  have  made  it  the  fashion 
to  turn  everything  serious  into  buffoonery.  But  we  cannot  regard 
this  phase  of  the  public  mind  as  one  to  be  commended,  nor  would 
we  afford  the  slightest  encouragement  to  new  offenders  in  this 
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line  against  taste  and  feeling.  At  the  same  time  we  are  disposed 
to  extend  our  golden  sceptre  to  the  two  young  poets  who  now 
stand  trembling  at  our  threshold,  and  are  willing  to  admit,  under 
protest,  that  their  version  of  The  Flirting  Page  is  as  good  as  any- 
thing of  the  kind  that  has  been  produced  for  some  time  past.  In 
any  case  it  is  impossible  to  exercise  any  very  severe  canons  of 
criticism,  after  perusing  their  charmingly  playful  and  vivacious 
preface.  Not  for  the  world  would  we  incur  the  displeasure  of  fair 
''  Ellen  t^  though  we  envy  and  cordiaUy  detest  the  favoured 

swain  who  stood  with  her 

<' Under  the  tree 

The  Druids  adond," 
when 

^  lipi  csme  together, 
And  gilently  kissed." 

However,  these  writers  are  evidently  capable  of  better  things 
than  stringing  together  grotesque  anachronisms  and  incongruous 
rhymes.  As  a  pledge  of  future  performance  in  a  higher  key,  they 
have  achieved  the  following  close  translation  of  the  Ninth  Ode  erf 
the  Third  Book  of  Horace,  not  unworthy  to  be  placed  by  the 
side  of  the  more  ambitious  efforts  quoted  in  a  recent  number 
of  the  Quarterly  Review. 

HOKACE. 

«  While  I  was  aU  in  all  to  thee, 

And  twining  round  thy  nedk  of  snow, 
No  rivars  anns  supplanted  me, 
Not  Persia's  king  my  bliss  could  know. 

Ltdu. 
<<  While  I  was  stiU  the  fikvourite  flame, 
Sie  Ghloe  lobhed  me  of  my  place, 
I  bloomed  and  bore  a  brighter  name 
Than  Ilia,  mother  of  our  race. 

HOBACB. 

"  Kow  Chloe  rules  me  in  thy  stead, 

Charms  with  her  cittern  and  her  song ; 
Death,  for  her  sake,  I  should  not  dread, 
If  dying  would  her  life  prolong. 

Ltdia. 
"  The  Thurian  Calais  is  the  swain 

Whose  burning  passion  kindles  me ; 
For  him  Fd  die  and  die  again, 
If  thatjrom  death  would  set  him  free. 

HoRACB. 

"  What  if  our  former  lore  return 
And  bind  us  to  the  yoke  anew, 
If  I  should  fair-haired  Chloe  spurn, 
And  open  all  my  doors  to  you? 

Ltdia. 
"Though  he  is  brighter  than  a  star, 
Thou,  hastier  than  the  fitful  sea, 
And  light  as  cork— 4iy,  lighter  fbr^ 
With  thee  I'll  Uve^Ill  die  with  thee  r 
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SkoU  at  Shadows,    A  Satire :  but .     A  Poem,  bj  Proteus.     London : 

R.  Hardwicke. 

Perilous  shots,  in  truthj  from  a  popgun.  Like  most  minor 
satiristsi  this  candeus  Protem  appears  to  have  been  embittered  by 
disappointment.  Once  Bpon  a  time  he  was  ''not  quite  a  stranger 
to  renown/'  though  not,  as  he  thankfully  observesi  ''the  babble 
of  the  town/'  Somehow  it  has  since  come  to  pass,  that  "another 
voice  the  farourite's  plaoe''  has  filled,  and,  accordingly,  the  dis* 
placed  <me  lays  about  him,  right  and  left,  as  galbmtly  as  the 
Knight  of  La  Mancha  among  the  wine-bags*  There  are  now  but 
two  true  men  in  the  world,  and  one  of  them  is  a  "demi-god/' 
This  demi-god  is  Mr.  Disraeli,  and  "  Proteus ''  is  his  "  downed 
poet.''  For  him,  the  tuneful  satirist,  "the  leaves  are  green," 
"  Wharfs  waters  glisten,"  "  Spring  dries  her  tears,"  "the  moon 
looks  down,"  and  "  Twilight^s  purple  wine  doth  stay."  Save  the 
demi-god  and  his  bard,  all  else  is  a  delusion  and  a  snare  with  one 
sole  exception — ^the  Saturday  Review. 

"I  do  not  know,  I  do  not  care  to  know, 
Who  on  your  pages  do  their  paina  bestow, 
But  this  I  see  and  say — ^they  wield  the  pen 
Like  true,  well-educated  gentlemen !" 

Hae  Proteus — ^would  that  the  quotation  were  wholly  applicable, 
but  it  is  not  every  man  who  is  bom  to  be  drowned — 

"  Hno  Proteus :  et  se  Jactu  dedit  nquor  in  altuM, 
Qiil^[ue  dedit,  spumantem  undam  sub  vortice  tonit." 


77i€  Armies  <^  the  Oreai  Povfers.    Bj  lAscellea  WrazalL     London : 
W.  H.  Allen  and  Go. 

Thb  Shakspearian  doctrine  that  "  thrice  is  he  arm'd  who  hath  his 
quarrel  just "  may  be  excellent  in  poetry,  but,  unhappily,  it  does 
not  prove  true  in  actual  life*  Providence,  said  Napoleon,  is  on 
the  side  of  the  heavy  battalions,  and  mankind  generally  are  dis- 
posed to  accept  that  great  con^ueror^s  dictum.  While  another 
European  war,  then,  appears  so  imminent,  it  becomes  a  matter  of 
no  slight  moment  to  ascertain  under  what  banner  are  ranged  in  the 
highest  excellence  the  heavy  battalions  that  are  destined  to  decide 
the  fortune  of  the  impending  struggle.  Hitherto  it  has  been  no 
easy  task  for  an  Englishman  to  ascertain  the  relative  proportions  of 
strength  belonging  to  the  different  Powers.  What  Fuseli  used  to 
call  "de  d— d  ignorance  of  de  language"  prevented  the  single- 
tongued  Briton  from  studying  the  respective  army  lists  of  foreign 
States,  and  thus  he  was  compelled  to  grope  in  the  dark,  and  to 
accept  as  truth  whatever  travellers  were  pleased  to  report.  The  state* 
ments  submitted  for  the  excitement  rather  than  the  gratification  of 
his  natural  curiosity  were  usually  as  meagre  as  they  were  inaccurate. 
At  last  the  veil  has  been  drawn  that  concealed  from  his  know- 
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ledge  all  that  pertains  to  the  numbers  and  organization  of  the 
great  armies  of  the  civilized  world.  It  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of 
Mr.  Wraxall  to  be  the  first  to  present  his  countrymen  with  a  clear 
view  of  the  standing  armies  of  Europe,  their  system  of  discipline, 
and  their  internal  economy.  This  usefdl,  though  difficult,  task 
he  has  accomplished  with  considerable  skill  and  industry.  It  is 
evident  that  he  has  spared  no  pains  in  order  to  obtain  the  fuDest 
and  most  trustworthy  materials,  which  he  has  been  able  to  arrange 
with  method  and  perspicuity  in  consequence  of  his  personal 
knowledge  of  the  matters  he  has  undertaken  to  elucidate.  Mr. 
Wraxall  has  not  only  lived  on  familiar  terms  with  officers  of  the 
various  armies  of  Europe,  but  he  has  also  enjoyed  the  advantage 
of  seeing  the  troops  of  five  different  nations  while  engaged  in 
actual  warfare.  This  experience  has  proved  invaluable  in  enabling 
him  to  form  a  more  correct  judgment  than  he  otherwise  could 
have  done  of  the  practical  merits  and  defects  of  the  various 
systems  of  discipline  that  prevail  on  the  Continent,  as  compared 
with  our  own.  We  regret  to  observe,  however,  that  he  gives  the 
preference  to  the  French  before  all  others,  and  is  disposed  to 
value  the  British  army  below  its  real  worth.  This  is  no  rare 
circumstance,  as  we  are  well  aware,  with  English  writers,  who,  in 
their  morbid  desire  to  be  accounted  impartial,  rush  to  the 
opposite  extreme,  and  applaud  in  foreigners  what  they  would 
condemn  in  their  own  countrymen.  It  is  amusing,  too,  to  note 
Mr.  Wraxairs  red-hot  eagerness  to  proclaim  himself  a  supporter 
of  the  present  Ministry.  '*  It  was  not,"  he  says,  "  until  a  Tory 
Ministry  came  in  that  any  attempts  were  made  to  improve  the 
condition  [sic)  of  the  soldier's  dress  in  India.''  The  transit  of 
troops  to  the  East  by  way  of  Egypt  was  also,  we  are  told,  due  to 
a  Conservative  Administration,  to  whom  the  country  should  prove 
grateful  for  the  great  reforms  they  have  instituted  in  military 
matters.  Unhappily  for  this  thorough-going  partisan,  it  was  the 
Whig  Ministry  who  commenced  sending  out  reinforcements  by 
the  overland  route,  an  example  that  was  naturally  followed  by 
their  successors  in  office.  Again,  a  proper  amount  of  indignation 
is  expressed  at  the  illiberidity  of  those  orators  in  Parliament 
who  spoke  slightingly  of  foreign  mercenaries,  the  writer  having 
forgot  that  no  one  was  more  severe  in  his  remarks  than  the 
present  Premier.  In  short,  Mr.  Wraxall  may  be  a  safe  guide  as 
to  military  details,  but  as  a  political  writer  his  opinions  are 
worthless.  The  Conservative  cause  does  not  need,  nor  can  it  be 
benefited  by,  indiscriminate  laudation.  Never  shall  these  pages, 
at  least,  be  tarnished  by  servile  adulation,  nor  shall  we  ever 
condescend  to  exalt  one  party  by  the  unjust  depreciation  of 
another. 
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ANGLO-ROMAN  AND  ANGLO-SAXON  HISTORY.* 

A  VBW  years  ago^  shortly  after  the  publication  of  the  second 
Tolume  of  Macaulay^s  History  of  England^  the  literary  and 
historical  world  was  rather  startled  by  the  declaration  of  Lord 
John  Russell^  in  a  discourse  on  history^  that  the  history  of  the 
English  was  still  to  be  written.  On  this  subject  he  entered  at 
some  length,  and  showed  how  much  the  collection  of  historical 
materials  had  been  neglected  in  this  country,  and  the  absence  of 
what  may  be  called  the  school-books  of  History.  He  instituted 
a  very  unfavourable  comparison  with  the  historical  schools  of  the 
Continent^  and  produced  a  serious  conviction  of  our  deficiencies. 
At  that  time  all  that  the  Government  had  done  in  this  national 
subject^  was  the  publication  of  that  work  of  wonderful  labour, 
but  of  immense  expense^  the  Monumenia  Britannica,  and  with 
Vol.  I.  the  series  had  closed.  Since  that  period^  but  quite 
recently^  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  Sir  John  Romilly^  has  begun 
a  series  of  publications  of  the  medieval  chroniclers  on  such  a 
scale  as  promises  its  early  and  economical  completion. 

The  Monumenia  and  the  Medii  jEvi  Scriptares  will,  however,  only 
partially  assist  the  future  historian  in  the  task  to  be  accomplished. 
There  is  one  cardinal  defect  in  the  Monumental  that  it  is  topo- 
graphical, whereas  the  history  to  be  written  must  be  national. 
We  are  so  accustomed  to  the  term  and  the  form  of  a  histoiy  of 
England,  that  we  become  oblivious  of  the  fact  that  no  history  of 
the  English,  as  a  nation,  exists ;  and  that  we,  alone  of  all  nations 

*  Manufnenta  EUtorica  Britannica,  Vol.  I.  By  Henry  Petrie,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 

[Published  by  command  of  Her  Majesty.] 
The  Saxons  in  Emland,  a  Hittory  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Commonwealth. 

By  John  Mitchell  Eemble.    London,  1849. 
On  the  Appltcaiwn  of  Topographical  Nom^ndature  to  AngU-Saxoti 

EiMtorv.    By  Hyde  Clarke.    London,  1859.    [Unpublished.] 
On  ColdHarbours,    By  Hyde  Clarke,  D.C.L.    London,  1859. 
NiOei  and  Queriee, 
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at'  all  distinguisliedj  remain  without  a  liistory  of  our  race  or 
nation.  The  histories  we  possess  are  histories  of  South  Britain, 
beginning  with  Belgians  or  Romans,  and  continued  down  to  the 
present  time,  with  accounts  ^f  the  wars  in  which  Carausius  was 
concerned  in  Gaul,  or  of  George  III.  in  France.  The  histories  of 
the  Greeks,  of  the  Bomans,  or  of  the  Jewish  nation  are  not  so 
written.  They  are  not  histories  of  what  took  place  merely  in 
Greece,  Rome,  or  Palestine,  or  of  what  took  place  in  each  country 
before  the  race  named  after  it  came  into  possession,  but  of  the 
doings  of  the  natives  in  every  country,  and  in  all  times.  How 
much  of  Grecian  history  would  be  shorn  from  it,  were  the  colonies 
of  Asia  Minor  or  of  Sicily  excluded  from  the  Annals,  while 
minute  attention  should  be  given .  to  the  Roman  rule  in  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus ;  and  yet  something  of  this  kind  is  the  substitution  of  a 
history  of  England  or  South  Britain,  for  a  history  of  the  English. 
The  scheme  of  a  history  of  England  is  never  worked  out  consis- 
tently. For  instance,  at  one  time  the  whole  of  the  Lowlands  are 
embraced  as  belonging  to  Northumbria,  and  subsequently  they 
are  abandoned,  because  they  are  considered  as  the  domain  of  the 
king  of  Scotland,  and  belonging  to  the  history  of  Scotland, 
whereas  a  history  of  the  English,  as  a  nation,  necessarily  em- 
braces that  portion  which  settled  in  the  Ijowlands,  and  whose 
deeds  constitute  really  and  effectually  the  history  of  Scotland. 

The  absence  of  a  right  system  in  the  treatment  of  English  history 
is  only  one  evil,  for  there  is  hardly  a  portion  of  it  which  has  been 
treated  adequately  for  want  of  the  preliminary  preparation  of  the 
materials  of  history.  Blank,  barren,  and  obscure  spaces  remain 
in  our  own  annals,  while  a  Gibbon  has  successfully  treated  the  his- 
tory of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  a  Grote  the  history  of  the  Greeks. 
The  labour  of  a  Macaulay  or  a  Stanhope  has  yet  to  be  undertaken 
for  whole  epochs  from  the  time  of  the  settlement  cf  the  English 
in  these  islands,  and  when  we  have  begun  with  these  few  words, 
we  have  already  given  a  title  for  the  obscurity  and  confusion  which 
prevail, — for  it  is  hotly  contested  whether  our  nation  is  descended 
from  a  body  of  invaders  in  the  tifth  century,  or  whether  it  is 
descended  from  German  or  other  colonists  of  the  Roman  period, 
who  had  long  previously  settled  here.  The  whole  of  the  later 
period  of  the  Roman  dominion,  of  the  intervening  British  rule, 
and  of  the  rise  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  commonwealth,  is  treated  by 
some  historians  as  a  blank,  and  by  others  as  a  field  for  hypothesis 
and  conjecture,  and  here  various  sects  of  historical  belief  revel  in 
the  opportunity  for  the  propagation  of  the  most  monstrous  and 
conflicting  statements.  Some  profess  to  believe  in  a  continuous 
descent  of  Roman  colonists  and  institutions ;  some,  more  or  less 
votaries  of  King  Arthur,  are  willing  to  acknowledge  a  British 
empire;  some  believe  the  English  of  that  time  were  Scandinavians; 
some.  High  Dutch ;  some,  Frisians ;  some,  a  composite  of  Celts  and 
Saxons,  or  of  all  the  races  of  ancient  Europe, 
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Whether  we  ascend  or  whether  we  descend  the  stream  of  his- 
tory^ the  field  of  record  is  found  abandoned^  and  the  field  of  theory 
tilled.  As  to  the  pre-Roman  period,  there  are  vague  fancies  about 
Phoenicians,  Carthaginians,  Milesians,  Scandinavians,  Celts,  and 
Belgians,  without  any  steady  or  serious  labour  to  collect  together 
such  facts  as  have  enabled  the  historians  of  Europe  to  arrive  at 
some  degree  of  certainty  in  the  determination  of  the  like  ques- 
tions elsewhere.  Though  there  is  a  good  opportunity  for  the  col- 
lection of  the  fragments  which  indicate  an  Iberian  intercourse 
and  occupation,  a  few  sentences  of  Frichard  or  other  ethnologists 
have  to  serve  as  a  reference  for  the  English  student  to  the  re- 
searches of  the  German  investigators  of  Iberian  history.  The 
great  question  of  the  relations  of  the  Cambrian  and  the  Hiber- 
nian element  in  the  population  of  these  islands  remains  in  no 
more  satisfactory  state  than  in  the  time  of  Pinkerton.  In  fact, 
the  wild,  uncritical  dreams  of  Stukcley,  Whitaker,  Pinkerton, 
and  their  colleagues,  still  remain  good  as  authorities. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Anglo-Norman  periods 
is  in  a  better  state  than  it  was,  but  still  far  from  satisfactory,  be- 
cause we  still  want  more  facts  to  limit  our  conjectures ;  and  the 
labours  of  the  new  school  of  Anglo-Saxon  historians,  although 
they  may  comfort  us  that  we  have  done  much  as  compared  with 
the  past,  do  not  comfort  us  with  the  entire  consolation  that  all 
deficiencies  have  been  made  up.  The  truth  is,  there  is  very  much 
more  to  be  done  than  the  mere  collation  of  manuscripts,  and 
therefore  with  the  collation  and  publication  of  manuscripts  our 
labours  and  anxieties  do  not  cease. 

The  publication,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Master  of  the  Bolls, 
of  the  Scriptores  Medii  jiEvi  is  a  sufficient  commentary  on  the 
state  of  our  materials  as  to  that  period,  though  the  Camden  and 
other  societies  have  long  toiled  with  inadequate  funds  for  the  col- 
lection and  publication  of  documents.  AH  through  the  later 
periods  of  our  history,  Macaulay  and  his  contemporaries,  who 
have  waded  through  unindexed  state  papers  and  records,  can  best 
tell  the  weaiy  waste  of  time  which  has  retarded  their  efforts.  The 
better  administration  of  the  Record  Ofiice,  the  better  care  of 
public  documents  and  freer  access  to  the  State  Paper  Office  are 
measures  tending  to  remedy  these  evils,  but  it  must  still  be  a 
work  of  long  time  in  the  digestion  and  preparation  of  materials 
before  a  complete  or  critical  history  can  be  written. 

The  review  we  have  instituted  is  most  unsatisfactory,  because 
we  are  disposed  to  claim  some  share  of  credit  for  the  rank  Eng- 
lishmen have  taken  as  historians :  it  is,  perhaps,  because  of  our 
national  pride,  which  so  much  consists  in  self-satisfaction,  that 
we  have  remained  contented  for  generations,  and  have  allowed 
successive  Governments  to  trifle  with  our  reputation  until  very 
recently,  pleasing  ourselves  with  the  shape  the  historian  or  ad- 
vocate of  our  own  party  or  sect  has  chosen  to  give  to  the  facts 
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lie  had  to  deal  with.  We  have  named  English  history  as  one 
material  department^  because  the  English  oonstitate  a  la^  part 
of  the  popalation  of  these  islands^  and  the  main  body,  with  which 
the  other  sections  and  populations  co-operate ;  bat  there  are  other 
portions  of  history  very  interesting,  which  are  in  much  the  same 
condition.  There  are  the  histories  of  the  Irish,  Welsh,  Erse, 
Cornish,  Manx,  Cambrians,  Channel  Islanders,  and  Orkneymen, 
not  to  speak  of  many  small  fractions  of  the  population,  and  for 
these  histories  the  materials  have  yet  to  be  collected  and  collated* 
The  history  of  imagination  has  had  full  scope  in  Ireland;  but  it 
is  only  of  late  the  Government  and  the  Societies  have  begun  to 
furnish  works  as  to  the  early  periods,  and  for  the  medieval  epodi 
the  Master  of  the  Rolls  leaves  us  yet  to  wait;  and  so  it  is 
throughout.  Ireland  and  Scotland  can  each  of  them  as  well  afford 
six  or  seven  volumes  of  chronicles  and  records  per  anmum  as  Eng- 
land can,  and  will  fill  them  for  many  years  to  come. 

Our  remarks  have  to  a  great  degree  referred  to  documentary 
history,  the  main  part  in  relation  to  modem  times,  but  only  a 
very  small  part  when  we  have  to  investigate  the  earlier  periods, 
and  more  particularly  when  we  have  to  d(^  with  times  styled  pre- 
historic. Then  everything,  which  is  an  ethnological  record,  is  of 
value  and  importance, — a  coin,  a  name,  a  weapon,  a  skull,  each  of 
these  gives  the  text  for  a  sentence,  and  a  number  of  such  facts 
constitutes  a  chapter  of  history  as  authentic  as  that  of  the  annalist, 
and  in  many  cases  less  liable  to  correction  or  dispute.  Thus,  the 
coins  of  the  later  Roman  period  are  of  great  importance  in  the 
description  of  persons  and  events,  and  piece  out  the  scanty  re- 
cords. Petrie's  Monumenta  Britannica  has  a  copious  recorid  of 
the  discovery  of  Roman  remains  in  Britain,  though  there  seems  to 
have  been  a  lingering  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  editors,  whether, 
according  to  ancient  practice,  this  were  a  legitimate  portion  of  the 
apparatus  of  history,  and  it  has  not  been  so  fully  applied  as  it 
might  have  been.  Folk  lore,  or  the  knowledge  of  the  manners, 
customs,  and  superstitions  of  nations,  likewise  becomes  of  inte- 
rest, because  it  illustrates  the  intercourse  which  has  taken  place 
between  them.  From  these,  and  a  variety  of  other  sources,  has 
been  obtained  a  mass  of  information,  sufficient  as  yet  to  show  the 
extent  and  value  of  what  is  to  be  acquired,  but  insufficient  to  give 
exact  and  complete  ideas.  Still  the  value  of  such  aids  has  been 
placed  beyond  question,  and  several  students  have  engaged  in 
the  collection  of  such  scattered  facts,  while  the  journsJ  called 
Notes  and  Queries  has  become  a  most  useful  medium  for  preserv- 
ing the  record  of  observations. 

In  looking  through  the  pages  of  Notes  and  Queries  among 
matter  referring  to  many  branches  of  inquiry,  and  of  more  or  leas 
value,  not  the  least  curious  *  contributions  will  be  found  to  be 
those  on  the  superstitions  of  the  several  populatious,  and  the  many 
topographical  observations.    Among  the  letter  will  be  found,  notes 
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and  dissertations  on  the  places  named  Cold  or  Cole  Harbour, 
Julian  Bower,  Coney  Gore,  Flaystow,  and  others  of  strange  forma- 
tion and  disputed  meaning.  A  place  named  Cold  Harbour  is  to 
be  found  in  most  parts  of  England,  and  the  resident,  if  he  notices 
the  name,  troubles  himself  veiy  little  about  the  meaning,  or  con- 
tents himself  with  any  meaning  he  can  make  out ;  it  is  a  place  for 
coals,  a  place  where  cabbages  have  been  grown,  a  shelter  for  sheep  at 
night  or  in  the  winter,  or  any  other  explanation  which  seems  to  fit  the 
words.  A  little  wider  observation  tells  us  there  are  Cole  Harbours 
besides  those  in  our  own  neighbourhood,  and  if  we  are  curious 
about  it,  we  learn  there  are  Cold  Harbours  all  over  England,  and 
that  archaeologists  have  busied  themselves  with  the  subject.  By  a 
little  endeavour  to  obtain  information  he  may  ascertain  that  about 
a  hundred  and  fifty  of  these  Cold  Harbours  have  been  recorded, 
and  that  many  men  of  great  learning  have  written  essays  or  papers, 
and  drawn  the  most  contradictory  conclusions. 

The  theories  as  to  Cold  Harbours  require  a  chapter  for  their  mere 
enumeration.  Celtic  meanings  have,  of  course,  been  favoured,  for 
persons  knowing  Welsh  or  Irish— or  ignorant  of  either — can  obtain 
any  kind  of  meaning  from  a  Celtic  source,  applicable  to  the  interpre- 
tation either  of  a  Punic  or  an  Oscan  inscription,  as  occasion  serves. 
The  Celtic  school  do  not,  however,  by  any  means  concur  as  to  the 
Celtic  words,  or  the  English  translation,  and  with  any  experience 
of  that  school  of  critics  one  might  well  be  astonished  if  they  did 
i^ree.  The  words  are  given  as  Galwad  at  arfau,  Cail  ervawr, 
Caerberhrber,  and  Cid  Arbhar.  Dr.  Rimbault,  Mr.  W.  Cuthbert 
Johnson,  and  Mr.  Francis  Crossley,  are  among  the  patrons  of 
Celtic  etymologies.  Admiral  Smyth,  in  the  Archaologia,  propounds 
a  Latin  origin  from  the  tortuous  movements  of  the  Coluber ;  and 
Mr.  Benjamin  WilUams,  in  the  same  collection,  affirms  that  the 
word  is  Cfdina,  for  in  these  places  the  Romans  cooked  funeral  re- 
pasts. All  the  Anglo-Saxon  authorities,  from  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury downwards,  are  agreed  that  the  words  are  what  they  are 
commonly  reputed  to  be.  Cold  Harbour,  though  there  is  no  agree- 
ment of  opinion  as  to  the  application  of  either  of  the  words  to 
any  presumed  use  of  these  places. 

These  theories  we  do  not  propose  to  discuss,  and  we  have  only 
brought  forward  Cold  Harbour  and  its  literatui*e  as  a  fact  having 
a  relation  to  historical  studies.  The  word  must  mean  something. 
There  cannot  be  one  hundred  and  fifty  places,  or  three  hundred, 
or  perhaps  five  hundred  places  called  Cold  Harbour  by  chance. 
Tliey  must  have  been  named  by  some  persons  at  some  time,  and 
the  development  of  this  will  afford  an  historical  fact.  There  are, 
however,  many  like  facts  in  connection  with  our  topography  which 
have  been  little  investigated  or  inexactly  discussed.  This  is  one 
view  to  take  of  the  Cold  Harbour  subject;  another  is,  that  the 
present  state  of  the  question  is  by  no  means  creditable  to  our 
s^knhip.  The  facts  ought  to  have  been  better  ascertained,  and 
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although  we  cannot  prevent  the  votaries  of  Sanskrit,  Hebrew,  or 
Celtic  from  indulging  in  the  derivation  of  everything  according  to 
their  favourite  inspiration,  it  ought  not  at  this  time  to  be  left  as  a 
matter  of  doubt  to  any  impartial  scholar,  whether  this  large  group 
of  words  be  referable  to  a  Celtic,  Latin,  or  £nglish  origin.  Per- 
haps there  is  very  little  ground  for  such  a  person  to  doubt,  because 
in  the  essay  we  have  quoted  in  our  first  page  a  large  mass  of  facts 
has  been  brought  to  bear  to  show  that  one  word  is  Cold  and 
the  other  word  Harbour,  by  the  collection  and  comparison  of  a 
large  number  of  words  of  each  class,  and  by  extending  the  inquiry 
to  the  Oermanic  forms  of  the  words,  as  Koude  Herberg  and  Kalte 
Herberge.  This  investigation,  besides  showing  Harbours  and 
Bowers,  has  illustrated  forms  of  Wind  and  Windy  Harbour,  and 
the  forms  Chill  and  Cool.  The  opinion  of  the  author  in  question, 
and  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hartshome,  in  his  Salopia  Antiqua,  who 
have  bestowed  the  most  labour  in  collecting  observations,  is,  that 
Cold  Harbours  are  nearly  always  to  be  identified  as  near  Roman 
roads  or  sites,  though  it  is  not  necessarily  to  be  deduced  that  these 
places  are  Roman. 

Those  who  have  observed  how  valuable  the  discussion  of  the 
few  subsisting  topographical  terms  has  proved  in  the  hands  of 
scholars,  in  the  determination  of  the  Iberian  settlements  and  mi* 
grations,  and  to  what  account  the  Celtic  names  in  Gkiul  have  been 
turned,  may  well  feel  surprised  that  so  little  has  been  done  with 
the  topographical  records  of  these  islands ;  for  the  name  of  a  place, 
be  it  old  or  new,  is  as  much  an  historical  record  as  the  name,  old 
or  new,  of  an  Australian  or  American  river — illustrating  the  lan- 
guage of  the  aborigines,  or  of  the  new  settlers.  True  it  is  that 
the  names  in  Csesar,  in  Tacitus,  and  in  the  historians  of  the  Roman 
period,  have  been  used  in  advocacy  of  theories,  or  in  opposition  to 
them,  and  that  our  topographical  works  abound  with  etymologies 
of  the  names  of  our  villages  from  the  Hebrew,  Latin,  Welsh, 
Irish,  and  Norse,  but  the  collection  and  classification  of  facts  has 
to  follow  the  theories. 

Although  it  is  known  and  admitted  that  the  names  of  the  great 
rivers  arc  ancient,  it  is  little  considered  that  many  of  the  common 
Celtic  names  in  Wales  or  Ireland  are  ancient,  except  when  it  is 
assumed  that  all  are  ancient.  In  Wales,  however,  there  are  many 
names  distinctly  referable,  if  not  to  the  Roman  period,  at  least  to 
the  Roman  occupation  of  the  places;  and,  on  a  more  careful 
investigation,  we  shall  find  that  there  are  names  of  greater  or  less 
antiquity ;  but  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  such  means  of  ascer* 
taining  the  connection  of  these  names  with  the  history  of  the 
Welsh  people,  we  must  not  pick  a  name  here  and  there  to  bolster 
up  a  theory,  but  we  must  collect  the  many  thousand  names — pos- 
sibly  a  hundred  thousand  names — in  Wales,  Monmouthshire,  and 
the  outlying  districts,  arrange  them  in  classes,  and  collate  them. 
We  shall  then  have  positive  data  from  which  to  draw  our  oonohi- 
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sions — ^we  shall  have  criteria  by  which  to  determine  the  antiquity 
and  application  of  a  word ;  and  amid  such  a  mass  of  relatively 
modem  words^  we  may^  perhaps^  still  find  distinct  Silurian  types 
in  the  districts  of  the  old  Iberians,  or,  possibly,  evidence  of  former 
Hibernian  occupation. 

It  is  evident  that  a  like  labour,  involving  the  aggregation  of 
some  half  million  of  facts,  would  afford  copious  evidence  as  to  the 
obseure  portions  of  Irish  history,  and  would  be  worth  more  than 
all  the  monkish  inventions  of  fictitious  personages  and  events, 
whieh  are  quoted  and  reproduced  in  the  best  works.  We  should 
there  see  what  evidence  remains  of  an  Iberian  occupation  of  the 
west  and  south,  and  the  ethnological  distribution  of  the  ancient 
population.  The  interchange  of  the  Cambrian  and  Hibemio 
population  in  Britain  is  a  circumstance  of  great  interest,  to  be 
similarly  investigated,  and  on  which  we  have  only  imperfect 
observations. 

Of  far  greater  importance  is  an  investigation  into  the  names 
of  places  in  England,  which,  inasmuch  as  many  of  them  are 
undoubtedly  Anglo-Saxon,  constitute  the  largest  mass  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  facts  or  records  available  to  us.  What  may  be  the  number 
of  these  names  it  is  very  difficult  to  tell,  for  the  names  include  not 
only  the  names  of  parishes  or  townships,  but  hamlets,  farms,  hills, 
woods,  wells,  and  fields.  The  names  of  the  fields  alone  present  a 
large  mass  of  materials  of  interest,  as  many  of  them  are  the 
records  of  ancient  monuments  or  events,  of  Roman  remains, 
battle-fields,  or  graves,  as  modem  discoveries  have  proved.  It  is 
very  likely  that  there  are  a  million  names  to  be  investigated,  and 
as  yet  the  mass  made  available  for  observation  has  been  smaU. 
The  most  copious  list  published,  the  Index  to  the  Census,  does  not 
contain  more  than  about  18,000  English  names,  and  these  do  not 
even  embrace  many  classes  of  facts — as,  for  instance,  neither  in  1841 
or  1851  is  there  enumerated  any  place  called  Cold  Harbour,  Windy 
Harbour,  Coney  Gore,  or  Bunker's  Hill.  From  these  lists  no  safe 
deductions  can  be  drawn.  Mr.  Hartshorae,  who  has  investigated 
some  interesting  groups  of  names,  took  advantage  of  the  ordnance 
and  parish  surveys ;  and  Mr.  Hyde  Clarke,  who  has  used  like 
materials,  examined  above  100,000  names,  but  chiefly  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Anglo-Saxon  period.  Of  some  of  the  forms,  which 
are  valuable  and  interesting  in  an  historical  point  of  view,  only  a 
very  few  types  are  to  be  found,  and,  therefore,  it  is  quite  clear, 
that  there  will  be  many  facts  to  be  reaped  and  gleaned  when  the 
whole  field  of  Anglo-Saxon  colonization  in  England,  Wales,  and 
Scotland  comes  to  be  investigated. 

This  field  of  inquiry  is  as  yet  new,  but  it  is  already  capable  of 
yielding  fruit,  because,  although  we  cannot  determine  all  the 
minute  details,  there  are  many  broad  facts,  which  can  be  ascer- 
tained from  a  large  mass  of  data.  We  shall,  however,  for  the 
present,  content  ourselves  with  an  indication  of  the  course  of 
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inquiry  now  open  to  scholars,  rather  than  lay  down  propod* 
tions,  which  depend  upon  evidence^  not  generally  accessible  for 
their  proof.  We  take  this  course,  because  we  feel  that  as  the 
field  of  labour  is  great,  so  it  is  only  by  increasing  the  number 
of  labourers,  and  by  some  exertions  of  the  Census  Commissioners, 
the  Record  Office,  or  the  Registration  Office,  that  the  work  can  be 
got  through  in  such  time  as  to  allow  the  present  generation  of 
scholars  fully  to  profit  by  it.  It  is  one,  however,  most  promising 
in  its  results,  and  will  constitute  a  domain  of  history  recovered  by 
the  modems,  akin  to  what  has  been  obtained  in  the  Egyptian 
department  by  the  investigators  of  hieroglyphics,  in  the  Assyrian 
by  the  interpreters  of  the  arrowheaded  character,  in  the  Iberian 
and  the  Aztek  by  the  aid  of  the  appliances  of  modem  criticism. 

In  indicating  the  general  field  of  research,  we  shall  the  more 
briefly  pass  over  that  portion  which  does  not  relate  to  our  national 
history.  In  the  pre-Roman  period  researches  have  to  be  directed 
to  connect  the  British  Islands  with  the  epoch  of  Iberian  domi- 
nation in  Europe.  The  names  of  rivers  and  mountains,  hitherto 
recognized  as  Celtic,  have  to  be  collated  with  the  Iberian 
standards  to  which  the  names  of  rivers  in  other  Celtic  countries 
have,  on  adequate  investigation,  been  referred.  For  the  Belgian 
period,  it  is  very  uncertain  whether  any  testimonies  are  available, 
as  the  old  nomenclature  of  the  districts  occupied  by  the  Belgians 
in  South  Britain  was  erased  by  the  Anglo-Saxons. 

The  Celtic  researches  require  the  aid  of  a  large  body  of  sound 
scholars,  and  in  their  entirety  will  be  only  secondary  to  those  in 
the  Anglo-Saxon  department,  and  will  equally  contribute  to  the 
restoration  of  lost  portions  of  history,  and  to  the  settlement  of 
ethnological  questions  of  importance  to  the  early  history  of 
Europe.  The  extent  of  Celtic  topography  is  verv  great,  for  it 
embraces  Wales,  Monmouthshire,  portions  of  Shropshire  and 
Herefordshire,  much  of  Comwall,  the  Isle  of  Man,  a  few  rivers 
and  mountains  in  England,  the  whole  Highlands  of  Scotland, 
portions  of  the  Lowlands  and  east  coast,  and  a  verv  great  part  of 
Ireland.  The  task  does  not  end  here,  for  the  whole  of  Britanny 
has  to  be  registered.  The  results  of  the  classification  and  dis- 
cussion will  be  to  throw  great  light  on  the  Celtic  history  of  Gaul, 
Spain,  and  Cisalpine  Gaul,  giving  a  certain  and  assured  basis  for 
the  exertions  of  the  French  philologists  and  archaeologists,  besides 
giving  a  solid  form  to  the  local  histories. 

If,  as  is  laid  down  by  those  who  have  produced  this  branch  of 
inquiry,  certain  Anglo-Saxon  names  are  indications  of  Roman 
occupation,  then  we  shall  obtain  records  of  the  later  Roman 
period  in  Britain,  in  extension  and  correction  of  the  inferences 
we  have  drawn  from  coins,  inscriptions,  and  other  remains.  It 
is  old  enough  and  trite  enough  that  Chester  indicates  to  us  a 
Roman  town,  but  it  will  be  readily  seen  that  the  rule  must  be  of 
wider  application.    A  law  has  been  laid  down  by  some  of  the  an* 
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tiqiaarianB^  that  Roman  remains  mast  be  foimd  as  an  indispensable 
title  to  a  Roman  site^  but  there  is  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the 
Romans  closely  occupied  Britain^  and  therefore  there  are  few  parts 
of  Britain  which  may  not  present  Roman  sites.  The  vestiges  of 
their  habitations  are  not^  however,  readily  recognizable  after  the 
lapse  of  1400  years^  and  such  coins  and  utensils  as  escaped  the 
spoil,  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  after-settlers^  can  only  be  discovered 
by  chance.  It  isj  however,  to  be  learned  by  the  observer,  that  on 
the  Roman  roads,  for  instance^  certain  forms  of  names  are  to  be 
found  recurring,  and  they  are  as  safe  indications  as  coins,  swords, 
mosaic  pavements,  or  foundations.  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare  indicated  this 
law,  the  application  of  which  has  been  much  extended  by  later 
inquirers. 

We  shall  by  means  of  the  names  have  some  evidence  of  the  ex- 
tent of  Roman  occupation  and  settlement,  and  its  nature.  Wc 
shall  likewise  come  at  this  fact,  which  has  been  hotly  contested, 
whether  the  Romans  were  superseded  by  the  Anglo-Saxons,  or 
whether  in  fact  the  Roman  power,  having,  as  the  chroniclers  attest, 
become  extinct,  the  Romans  and  Anglo-Saxons  came  in  contact  in 
Britain,  as  the  Romans  and  the  Germanic  tribes  did  in  Germania. 
If  the  conclusion  be  that  they  did  not  come  into  communication, 
then  that  disposes  of  the  theory  of  some  of  our  constitutional 
writers,  that  our  municipal  institutions  and  our  general  policy 
originate  in  the  civil  law,  and  were  directly  transmitted  by  the 
settlers  in  the  Roman  municipia  and  colonue  to  the  Anglo-Saxons. 
Then  will  come  the  discussion  of  an  indirect  transmission  through 
the  British  successors  of  the  Roman  magistrates. 

This  portion  of  the  historical  inquiry  is  not  exclusively  English 
in  its  bearing,  as  it  will  throw  great  light  on  the  various  relations 
of  the  Roman  government  and  the  Germanic  tribes  in  the  west  of 
Europe,  which  were  very  different  from  those  prevailing  in  Britain. 
Thus  we  shall  have  to  compare  the  topography  of  Germania  on 
the  Roman  march  with  that  to  the  east,  and  the  topography  of 
France,  the  Netherlands,  Burgundy,  and  Lombardy.  Here  we 
may  incidentally  observe  that  the  influence  of  the  Germanic 
element  on  the  modem  languages,  formed  from  the  Roman  type, 
and  indeed  on  the  nations  remodelled  from  the  provinces  of  the ' 
Roman  Empire,  has  not  been  fully  and  carefully  considered, 
notwithstanding  the  many  great  men  who  have  exercised  their 
minds  upon  it,  because  the  philological  and  other  materials  have 
never  been  adequately  collected.  How  great  was  the  influence  of 
the  Lombards  in  Italy,  and  how  little,  after  all,  have  we  in 
Muratori,  or  his  successors,  of  the  detailed  evidence  by  which  we 
can  estimate  this  influence ;  so,  too,  in  Spain,  the  word  Goth,  so 
long  preserved,  was  not  a  mere  name,  but  represents  a  vital 
influence  exercised  upon  the  Spanish  population.  The  many 
strong  points  of  resemblance  between  the  Spanish  Goths  and 
Angl^Saxons  have  likewise  been  little  studied.    In  France,  there 
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was  a  more  abiding  impression  made  by  the  Franks  than  great 
authorities  have  allowed^  and  much  of  the  reflex  action  attributed 
to  the  Normans  ou  the  English  is  really  due  to  the  common  ele- 
ment of  Angle  and  Frank,  previously  influencing  both  English 
and  French,  and  irrespective  of  the  Normans. 

By  getting  a  better  canon  of  criticism,  we  shall  be  able  more 
safely  to  deal  with  that  most  interesting  portion  of  Crermanic  history 
which  relates  to  the  establishment  of  the  new  Germanic  eonunon- 
wealths  in  Europe.  This  will  embrace  the  history  of  the  Nether- 
lands and  Flemings,  of  the  Frisians,  of  the  Low  Germans,  and  of 
the  populations  of  Jutland  and  Holstein.  According  to  one  theory, 
the  present  population  of  Jutland  is  descended  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  and  sympathy  is  invoked  in  the  quarrels  of  the  Sleswick 
Holsteiners  on  that  ground ;  and  according  to  a  recognised  theory, 
Jutland  was  denuded  of  inhabitants  for  the  population  of  Britain. 
These  theories  have  to  be  tested,  but  at  all  events  the  fact  has  to 
be  brought  out,  that  at  a  time  when  Jutland  is  supposed  to  have 
been  waste,  the  Angles  of  Jutland  took  part  with  their  kindred, 
the  Varini  (of  Tacitus),  in  that  invasion  of  the  Slavonic  countries 
known  as  the  Waring  or  Waringhian  invasion,  which  fruitlessly 
assailed  Byzantium,  but  successfully  established  and  gave  name  to 
the  present  Russian  Empire.  It  has  been  observed,  but  little 
commented  upon,  that  the  three  greatest  empires  of  the  world  in 
the  present  day,  those  of  the  English,  of  Russia,  and  of  the 
United  States,  are  all  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin.  Although  Russia 
has  long  since  ceased  to  have  anything  of  English  blood,  lan- 
guage, or  institutions,  she  still  boasts  of  the  early  codes  as  her 
first  laws,  and  of  her  emperors  deriving  their  blood  -from  Rurick. 
This  is  a  chapter  of  English  history  to  be  added  to  the  main 
narrative,  as  well  as  the  history  of  the  English  in  the  United 
States,  India,  or  Australia. 

Upon  what  is  commonly  understood  as  Anglo-Saxon  history 
during  the  period  of  the  Heptarchy,  the  results  derived  from 
topographical  nomenclature  must  exercise  great  influence,  for  they 
will  throw  some  light  upon  the  constitution  of  the  several  popu- 
lations, and  the  way  in  which  the  settlements  were  built  up.  On 
the  Welsh  border  we  find  Welsh  names  mixed  up  with  English, 
sometimes  closelv  intermingled,  sometimes  each  in  large  patches 
or  districts  outlying,  but  when  we  get  to  the  East,  not  a  trace  do 
we  find  of  Welsh  nomenclature,  but  various  dialectal  forms  of 
English  or  Anglo-Saxon.  Hills,  streams,  wells,  woods,  roads,  farms, 
and  fields,  each  with  its  English  name,  which,  warp  or  twist  as 
we  will,  are  as  distinct  to  the  impartial  observer  as  can  be,  from 
the  names,  the  like  features  in  a  Welsh  or  Irish  region. 

Hence  the  examination  of  these  facts  will  bring  to  some  better 
test  the  conflicting  theories  of  our  great  authorities,  according  to 
which  they  deal  with  Bede,  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  and  the  early 
annalists,  as  evidence  or  not,  just  as  they  please.     Some  make  as 
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clean  a  sweep  of  the  history  of  the  fourth,  fifths  sixth,  and  seventh 
centuries,  as  Niebuhr  did  of  the  early  history  of  Rome,  annihilate 
ing  all  records  and  all  legends,  and  supplying  their  place  by  the 
installation  of  new  theories  and  new  legends.  Not  only  was  there 
no  Hengist  or  Horsa,  but  no  invasion  of  any  part  of  the  island  by 
any  Anglo-Saxons,  for  there  were  no  Angles  and  no  Saxons,  as  the 
island  was  already  occupied  with  an  orderly  Romanized  population 
of  Romans,  Britons,  and  Germans,  intermarried  and  intermixed, 
established  on  a  Latin  model,  but  which,  by  some  strange  process, 
came  throughout  to  speak  a  language,  which  Alfred  the  Great 
took  to  be  English,  and  which  we  recognize  in  his  writings  to  be 
such.  So  theorist  after  theorist  takes  full  scope  for  himself  to  set 
up  what  he  likes,  and  the  young  scholar,  for  want  of  evidence  to 
test  his  teachers,  may  transfer  his  belief  to  which  party,  on  his 
own  prejudices,  he  prefers,  and  he  has  Germans  and  Danes,  and 
Frenchmen  too,  to  teach  him  his  own  history.  Strange  is  it  that 
as  yet  we  have  contented  ourselves  with  making  history  for  the 
nations  of  antiquity  which  are  extinct,  and  we  have  not  yet 
undertaken  to  teach  the  French  or  the  Spaniards  what  their  history 
should  be,  but  foreigners  enough  have  propounded  to  us  their 
doctrines  on  our  national  history  j  nay,  as  for  that  matter,  they 
have  dictated  to  us  on  our  national  literature.  If  the  student 
gets  little  to  satisfy  his  mind  from  the  various  contending  writers, 
he  will,  at  any  rate,  have  the  intellectual  amusement  of  the  con- 
test between  men  of  great  scholarship  in  the  persons  of  Sharon 
Turner,  J.  M.  Kemble,  Ingram,  Petrie,  Palgrave,  B.  Thorpe, 
Bosworth,  Thomas  Wright,  Thierry,  Pauli,  Worsaae,  and  Lap- 
penberg,  among  others. 

If  we  escape  from  the  Roman  or  British  theories  of  the  origin 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  it  is  only  to  find  a  theory  substituted  of  a 
Scandinavian  origin  for  the  population  and  a  Scandinavian  expla- 
nation of  every  institution,  supported  by  the  fact  of  the  Danish 
invasion  and  the  settlement  of  a  large  body  of  Danes  in  England. 
Great  as  was  the  influence  of  the  Danes  for  awhile,  we  have  still 
to  ascertain  its  nature,  extent,  and  duration,  and  the  topographical 
records  will  afford  some  evidence.  If  there  were  a  large  Scandi- 
navian immigration,  the  effect  would  be  recorded  wherever  it  took 
place,  by  the  erasure  of  the  English  names  and  the  substitution  of 
Norse  names,  just  in  the  same  way  as  in  Shropshire,  Pembroke- 
shire, or  East  Cornwall  we  find  Welsh  names  erased.  It  is  a  pre- 
valent theory,  that  certain  terminations,  as  by,  for  instance,  are 
indisputable  proofs  of  a  Scandinavian  settlement,  but  there  is 
much  still  to  be  investigated.  We  have  to  learn  whether  the  ear- 
liest Danes,  instead  of  being  Scandinavians,  were  not  rather  allied 
to  the  Angles  or  Frisians,  and  whether  the  Scandinavian  character 
was  not  a  later  distinction  of  the  Danes,  as  the  original  stock 
emigrated  and  were  replaced  in  common  with  other  populations 
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of  Jutland.  We  have  yet  to  aacertain  whether  many  of  the 
sapposed  Scandinavian  temiB  were  not  introduoed  long  beford 
any  Norse  invasion  by  the  tribes  that  took  part  in  the  northern 
and  eastern  districts  in  the  invasion  of  the  Angles.  It  is  still 
to  be  discussed  how  far  the  Scandinavian  population^  which  was 
introduced,  remained  considerable,  or  became  permanent.  As  yet 
a  few  names  and  words  are  made  in  the  hands  of  a  Worsaae  the 
materials  for  a  new  history.  The  collection  of  the  Jutland  names 
in  mass,  and  their  comparison  with  the  Norwegian  names,  may 
much  modify  such  conclusions. 

The  Norman  portion  of  our  history  may  derive  partial  aid  from 
the  nomenclature  of  places,  which  will  show  how  for  individual 
Normans  gave  their  names  to  manors  and  farms,  and  what  impress 
they  have  left  in  this  way  of  their  powerful  but  transient  in- 
fluence, less  considerable  in  effect,  when  we  consider  that  so  small 
a  portion  of  the  so-called  Normans  was  of  Norse  origin,  and  that 
of  the  remainder  there  were,  besides  Celts,  many  of  descent  akin 
to  the  English. 

The  nature  of  the  whole  investigation  is  indicated  in  more 
detail,  with  the  conclusions  to  which  he  has  as  yet  arrived,  by 
Mr.  Hyde  Clarke,  in  an  Essay  on  the  Application  of  Topographical 
Nomenclature  to  Anglo-Saxon  History,  circulated  for  the  purpose 
of  discussion,  and  which  is  understood  to  be  the  introduction  to 
the  publication  of  the  results  of  the  labours  he  has  for  many 
years  pursued  on  this  and  other  departments  of  English  history. 
Some  essays  and  papers  have  likewise  appeared  in  individual 
branches  of  topographical  nomenclature,  as,  for  instance,  the  sub- 
ject of  Cold  Harbours  already  referred  to.  The  number  of  pro- 
positions laid  down  in  the  Essay  on  Nomenclature  is  nearly  sixty, 
but  the  author  guards  himself,  in  the  present  state  of  the  know- 
ledge of  the  facts,  from  being  definitely  pledged  to  every  detail, 
when,  as  he  observes,  elements  may  yet  be  discovered  which  will 
materially  affect  the  ultimate  decision. 

These  propositions  may  be  briefly  reduced  to  the  following 
abstract  in  continuation  of  the  observations  we  have  already  made. 

The  local  names  in  England  are  of  Germanic  or  Anglo-Saxon 
origin,  except  so  far  as  they  nuiy  be  interfered  with  by  Danish 
names,  and  limited  on  the  Celtic  borders  by  Celtic  names. 

The  attempts  to  explain  the  etymologies  of  English  places  by 
Celtic  or  Latin  roots  are  erroneous. 

The  names  are,  in  the  main  part,  of  ancient  origin,  assigned  by 
the  first  English  settlers. 

The  names  of  habitations  show  a  wide  distribution  of  the 
English  race  over  the  country,  at  such  period  of  occupation.  No 
large  body  of  Roman  population  could  have  existed  among  the 
earlv  English  at  all.  Roman  names — except  of  a  few  large 
settlements — are  suppressed. 
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The  names^  however,  give  evidence  of  Roman  occupation,  as 
particular  names  are  appropriated  to  Roman  sites,  as,  cheater, 
iiaple,  trow,  wich,  ware,  ford,  way,  street,  pall,  well. 

Daring  the  period  of  invasion  and  conquest,  the  Welsh  popu- 
lation did  not  remain  within  the  English  bounds  as  allies,  for  all 
Welsh  names  are  suppressed. 

There  is  no  evidence  in  the  names  to  support  an  intermixture  of 
Welsh  with  the  English,  or  the  intermarriage  of  the  latter  with  a 
Welsh  population,  and  the  negative  evidence  supports  the  Chroni- 
cles in  the  assertion  that  the  Welsh  were  slaughtered  as  the 
English  extended. 

The  view  of  Kemble  is  supported,  that  the  early  English  occu- 
pied the  country  with  scattered  homesteads. 

Kemble^s  theory  of  places  in  ing  denoting  a  gan  or  clan  popu- 
lation is  limited,  as  other  applications  of  ing  are  shown. 

Several  tribes  took  part  in  the  invasion,  and  were  mixed  up 
together  throughout  the  country,  as  is  shown  by  dialectal 
evidence. 

The  High  Dutch  tribes  were  not  concerned  in  the  invasion. 

The  common  names  of  the  population  were  the  same  as  those 
now  existing  of  the  same  type,  as  Bull,  Brown,  Sharpe,  &c.  The 
nomenclature  bears  evidence  of  epochs,  the  earliest  names  being 
largely  based  on  clan  names.  In  the  later  periods  of  invasion, 
the  nomenclature  is  found  to  undergo  modification. 

These  modifications  are  in  general  conformity  with  the  evidence 
of  the  Chronicles. 

The  Northumbrian  invasions  embraced  a  large  part  of  the  Low- 
lands of  Scotland  at  an  early  date. 

The  old  names  show  that  the  invaders  were  of  the  sect  of 
Weden  or  Woden.  There  is  no  evidence  of  Christian  institutions 
before  the  recorded  epoch.  The  Danish  and  Norman  names  are 
found  to  conform  with  subsequent  occupation. 

The  immigration  of  Flemish  settlers  in  the  Norman  time  in 
Devonshire,  Cornwall,  and  South  Wales,  can  be  identified. 

The  topographical  nomenclature  of  England  conforms  with 
that  of  their  kindred  in  the  Germanic  countries.  Thus,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Roman  cities,  in  Britain,  or  in  Germania, 
the  like  system  of  names  may  be  identified.  The  topographical 
names  give  evidence  of  the  independence  and  continuity  of  a 
Saxon  descent  and  institutions. 
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''  Wi  are  no  longer  required  to  belieye  that  the  miision  of  Eng* 
land  in  the  Eastern  Hemisphere  is  to  eiport  native  fabrics^  or  to 
import  British  manufactures.  Our  vocation  is  to  plant  the  seeds 
of  European  civilization^  and  the  principles  of  Christianity/'  If 
emphasis  were  argument,  or  dogmatism  truth,  this  authoritative 
expression  of  opinion  might  be  regarded  as  a  final  settlement  of 
the  controversy  now  raging,  with  reference  to  the  apostolical  duties 
of  the  British  Government  towards  the  natives  of  India.  But  in 
these  sonorous  and  epigrammatic  phrases  the  sympathetic  historian 
of  the  Serampore  Mission  has  assumed  the  whole  question  at 
issue.  First  of  all,  let  us  clearl3r  understand  what  is  meant  by  the 
word  ^'  mission.'^  In  the  peculiar  phraseology  of  the  evangelical 
party  it  appears  to  be  synonymous  with  a  blind,  involuntary  action, 
arising  from  a  suspension  or  overruling  of  freedom  of  will.  Ac- 
cording to  this  acceptation  of  the  word,  all  the  wars  and  annex- 
ations, and  acts  of  spoliation  and  injustice  which  are,  rightly  or 
erroneously,  charged  against  the  East  India  Company,  were  mere 
links  in  a  chain  that  had  been  forged  before  time  began.  They 
were  predestined  to  happen,  and  altogether  inevitable,  nor  had  the 
actors  in  those  scenes  any  real  choice  of  action.  The  world  is 
nothing  more  than  a  piece  of  machinery,  a  sort  of  barreUorgan, 
on  which  poor  human  beings  dance  and  move  about  in  accordance 
with  the  regulated  impulses  that  are  imparted  to  them.  Do  what 
they  may,  they  are  simple  puppets,  as  little  entitled  to  praise  as 
they  are  amenable  to  censure.  Thus  it  came  to  pass,  that  at  a 
certain  period,  a  small  number  of  English  merchants  formed  them- 
selves into  a  corporation  for  the  purpose,  as  they  imagined,  of  en- 
riching themselves,  but  in  reality  of  enabUng  their  descendants, 
two  hundred  and  fifty  years  afterwards,  to  ''plant  the  seeds  of 
civilization  and  the  principles  of  Christianity  "  in  the  land  of  the 
fierce  Mahomedan  aud  wily  Hindoo.  In  like  manner,  Sooraj-oo- 
dowlah  was  constrained  to  attack  the  factories  at  Calcutta,  and  to 
perpetuate  through  countless  generations  the  infamy  of  his  name 
in  vile,  though  involuntary,  association  with  the  horrors  of  the 
Black  Hole.  The  capture  of  Fort  William  was  the  foundation  of 
the  British  Empire  in  the  East,  and  the  victories  of  GUve  enriched 
with  human  blood  the  soil  of  Hindostan,  to  prepare  it  for  the 
reception  of  the  metaphorical  seed,  which  it  is  the  "  mission  "  of 
the  present  age  to  implant.     Thus  do  purblind  mortals  measure 

*  Christianity  in  India;  an  Historical  Narrative.    By  J.  W.  Kaye.    Smith, 
Elder  &  Co. 
The  Life  and  Times  of  Caret/,  Marshman,  and  Ward,    By  J.  C.  Marsh- 
man.    In  two  vols.    Longman  &  Co. 
Prosel^im,  in  India.    By  Seorge  Norton,  M.A.    Richardson  Brothers. 
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with  rod  and  tape  the  designs  of  the  Almighty  Jehovah ;  and 
while  with  lip-service  they  affect  to  regard  his  Providence  *as 
inscrutable,  they  map  out  the  scheme  of  creation  as  if  they  were 
laying  down  the  boundaries  and  partitions  of  their  native  parish. 
With  profane  and  shocking  &miliarity  they  drag  the  name  of  the 
Deity  upon  the  public  stage  at  every  unexpected  turn  in  human 
affairs,  and  presume  to  solve  every  new  or  difficult  question  by 
the  Mosaic  formula :  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  But  it  is  with  the 
effects  of  secondary  causes  alone  that  history  has  to  deal,  while 
the  workings  of  those  causes,  and  the  motives  of  the  chief  actors 
or  agents,  belong  to  the  department  of  philosophy.  By  the  com- 
bined operation  of  various  secondary  causes,  the  empire  of  India 
was  secured  to  the  British  crown,  and  it  is  by  the  judicious  in- 
vestigation and  agency  of  such  causes  that  that  supremacy  can 
alone  be  maintained. 

But  while  objecting  to  such  ambiguous  phrases  as  "  mission  '^ 
and  "  vocation,''  we  freely  admit  that  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of 
the  British  Government  to  administer  by  all  practicable  means  to 
the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  our  Indian  fellow-subjects.  If 
we  desire,  however,  to  advance  beyond  the  bald  enunciation  of 
this  axiom,  we  shall  find  our  progress  suddenly  and  most  effectually 
barred  by  the  necessity  of  defining  what  constitutes  happiness. 
The  term  is  comparative  and  relative.  It  has  no  distinct  meaning 
of  its  own.  As  happiness  cannot  be  analysed,  so  neither  can  it  be 
manufactured.  No  royal  edict  de  par  le  roy  will  suffice  to  confer 
the  boon.  No  system  of  political  economy  is  able  to  evolve  it. 
No  missionary  zeal,  no  amount  of  self-abnegation,  has  yet  availed 
to  dispense  it.  Nations  as  well  as  individuals  must  be  permitted  to 
pursue  their  own  ideas  of  happiness.  What  constitutes  the  hap- 
piness of  an  Englishman  would  be  misery  to  a  Hindoo,  nor  would 
even  ''young  Bengal ''  fully  appreciate  the  blessings  of  a  repre- 
sentative system  and  the  parish  beadle.  The  British  Constitution, 
political  and  religious,  is  so  admirably  suited  to  the  habits  of  our 
own  people  that  we  cannot  understand  why  it  should  not  be  adapted 
to  every  other  form  of  society,  to  every  other  race  and  nation. 
Like  a  child  with  an  apple  or  a  cake  we  press  every  one  to  take  a 
bite,  and  are  disappointed  when  our  generosity  is  spurned  and 
derided.  These  remarks — the  proselytizers  will  say — may  pos- 
sibly apply  to  poUtical  theories,  but  they  can  have  no  weight  when 
the  question  relates  to  the  diffusion  of  Gospel  truths  and  the 
tender  of  eternal  salvation  to  millions  of  '^  clearly-articulating 
men.''  The  Christian  alone  is  happy  in  this  life,  and  alone  has 
the  sure  and  certain  hope  of  happiness  hereafter.  It  is  he  alone, 
like  the  Stoic  of  ancient  times, 

"  Qui  sapiens  est, 
Et  Butor  bonus  et  solus  formosus  et  est  rex.** 

Without  disputing  this  point,  we  may  fairly  inquire  if  the 
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Hindoo  is  yet  in  a  state  to  comprehend  Christianity,  to  accept  its 
tebets  and  regulate  his  life  accordingly.  It  is  scarcely  wise  to 
cast  pearls  before  swine,  or  to  offer  strong  meat  to  babes. 
Although  of  Eastern  origin,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the 
Christian  religion  will  ever  take  root  and  flourish  in  the  East  as 
it  has  done  among  western  nations.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that 
Christianity  began  to  decline  at  a  very  early  period  in  Asia.  At 
the  very  commencement  it  became  torn  by  heresies  and  schisms, 
and  St.  Paul  himself  complains  that  even  in  his  time  the  dis- 
ciples were  forming  themselves  into  sects  or  schools  and  calling 
themselves  after  their  respective  teachers.  After  glimmering  for 
a  brief  space  with  a  feeble  and  flickering  light,  Christianity 
in  Asia  gradually  died  out,  leaving  the  nations  in  utter  dark- 
ness through  its  entire  suppression  of  the  pagan  civilization, 
lu  the  west  of  Europe,  however,  a  foundation  had  been  laid  as 
if  for  the  express  purpose  of  sustaining  the  Christian  superstruc- 
ture through  all  changes  and  chances.  The  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  the  Teutonic  tribes,  which  afterwards  became  more 
fully  developed  into  the  institutions  of  chivalry,  were  singularly 
adapted  for  the  reception  of  the  religious  truths  that  had  found 
such  little  favour  in  their  native  soil.  From  the  union  of  chivalry 
with  Christianity  there  sprang  the  code  of  honour  and  high 
gentlemanly  principle  which  neither,  perhaps,  would  ever  have 
produced  without  the  aid  of  the  other.  The  thorough  English 
gentleman,  the  highest  and  noblest  type  of  man,  is  scarcely  less 
indebted  for  the  chief  elements  of  his  character  to  the  virile 
courtesy  of  his  Teuton  ancestors  than  to  the  pure  ethics  and 
holy  aspirations  of  his  Oriental  faith.  This  fact  is  too  frequently 
lost  sight  of  when  men  complain  of  the  lax  morality  of  the  Hindoo 
converts,  and  yet  more  so  when  they  dwell  with  rapture  on  the 
future  extension  of  Christ's  kingdom  over  the  many-tongued 
tribes  of  Asia. 

There  is  another  point  also  worthy  of  especial  consideration. 
Those  to  whom  the  Grospel  was  first  preached  were  deists,  not 
polytheists  or  idolaters.  In  matters  of  belief  it  is  far  easier  to  add 
than  to  subtract.  It  is  the  natural  tendency  of  human  weakness  to 
lean  towards  numbers  in  every  relation  of  life.  There  is  apparent 
strength  in  a  multitude  of  things  or  beings.  Throughout  their 
eventful  history  the  Jews  repeatedly  relapsed  into  idolatry.  The 
idea  of  the  One  Supreme  Mind  was  too  sublime  for  vulgar  com- 
prehension, and  too  cold  for  ordinary  passions  and  feelings.  So, 
ever  and  anon,  they  fell  away  from  the  simple  faith  of  their  fore- 
fathers, and  worshipped  as  divinities  the  gods  of  the  heathen. 
Singularly  enough,  they  do  not  appear  to  have  been  guilty  of  this 
grievous  error  after  their  return  from  captivity,  but  it  may  be 
imagined  that  the  lower  classes,  from  among  whom  the  first  con- 
verts were  made,  were  nothing  loath  to  accept  an  increase  to  their 
objects  of  adoration.    They  gladly  welcomed  the  doctrine  of  the 
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Holy  Trkiity  in  aupercesaion  of  the  pare  Theigm  vhich  had 
hitherto  appalled  them  through  its  grandeur^  rather  than  attracted 
them  by  the  bonds  of  love  and  grateful  reverence.  They  were 
no  longer  confined  to  the  severe  worship  of  one  God,  the  Creator 
and  Preserver  of  the  Universe,  whose  thoughts  were  not  as  their 
thoughts,  and  who  was  ever  represented  as  a  jealous  God,  visiting 
the  sins  of  the  fathers  upon  the  third  and  fourth  generation.  A 
new  element^  a  new  life,  was  now  imparted  to  their  religious 
worship*  Now,  for  the  first  time,  they  learned  to  regard  their 
deity  as  a  God  of  Love  and  Mercy,  who  wiUeth  not  the  death  of 
a  sinner,  but  rather  that  he  should  turn  from  his  wickedness  and 
live.  The  Creator  and  Preserver  of  the  Universe  now  appeared  in 
the  light  of  the  Redeemer  of  Mankind,  touched  with  a  sense  of 
human  infirmities,  and  offering  peace  and  repose  to  the  weary  and 
heartbroken.  He  was  also  the  purifier  of  their  thoughts  and 
their  Comforter  in  the  hours  of  sickness  and  of  sorrow.  What 
wonder,  then,  that  the  poor  listened  gladly  to  the  teachers  of 
this  new  doctrine,  or  that  they  gradually  forgot  the  Unity  of  the 
Grodhead  in  the  Trmity  ! 

To  the  idolatrous  nations  the  accession  of  a  deity  or  two  to  their 
already  well-stocked  Pantheon  was  an  object  of  little  moment. 
But,  though  quite  willing  to  place  Christ  among  the  mysterious 
dwellers  on  the  cloud-capt  Olympus,  they  were  by  no  means 
equally  disposed  to  dethrone  the  Satumian  Jupiter,  or  to  resolve 
into  myths  and  allegories  their  own  and  their  fathers'  gods.  Even 
the  philosophic  Tacitus  derides  the  notion  of  there  being  anything 
profane  in  idol-worship,  and  insists  on  the  propriety  of  ofifering 
divine  honours  to  Ceesar.  A  compromise  was  therefore  effected, 
and  the  Christians'  God  was  added  to  the  Dii  Minores  of  the  Gen- 
tiles. After  a  time,  when  nominal  Christianity  became  the  religion  of 
the  State,  the  heathen  deities  were  transformed  into  saints,  Venus 
and  Cupid  by  a  few  slight  touches  were  turned  into  the  Virgin  Mary 
and  Infant  Jesus,  and  the  statue  of  Jupiter  made  an  imposing  St. 
Peter.  Human  nature  is  the  same  in  all  ages  and  in  all  countries. 
Had  the  Hindoos  been  deists,  it  would  have  been  comparatively 
an  easy  task  to  engraft  the.  additional  articles  of  the  Christian 
faith ;  nor,  as  it  is,  would  they  object  to  bow  down  to  images  of 
the  Saviour  and  the  saints.  The  Jesuit  missionaries  were  fully 
aware  that  they  might  labour  as  successfully  to  wash  a  blackamoor 
white  as  to  make  a  single  convert  to  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Christ. 
With  worldly  wisdom,  therefore,  they  turned  from  the  hopeless 
enterprise,  and  instead  of  Christianizing  the  heathen  were  content 
to  heathenize  Christianity. 

"The  Christianity  of  Madura  tmder  the  Jesuits,"  says  Mr.  Kaye,  "was, 
indeed,  xmdisgnised  idolatry.  Except  that  the  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary 
vas  worshipp^  in  the  temples  and  paraded  upon  the  cars,  there  was  little 
change  in  the  old  ceremonies  and  processions  of  Hindooism.  There  was  the 
same  noise  of  trumpets,  and  taum-taums,  and  kettle-drums  ;  there  was  the 
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( Uise  of  fo^efaL  tad  Romaii  cuidlcs,  aad  bhu  Ugliftt ;  tlicfiB  vete  ike 
t  dtneen,  with  toe  Hune  nailci  of  nodal-wood  and  Tetmilion  on  thor 
naked  bodiei.  The  new  Christianity  of  Madoia  diignined  itself  ai  adroitly 
as  the  priests  who  taught  it.  They  married  childrai  with  all  the  silly  oh- 
senranees  of  Paganism,  and  buried  the  dead  with  all  its  ghastly  sapersti- 
tions.  To  break  down  the  barriers  of  Ckste  were  a  great  Mshierement :  for 
CMe  is  the  jp^^  stnmbling-block  of  the  Gospel.  The  Jcsnits  did  not 
attempt  it.  They  went  among  the  people  with  great jMurade  of  Caste,  and 
declared  that  they  were  sprang  fin>m  the  head  of  &ahma  himsftlf.  To 
hare  made  an  assault  upon  C^e  would  hare  been  to  betray  their  own 
secret,  and  utterly  to  ruin  th^  sdiemes.  They  were  too  wise  in  their 
generation  so  to  make  shipwiedc  of  their  hopes." 

A  thousand  times  better  was  it  that  their  hopes  were,  nererthe- 
less,  shipwrecked,  than  that  they  should  have  reached  fruition 
through  the  employment  of  such  means.  No  sane  man  at  the 
present  day,  whether  Protestant  or  Papist,  would  ev^er  dream  of 
recommenoing  that  recourse  should  be  had  to  subterfuge  or  com- 
promise. One  course  of  action,  then,  alone  remains,  and  that  is 
Dv  the  slow  but  certain  process  of  secular  education.  The 
Hindoos  must  be  brought  back  to  simple  deism,  and  the  rubbish 
of  idolatry  entirely  removed,  before  their  minds  will  be  in  a  fit 
state  to  welcome  the  truths  of  Christianity.  The  extravagances 
and  sensual  excesses  of  ''Young  Bengal"  will  here  occur  to  super- 
ficial  observers  as  a  discouragement  to  any  sanguine  anticipations 
being  entertained  as  to  the  fruits  likely  to  be  gathered  from  the 
profession  of  deistical  opinions.  But  surely  some  allowance  must 
be  made  for  a  transitional  state.  For  the  first  time  emancipated 
from  the  trammels  of  Caste  and  the  degrading  influences  of  a  vile 
superstition,  it  is  not  surprising  that  intelligent  and  impassioned 
youths  should  have  run  riot  on  their  escape  from  thraldom.  Time 
must  be  given  for  reflection  and  the  gradual  softening  down  of  the 
wild  and  insolent  fancies  that  intoxicate  a  newly-enfranchised 
heart  and  intellect.  Besides,  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  the  fact 
that,  even  in  the  case  of  the  Jews,  it  was  necessary  that  a  reformer 
of  morals  should  first  prepare  the  way,  and  make  the  paths 
straight  for  the  great  teacher  of  a  new  faith.  Nowhere  is  ''  the 
voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness  "  more  wanted  than  in  India, 
and  nowhere  would  it  attract  more  attentive  audiences.  Even 
in  the  present  debased  state  of  Hindooism,  there  starts  up,  now 
and  again,  some  ascetic  reformer,  who  denounces  the  pro^gacy 
of  the  age,  and  becomes  the  founder  of  a  sect — prone  too  soon 
to  relapse  into  vice  and  sensuality.  It  is  clear  that  the  tri- 
umphant progress  of  Francis  Xavier,  so  eloquently  described  by 
Mr.  Kaye,  was  largely  due  to  the  fame  he  acquired  by  the  severity 
of  his  self-discipline,  and  his  constant  mortification  of  the  flesh. 
He  appeared  to  the  poor  and  ignorant  population  of  the  Peninsula 
as  a  great  moral  reformer,  as  a  Byragee  of  the  first  water.  The 
religious  doctrines  he  preached  would  in  any  case  have  been  in- 
comprehensible to  them,  could  he  even  have  addressed  them  in 
their  own  languages,  but  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  his 
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knowledge  of  the  native  dialects  was  exceedingly  meagre  and 
limited.  The  symbol  of  the  Cross  was  accepted  as  cheerfully  as 
would  have  been  an  additional  spot  or  streak  of  coloured  powder 
upon  the  face ;  nor  could  they  reasonably  object  to  be  sprinkled 
with  a  few  drops  of  that  element  which  constituted  the  chief 
feature  in  their  daily  offerings  to  their  gods.  And  what  became 
of  those  tens  of  thousands  of  converts, — hundreds  of  thousands, 
say  his  followers, — "  drawn  from  all  classes,  from  princes  to 
pariahs  V^  The  new  sect  probably  expired  with  the  impulse  that 
had  given  birth  to  it,  and  the  seed  thus  flung  with  frenzied  fervour 
on  the  wayside,  either  withered  before  it  came  to  maturity,  or  was 
ruthlessly  trampled  under  foot. 

The  Jesuits,  with  their  characteristic  knowledge  of  human 
nature  and  marvellous  powers  of  adapting  themselves  to  all  situa- 
tions,  were  not  long  in  discovering  that  their  only  chance  of 
success  depended  on  their  reputation  as  holy  and  self-denying 
men.  They  at  once,  therefore,  assumed  the  outward  garb  and 
manners  of  the  Brahmans,  and  pushed  their  imitation  so  far,  that 
it  has  been  questioned  whether  they  ''were  not  themselves  the 
only  real  converts.'' 

*  In  one  respect,"  writes  Mr.  Ksje.  "  they  went  forth  to  their  work  better 
prepared  than  the  great  Jesuit  apostle  (Francis  Xavier).  Thej  had  studied 
and  tfaej  understood  the  native  languages ;  thev  had  made  themselves 
ikmiliar  with,  and  were  ready  to  adopt,  the  habits  and  customs  of  the 
natives.  They  shrank  from  no  amount  of  laboiu- — ^from  no  suffering — ^from 
no  humiliation.  They  turned  aside  from  the  practice  of  no  deceit;  from 
the  exercise  of  no  hypocrisy.  They  lied  in  word,  and  they  lied  in  action. 
They  called  themselves  western  Brahmans,  and  in  the  disguise  of  Brahmans 
they  mixed  themselves  with  the  peoj)le,  talking  their  language,  following 
their  customs,  and  countenancing  their  superstitions.  Clothed  in  the  sacer- 
dotal yellow  cloth,  with  the  mark  of  sanaal-wood  on  their  foreheads,  their 
long  hair  streaming  down  their  hacks,  their  copper  yessels  in  their  hands, 
their  wooden  sandals  on  their  feet,  tnese  '  new  Brahmans '  found  accept- 
ance among  the  people,  and  were  welcomed  by  the  princes  of  southern 
India.  They  performed  their  ablutions  with  scrupulous  regularity  ;  they 
ate  no  animal  food ;  they  drank  no  intoxicating  liquors ;  but  found  in  the 
simple  fare  of  v^etables  and  milk  at  once  a  disguise  and  a  protection.  The 
Chnstians  had  hitherto  appeared  upon  the  scene  eating  and  drinking— 
gluttonous  and  wine-bibbera— and  they  had  paidthepenalty  of  an  addiction 
to  those  feverish  stimulants  under  the  burning  copper  skies  of  the  East. 
The  holy  men  who  now  wandered  half  naked  among  the  natives  of 
southern  India^  and  sitting  on  their  haunches  ate  the  common  &re  of  the 
country,  braved  the  climate  with  comparative  impunity,  and  were  not  sus- 
pected of  fellowship  with  the  sensual  Europeans  who  had  turned  Qoa  into 
a  stye  of  corruption." 

The  charge  of  gluttony  and  drunkenness  alleged  against  the 
early  European  settlers  was  unhappily  too  true,  and  their  gross 
sensoality  was  accompanied,  not  unnaturally,  by  the  most  rank 
infidelity.  They  afforded,  indeed,  in  their  own  lives,  a  sorry 
example  of  the  superior  pnrity  of  Christian  ethics,  while  their 
disregard  for  the  outward  observances  of  religion  was  not  less 
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disgraceful  to  themselves  than  injurious  to  the  propagation  of  the 
Gospel. 

"  It  is  a  most  sad  and  horrible  thing, " — wrote  Mr.  Terry,  a  clergyman 
who  accompanied  Sir  Thomas  Roe  to  India, — **  to  consider  what  scandal 
there  is  brought  upon  the  Christian  religion  by  the  looseness  and  remisa- 
ness,  by  the  exorbitances  of  many  which  come  amongst  them,  who  profess 
themselves  Christians,  of  whom  I  hare  often  heard  the  natives,  who  live 
near  the  ports  where  our  ships  arrive,  say  thus,  in  broken  English  which 
they  haye  gotten — '  ChrMan  rdigion,  devil  rdiffian;  Chriitian  miicA 
drunk ;  Christian  much  do  wrong ;  much  heat,  mum  abuu  otherB.*^* 

In  the  year  1669,  the  Deputy  Governor  of  Bombay  was  found 
guilty  of  hindering,  on  the  Sabbath-day,  ''the  performance  of 
public  duty  to  God  Almighty  at  the  customary  hour,  continuing 
in  drinking  of  healths,  detaining  others  with  him  against  their 
wills,  .  •  .  •  continuing  sometimes  till  two  or  three  of  the  clock 
in  the  morning  to  the  neglecting  of  the  service  of  God  in  the 
morning  prayers,  ....  thus  perverting  and  converting  to  an  ill 
private  use  those  refreshments  intended  for  the  factory  in  general/' 
At  a  later  period,  when  Warren  Hastings  was  Governor  of  Bengal, 
the  state  of  English  society  in  India  was  equally  flagitious. 

^  Men  drank  hard,"  says  Mr.  Kaye,  ''and  gamed  high.  Concubinage  with 
the  women  of  the  country  was  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception.  It  was 
no  uncommon  thing  for  English  gentlemen  to  keep  populous  aenanas. 
There  was  no  dearth  of  exciting  amusement  in  those  <uys.  Balls,  masque- 
rades, races,  and  theatrical  entertainments  enlivened  the  settlements,  espe- 
cially in  the  cold  weather ;  and  the  mild  excitement  of  duelling  yaried  the 
pleasures  of  the  season.   Men  lived,  for  the  most  part,  short  lives,  and  were 

resolute  that  they  should  be  meny  ones The  drunkenness,  indeed, 

was  general  and  obtrusive.  It  was  one  of  the  besetting  infirmities — ^the 
fashionable  vices— of  the  period  ;  national  rather  than  l^al  in  its  charac- 
ter, and  only  more  destructive  of  human  life  than  at  home.  In  the  earlier 
times  wine  and  beer  had  been  scarce  and  costly  commodities,  obtainable  only 
by  those  in  high  place.  Arrack  punch  was  the  ordinary  potation  throughout 
the  seyenteenth  century  and,  indeed,  far  into  the  eighteenth.  During  the 
administration  of  Warren  Hastings,  there  appears  to  have  been  no  scarcity 
of  wine,  but  it  was  irregularly  supplied ;  and  a  large  importation  was  some^ 
times  followed  by  a  succession  of  carouses,  which  materially  incieased  the 
bills  of  mortality.  Contemporary  writers  state  that  it  was  no  uncommon 
thing  for  purchasers  of  a  new  inyestment  of  claret  to  inyite  a  few  friends  to 
taste  it,  and  for  a  whole  case  to  be  consumed  at  a  sitting — a  feat  dependent 
upon  the  number  of  sitters  and  the  quantity  of  wine,  which  I  do  not  find 
particularly  mentioned,  but  which,  judged  by  the  stated  result,  the  death  of 
one  or  more  of  the  consumers,  may  be  presumed  to  have  heia  something 
terrific.  At  the  larger  Presidency  towns — especially  at  Calcutta — ^public 
entertainments  were  not  unfrequent.  Ball  suppers  in  those  days  were  little 
less  than  orgies.  Dancing  was  impossible  aiter  them,  and  fighting  com- 
monly took  Us  place.  If  a  public  party  went  off  without  a  duel  or  two,  it 
was  a  circumstance  as  rare  as  it  was  happy.  There  was  a  famous  dub  in 
those  days,  called  Selby*8  Club,  at  which  the  gentlemen  of  Calcutta  were 
wont  to  drink  as  high  as  they  gamed,  and  which  sometimes  saw  drunken 
bets  of  1000  gold  mohurs  (£1600)  laid  about  the  merest  trifles.  Cud  par- 
ties often  sat  all  through  the  night,  and  if  the  night  chanced  to  bo  a  Satur- 
day, all  through  the  next  day,*' 
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It  may  be  that  the  English  residents  in  India  were  not  much 
worse  than  their  countrymen  at  home  at  the  same  period ;  but  that 
fact,  were  it  known  to  the  natives,  would  have  been  little  calcu- 
lated to  exalt  their  opinion  of  the  results  of  Christianity.  Besides^ 
how  could  they  beUeve  that  men  who  habitually  desecrated  the 
Sabbath  had  any  real  conviction  of  the  holiness  of  Christian  ordi« 
nances  ?    We  again  quote  Mr.  Kaye : — 

^  It  would  hardly  express  the  truth  to  say  that  in  those  days  (1788),  men 
systematically  broke  the  Sabbath.  They  did  not  recognize — they  were 
barely  conscious  of  its  existence.  All  the  daily  concerns  of  life  went  on  as 
usual,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  that  there  was  somewhat  more  than  the 
ordinary  abandonment  to  pleasure.  At  our  military  stations  the  flag  Was 
hoisted,  and  they  who  saw  it  knew  that  it  was  Sunday.  But  the  work- 
table  and  the  card-table  were  resorted  to  as  on  the  week-days.  Christianity 
cantered  to  the  races  in  the  morning,  and  in  the  eyening  drove  to  a  nautch. 
If  there  were  any  talk  of  divine  worship,  the  subject  was  dismissed  with  a 
profane  sneer  or  an  idle  excuse.  One  lady  claimed  great  credit  to  herself 
as  a  venerator  of  the  Sabbath,  because  she  read  over  the  Church  service 
whilst  her  ayah  was  combing  her  hair.  Another,  who  had  lived  twelve 
years  in  Calcutta  where  there  was  a  church,  said  that  she  had  never  gone 
all  that  time,  because  no  gentleman  had  offered  to  escort  her  and  hand  her 
to  a  pew." 

Ten  years  later  the  same  want  of  reverence  continued  without 
abatement,  and  Mr.  Grant,  the  father  of  liord  Glenelg,  drafted  a 
despatch  from  the  Court  of  Directors,  in  which  it  was  stated  that 
'*  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  the  solemnity  of  the  Sabbath  to 
be  broken  in  upon  by  horse-racing;  and  that  they  had  then 
before  them  a  printed  paper  from  which  it  appeared  that  no  less 
than  eight  matches  were  run  at  Chinsurah  in  one  day,  and  that 
the  Sabbath.''  It  will  be  urged,  perhaps,  that  these  are  ancient 
tales,  and  that  society  in  India  at  the  present  day  is  no  longer 
liable  to  the  imputation  of  despising  morality  and  scoffing  at 
religion.  A  great  improvement  in  those  respects  has  undoubtedly 
taken  place,  and  the  decencies  of  life  are  now  as  strictly  observed 
in  India  as  in  any  part  of  the  civilized  world.  Individual  cases, 
however,  occasionally  occur,  which,  from  the  prominent  position 
occupied  by  Englishmen,  create  a  scandal  and  a  reproach  that 
might  better  be  avoided.  Every  Englishman  lives  as  in  a  glass 
house.  His  minutest  actions  are  severely  scrutinized  and  the 
derelictions  of  individuals  are  charged  in  a  general  way  to  the 
entire  community.  And  even  now  there  is  much  to  be  regretted 
in  the  careless,  rather  than  vicious,  habits  of  the  Sahib-logue.  One 
black  sheep,  too,  casts  discredit  not  only  on  the  general  con- 
duct of  English  residents,  but  likewise  on  the  sincerity  of  their 
belief  in  the  precepts  of  their  Eedeemer.  Mr.  Norton,  formerly 
Attorney-General  at  Madras,  and  a  gentleman  greatly  respected 
by  the  enlightened  natives  of  that  Presidency,  mentions  that  he 
once  heard  the  late  Bishop  Wilson  relate  from  the  pulpit — 

^^the  purport  of  an  interview  he  had  with  a  distinguished  native  of  that 
city  (Calcutta),  in  which  ha  had  urged  on  his  notice  the  clear  proofs  of 
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QhrUtuuL  rereUiion,  and  the  piactical  puxiiy  of  its  precepts,  and  the 
awful  interests  involved  in  the  rejection  or  acceptance  of  the  doctrines  thus 

divinely  taught.    *  And  do  yon  think,*  replied  the  native,  '  that  if * 

(naming  one  of  the  most  eminent  dvilians  in  Calcutta)  'believed  all  this,  he 
would  lead  the  life  he  does  V  '  I  never/  added  the  good  Bishop,  *  was  so  die- 
concerted  in  my  life.' " 

Logically^  of  course,  the  exception  could  not  disprove  the  rule, 
and,  with  all  deference,  we  would  submit  that  the  Bishop  lost  his 
self-possession  very  unnecessarily.  At  the  same  time  it  is  un- 
deniable that  Christianity  stinks  in  the  nostrils  of  respectable  na- 
tives, who  cannot  or  will  not  distinguish  between  the  sbortcominga 
of  individuals  and  the  truth  and  purity  of  the  doctrines  by  which 
they  profess  to  regulate  their  conduct.  The  lower  class  of  na- 
tives, such  for  instance  as  domestic  servants,  entertain  a  very 
contemptuous  opinion  of  Christian  ceremonies  and  festivals.  A 
curious  illustration  of  this  assertion  once  fell  within  our  own  ob- 
servation. An  English  gentleman  having  invited  a  small  party  of 
bachelor  friends  to  dine  with  him  on  Christmas  day,  and  no  small 
quantity  of  Lall  Shrab  and  Simkin  (Claret  and  Champagne)  hav- 
ing been  quaffed  to  the  memory  of  absent  friends,  the  fun  gradually 
waxed  '^fast  and  furious,^'  until  the  host  alone  remained  in  a  state 
of  comparative  sobriety.  On  the  following  morning  his  bearer, 
or  body-servant,  repaired  to  the  house  of  a  civilian  who  had  been 
one  of  the  noisiest  of  the  party,  and  inquired  rather  anxiously  if 
his  master  was  not  a  Christian.  "Of  course  he  is,'*  replied  the 
civilian,  *'  but  why  do  you  ask  ?  "  "  Oh,"  said  the  bearer,  very 
naively,  "  the  Sahib  did  not  do  poojah  (worship)  on  the  barra  din 
(great  day),"  In  other  words,  the  bearer  could  not  believe  that 
his  master  was  a  Christian  because  he  did  not  get  drunk  on 
Christmas  day.  Let  it  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  we  intend 
to  insinuate  that  intoxication  on  that  high  festival  of  the  Christian 
Church  is  more  prevalent  in  India  than  at  home.  Our  object  is 
simply  to  illustrate  the  facility  with  whieh  natives  draw  conclusions 
from  very  insufficient  premisses,  and  their  tendency  to  generalize 
from  the  most  narrow  and  limited  data,  thus  rendering  it  in  the 
highest  degree  important  that  English  residents  should  lead  truly 
Christian  lives,  lest  unintentionally  they  cast  discredit  upon  the 
religion  of  Him  whose  name  they  bear.  "  It  is,'' — said  the  Court 
of  Directors  in  their  despatch  of  the  25th  of  May,  1798, — "it  is 
on  the  qualities  of  our  servants  that  the  safety  of  the  British  pos^ 
sessions  in  India  essentially  depends— on  their  virtue,  their  intel- 
ligence, their  laborious  application,  their  vigilance  and  public 
spirit."  Still  more  forcibly  was  this  truth  enunciated  by  Lord 
Stanley,  in  his  admirable  address  at  the  last  half-yearly  examina- 
tion at  the  Military  College  at  Addiscombe : — 

**  Rememher — though  to  some  of  you  it  may  have  a  startling^  sound — 
that  for  a  Kuiopean  gentleman  in  India  there  U,  strictly  speaking^  no  prir 
Tata  life.    Ha  is  ouq  of  the  ruling  race ;  he  is  one  of  Um  lew  among  tha 
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many ;  he  ia  one  of  a  population  some  10,000  strong  among  more  than  ten 
times  as  many  millions.  There  are,  little  as  he  may  know  or  care  about 
i^  quick  eyes  to  watch  his  conduct,  and  euTiouB  tongues  ready  enough  to 
disparage  his  natiim  and  his  race.  This  is  not  a  merely  personal  matter. 
A  smgle  officer  who  forgets  that  he  is  an  officer  and  a  gentleman  does  more 
harm  to  the  moral  influence  of  his  country  than  ten  men  of  blameless  life 
can  do  good**' 

If  Christianity  Bhould  ever  become  the  national  religion  in 
Hindostan,  that  devoutly  wished-for  consummation  will  have  been 
effected  through  the  conversion  of  the  Brahmans,  Religious 
refonna,  like  political  revolutions,  demand  as  the  first  element  of 
success  that  they  should  be  taken  up  and  accredited  by  the  higher 
classes;  othervrise,  they  speedily  pass  away  and  leave  scarce  a 
trace  behind.  Already  the  more  enlightened  natives  fully  appre- 
ciate the  beauty  of  Christian  ethics.  A  native  gentleman,  who 
was  on  familiar  terms  with  Mr.  Norton,  even  went  so  far  as  to 
express  a  hope  that  his  countrymen  would  one  day  embrace  the 
Christian  faith — as  he  himself  would  do,  but  for  the  disruption  of 
family  ties.  A  high  Brahman  declared  to  the  same  official,  "  his 
enthusiastic  reverence  for  Christ's  Sermon  on  the  Mount ; "  while 
another,  surrounded  by  his  sons,  "  dilated  on  the  moral  principles 
he  had  imbibed  from  his  intercourse  with  Christian  gentlemen, 
and  boasted  that  he  had  inculcated  them  ou  his  sons  from  their 
childhood.^'  Dr.  Duff  also  mentions  the  sensation  produced  on 
the  minds  of  some  intelligent  Hindoo  youths  by  certain  passages 
in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  The  injunction  to  love  our  enemies 
and  return  good  for  evil,  extorted  from  one  of  his  hearers  the 
involuntary  exclamation,  "  Oh  I  how  beautiful — how  divine  I 
surely  this  is  the  truth,  this  is  the  truth,  this  is  the  truth  I " 

The  most  formidable  obstacle  to  the  conversion  of  the  upper 
classes  of  Hindoo  natives  arises  from  the  privileges— or,  as  we 
are  pleased  to  designatetthem,  the  prejudices — of  Caste.  It  is  the 
fashK>n  to  speak  contemptuously  of  Caste  as  a  comparatively 
modem  institution ;  it  is  with  the  moderns  we  have  to  deal,  and 
the  social  distinctions  of  Caste  ma^  certainly  be  traced  back  to 
the  first  mingling  of  the  various  divisions  of  the  Aryan  race,  as 
they  swept  over  the  plains  of  Hindostan,  wave  after  wave.  In 
this  sense  Caste  has  existed  for  at  least  three  thousand  years, 
though  it  was  at  a  somewhat  later  period  that  it  became  reauced 
to  a  system  and  laid  claims  to  divine  authority. 

"  Adopted,"— says  a  writer  is  the  March  number  of  BhekwootFs  Ma^^ne^ 
— ^  at  firrt  on  natnnl  gnnmds  as  a  means  towards  an  end,  caste  was  found 
sasoeptible  of  such  wide  application  amidst  the  heterogeneous  population 
of  India,  that  it  became  as  it  were  a  faahion — an  institution  to  be  adopted 
in  all  eircumstances,  even  where  no  racial  diversity  existed.  It  became 
the  grand  law  of  Indian  society — the  prime  point  of  social  honour ;  so  that 
(as  usually  luuypens  in  such  ciroumstances  all  over  the  world),  losing  sight 
ef  the  natural  foundation  fof  the  usage,  people  came  to  fsncy  caste  a  thing 
desiakUsof  Usel^  and  quite  indupeasabk  in  every  wril-ordered  community. 
Asoor^Dgly,  icemdifesttties  of  race  it  by-^ad-by  was  extended  todiversi- 
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ties  of  trade  and  profeanon.  Erery  one  piqned  hinuelf  npon  belong^g  to 
some  caste.  Tinkers,  tailors,  soldiers,  sailors — ^robbers  and  murderers  in- 
cluded—each man  secluded  himself  within  a  brotherhood  of  his  own.  There 
was  hope  for  ererr  one,  in  time  and  in  eternity,  who  could  dum  a  caste, 
however  low ;  nothing  but  perdition,  both  here  and  hereafter,  awaited  him 
who  had  none.  Eyen  the  outcasts — ^those  who  had  fiJlen  or  been  expelled 
firom  castehood — ^banded  themselyes  together  in  castes  of  their  own.  Oastea 
of  outcasts ! 

**'  Fen  in  the  lowest  depths  a  lower  stilL' " 

Bat  whatever  the  origin  of  Caste,  there  is  no  doabt  as  to 
the  reality  of  the  distinctions  that  pass  by  that  name.  It  com- 
prises all  that  makes  Ufe  endurable.  The  love  of  relatives,  the 
affectionate  regard  of  friends,  the  respect  of  neighbours,  all 
depend  upon  the  preservation  of  Caste.  And  yet  this  is  the  first 
sacrifice  the  Hindoo  convert  is  called  upon  to  make, — ^the  first 
test  of  his  sincerity  is  the  performance  of  some  act  that  renders 
him  an  alien  in  his  father^s  house  and  an  object  of  loathing  to  his 
wife  and  children.  As  an  abstract  truth  it  may  possibly  be  quite 
right  and  proper  to  subject  the  neophyte  to  an  ordeal  that  can 
leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  strength  of  his  convictions.  But  regarded 
from  a  practical  point  of  view,  the  question  assumes  other  forms 
and  colours.  Is  it  so  very  certain  that  the  existence  of  Caste 
is  incompatible  with  the  profession  of  Christianity  ?  It  needed  a 
vision  from  heaven  to  teach  St.  Peter  that  there  was  nothing 
'^  common  or  unclean '^  among  created  beings,  and  this  after  he 
had  heard  with  his  own  ears  his  Divine  Master's  denunciation  of 
ceremonial  observances  and  ritual  distinctions.  But  notwith- 
standing his  strong  prejudices  on  every  subject,  he  was  accounted 
worthy  to  be  an  apostle,  and  to  time  and  a  special  teaching  was 
assigned  the  task  of  his  gradual  enlightenment.  In  like  manner 
it  may  fairly  be  anticipated  that  secular  education,  combined  with 
a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  will,  by 
degrees,  open  the  minds  of  the  Hindoo  converts  and  residt  in  their 
voluntary  renunciation  of  their  long-cherished  and  time-honoured 
prejudices.  An  intelligent  Christian  convert,  who  had  sat  at  the 
feet  of  Schwartz,  assured  Bishop  Heber  that  in  southern  India 
Caste  was  "purely  a  worldly  idea'' — "not  connected  in  their 
minds  with  any  notion  of  true  or  false  religion.''  He  went  on  to 
say — our  authority  is  again  Mr.  Eaye^ 

''  That  the  native  converts  drawn  from  the  higher  castes  weie  disinclined 
to  intercourse  with  low-caste  proselytes,  not  on  religious  or  superstitious 
ffrounds^  but  simply  for  social  reasons ;  that  there  were  oertam  distinctions 
between  high-caste  and  low-caste  persons  not  by  any  means  ideal,  and  that 
these  distinctions  were  not  to  be  g^ded  over  merely  bj  the  acquisition  of 
worldly  wealth.  He  especially  set  forth  that  low-ci^te  people  indulged 
habitually  in  an  unseemly  mode  of  speech — ^frequently  using  coarse  or  in- 
decent expressions,  very  revolting  to  the  feelings  of  high-caste  men ;  and 
that  they  were  altogether  less  decorous  and  sel^respectful  in  their  way  of 
life.  Leaniing,  he  said,  mi||^ht  elevate  them ;  and  if  a  pariah  became 
learned  he  was  called  a  pundit  and  respected  by  the  Church ;  and  that  his 
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liroiher  conrerts  would  associate  with  him,  but  still  th^  would  not,  ^firom 
worldly  fear  or  pride/  eat  with  him  from  the  same  dish.*' 

"The  gentle  Heber,"  as  conscientious  and  enlightened  a 
Christian  as  ever  set  foot  on  Indian  soil,  felt  the  justice  of  these 
considerations,  and  wisely  declined  to  drive  away  from  Christ's 
fold  all  who  valued  their  self-respect.  It  was  reserved  for  a  less 
liberal-minded  Bishop,  the  late  Dr.  Wilson,  to  raise  up  barriers 
to  the  conversion  of  the  Hindoo  aristocracy,  and  to  insist  upon\ 
the  social  equality  of  all  members  of  the  Christian  faith.  It  is 
so,  no  doubt,  in  happy  England,  where  every  day  you  may  see  a 
butcher  or  a  baker  feasting  at  an  episcopal  table,  and  freely  con- 
versing with  lords  and  ladies  of  high  degree.  But  is  it  not  asking 
too  much  of  the  "benighted  heathen,'^  to  require  that  they 
should  at  once  abandon  all  social  distinctions,  and  mingle  on 
terms  of  easy  familiarity  ? 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Serampore  missionaries  should 
have  "set  to  themselves  the  task  of  breaking  down  these  dis- 
tinctions and  prejudices  of  Caste,'^  for  they  evinced  on  most  ques- 
tions a  thoroughly  liberal  and  unscctarian  spirit.  With  respect, 
for  instance,  to  the  practice  of  giving  Christian  names  to  converts 
at  their  baptism,  they  displayed  much  good  sense  and  a  sound 
discretion.  They  failed  to  discover  the  necessary  connection  be- 
tween the  rite  of  baptism  and  a  change  of  name,  and  appear  to 
have  thought  that  a  Christian  native  might  inherit  the  kingdom 
of  heaven,  though  his  name  were  neither  Pompey,  Hector,  nor 
Hercules. 

We  repeat,  emphatically,  that  the  natives  of  India  entertain  no 
feelings  of  aversion  towards  Christianity  as  a  religion.  They  only 
object  to  its  being  forced  upon  themselves.  They  are  even  partial 
to  religiouit  disputations  with  the  missionaries,  or  with  any  well- 
informed  and  courteous  European.  A  striking  instance  of  their 
readiness  to  accord  a  patient  hearing  to  the  bearers  of  the  Gospel 
message  is  described  by  Mr.  Marshman.  In  the  year  I8I4,  a 
missionary  named  Chamberlain  was  engaged  by  the  Begum 
Sumroo  as  tutor  to  her  great-grandson,  who  afterwards  obtained 
an  unenviable  notoriety  as  Mr.  Dyce  Sombre.  It  so  happened 
that  the  religious  festival  at  Hurdwar  was  that  year  attended  by 
an  unusual  concourse  of  pilgrims,  estimated,  according  to  the 
lowest  computation,  at  one  hundred  thousand.  The  Begum  was 
present,  and  in  her  suite  the  zealous  missionary. 

**  Never  before  had  the  truths  of  Ohristianity  been  proclaimed  at  this 
great  seat  of  Hindoo  superstition.  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  in  his  element. 
I>ay  after  day,  for  twelve  days,  he  was  incessantly  engaged  in  preaching  to 
the  devotees  at  the  ghats,  and  to  the  crowds  who  surrounded  his  elephant, 
or  pressed  into  his  tent,  to  hear  this  new  and  strange  doctrine,  and  to  request 
books  and  tracts.  The  most  profound  tranquillity  reigned  throughout  that 
vast  assembly,  though  in  a  high  state  of  religious  excitement,  as  they  li»> 
tened  to  discourses  which  impugned  the  efficacy  of  the  sacred  stream  to 
wash  away  their  sins.    An  eye-witness  thus  describes  the  scene :  '  Xhtring 
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the  greater  part  of  this  &ir,  a  Baptiii  xnianoaary  iu  the  serriee  of  her 
Highness  dailj  read  a  consideSrable  portion  fromu  Hindoo  tiaoslation  of  tha 
sacred  Scriptures,  on  erery  part  of  which  he  commented  ;  he  then  recited 
a  short  prayer,  and  concluded  hy  hestowing  his  blessing  on  all  assembled. 
His  knowledge  of  the  language  was  that  of  an  acoomplished  natire,  his  de« 
liyery  impressive,  and  his  wiiole  manner  nartook  of  much  mildness  and 
digniiy.  No  abuse,  no  language  which  could  in  any  way  injure  the  sacred 
serrice  he  was  employed  in,  escaped  his  lips.  For  the  first  four  or  five  days 
he  was  not  surrounded  by  more  than  as  many  hundreds  of  Hindoos ;  in  ten 
days  his  congregation  had  reached  to  as  many  thousands.  They  sat  round 
and  listened  with  attention  which  would  have  reflected  credit  on  a  Christiaa 
audience.  On  his  retiring,  they  every  evening  cheered  him  home  with — 
"  May  the  Padre  live  for  ever  ! "  Thus  instead  of  exciting  a  tumult,  as 
was  at  first  apprehended,  by  attempting  conversion  at  one  of  the  chief  eeata 
of  idolatry,  Mr.  Chamberlain  commanded  attention  by  his  prudence  and 
moderation.' " 

This  is  altogether  a  most  instructive  passage^  and  contains 
within  itself  the  key  to  the  only  possible  system  for  the  conver- 
sion of  the  Hindoos.  In  the  first  place^  Mr.  Chamberlain  was 
not  in  the  service  of  the  British  Government.  He  belonged  to 
the  Court  of  a  native  princess^  and  could  not  possibly  be  suspected 
of  being  an  agent  in  any  organized  system  of  proselytism.  This 
is  a  very  material  point.  Chaplains  on  the  establishment  have 
not  the  slightest  chance  of  making  converts.  They  will  find 
quite  sufficient  employment^  however^  in  ministering  to  the  spi- 
ritual wants  of  the  European  community.  But  it  is  essential  to 
ultimate  success  that  there  should  be  no  suspicion  of  govern- 
mental interference.  On  this  point  all  parties  are  agreed.  The 
unavowed  missionary  will  ever  be  listened  to  with  respect^  pro- 
vided he  appear  among  the  people  as  a  simple  moral  reformer  and 
teacher  of  the  truths  and  be  able,  moreover^  to  express  himself  in 
a  pure  and  polished  idiom.  The  Hindoos  are  as  genuine  ad- 
mirers and  as  sound  judges  of  correct  diction  as  were  the  ancient 
Athenians,  and  the  niceties  of  the  Oriental  languages  far  exceed  in 
refinement  whatever  is  known  of  the  Greek  tongue.  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain, we  are  told,  spoke  like  an  accompUshed  native :  a  remark 
seldom  applicable  to  missionaries  of  the  present  day,  who  imagine 
themselves  qualified  to  "  preach  to  the  neathen ''  as  soon  as  Siey 
can  ask  their  bearer  for  a  glass  of  water,  or  bid  a  coolie  to  pull 
the  punkah.  Not  only  should  the  missionary  be  qualified  to  ad- 
dress every  class  according  to  its  peculiar  form  of  expressions — 
he  must  also  be  well  laden  with  judicious  translations  of  particular 
portions  of  the  Scriptures,  and  of  tracts  conveying  sound  general 
information  in  an  easy  and  popular  style.  But  whatever  he  may 
possess,  there  is  one  faculty  of  which  he  must  be  utterly  devoid^  and 
that  is,  the  faculty  of  abuse.  It  is  too  common  a  custom  for  mis- 
sionaries to  be  carried  away  by  zeal,  or  by  a  paucity  of  arguments 
or  of  w^rds,  to  use  the  most  insulting  terms  in  alluding  to  objects 
loved  or  revered  by  the  natives.  It  was  not  in  this  manner  that 
St.  ?aul  became  all  tl^ngs  to  all  iu«i^  nor  would  any  political  oia« 
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toi:  be  guilty  of  iuch  a  blunder  and  soledam  as  to  alienate  his 
audience  at  the  opening  of  his  harangue.  As  a  rule,  moreover, 
the  majority  of  missionaries  are  not  impressive  in  their  delivery, 
or  characterized  by  either  mildness  or  dignity  of  demeanour. 
They  rather  err  on  the  side  of  rudeness,  passion,  and  general 
awkwardness  arising  from  the  absence  of  worldly  knowledge,  and 
of  opportunities  of  mixing  in  society.  The  missionary,  to  be 
really  successful,  should  be  a  man  of  very  varied  attainments,  of 
infinite  self-possession  and  the  most  courteous  demeanour,  and 
gifted  with  an  almost  intuitive  insight  into  character.  It  docs  not 
suffice  to  wear  a  black  coat — which  even  the  unfortunate  native 
preachers  are  foolishly  condemned  to  assume — or  to  combine  aus- 
terity of  morals  with  harshness  of  manners.  It  is  the  Christian  gen- 
tleman alone  who  may  hope  to  win  converts  to  Christianity,  and  to 
render  true  religion  as  fascinating  in  real  life  as  it  is  pictured  in 
books  and  pamphlets.  There  is  yet  another  point  to  be  considered. 
Mr.  Chamberlain  was  content  to  sow  the  seed,  but  not  impatient  to 
gather  in  the  harvest.  He  propounded  in  choice  language  and 
in  an  impressive  manner  divine  truths  which  he  knew  would 
dwell  in  the  minds  of  his  hearers  and  in  due  time  bear  good 
firuift.  But  he  was  in  no  hurry  to  baptize  every  ejaculator  of  the 
doxology,  or  to  claim  as  a  Christian  every  man  who  looked  upon 
the  Brahman  priests  as  rogues  and  hypocrites.  He  did  not 
plunge  headlong  into  abstruse  doctrines  and  mysteries  which 
faith  may  accept,  but  which  the  understanding  cannot  compre- 
hend. He  confined  himself  to  the  simple  reading  of  the  Holy 
Word,  commenting  and  explaining,  as  he  went  on,  and  no  doubt 
illustrating  the  text  by  the  lights  of  modem  experience  and 
science.  Thus,  and  thus  only,  will  the  Hindoos  ever  be  brought 
to  investigate  the  groundwork  of  Christianity,  and  to  regulate 
their  conduct  by  its  laws  and  precepts.  They  must  first  respect 
the  teachers  before  they  will  be  induced  to  pay  much  heed  to  the 
teaching. 

It  will  be  observed  that  we  have  confined  our  remarks  solely  to 
proselytism  among  the  Hindoos;  of  Mahomedans  we  have  made 
no  mention,  because,  honestly  and  sincerely,  we  regard  their  con- 
version as  humanly  impracticable.  It  is  idle  and  childish  to  turn 
away  from  facts.  The  religion  of  Mahomed  is  undoubtedly  better 
suited  to  the  Asiatic  temperament  than  the  religion  of  Christ. 
The  latter  wasted  away  in  a  few  centuries,  whereas  the  former  still 
flourishes  after  the  lapse  of  twelve  hundred  years.  Mahomedanism 
is,  in  fact,  a  heresy  of  the  Christian  Church,  not  a  separate  religion, 
and  history  affords  no  precedent  of  the  conversion  of  a  body  of 
heretics.  The  heresy  may  decline  through  the  absence  of  perse- 
cution, or  it  may  be  suppressed  by  force ;  but  no  reasoning  will 
avail  to  persuade  a  man  to  exchange  his  religion  for  what  he 
deems  an  inferior  one,  or  to  acknowledge  himself  guilty  of  the 
errors  he  has  all  his  lifetime  imputed  to  his  neighbours. 
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Leaving  the  followers  of  the  Arabian  impostor  to  the  undis- 
turbed enjoyment  of  their  fierce  and  sensual  creed,  let  us  briefly 
consider  what  can  advantageously  be  done  to  mould  the  more 
plastic  Hindoo  to  a  wiser  and  holier  frame  of  mind.  Fortunately 
for  our  readers,  as  for  ourselves,  this  question  has  already  been 
answered  by  Mr.  Kaye  in  a  manner  that  leaves  no  choice  to  those 
who  come  after  him  but  to  transcribe  his  words  and  adopt  them 
as  their  own. 

**  Let  the  State," — sajs  that  able  and  experienced  writer, — ^' exalt  bj  all 
possible  means  the  blessed  religion  which  it  professes ;  but,  earnestly  desiring 
to  hasten  the  extension  of  Christ's  kingdom  upon  earth,  let  it  leave  the 
work  of  religious  instruction  to  the  missionaries.  Let  it  rebuild  all  the 
churches  which  have  been  destroyed  ;  let  it  construct  others  wheresoever 
there  is  a  Christian  flock  without  a  fold  ;  let  it  increase  the  number  of  its 
Gospel  ministers,  taking  especial  care  that  the  men  who  fight  its  battles 
are  not  without  the  means  of  spiritual  solace  and  instruction  ;  let  it  do  all 
honour  to  the  Sabbath,  and  ooserve  all  the  ordinances  of  our  faith,  and 
neglect  no  special  occasion  of  humiliation  or  thanksgiving  for  chastisements 
or  mercies  received.  Let  it  by  these  and  other  means  demonstrate  to  the 
people  that  the  English  have  a  religion  of  which  they  are  proud,  and  that 
of  tne  external  observances  of  that  religion  thej  are  never  unmindful ;  and 
let  it  prove  bj  its  unerring  justice,  by  its  respect  for  the  rights  of  others, 
by  its  mercy,  its  toleration,  its  beneficence— in  a  word,  by  its  love — that  the 
religion  thus  outwardly  manifested  is  a  living  principle,  not  a  pageant  and 
a  sham.  Moved  by  boundless  compassion  for  the  ignorance  of  the  peoi)le, 
by  which  their  degrading  superstitions  are  kept  alive,  let  the  State  provide 
largely  the  means  of  secular  instruction  for  its  Hindoo  and  Mahomedan 
subjects ;  but  let,  in  no  sense,  its  educational  institutions  be  missionary 
colleges  in  disguise.  Let  knowledge  of  all  kinds  be  open  to  the  people ; 
let  there  be  no  sealed  book ;  no  Index  Expurgatoriue.  If  a  Hindoo  or 
Mahomedan  student  desire  to  be  instructed  in  the  doctrines  of  Christianity, 
let  the  knowledge  he  seeks  be  imparted  to  him,  but  let  it  on  no  accoimt  be 
forced  upon,  or  even  ofiered  to  him.  Let  the  missionaries,  however,  declare 
boldly  their  object ;  let  them  multiply  their  schools,  invite  all  who  will  to 
enter  them,  and  unreservedly  declare  the  truths  of  Christianity." 

We  know  not  that  we  can  add  anything  to  these  kindly  and 
sensible  suggestions  beyond  the  expression  of  a  hope  that  their 
adoption  may  result  in  a  wide  diffusion  of  Christian  knowledge 
and  material  prosperity,  and  that  ere  the  present  century  has 
completed  its  cycle  the  followers  of  Christ  may  be  counted  by 
millions. 
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WHIGS  AND  TORrES.* 

That  the  political  titles  of  Whig  and  Tory  have  at  the  present 
day  lost  their  ancient  significance^  and  have  been  fitly  replaced  by 
the  epithets  of  Liberal  and  Conservative^  is  an  assertion  that  is 
more  credited  than  credible.  That  the  sons  of  those  men  whose 
fathers  stood  face  to  face  in  the  great  Parliamentary  struggles  by 
which  the  first  quarter  of  this  century  was  distinguished,  are  now  all 
equally  interested  in  the  preservation  of  the  Constitution,  of  the 
rights  of  property,  and  of  such  few  privileges  as  still  appertain  to 
the  aristocratic  class  is,  we  grant,  undeniable.  That  all  the  old 
questions  of  policy  by  which  they  were  formerly  divided  have  now 
disappeared  from  the  scene,  is  even  still  more  obvious.  And,  that 
if  we  divided  the  whole  body  of  English  politicians  into  the  two 
broad  classes  of  Conservatives  and  Radicals,  we  should  probably  find 
the  great  bulk  of  both  Whigs  and  Tories  united  under  the  former,  is 
a  truth  which  events  are  every  day  making  clearer.  If,  therefore,  in 
saying  that  these  terms  have  now  become  obsolete,  all  we  mean  to 
imply  is  that  the  difference  to  which  they  once  pointed  is  now  merged 
in  a  greater  one;  that  the  distinction  between  Pittites  and  Foxitcs, 
between  Kingsmen  and  Queensmen,  between  Catholic  and  anti- 
Catholic,  is  lost  in  the  much  broader  distinction  between  Consti- 
tionalists  and  anti-Constitutionalists,  we  express  what  is  unques- 
tionably true,  but  still  what  in  relation  to  Whigs  and  Tories  is 
only  a  half-truth.  The  particular  questions  upon  which  they  may 
happen  to  have  differed  are  no  doubt  important  and  significant 
features  in  their  history.  But  except  in  one  or  two  instances  they 
have  not  been  the  essential  features.  This  is  best  proved  by  the 
frequency  with  which  the  two  parties  have  reversed  their  attitudes 
in  relation  to  the  same  questions :  on  questions  of  peace  and  war ; 
on  questions  of  Parliamentary  Reform ;  on  questions  of  Catholic 
and  Protestant ;  on  questions  of  Trade  and  Finance ;  each  has  in 
turn  occupied  the  position  of  the  other,  and  each  has  uncon- 
sciously acted  on  the  truth  of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  in  the 
frequent  recognition  of  what  are  known  as  "  open  questions.*'  It 
is  not  here,  therefore,  that  we  must  seek  for  the  vital  distinction 
between  the  two  parties,  and  if  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  con- 
flict of  past  opinions,  it  is  just  possible  that  it  may  reside  in  that 
which  has  still  some  real  and  living  interest  for  the  present  gene- 
ration. Conservatives  and  Liberals,  together  with  their  many 
subdivisions.  Liberal  Conservatives  and  non-Liberal,  Conservative 
Liberals  and  non-Conservative,  all  differ  on  the  point  of  institu* 

*  JAfe  of  C.  J.  Fox.    By  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  J.  Russell.    Bentley. 
Mem/om  of  the  (hurt  of  Qtorge  /F.     By  the  Duke  of  Buckingham. 
Hurst  and  Blackett. 
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tions.  But  tlie  distinction  between  Whig  and  Tory  whicli  once 
partially  corresponded  with  this  one^  no  longer  corresponds  with 
it  at  aU ;  and  it  may  be  worth  our  while^  therefore^  to  examine 
with  some  little  care  in  what  the  remainder  of  that  distinction 
consisted:  whether  it  still  survives,  and  if  so,  how  far  it  may 
influence  the  political  prospects  of  the  country.  The  inquiry 
which  might  at  first  sight  appear  too  nearly  akin  to  a  spirit  of 
political  antiquarianism  to  interest  the  pubhc  at  large,  has  this 
practical  use,  that  it  may  help  us  to  understand  what  we  have  to 
expect  from  our  present  class  of  rulers,  who  have  all  been  nurtured 
in  the  old  traditions  and  whose  every  act  is  more  or  less  coloured 
by  the  circumstance.  The  substitution  of  any  other  class  in  the 
community  for  this  one  seems  incalculably  remote;  nor  are  the 
traditions  of  an  hereditary  aristocracy  easily  eradicated.  We  hope, 
therefore,  that  in  throwing  our  notice  of  the  two  works  before  us 
into  the  shape  of  a  few  remarks  on  this  subject,  critical  rather 
than  dogmatic,  and  suggestive  rather  than  exhaustive,  we  may 
not  be  thought  to  have  departed  from  our  proper  province,  espe- 
cially when  it  is  considered  that  they  represent,  respectively,  the 
beginning  and  the  end  of  that  middle  period  of  Toryism  and 
Whiggery  to  which  many  people  still  continue  to  look  for  the 
more  characteristic  features  of  the  two  creeds. 

The  history  of  these  two  doctrines  divides  itself  easily  into  three 
periods :  the  first  extending  from  the  Revolution  to  the  accession 
of  George  the  Third;  the  second  from  the  accession  of  George 
III.  to  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832;  the  third  from  the  Reform 
Bill  of  1832  to  the  present  day.  During  the  first  of  these  periods 
the  Whigs  were  occupied  in  the  maintenance  of  the  Protestant 
succession;  the  Tories,  in  combating  the  means  by  which  that 
succession  was  maintained.  Both  were  unquestionably  right. 
The  end  was  a  great  public  good;  the  means  were  a  great  public 
misfortune;  and  we  know  of  no  stage  in  the  history  of  English 
politics  at  which  it  is  so  difficult,  on  looking  back,  to  determine 
which  side  we  should  have  taken,  as  during  the  grand  Parliament- 
ary match  between  Walpole  and  Wyndham.  But  the  motives  of 
the  Whig  party  we  must  remember,  during  the  early  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  were  of  a  very  mixed  nature.  Without  going 
the  length  of  the  famous  '^  Venetian  Constitution  "  view,  we  may 
fairly  say  that  the  Whigs  themselves  could,  perhaps,  hardly  have 
said  which  was  foremost  in  their  calculations,  the  Hanoverian  dy- 
nasty or  the  *'  Revolution  Families.^'  To  put  it  as  moderately  as 
possible,  they  had  brought  themselves  to  believe  that  the  two  were 
inseparably  wound  up  with  one  another ;  and  they,  perhaps,  did 
not  care  to  ask  themselves  too  curiously  which  was  the  final  cause 
of  the  new  system,  and  which  only  the  efficient.  But  after  all 
danger  to  that  new  system  had  disappeared,  we  can  allow  them  the 
ben^t  of  the  doubt  no  longer.  We  can  afford  to  admit  the 
purity  of  their  original  purpose.    But  by  the  time  that  was  fsurly 
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accomplished,  they  had  become  so  enamoiired  of  the  means^  that 
these  in  tarn  became  an  end.  From  this  point  the  more  peculiar 
attribntes  of  Whiggery  emerge  into  broad  daylight.  The  cloud 
of  circumstance  in  which  their  policy  had  hitherto  been  enveloped 
dispersed;  they  were  no  longer  the  servants  of  the  more  enlightened 
part  of  public  opinion,  fighting  the  good  fight  against  Popery  and 
arbitrary  power;  but  a  compact  oligarchy  demanding,  as  of  right, 
the  exclusive  control  of  Government,  and  forcing  the  sovereign  to 
submit  to  them  with  all  the  insulting  arrogance  of  a  Warwick  or 
a  Regent  Murray.  ^'  The  disposition  of  places,^^  said  Lord  Hard- 
wicke  to  George  II.,  after  His  Majesty  had  consented  to  the  form- 
ation of  the  Pelham  ministry  in  1744,  '^is  not  enough,  if  your 
Majesty  takes  pains  to  show  the  world  you  disapprove  of  your 
own  work.^'  "  My  work !  *^  said  the  indignant  sovereign,  "  I  was 
forced  and  threatened."  ''  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Pitt  to  the  King,  in 
1763,  "  your  (Jovernment  cannot  be  carried  on  without  the  great 
Pamilies  who  have  supported  the  Revolution  Government,  and 
other  great  persons  of  whose  abilities  and  integrity  the  public 
have  had  experience.'*  "Well,  Mr.  Pitt,"  said  George  III.,  "this 
won't  do."  The  same  influence  was  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
King  in  the  distribution  of  patronage.  Dr.  Robinson  was  pro- 
posed for  the  Archbishopric  of  Armagh  during  the  Grenville 
administration ;  upon  which  the  Duke  of  Bedford  instructed  his 
Prime  Minister,  Lord  Sandwich,  to  let  the  Court  know  that  the 
appointment  would  be  disagreeable  to  him.  The  King  very  soon 
had  reason  to  regret  the  audacity  which  had  prompted  nim  to  dis- 
regard this  intimation.  In  the  following  year  he  was  seized  with 
so  severe  an  attack  of  illness,  that  on  his  recovery  he  thought  it 
but  right  to  make  arrangements  for  a  Regency.  The  ministry 
agreed  to  propose  to  Parliament  that  the  power  of  appointment 
should  be  vested  in  the  King,  but  limited  to  "  either  the  Queen  or 
any  other  person  of  the  Royal  Family  usually  resident  in  Great 
Britain."  When  the  Bill  was  brought  into  the  House  of  Lords, 
some  oncj  at  whose  instigation  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt,  inquired 
what  was  meant  by  the  "  Royal  Family  ?  "  The  Duke  of  Bedford 
thereupon  immediately  rose  and  saia,  that  he  looked  upon  the 
Royal  Family  as  comprising  only  those  members  of  it  in  the  order 
of  succession  to  the  throne — "  a  strange  technical  quibble,"  as  Lord 
Mahon  well  calls  it,  by  which  the  Princess  Dowager  of  Wales, 
the  King's  mother,  was  excluded  from  nomination.  The  outrage 
was  well  chosen.  The  King  was  deeply  wounded.  Not  the  more 
because  he  was  warmly  attached  to  his  mother,  than  because  it 
seemed  very  like  an  implied  sanction  of  the  slanderous  rumours 
which  had  oeen  circulated  against  her  character.  He  remonstrated 
with  tears  in  his  eyes.  He  entreated  that  the  wording  of  the  Bill 
might  be  altered  in  the  House  of  Commons.  But  his  ministers 
refosed  to  the  last ;  and  it  was  reserved  for  the  Opposition,  who 
hated  Grenville  more  than  they  hated  the  Princess,  to  efface  this 
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deliberate  insult  to  their  sovereign.  It  is  not  surprising;,  after 
this,  that  His  Majesty  should  have  contemplated  some  change  in 
his  administration.  But  he  failed  in  his  overtures  to  Pitt,  who 
waa  dissuaded  from  taking  office  by  the  Gronville  faction,  though 
convinced  that  it  was  his  duty  to  do  so,  and  though  Burke  pre- 
dicted the  formation  of  a  powerful  and  popular  Cabinet  if  he  con- 
sented. Pitt  had  married  Grenville^s  sister,  and  sadly  exclaimed, 
when  compelled  to  yield  to  their  representations : — 

^Ehctineti  me  teque  soror  populmnqne  patresque 
SidonkM  urbemque  tiuoo." 

The  day  of  emancipation  was  not  yet  come,  and  the  King  was 
thrown  back  upon  his  old  ministers,  whose  triumph  was  now  com- 
plete. Seeing  that  he  had  at  present  no  resource  but  themselves, 
they  presented  him  with  an  ultimatum,  consisting  of  five  points, 
on  which  they  required  him  to  yield.  There  is  no  occasion  to 
specify  them  here.  The  King  held  out  for  a  time,  but  was  finally 
obliged  to  give  way,  as  he  was  obliged  twenty  years  later  in  the 
case  of  the  first  rortland  ministry,  exclaiming  as  he  did  so,  *^  I 
see  that  I  must  yield — I  do  it  for  the  good  of  my  people.'*'  But  his 
cup  was  not  yet  full.  His  Majesty  had  surrcnderea,  it  was  true. 
But  as  Lord  Hardwicke  said  to  George  II.,  what  was  the  good  of 
that  if  he  allowed  the  world  to  see  that  he  disapproved  of  his  own 
work  ?  Why  here  was  the  young  Duke  of  Devonshire  come  to  ' 
town  with  his  three  uncles.  They  had  been  invited  to  Court,  and 
were  received  with  marked  civility.  This  would  never  do.  It  was 
essential  to  the  Bedford  policy  that  the  King  should  not  only  be 
kept  in  chains,  but  that  he  snould  affect  to  hug  them.  Accord- 
ingly the  Duke  of  Bedford  took  an  opportunity  of  letting  His 
Majesty  understand  his  true  position.  If  he  imagined  he  was  a 
free  agent,  or  was  to  choose  his  friends  as  he  liked,  he  must  be 
finally  undeceived.  What  passed  at  the  private  interview  which  the 
Duke  obtained  for  this  purpose  has  been  variously  represented. 
Junius  says,  that  "he  repeatedly  gave  the  King  the  lie,  and  left 
him  in  convulsions.'*  In  the  memoir  of  Lord  Rockingham  it  is 
stated,  on  the  authority  of  Walpole,  ''  that  the  insult  was  so  gross 
that  the  King  was  nearly  suffocated  with  indignation.**  Very 
likely  these  accounts  are  greatly  exaggerated.  But  it  is  easy  to 
see  from  the  Duke's  own  version  of  the  story  [vide  Bedford  corre- 
spondence), that  he  was  resolved  upon  neither  more  nor  less  than 
this :  to  make  the  King  feel,  that  is,  that  he  was  dependent  on 
the  Revolution  Families ;  to  resolutely  nip  all  these  efforts  at  in- 
dependence in  the  bud ;  and  that  provided  he  accomplished  this 
object,  His  Majesty's  own  feelings  were  a  matter  of  secondary 
consideration  to  him. 

In  recalling  to  our  readers*  attention  these  thrico-told  tales, 
we  arc  not  actuated  by  any  desire  to  vilify  the  Whig  partjf.     TTe ' ' 
only  point  to  them  as  evidence  that  the  so-called  ^^  ReVoluli&n 
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families/'  whatever  might  be  their  feads  among  themadvea,  were 
now  resolved  apon  a  settled  scheme  of  action,  and  upon  conduct- 
ing the  affairs  of  this  country  upon  the  basis  of  a  territorial  oli- 
garchy.    There  is  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  this  theory,  both 
practically  and  speculativelv.     It  may  be  urged  with  some  force, 
that  between  this  and  absolutism  there  was  no  middle  path.    That 
although  George  III.,  supposing  him  to  have  nourished  any  such 
designs  as  were  attributed  to  him,  would  at  first  have  been  re- 
strained by  the  laws,  to  which  the  Stuarts  professed  to  be  supe- 
rior, and  could  only  have  exercised  such  absolutism  as  consisted 
in  following  out  his  own  private  ideas  of  policy,  yet  that  a  series 
of  refractory  Parliaments  might  possibly  have  been  succeeded  by 
an  attempt  to  govern  without  them ;  an  aggression  to  which  the 
people,   habituated  once  more  to  high  notions  of  prerogative, 
might  have  offered  only  a  divided  resistance,  with  the  additional 
disadvantage  of  a  powerful  standing  army  on  the  Royal  side.   We 
are  far  from  saying  that  such  arguments  would  be  wholly  chi- 
merical ;  or  that  the  Whigs  were  either  ridiculous  or  factious  in 
speculating,  or  pretending  to  speculate,  upon  such  possibilities. 
Men  must  be  judged  entirely  by  what  they  might  fairly  and  rea- 
sonably be  expected  to  comprehend  at  the  moment  they  are  called 
upon  to  act;  though  to  exclude  from  our  estimate  every  element 
of  calculation  which  is  founded  upon  later  experience  is,  perhaps, 
one  of  the  most  difficult  tasks  which  human  nature  is  required 
to  perform.     But  in  judging  of  political  characters  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary.     Pulteney  and  Bolingbroke,  who  saw  the  per- 
fection of  English  government  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
and  could  not  fairly  be  expected  to  detect  the  germs  of  a  better 
one   beneath  the  bank-notes  of  Walpole,  are  justified   on  the 
same  ground;  and  the  shelter  we   extend   to  them  we  do  not 
deny  to  the  Pelhams,  the  Grenvilles,  and  the  Bussells.     That 
the  apprehended  result,  a  mayor  of  the  Palace,  or  a  Charles 
the  First,  would  have  followed  in  either  case,  we  cannot  bring 
ourselves    to    believe.       George    III.    was    never    wanting    in 
those  parts  which  help   a  man   to  keep   his  throne.     At  his 
own  accession.  Prince  Charles  Edward  was  but  forty  years  of 
age.     But  fifteen  years  had  elapsed  since  Scotland  had  openly 
declared  for  him,  and  England  displayed  symptoms  of  wide- 
spread disaffection.    The  family  compact  had  united  the  most 
formidable  powers  of  the   Continent  in  a  league  against  this 
country.     Nor  could  France  and  Spain  have  devised  any  scheme 
that  would  have  afforded  them  so  immediate  a  revenge  on  the 
authors  of  their  misfortune,  and  so  strong  a  security  against 
their  recurrence,  as  the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts.     George  III. 
must  have  felt  that,  in  carrying  his  appeal  to  loyalty,  as  far 
as  would  have  been  required  for  the  success  of  his   supposed 
designs,  he  would  have  been  placing  a  very  dangerous  weapon 
in  the  hands  of  his  subjects ;  and  though  it  is  impossible  to 
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say  to  what  extent  certain  of  his  courtiers  may  have  advised 
him  to  proceed,  our  own  conviction  is  that  his  native  good  sense 
would  nave  stopped  him  in  time  hefore  any  disastrous  con- 
sequences ensued.  Whether,  therefore,  the  alarm  professed  by 
the  Whigs  was  real  or  assumed  we  will  not  undertake  to  say.  if 
real,  it  must  very  speedily  have  vanished.  But,  whether  or  no, 
it  was  open  to  the  Whigs  to  argue  that  oligarchy  liraa  in  the 
abstract  a  good  form  of  Government ;  and,  whatever  was  at  the 
bottom  of  their  conduct,  it  is  very  clear  that  in  thwarting  the 

fiersonal  wishes  of  the  King  they  were  actuated  rather  by  a  feeling 
hat  it  was  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  their  system  that  he 
should  be  made  to  feel  the  curb,  than  from  any  actual  pleasure  in 
witnessing  his  humiliation.  Granting  their  theory  of  Kovemment 
to  be  sound,  we  cannot  say  they  were  so  very  much  to  blame.  But 
the  only  excuse  for  their  conduct  is,  that  they  were  deliberately 
acting  on  this  theory. 

It  is  not,  then,  we  repeat,  for  the  purpose  of  blackening  the 
Whigs  that  we  recall  these  familiar  anecdotes ;  but  simply  that 
we  may  bring  out  more  clearly  their  fundamental  diflFerence  from 
the  Tories,  which  consisted  not  so  much  in  their  pohcy,  as  in  their 
method  of  government ;  two  things  which  the  reader  will  observe 
are  perfectly  distinct  from  one  another,  though  apt  to  be  con- 
founded. The  Whig  opinion  was,  that  the  leading  members  of  the 
aristocracy  were  the  natural  rulers  of  the  people.  The  policy 
they  should  adopt  at  any  particular  moment  was  very  much  a 
matter  of  accident,  and  depended  on  which  side  of  the  House 
they  sat.  In  the  nature  of  things,  there  was  no  reason  why  th^ 
should  be  one  whit  more  liberal  than  their  opponents.  Indeed,  if 
we  are  guided  by  history,  there  is  rather  less,  since  we  have  had 
far  more  reformmg  kings  than  reforming  aristocracies,  who  sit 
nearer  to  thew  aves  of  mnovation,  and  ares  ooner  wetted  by  its 
flow.  The  Whig  theory,  however,  such  as  we  have  described  it,  is 
perfectly  intelligible  and  consistent,  and  that  it  was  their  theory  is 
patent  m  every  act  of  their  poUtical  career,  and  in  every  page  of 
their  literary  remains. 

Their  literary  work  alone  is  a  monument  of  their  exclusive  and 
clannish  spirit.  Their  history  has  been  completely  written  by 
themselves.  From  1740  to  1830,  it  extends  in  one  unbrokoi 
chain  of  memoir  and  correspondence,  to  which  the  Torieil  have 
iiothing  to  compare.  First  in  order  come  the  Grenville  papers  and 
the  Bedford  and  Chatham  correspondence,  which  cover  very  neatly 
the  same  ground — that  is,  from  about  1740  to  1780.  Wie  first 
of  these  publications  forms  a  sort  of  Chronicle  of  the  house  of 
Grenville,  represented  by  the  two  brothers,  the  Earl  of  Temple 
and  George  Grenville,  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  from  1708  to 
1765,  father  of  Lord  Grenville,  the  well-known  sdiolar  and  t^ienh 
man,  and  great  grandfather  of  the  present  Duke  of  Buckingham. 
It  contains  abundant  testimony  to  the  thraldom  in  which  the  King 
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was  held,  as  well  as  to  the  long  and  prosv  harangues  with  Which 
the  Prime  Minister  so  oppressed  his  Koyaf  master.  It  terminates 
with  the  year  1777.  Tne  Bedford  correspondence  commences  in 
1742,  and  terminates  in  1770,  and  consists  of  letters  to  and  from 
John,  fourth  Duke  of  Bedford,  and  his  numerous  dependants  and 
servants.  ^The  first  Government  which  was  graced  by  the  acces- 
sion of  this  nobleman,  was  that  of  Mr.  Pelham,  which  was  forced 
upon  the  King,  as  already  stated,  in  December,  1744,  and  held 
office  more  than  ten  years.  Of  the  fourteen  persons  of  whom 
this  Cabinet  was  composed,  thirteen  were  noblemen,  and  eight  of 
the  thirteen,  Dukes.  Such  was  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  introduc- 
tion to  public  life,  and  he  seems,  ever  after,  to  have  fully  acted  up 
to  the  impression  which  he  must  then  have  acquired.  The  Chatham 
correspondence  extends  from  1741  to  1778,  and  is  in  the  main  a 
confirmation  of  all  the  conclusions  we  derive  from  the  other  two. 
Next  in  order  come  the  memoirs  and  correspondence  of  the 
Marquis  of  Rockingham,  edited  by  Lord  Albemarle,  1760  to  1783. 
Then  the  correspondence  of  Fox,  1764  to  1806,  and  the  Life  of 
Fox,  by  Lord  J.  Bussell,  of  which  the  first  volume  is  now  before 
us.  Wien  the  series  of  publications  by  the  present  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  extending  from  1782  to  1830,  being  severally 
fentitled  •'  The  Court  and  Cabinets  of  George  III.,'*  "  Memoirs  of 
the  Court  of  the  Regency,'*  and  the  recently  published  "  Memoirs 
of  the  Court  of  George  iV. ;''  and  finally  we  have  Lord  Holland's 
inetooirs  of  the  Whig  party  from  1800  to  1808.  It  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  this  one-sided  presentation  of  public  afi^airs, 
during  a  period  of  nearly  ninety  years,  carefully  embellished  by  a 
Series  of  brilliant  essayists,  and  recommended  to  the  upper  sections 
of  society  by  the  high  social  qualities  of  those  whose  virtues  it 
recorded,  should  have  produced  a  deep  and  permanent  impression 
upon  the  public  mind.  That  impression  has  no  doubt  oeen,  to 
&ome  extent,  shaken  by  very  recent  events.  But  it  recjuires  but  a 
turn  of  the  wheel  of  Fortune  in  favour  of  the  Whig  party  to 
revive  it  in  all  its  force  j  to  throw  the  essentials  of  that  party 
into  the  shade,  and  bring  out  their  incidents  into  bold  relief;  to 
induce  oblivion  of  the  theory  on  which  it  was  founded,  and  to  fix 
the  public  gaze  upon  those  popular  measures,  of  which  circum- 
stance, rather  than  principle,  constituted  it  the  author. 

Even  the  Whigs,  however,  seem  to  have  been  occasionally  sensible 
of  the  improper  subjection  to  which  their  party  would  reduce  the 
Crown.  Mr.  Pitt,  notwithstanding  his  recommendation  of  the 
"Revoldtion  Families"  and  "other  great  persons,"  seems  at  one 
time  to  have  felt  it  his  duty  to  assist  the  King,  nor  would  it  be 
6kiy  t6  say  how  far  the  conduct  of  his  pupil,  Lord  Shelbume,  in 
1783,  tnay  have  been  infiuenced  by  these  reminiscences.  Tha 
Duke  of  Bedford  himself,  notwithstanding  his  attempts  at  different 
times  to  keep  the  King  dependent  on  the  Whigs,  was  excited  to  a 
momentary  indignation  by  the  conduct  of  Pitt  and  Temple  in  1763, 
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ancl  dedaired  that  lie  would  stand  by  the  King  and  his  adminU* 
tratiou  to  the  utmost  of  his  power.  And  Mr.  Fox  in  1772,  two 
years  after  his  entry  into  public  life,  pronounced  a  warm  eulogiam 
ou  the  Tory  minister,  Lord  North,  ''  whose  political  principles  he 
admired."  * 

The  resignation  of  Lord  North  in  1782,  again  left  the  King  to 
the  mercy  of  his  old  enemies.  His  Majesty,  however,  entertained 
no  rooted  dislike  to  either  Lord  Rockingham  or  his  immediate 
followers ;  and  as  long  as  the  Marquis  livea  he  seems  to  have  borne 
the  change  with  equanimity.  With  the  death  of  that  nobleman, 
however,  the  old  struggle  which  had  embittered  the  first  years  erf 
his  reicn  recommenced.  The  King  was  determined  not  to.  give 
himself  over  to  the  Fox  and  Portland  interest.  The  latter  wejqc 
resolved  that  Shelbumc,  who  succeeded  Lord  Rockingham,  should 
not  remain  minister*  And  now  commenced  that  unfortunate 
passage  in  the  history  of  the  great  Whig  leader,  which  not  even 
Lord  John  Russell  condescends  to  palliate.  The  invectives  whic^ 
Fox  had  night  after  night  launched  at  the  head  of  the  late  minister; 
the  censure  of  his  policy  and  the  exposure  of  his  principles,  to 
which  an  enthusiastic  Opposition  had  listened  for  so  many  years, 
were  now  all  forgotten  in  the  stings  of  disappointment,  and  the 
hopes  of  revenge.  And  to  throw  out  the  two  ablest  statesmen  of 
the  day,  whose  onlv  crime  was  to  have  won  the  Royal  confidence 
which  was  withheld  from  himself,  Charles  Fox,  in  an  unhappy 
moment  for  his  reputation,  agreed  to  the  famous  coalition  witn 
Lord  North.  Yet  whatever  crime  could  be  imputed  to  Shelbume, 
could  be  imputed  with  far  more  justice  to  North.  Both  were  the 
'*  King's  ministers,*'  both  had  come  into  his  views  of  government; 
only  North  had  gone  the  farther  of  the  two.  For  him  accprdinglv 
to  turn  round  upon  the  very  system  which  he  had  done  so  much 
to  establish,  and  upon  the  Sovereign  who  perhaps,  but  for  him, 
would  have  abandoned  it,  was  conduct  that  can  hardly  be  excused. 
But  he  was,  jierhaps,  justified  in  supposing  that  his  colleague's 
want  of  principle  would  go  far  to  overshadow  his  own  want  of 
gratitude ;  nor  has  posterity  failed  to  vindicate  his  sagacity,  and 
to  throw  the  chief  odium  of  the  transaction  on  the  party  mo9t 
interested  in  its  success. 

This  union  of  the  above  incongruous  elements  enabled  the  Oppo- 
sition to  place  the  Government  in  a  minority,  when  the  term^  of  the 
treaty  of  Versailles  came  to  be  discussed  in  rarliament  in  the  foUaV" 
ing  February.  And  now  ensued  one  of  the  most  remarkable  .scen^ 
in  the  history  of  English  politics.  The  King  positively  refiiseii  to 
send  for  the  Duke  of  Portland,  whom  the  Opposition  insisted,  on  as 
.minister.  He  tried  Lord  North  separately,  but  the  shrewd. old 
statesman,  who  loved  office,  but  loved  his  ease  a  ^reat  deal  Wtter, 
was  proof  against  his  offers.     He  sent  for  Mr.  Pit^  an^  fiii;  a  few 

♦Life,  p.  34:  '"•''    ■•   "•^''^'•'•* 
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hours  it  seemed  as  if  the  young  commoner  of  twenty-four  had 
allowed  his  cool  judgment  and  prophetic  ambition  to  be  dazzkd  hy 
the  splendour  of  the  prospect;  but  in  a  little  while  his  ordinary 
self-possession  reasserted  itself,  and  he  resolved  to  bide  his  time. 
Not  even  when  the  Bedfords  and  the  Grenvilles  presented  hira 
with  their  ultimatum^  was  the  King  so  thoroughly  incensed.  Hid 
yacht  was  in  readiness  to  convey  him  to  Hanover,  and  the  Queien  is 
alleged  to  have  approved  of  his  design.  For  nearly  two  naonths  the 
country  remained  without  a  Government,  the  heads  of  departments 
merely  continuing  to  perform  routine  duty.  At  length,  after  a 
bitter  struggle,  the  King 'gave  way,  and  the  Duke  kissed  hands  as 
Prime  Minister.  This  time,  however,  the  humiliation  of  the  Kilig^ 
and  the  supremacy  of  the  oligarchic  party,  was  of  brief  duration. 
The  coalition  had  disgusted  the  country,  and  some  of  those  families 
who  had  once  been  the  staunchest  of  the  great  Whig  connection, 
began  to  grow  ashamed  of  their  position.  Among  these  was  Lord 
Temple,  eldest  son  of  George  Grenville;  and  it  is  curious  that  the 
man  whom  the  King  selected  for  his  confidant  on  this  occasioi), 
should  have  been  the  son  of  that  statesman  who,  twenty  yeafs 
before,  had  offered  him  a  like  outrage  to  that  of  which  he  now 
complained.  His  letter  to  Lord  Temple,  who  was  in  Ireland  when 
the  Coalition  came  in,  is  quite  sulBScient  to  vindicate  His  Majesty 
from  those  charges  of  treachery  to  his  own  ministers  which  have 
been  so  freely  brought  against  him.  He  there  says  plainly  that 
l^e  has  accepted  the  administration  which  the  House  of  Commons 
has  forced  upon  him,  rather  than  allow  the  ordinary  business  of 
the  country  to  be  arrested.  But  that  it  is  not  to  be  expected  he 
should  give  his  confidence  to  ministers  so  appointed,  or  cease  to 
look  out  for  an  opportunity  of  dismissing  them.  In  these  senti- 
ments Lord  Temple  fully  concurred.  Nor  was  it  very  long  before 
the  opportunity  came.  Fox's  India  Bill,  which  struck  a  fresh  blow 
at  the  Royal  [Prerogative,  furnished  the  King  himself  with  a  fresh 
ground  of  complaint ;  and  the  sympathy  of  the  great  corporations, 

,  who  dreaded  the  precedent  it  afforded,  encouraged  hira  to  act  upon 
the  impulse.  The  moment  had  at  length  arrived  which  was  to 
compensate  for  the  mortification  of  twenty  years.  Nor  was  the 
Royal  revenge  without  a  certain  dramatic  effect.  A  messenger 
was  aent  at  midnight  to  Fox  and  Lord  Portland,  to  bid  them 
deliver  up  their  seals  on  the  morrow  by  the  hands  of  the  Under 
Secretaries,  as  their  own  presence  was  cUstasteful  to  His  Majesty, 
f  itt  was  again  applied  to,  and  this  time  he  did  not  refuse.  Con- 
fident in  his  own  genius,  and  not  unmindful  of  the  gradual  change 
which  had  been  coming  over  the  public  opinion  of  the  country,  he 

.  boldly  took  his  stand  against  the  whole  weight  of  the  Revolution 
mt;erpst^  and  very  shortly  had  the  satisfaction  to  find  himself  the 
mosl  popular  minister  since  Chatham.     Addresses  poured  in  from 

'Xoiidoii  iiid  Hie  great  tbwns,  congratulating  His  Majesty  on  the 
firmness  he  had  displayed^  and  full  of  sympathy  and  admiration 
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tot  Mr.  Pitt.  And  though  the  majority  of  the  Commons  still 
continued  against  bim>  the  yonng  premier  now  felt  that  the  battle 
was  won^  and  that  he  had  only  to  choose  the  right  moment  for  9 
dissolution  to  convert  it  into  a  harmless  minority. 

Such  is  an  outline  of  that  famous  contest  in  which  the  most 
popular  of  English  Sovereigns  from  Elizabeth  to  Victoria  stemmed 
the  progress  of  oligarchy,  though  it  was  bevond  his  power  to 
eradicate  it.  Xiord  John's  present  volume,  which  is  peither  well 
printed,  well  written,  well  begun,  nor  well  ended,  stops  short  at 
this  convenient  landing*place,  and  terminates  with  the  defeat  of 
Lord  Shelbume.  But  elsewhere^  he  has  favoured  us  with  bis 
views  upon  this  great  political  crisis,  and  professes  to  deduce  from 
it  results  that  have  been  very  disastrous  to  this  country.  But  for 
that,  says  he,  the  Catholic  question  would  have  been  settled  forty 
years  sooner  than  it  was,  and  the  country  have  continued  to  be 
governed  by  its  ablest  men,  which  with  astonishing  ndiveU  be 
alleges  to  be  the  peculiar  result  of  the  Whig  system.  With  regard 
to  the  first  point,  we  can  only  say  that  to  have  carried  an  Eman- 
cipation Bill  any  time  during  the  reign  of  George  III.,  the  Whi^s 
must  Jiave  tr^ted  the  whole  people  of  this  country  as  they  had  long 
treated  its  kings — allowed  them,  that  is,  to  have  no  opinion  of  their 
own.  For  the  popular  feeling  on  the  subject  is  universally  ad- 
mitted to  have  been  as  strongly  anti-Catholic  as  His  Majesty's,  and 
to  say,  therefore,  that  but  for  the  result  of  the  general  Section  of 
1784,  the  Catholic  question  would  hlive  be^n  settled  earlier,  is 
only  to  say  in  fact,  that  if  .the  King  and  the  people  had  thought  dif- 
ferently they  would  have  consented  to  a  di£^rent  policy,  and  have 
returned  a  different  class  of  r^resentatives — ^not  a  very  striking 
conclusion  to  arrive  at.  In  regard  to  the  second  point  we  shall  have 
more  to  say  presently*  But  we  may  observe  in  passing  that  Mr. 
Fitt  was  at  least  the  equal  of  Mr.  Fox  as  ^  minister,  and  that 
Canning,  Castlereagh,  and  Peel,  could  not  have  been  readily  over- 
matched by  any  three  statesnien  in  the  Whig  ranks  from  1810  to 
1830.  Lord  John  Bussell's  assertion^  however,  is  quite  in  accord- 
ance with  the  pure  Whig  creed,  which  holds  that  a  certain  number 
of  great  families  in  whom  political  talent  is  hereditary,  are  the 
natural  rulers  of  the  kingdom,  and  teaches  its  disciples  that  what- 
ever ability  exists  outside  the  pale,  is  there  uo  doubt  for  some  wise 
purppse  of  Providence,  about  which  it  is  useless  to  speculate,  but 
is  no  more  intended  to  take  part  in  the  mysteries  of  a  government, 
than  a  heretic  is  to  sit  in  the  chair  of  St.  Peter. 

The  effect  of  the  King's  victory  in  1784  upon  the  Whig  party 
appears  to  have  been  this :  not  that  they  claimed  any  the  less  to 
be  the  de  jure  ministers  of  England ;  but  that  they  abandoned 
their  scheme  of  controlling  the  Royal  inclinations.  They  tacitly 
conceded  the  King's  right  to  certain  powers,  which  they  had  before 

*  Fox  Owrespondenee. 
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refused  him.  Bnt  they  stil^  i}phel4  the  doctrme  that  his  govern- 
ment was  in  the  main  to  rest  on  aristocratic  support,  and  represent 
aristocratic  interests.  They  still  dung  to  the  dogma  that  they 
were  the  constitutional  party,  and  that  when  they  were  not 
employed,  the  Government  must,  of  necessity,  be  meditating  some 
miachief.  But  the  external  differ!enap  between  themselves  and  the 
Tories  changed  so  considerably  after  the  outbreak  of  the  French 
JLevolution,  that  we  are  apt  to  lose  sight  of  its  previous  and  more 
essential  aspect.  The  midway  position  of  a  man  like  Lord  Qren- 
ville  did  much  to  qualify  it.  While  the  more  healthy  and  mas- 
culine tone  impart&d  by  Mr.  Pitt  to  the  Tories,  and  the  more 
courtly  one  imparted  by  the  Prince  £egeot  to  the  Whigs,  brought 
them  much  nearer  to  an  agreement  on  the  question  ofprerogative. 
New  subjects  of  difference  had  moreover  arisen.  Questioi^s  of 
internal  administration,  that  in  no  way  affected  the  power  of  the 
Crown,  began  to  be  agitated.,  And  in  their  struggles  upon  these 
and  similar  sources  of  contention,  this  earlier  and  deeper  point  of 
difference  was  for  a  while  forgotten.  Unfortunately  for  themselves, 
the  Tories  fprgot  it  also,  or  they  would  have  seen  that  nothing 
was  more  thoroughly  consistent  with  th^  fundamental  principles 
than  a  Pariiamentary  Reform  Bill.  They  allowed  the  Whigs  to 
^e  it  out  of  their  hands,  and  to  acquire  the  reputation  of  being 
the  popular  party,  on  the  faith  of  a  measure  which  would  more 
consistently  have  proceeded  from  themselves.  It  was  only  a  very 
short  time  indeed  before  the  Beform  Bill,  that  the  Whigs  made 
Beform  a  party  measure  of  their  own,  and  then  they  principally 
used  it  to  break  the  power  of  the  Tories,  as  Pitt  would  have  used 
it  in  his  time  to  break  the  power  of  the  Whigs.  The  people  in 
eaich  case  was  the  instrument.  But  there  is  nothing  in  Whig 
principles  to  which  such  a  measure  was  a  whit  more  congenial 
than  m  Tory  principles.  Andy  iu  fact,  to  repeat  what  we  have 
already  pointed  out  more  than  once,  as  the  latter  are  more  monar- 
chical, BO  they  can  be  less  antagonistic  to  the  dissolution  of  oli- 
garchic institutions  than  the  former. 

The  latest  publication  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  the  head 
of  that  House  of  Grenville  of  which  we  have  heard  so  much, 
contains  a  mass  of  the  most  interesting  correspondence,  shedding, 
however,  much  more  light  upon  the  Tories  than  the  Whigs.  At 
the  accession  of  George  IV.,  the  Tories  were  in  somewhat  the  same 
Parliamentary  position  as  the  Whigs  had  been  in  at  the  accession 
of  his  father:  that  is  to  say,  they  had  a  large  Parliamentary  • 
majority,  but  were  divided  among  themselves.  Not  however  by 
family  jealousies,  so  much  as  on  great  public  questions ;  as  for 
instance  the  Catholic  claims  and  the  recognition  of  the  South 
American  Republics.  Lord  Grenville  himself  had  retired  from 
public  life ;  but  his  nephew,  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham,  consi- 
dered the  situation  a  favourable  one  for  reviving  the  influence  of 
his  family,  and  a  third  party,  consisting  of  "  rational  Tories,^*  and 
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i^ffresenting  *  tlie  House  c^  Grenville^  began  to  be  talked  of^ 
¥be  triftfqirisi^  however^  was  not  the  man  to  takea  leading  pATt^ 
tlougb  |)er80nally  ambitions  and  jealoua  to  a  fault  of  the  family 
dignity;  nor  was  there  much  opening  for  his  serrices  in  the 
House  of  Lords^  where  the  Government  was  all-powerful^  both  in 
number  and  talent.  His  iilterest,  however^  was  too  great  not  to 
be  conciliated  if  possible;  and,  accordingly,  his  ^' friend/^  Mr.  C. 
*W.  Wynn,  who  seems  to  have  been  his  managing  man,  as  Lwrd 
Sandwich  had  been  the  Duke  of  Bedford^s,  was  offered  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  Board  of  Control,  and  the  marquis  himself  was 
bought  off  with  the  strawbeny-leaf.  He  made  one  mora  effort  to 
get  into  l!he  Cabinet,  in  1828,  but  was  characteristically  put 
down  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  wrote  him  the  foUowii^ 
letters — 

«  Windsor  Castle,  Oot  4, 1623. 
«My  dear  Duke, 

<*  I  am  vtty  much  obliged  for  your  Utter  of  the  28th. 

^  You  may  rely  upon  it,  that  whenever  I  give  you  an  opinion  upon  any 
•ubjeet  it  shall  be  my  teal  one,  and  I  will  disguise  nothing  from  you.  You 
Ml  a  vei^  high  station,  and  your  talents  qualify  you  eminently  for  a  seat  in 
the  Cabinet.  But  liiat  is  not  always  enough ;  and  it  is  impossible  for  any 
man  to  force  himself  into  that  situation.  When  the  connection  between 
.your  family  and  the  Government  was  formed,  C.  Wyun  was  considered  its 
je^resentative  in  the  Cabinet.  It  is  certainly  true,  not  only  that  there  was 
no  exclusion  of  you  or  of  anvbody  else,  and  on  the  contrary  I  heard  that 
you  stipulated  that  you  might  brinff  ^our  claim  under  consideration  when 
you  should  think  iM*oper.  But  I  Uunk  that  the  recollection  of  Wynn's 
position  should  in  some  degree  guide  your  discretion  upon  this  subject,  and 
that  ^ou  should  look  for  means  in  which  your  very  natural  wish  to  have  a 
seat  m  the  Cabinet  can  be  gratified  without  injury  to  him. 

"  Believe  me,  ever  yours  most  sincerely, 

"Wellikoton." 

His  ambition  being  thus  rebuked,  he  fell  back  upon  more  inno- 
cent recreations,  became  learned  in  minerals,  and  corresponded 
(of  course  only  through  his  men)  with  Sir  Walter  Scott  upon  the 
subject  of  tartans.  By  the  bye,  in  perusing  this  correspondence, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  Doke  of  Bedford,  nothing  has  struck  us 
more  than  the  paucity  of  letters  from  these  great  personages  to 
their  friends.  Whether  their  letters  have  been  kept  back  owing 
to  the  badness  of  the  spelling  or  to  the  fatuity  of  their  contents, 
or  whether  they  never  wrote  any  more  than  are  here  printed,  we 
have  no  means  of  ascertaining.  But  we  rather  conclude  that  they 
affected  a  kind  of  ^^ms-regal  state,  and  that  when  they  wished 
to  communicate  their  wishes  to  a  minister  or  other  potentate,  a 
Sandwich  or  a  Rigby,  a  Croker  or  a  Wynn,  received  his  instruc- 
tions for  the  purpose,  and  that  the  ducal  dignity  did  not  conde- 
scend to  pen  and  ink. 

In  1828,  the  Duke  went  to  Italy,  and  returned  to  this  country 
in  November,  1829.  During  the  stormy  period  which  terminated 
in  the  passage  of  the  Reform  Bill,  he  again  intrigued  to  become 
the  head  of  a  third  political  party  to  mediate  between  the  ultra- 
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Reformers  and  the  ultra-Tories.  But  he  hajl  not  the  gepius  to 
play  a  part  of  this  kind,  and  the  only  mark  which  his  family  left 
mpon  the  Reform  Bill  was  in  the  celebrated  Chandos  clause,  whidi 
gave  the  50/.  franchise  to  the  counties.  The  duke  died  ia  1839. 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  the  Lord  Chandos  aforesaid  and 
present  duke. 

We  have  said  that  these  Memoirs  shed  considerable  light  upon 
the  Tory  tactics  of  George  the  Pourth^s  reign.  The  key  to  all 
the  Cabmet  intrigues  of  the  period  seems  to  have  been  the  desire 
to  get  rid  of  Mr.  Canning.  We  say  "  seems  "  so,  for  we  can  hardly 
tell  whe&er  the  language  of  the  Duke^s  correspondents  is  ei;ag- 
gerated  or  not.  Thus  Mr.  Freemantle  writes  to  the  Duke,  June 
24,  that  ''  the  language  of  the  Tory  party,  both  of  the  old  and 
present  Court,  is  undisguised  abuse  of  Canning.'^  And  again  in 
the  following  September,  Mr.  Wynn  says,  sneeringly  : — 

'^  Canningcommencefl  his  progress  to-morrow.  He  first  means  to  pass  a 
week  with  Wellesley,  during  which,  though  he  professes  his  intention  to 
avoid  it^  he  means  to  be  obliged  to  speechify  the  Oatholics ;  he  then  goes  to 
Liverpool,  to  speechify  his  quondam  constituents,  and  meet  Mrs.  Oamni^g 
and  his  daughter.  From  thence  to  Lowther,  where  I  conclude,  speechify  he 
ever  so  wisely,  he  will  find  all  ears  stopped  to  his  speeches.  He  taen  returns 
his  pipes  at  Sir  Walter  Scott's,  and  the  improved  harmony  will  burst  on  the 
gude  town  of  Edinburgh  in  a  manner  to  Be  remembered  to  all  sucoeediog 
generations." 

The  following  day  we  have  Mr.  Freemantle  again,  '*  Canning  is 
not  playing  us  fair."  And  indeed  these  two  gentlemen  seem  never 
so  happy  as  when  they  can  send  their  patron  some  ill  news,  or 
abuse  of  the  Foreign  Secretary.  It  is  difficult  to  account  for  the 
existence  of  this  feeling  in  the  house  of  Grenville.  The  moderate 
Toryism  of  Canning  we  should  have  thought  would  have  exactly 
suited  them.  The  truth  we  are  afraid  is  this,  that  with  the  excep* 
tion  of  the  famous  Lord  Grenville,  who  was  moulded  into  shape  by 
Mr.  Pitt,  this  family  has  united  in  itself  the  worst  characteristics  of 
both  the  Whig  and  Tory  creeds.  George  Grenville,  to  the  arbitrary 
disposition  which  produced  the  Stamp  Act,  united  all  the  oligar- 
chic doctrines  of  the  Revolution  Families ;  and  the  nobleman  of 
whom  we  are  now  speaking,  though  anxious  to  accept  office  as  a 
Tory,  would  have  been  far  better  pleased  had  he  been  able  to  de- 
mand it  as  a  Duke.  In  his  hostility  to  Mr.  Canning,  we  have 
therefore  little  doubt  that  we  merely  see  the  old  leaven  of  Whiggery 
in  natural  operation;  and  that  this  spectacle  of  the  Cabinet  virtually 
governed  by  an  unconnected  Commoner,  was  gall  and  wormwood 
to  the  great  Feer  who  had  been  refused  a  seat  in  it  himself. 
Volumes  have  been  written  on  the  treatment  of  Canning  by  the 
Tories,  as  on  the  treatment  of  Burke  by  the  Whigs.  But  no  two 
oases  do  more  to  confirm  the  point  we  have  been  all  along  labouring 
to  establish.  The  Tories  were  afraid  of  Canning  because  they 
diffi^red' ufMQ  policy,  the  Whigs  held  aloof  from  Burke,  with 
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Yfhom  they  a^eed  in  policy^  because  he  was  not  of  the  clan ;  and 
the  feelings  with  whicn  we  now  learn  that  the  Grenville^  regarded 
Mr.  Canning,  must  have  sprung  from  the  same  source,  and  prove 
how  tenaciously  the  Whig  theory  holds  its  ground  wherever  ^t  has 
once  taken  root. 

Some  of  the  most  interesting  letters  in  these  volumes  ar-e  from 
Plunier  Ward  to  the  puke.  There  is  something  half  melancholy 
in  the  following : — 

«  Hyde  House,  J^ij  10, 1824. 
"Mv  dear  Lord  Duke, 

''  While  you  are  contemplaiing  pastora]  life,  and  preparing  for  grouse  in 
the  Highlands,  we  have  oeen  serving  our  country  here  in  the  less  uncon- 
strained husiness  of  gaols  and  sessions ;  (xpropos  to  vhich  they  have  made 
me  a  visiting  magistrate  at  Avlesbunr.  I  nave,  however,  no  county  news 
for  your  Qrace.  There  is  absolutely  nothing  that  I  can  find  politically 
interesting,  and  not  even  a  scandal,  which  is  the  next  thing  to  it.  Lord 
Liverpool  is  however  decidedly  better.  His  pulse  has  got  up  some  times  to 
above  sixty,  and  continues  always  at  or  above  fifty-eight.  The  great  Cabinet 
questions  are  Lisbon,  and  still  evidently  S.  America.  I  told  yoi^r  Qrace  of 
an  expected  merry  dinner  at  which  Ganniog  was  to  meet  Matthews  and 
Golnuux.    Matthews  certainly  played  his  part ;  all  the  rest  as  mute  as  fishes. 

G —  though  amused,  and  often  laughing,  added  nothing  of  himself. 

He  was  indeed  evidently  reveur,  dutrait,  and,  I  should  say,  lo^.  He  stayed 
very  lonff,  but  was  often  closeted,  or  rather  windowed,  with  Huskisson  and 
Stratford  Canning.  The  whisper  ib,  that  he  has  been  stronsly  opposed  in 
^e  Cabinet  by  ^e  Lord  Chancellor  and  Peel  upon  PortugiJ,  but  that  jlxe, 
Lord  Liverpool,  and  the  Duke  joined,  and  over-rufed.  S.  America,  however, 
is  still  a  bone." 

Had  Canning  been  himself,  such  ^,  dinner  would  have  been 
spmetbii?g  to  rememb^F  ^^^  ^  lifetime.  ]}ut  the  knife-grinder's 
wbeel  had  nearly  stopped  running  now.  We  wonder  if  any  such 
symposia  are  held  at  tne  present  day.  Though  alas^  there  are  i^onc 
left  to  pl^y  the  parts  of  a  Canning  or  a  Matthews.  But  society  is 
more  straitlaced  than  of  yore;  and  respectability  would  be  scan- 
dalized at  hearing  of  Mr.  Pisraeli  and  Mr.  Buckstone  meeting 
at  a  bachelor  party.  Notwithstanding  this  circumstance^  how- 
ever, it  strikes  iis  as  latrange  that  there  is  so  little  mention  of  the 
literary  men  of  the  day  in  this  correspoi^dence.  Byrpn  and 
Sydney  Smith  are  quoted  for  their  opinions  of  Canning,  and 
Walter  Scott  is  several  times  introduced.  But  of  men  like  Moore, 
pr  Jeflrey,  or  Giflford,  or  Theodore  IJook,  or  Leigh  Hunt,  men 
whose  writings  had  a  deep  and  wide-spread  influence  upon  public 
opinion  as  well  as  upon  the  politics  of  the  moment,  we  find 
not  a  word.  The  influence  of  newspapers  seems  indeed  to  have 
h^dly  penetrated  to  the  lordly  seclusion  of  Stowe.  But  we  tbink 
the  present  editor  would  have  done  well  to  fill  up  this  omission, 
and  to  have  told  the  public  all  he  could  recollect,  or  could  dis- 
cover, oiP  the  political  power  <rf  the  Press  in  those  days — and  of 
the  weight  then  usually  attached  to  the  John  Bull,  the  Quarterly, 
or  the  Bdinburgh,  Jn  lieu  of  this,  however,  we  have  a  rather 
interesting  sketcb  of  the  Anti-Jacobin^  contained  in  a  summary 
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o£  CaQAing^^  life  which^  with  some  abreviationB;  we  here  present 
to  our  readers : — 

**  The  public  life  of  George  Oaniiing  commenced  at  an  unusually  early 
ase,  for  ft  must  be  dated  from  his  assumption  of  the  duties  of  an  editor 
when  a  boy  at  Eton.  His  labours  on  the  Microcosm,  while  they  prepared 
his  mind  for  more  important  duties,  cannot  but  have  impressed  him  with  a 
certain  sense  of  responsibility,  such  as  is  rarelv  absent  from  those  who 
aspire  to  influence  or  direct  public  opinion.  The  reader  most  pxobaUy 
remembers  in  the  early  letters  of  Horace  Walpole,  a  certain  coterie  among 
his  school  cotemporaries  that  »ye  themselves  particular  claims  to  dis- 
tinction ;  but  of  the  high-sounding  names  thev  shared,  not  one  had  any 
real  significance  or  connection  with  the  duties  of  actual  life.  The  alliance 
that  in  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1786  was  formed  at  Eton  for  the  purpose 
of  conducting  a  periodical  that  should  make  known  the  talent  existing 
within  the  school ,  was  of  a  totally  different  character.  It  consisted  of 
George  Canning  ;  James  Smith,  afterwards  Paymaster  of  the  Kavy ;  Robert 
Smith,  afterwards  M.P.  for  Lincoln ;  John  Hookham  Freie,  afterwards 
ambassador  at  Madrid  ;  and  Lord  Henry  Spencer,  afterwards  ambassador  at 
Berlin ;  the  first  being  manager  and  principal  contributor,  and  the  others 
assisting  with  their  several  pens.  The  paper  was  published  every  Monday 
morning  ^t  Windsor,  the  first  number  on  the  6th  of  November,  and  it  con- 
tinued to  appear  every  week  on  the  same  day  till  July  30, 17S7,  when  it 
ceased  as  a  periodical.  The  boyish  authors  appear  to  have  taken  Addison 
and  Steele  for  models  of  composition  as  many  of  their  literary  predecessors 
had  done  in  their  firat  publbhed  efforts ;  but  there  was  so  mucn  cleverness 
in  these  imitations,  that  they  attracted  considerable  attention,  and  were 
published  collectively  in  two  volumes,  with  the  title  of  the  Microcosm  :  a 
periodical  work  hj  Gregoiy  Griffin,  of  the  college  of  Eton.  The  work  was 
inscribed  to  the  Hev.  Dr.  Da  vies,  the  head  master.  Mr.  Canning's  contri- 
butions are  signed  B. ;  and  of  these  the  most  amusing  are  the  critique  on 
the  heroic  poem  of  ^  The  Knave  of  Hearts  *  (Kos.  11  and  12^,  and  that  on 
the  juvenile  books  published  by  Mr.  Newbery,  of  St.  Paul's  Churchyard 
(No.  90.)  Such  verbal  pleasantries  hove  a  particular  attraction  for  yoijuig 
writers,  and  their  first  literary  essays  are  generally  in  tjiis  direction. 

^  That  '  the  child  is  father  to  the  man  was  further  proved,  according  to 
a  respec.table  authority,  by  other  pjoceedlng9  at  Eton,  in  which  young 
Canning  took  a  share.  ^For  sevenU  years,'  we  are  told,  'a  society  had 
periodically  met  in  a  hall  at  Eton  for  the  purpose  of  discussion.  The 
nuisters  properly  encouraged  the  practice^  for  its  obvious  utility.  It  was  a 
little  House  of  Commons.  Hr.  Speaker  jtook  the  Chair ;  a  Minister  sat  on 
the  Treasury  Bench,  and  faced  as  pold  an  Opposition  as  Eton  could  produce. 
'  The  noble  Lord,'  *  The  Right  Honourable  Gentleman,'  *  My  honou^ble 
firiend,'  were  bandied  from  side  to  side.  The  order,  the  gravity,  the  im- 
pori^nce  of  the  original  assemUy,  were  mimicked  with  the  greatest  success. 
In  the  miniature  senate  the  Crown  and  the  people  had  their  respective 
champions ;  the  advocates  were  as  solemn,  as  eager  for  victory,  and  as  active 
in  obtaininffit  as  the  more  mature  debaters  of  the  Parliament  itself.  Mr. 
(Marquis)  Wellesley^  Mr.  (Earl)  Grev,  and,  at  a  subsequent  period,  Mr. 
Canning  distinguished  themselves  in  the  inteUectual  warfare  of  the  juven^e 
House  of  Commons. 

**  Mr.  Canning  had  been  brought  into  Parliament  by  Mr.  Pitt  in  1793,  and 
had  made  hia  first  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  month  of 
January  of  the  followmff  year.  He  soon  took  a  leading  part  in  the  stormy 
discussions  of  the  perioo,  and  distinguished  himself  by  a  marked  hostility 
to  the  dangerous  sentiments  that  were  then  making  themselves  heard  in 
and  out  of  the  House.  This^  of  course,  recommended  him  to  the  Minister, 
who  in  1796  appointed  him  Under-Secretary  of  State,  am}  secured  his  return 
at  ^  general  election  for  the  Government  Borough  of  Wendover.    His 
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official  ^eryipes  ure^fe^  hoi^eyer,  soon  to  be  eclipsed  bj  duties  of  a  \^MQj, 
different  clivaclef ;  for  iA  Kovember  the  following  year,  in  conjunction  witn 
[kteht^tlistitijl^ihed  statesmen  and  men  of  letters,  he  produced  the  £rst 
Ma^kbiar  of  41  petsoitioal^  the  object  of  which  was  to  expo^&  ihe  ■foUaeieg 
ooi)sti|i|tl7  ojxoMl^ted  bj  the  promoters  of  revolution  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
It  came  out  .under  the  title  of  the  Anti-Jckcobiny  or  Wtekly  Examiner^ 
preceded  hj  a  preface  in  which  the  intentions  of  the  publication  were  care- 
fuUj- explained.  The  detection  of  falsehood,  the  circulation  of  truth,  and 
ike  sufmott  of  the  true  interests  of  the  nation  in  preferenoe  to  an  adm^ 
i^qn  &r  Foreign  usages,  totally  «t  variance  with  English  notions  of  ocdec 
and  good  government^  were  put  forward  aa  its  beet  claims  for  popular 
support. 

**  The  -first  number,  bearing  the  date  *  Monday,  November  20th,  1797,^  in 
eight  pages  oaunrto,  double  columns,  was  published  by  Wright,  of  Piccadilly^ 
under  the  JBoitorship  of  Ihr.  Giffbrd.  Various  attempts  have  beoa  made  to 
identify  the  writers,  but  on  insufficient  authority.  Upcott|  subsequently 
well  known  in  connection  with  the  London  Institution,  and  as  a  collector  of 
Books  and  Autographs,  was  in  the  employment  of  the  Publisher,  and  has 
Msited  that  he  copied  all  the  contributions,  to  prevent  the  handwriting 
being  discQfvered ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  uiat  he  was  admitted  into  tha 
con&ence  of  the  distinguished  men  who  took  such  pains  to  maintain  the 
incognito.    Conspicuous  among  these  was  the  Chancellor  of  the  £xche<juer 

f  William  Pitt),  who  furnished  articles  on  finance,  and  occasionally  assistea 
n  other  ^denartttients,  but  irregukrly,  and  not  to  any  f;reat  extent.  Mr. 
Hookham  Frere,  one  of  the  Labourers  on  the  Microcoimy  wae  also 
engaged  upon  the  AtUi-Jacobin,  and  among  other  pieces, .  furnished  the 
first  part  of  'The  Loves  of  the  Triangles ;'  the  second  and  third  having 
lyeen  written  by  Mr.  Canning,  who,  in  truth,  contributed  the  best  papers, 
and'  60  liberally  that,  considering  his  arduous  official  emplojrments,  ana  the 
vwrio«84emandfl  then  made  upon  his  time,  their  cleverness  is  wonderful.^ 

In  the  letter  of  Mr.  Ward  which  we  have  already  quoted  is  to 
be  foand  an  interesting  comparison  bv  Canning  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel  and  Mr.  Robinson^  the  late  Lord  Ripon;  who  was  at  one 
tijne  considered  quite  his  equal. 

)  ^  We  think  Peel  does  not  like  Robinson's  progress.  Peel  and  the  Duke 
lean  together,  which  throws  (if  it  does  not  proceed  from  other  natural 
causes)  Robinson  with  Canning.  Peel  is,  they  say,  evidently  moody  and 
ungracious  with  his  colleagues  ;  in  fact,  ill  in  health.  I  was  not,  however, 
prepared  to  hear  Robinson  undervalued  by  any  one  ;  yet  the  Duke  thinks 
him  .beyond  his  place  in  public  opinion,  and  even  asserted  he  was  ^  a  shall6# 
fellow.'  This  was  let  out  bv  the  discreet  Arbuthnot,  who  in  the  course  of 
hU  life  has  read  me  many  a  lesson  on  discretion.  Ko  doubt  the  Duke  did 
nt^t  mean  him  to  tell ;  but  tell  he  did,  with  or  without  design  I  know  not ; 
at  least  I  cannot  doubt  the  authority  from  which  I  had  it.  The  same 
authority  informed  me  that  Canning  had  asked  him  (the  antfaoritT)  whirit 
was  thought  comparatively  of  Peel  and  Robinson,  and  which,  if  C^ — ^ 
were  removed,  would  be  likelv  to  take  his  place ;  to  which  he  answered  that 

the  second  line  of  tmployis  thought  though  Rn- was  no  doubt  a  veiy 

eonsidembie  man,  there  wae  nothmf^  in  the  speeches  and  conduct  which  had 
go^  him  so  much  reputation,  which  any  of  themselves  oonld  not  have 
equalled,  but  that  they  all  thought  Peel  superior,  though  R--^ — -  had  more 

iQpularitv  in  the  House,    C — - —  observed  he  believed  that  was  the  truth. 

'he*  subalterns  have  noticed  a  sort  of  indifference  of  manner,  by  no  means 
ceaoealed,  on  th«  part  of  Peel  towards  Canning.*'  ' 

Here  peeps  out  that  peculiar  characteristic  of  Sir  Robert  Pvql 
which  adhered  to  him  through  life,  we  meai^  a  J^i^d,  of.  faiijif 
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d^ttusf  of  his  own  powers^  mingled  with  a  perhaps  unconscious 
coUne^  towards  any  member  of  his  own  party  who  seeined 
likdy  to  ohaUenge  his  position.  For  this  unqnestionable  defeel 
in  his  disposition^  circumstances  are  partially  to  Uame.  It  wa^ 
his  misfortune  to  enter  Parliament  at  a  period^  and  under  the 
auspices  of  a  party,  which  was  not  favourable  to  the  foxmatioA 
of  a  political  character.  Had  it  happened  to  him  to  begin  his 
career  in  the  consulship  of  William  Pitt,  when  the  new  Tory 

Earty  was  in  its  full  youthful  vigour,  he  might  have  anticipated 
is  later  self,  and  in  unison  with  Mr»  Canning  have  prevented  the 
crystallization  of  Toryism  into  the  form  represented  by  Lord  Eldoxi* 
Wieh  Peel  taking  up  the  commercial  policy  of  Pitt,  and  Canning  the 
foreign  policy  of  Grenville,  we  might  have  had  a  repetition  of  that 
ministry  which  for  ten  years  made  England  the  cynosure  of  £urop^> 
and  laid  the  foundation  of  all  her  subsequent  grandeuiv    Peel 
of  course  had  not  the  granite-like  intellect  of  the  son  of  Chatham  *, 
he  could  never  have  made  the  situation  for  himself ;  but  we  beKeve 
he  was  capable  of  succeeding  to  the  position  which  Pitt  left  behiitd 
him,  and  of  carrying  out  his  enlarged  and  liberal  ideas.     He  would 
have  entered  on  this  task  with  no  want  of  faith  in  its  saccess. 
tie  would  have  been  supported  by  great  principles  and  strong 
convictions,  which  had  not  yet  done  their  work.    And  his  natur^ 
timidity  would  have  been  corrected,  and  perhaps  overeome,  by  a 
conseiousness  of  the  true  moral  greatness  of  his  position.     Or  bad 
he,  on  the  other  hand,  not  entered  public  life  until  Parliament^ 
Beform  had  become  an  absolute  certainty,  had  he  come  into  Pair* 
liament  untrammelled  by  pledges,  and  unhaunted  by  tradition^ 
had  he  succeeded  to  power  as  the  conscious  representative  of 
those  ideas  and  principles  to  which  the  Reform  Bill  gave  birth, 
and  of  which  the  shadow  oppressed  him  ever  after,  and  not 
as  the  agent  of  a  compromise;  then,  again,  his  powers  would 
have  had  free  scope.    His  extraordinary  administrative  abilities, 
which,  as  it  was,  enabled  him  to  win  the  highest  place  in  « 
Refotmed   House  of  Commons,  would  then  have  given  him  a 
self-confidence  unmarred  by  reminiscences  and  undisturbed  by 
the  lamentations  of  "the  ancient  men"  who  wept  over  the 
glories  of  the  former  temple.     He  would  then,  like  Pitt,  have 
haA  a  party  of  his  own,  which  the  Conservatives  never  w^re. 
He  would  not  have  been  afraid  to  allow  his  mind  to  follow  out 
any  suggestions  that  were  presented  to  it.     He  would  have 
jione  spontaneously  and  gradually  what  he  was  afterwards  conn 
p^ed  to  do  suddenly;  and  though  the  Conservatives  were  itn* 
^litie  in  deserting  him  when  thev  did,  yet,  nnder  the  circum- 
stances we  have  supposed,  he  would  have  retained  office  on  condi* 
tions  far  more  satisfactory  both  to  himself  and  to  the  country  than 
the  sullen  submission  of  his  party  to  an  inevitable  neceasiity. 
^6kuhc,'  ^kwever,  had  denied  tp  Sir  Robert  Peel  either  the  one  or 
Iftte^Uher^VMF  the  positibns  we  have  indicated.     She  introduced  him 
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te  pablie  life  jttsf  when  the  |)8etldb-Tofyism  of  LoM  EUon  possessed 
suffident  vitality  to  conceal  its  trae  character^  andifioon  Wa;iic 
the  rfeprescnitiitive  of  a  constituency  t^hich  enhanced*thfe  difficulty 
of  detecting  it*  It  might  be  all  very  well  to  resist  either  Catholic 
Emancipation  tr  the  Reform  of  rarliament;  the  measures  in 
them^lves  might  be  good  or  bad ;  but  the  mistake  wad  to  identify 
that  resistance  with  Toryism.  Peel  unhappily  fell  into  the  error, 
and  nefvev  sebms  to  hare  recovered  from  its  effects.  Ih  siiding  to 
past  the  measures  he  had  so  steadfastly  opposed,  he  seems  always 
ui  have  felt  that  he  Was  staining  his  uniform,  though  it  might  be 
ill  a  good  caruse,  and,  as  Ijeader  of  the  Conservative  party,  he 
voluntaiily  dropped  the  designation,  which,  as  circumstances 
soon  proved,  he  might  far  more  consistently  have  retained.  Sir 
Robert  was  a  bad  Conservative ;  but  he  might  have  been  an  excel- , 
lent  Te*y,  eould  he  have  forgotten  the  prejudices  of  his  political 
novitiate.  Thud  placed  in  a  position  where  ne  had  no  standard  to 
refer  to,  prevented  from  reorganizing  the  Tory  party  by  hid  nan-ow 
cdUccption  of  Tory  principles,  and  compelled  to  rely  exclusively 
on  the  popularity  of  particular  measures — a  system  that  first  gave 
viae  to  the  epithet  of  "  expediency,^'  with  which  it  became  the 
.  ftthion  to  reproach  him  |  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  felt  his 
elevation  a  precarious  one ;  that  he  grew  doubtful,  though  he  had 
no  eause,  of  a  devotion  that  rested  upon  no  fixed  basis,  and  fearful 
of  a  rival  who  should  do  what  he  had  left  undone,  and  teach  the 
party  he  commanded  to  recur  to  the  principles  of  their  Founder. 

Before  quitting  these  memoirs  we  must  call  attention  to  a  rather 
singulttf  sentiment  attributed  to  Mr.  Pot,  at  p.  Ill  of  the  second 
volume,  which,  at  the  present  day,  is  of  peculiar  interest  and  sig- 
nificance. 

^  Broadstairs,  Sunday,  Aug.  8, 1824. 
«  My  dear  B., 

''The  jUBtificati<m  of  our  sending  a  ixulitary  force  to  support  our  ancient  ally 
the  King  of  Portugal^  in  a  straggle  against  another  party  in  the  interior  of 
his  dominbns,  rests,  in  my  opinion,  exactly  on  the  same  grounds  on  w&ioh 
we  armed  in  concert  with  the  King  of  Prussia  to  restore  the  Stadtbolder  in 
1787,  and  to  put  down  a  party  which,  acting  under  the  protection  of  France^ 
and  with  homie  disposition  to  the  British  interest,  had  deposed  him.  On 
that  question,  when  Fox  declared  his  entire  concurrence  m  the  system  on 
which  Pitt  acted,  he  deprecated  any  discussion  of  the  justice  of  tha  cause 
of  either  party.  That,  he  said,  was  not  the  question  a  British  minister  was 
hound  to  look  to,  but  Which  of  them  was  most  likely  to  promote  the  interests 
of  Qteat  Britain." 

It  is  fortunate  for  Turkey  that  Mr.  Fox  was  not  in  the  position 
of  Sir  Hamilton  Seymour  or  Lord  Aberdeen  on  a  late  memorable 
occaaiony  or  the  map  of  Europe  would  now  perhaps  have  presented 
a  somewhat  different  appearance. 

For  the  polMcal  and  parliamentary  progress  of  the  country  aft<6^ 

.  Mr.  Canning's  death,  we  would  refer  onr  readers  to  Mr.  RoebudFs 

excellent  history  of  the  Whig  ministry  of  18^^  which  Abundantly 
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eonfirms  the  view  here  taken  of  their  character.  Till  within  a  few 
years  preceding  the  Reform  Bill^  all  the  care  of  the  Whigs  had  been 
to  separate  themselves  from  the  Radical  Reformers.  In  1819,  Lord 
John  Rnssell  brought  forward  a  Bill  for  disfranchising  one  borough, 
and  was  supported  by  Mr.  Tierney,  who  rejoiced  to  see  that  his 
lordship  had  declared  against  any  sweeping  or  visionary  schemes. 
In  1827  they  were  willing  to  support  Mr.  Canning,  who  had 
always  declared  he  would  resist  Parliamentary  Reform  to  the 
uttermost. 

Tet,  notwithstanding  the  various  rebuffs  and  exposures  which 
the  Whig  party  has  from  time  to  time  experienced,  it  niay  fairly 
be  doubted  whether  the  strength  of  their  '' connection '^  has 
suffered  any  considerable  diminution,  or  the  conventional  opinion 
of  their  character  been  brought  much  nearer  to  the  truth.  Ninety- 
three  new  peerages  were  created  by  Mr.  Pitt  to  maintain  his  pre- 
ponderance in  the  House  of  Lords,  while  the  commercial  interest 
threw  its  weight  into  the  same  scale  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
But  the  havoc  created  among  the  Tory  boroughs  at  the  Reform  Bill, 
followed  by  the  result  of  the  Com  Law  agitation,  more  than  compen«> 
sated  for  this  advantage,  while  the  gradually-diverging  interests 
of  landlord  and  tenant  are  every  day  rendering  the  counties  less 
exclusively  Conservative.  That  pernicious  system,  therefore,  which 
was  so  successfully  combated  by  the  greatest  minister,  if  not  the 
greatest  statesman,  whom  England  has  ever  seen,  has  latterly 
made  great  strides  towards  regaining  its  old  supremacy.  For  a 
long  time  it  had  the  Court  once  more  upon  its  side,  and  even  now 
we  much  fear  that  its  disciples,  if  not  strong  enough  to  rule 
alone,  are  at  least  strong  enough  to  make  their  own  terms  with 
any  body  of  iladical  supporters.  One  great  point  ih  their  favoar 
has  always  been  that  their  system  was  so  constructed  as  to  stand 
in  no  need  of  commanding  abilities  to  work  it.  Their  wealth, 
their  organization,  and  their  esprit  de  corps,  has  always  been  suffi- 
cient to  keep  them  in  power,  when  they  once  got  there.  Nor  do 
we  see  how  they  could  ever  have  been  dislodged  but  for  their 
bwri  intestine  feuds.  Even  then  the  Tories  could  not  stand 
alone  till  an  exceptional  crisis  arose.  The  American  war  was 
both  the  making  and  the  unmaking  of  the  North  Administration. 
Its  popularity  at  first  kept  him  in ;  but  when  that  waned,  he  had 
nothing  dse  to  fall  back  on,  and  went  down  at  once.  Again,  the 
Whigs  allowed  power  to  slip  through  their  fingers  in  consequence 
of  their  own  dissensions,  from  which,  had  they  been  united,  no 
want  of  talent  could  have  driven  them.  And  from  1886  to  1841, 
and  from  1846  to  1852,  it  may  safely  be  asserted  that  the  Whigs 
were  enabled  to  govern  this  country  solely  by  the  strength  of 
their  connections.  Lord  Melbourne  was  a  clever  lounger,  and 
Lord  John  would  make  a  capital  editor  of  a  newspaper;  bbt 
neither  of  them  had  the  abilities  or  moral  force  to  support  a 
ministry  on  bis  shoulders. 
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This  peculianty  of  the  Whig  party  has  naturally  been  both 
their  strength  and  their  weakness.  It  has  enabled  them  always 
to  show  a  good  front  in  Parliament^  and  to  be  ready  for  the 
assumption  of  office  at  the  shortest  intimation.  But,  on  the  other 
hand^  it  has  aggravated  their  tendency  to  neglect  individual  talent 
as  an  arm  they  could  afford  to  dispense  with,  and  has  on  more 
than  one  occasion  reduced  them  to  rather  humiliating  straits. 
This  circumstance,  perhaps^  has  hardly  been  allowed  sufficient 
weight  in  our  estimate  of  their  exclusiveness.  They  have  not 
brought  in  new  men,  because  they  could  really  do  without 
them,  and  herein  consists  their  most  marked  distinction  from  the 
Tories.  Comparatively  weak  in  ''connection/^  that  party  has 
always  been  compelled  to  rely  on  personal  superiority.  They 
coul^  exist  as  a  government  no  longer  than  this  existed.  Mr. 
Pitt  governed  England  in  virtue  of  his  master  mind,  and  after  his 
death  came  a  succession  of  abortive  administrations,  till  first  Lord 
Castlereagh,  and  then  Mr.  Canning,  supplied  the  individual  charac- 
ter that  was  required  for  the  emergency.  The  reorganization  of  this 
party  after  the  Reform  Bill  was  entirely  the  work  of  one  mind ; 
and  when  Peel  fell,  they  fell ;  and  subsequently  to  that  period  it 
is  difficult  to  conjecture  what  would  have  been  their  fate,  but  for 
the  individual  energy  of  Mr.  Disraeli.  There  has  never  been  a 
single  Whig  Ministry  since  the  days  of  Walpole,  which  was  so 
completely  dependent  on  personal  qualities  as  any  one  of  these, 
if  we  except,  perhaps.  Lord  Palmerston's,  which  Dore  the  same 
I  resemblance  to  a  Tory  administration  as  his  Lordship  does  to  a 
Torjs^nd  thus  in  all  the  memoirs  and  correspondence  relating  to 
the^whig  party,  we  may  observe  all  the  talk  is  of  the  Pelhams 
or  the  Bedfords,  or  other  equally  great  families,  but  seldom  or 
never  of  individuals.  This  is  one  of  the  most  curious  and 
instructive  features  in  the  volumes  we  have  lately  been  examining. 
Pitt  might  create  individual  peers,  but  he  could  not  in  a  day 
create  a  ''Revolution  Family/'  and  accordingly  we  find  that  this 
way  of  speaking  was  almost  peculiar  to  one  party  in  the  State, 
ana  that  although  after  a  time,  when  the  new  houses  had  grown 
npj  and  some  of  the  old  Whig  connection  had  come  over  to  the 
Tories,  the  latter  began  to  adopt  a  similar  tone,  yet  it  never  was 
natundized  among  them,  and  has  never  affected  their  method. 

So  far,  then,  from  the  prostration  of  the  Whig  oligarchy 
having  led  to  the  consequences  of  which  Lord  John  Russell  com- 

}>lains,  it  seems  to  us  to  have  had  an  exactly  opposite  effect.  So  far 
rom  acting  as  a  hindrance  to  the  elevation  of  our  ablest  men,  it 
is  eminently  calculated  to  draw  them  forth;  for  it  led  to  the 
elevation  of  a  party  to  whom  genius  was  the  breath  of  life,  and 
who  rose  and  fell  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  deference  with 
which  they  treated  it.  Had  the  Tories  not  deserted  Canning 
they  would  have  avoided  that  schism  which  laid  them  at  the  feet 
of  their  adversaries.    Had  they  not  deserted  Peel  they  would 
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have  retained  office  till  he  died^  and  probably  long  afterwards ; 
and  even  now  we  have  no  hesitation  in  asserting  that  their  tenure 
of  power  is  dependent  on  the  cordial  recognition  which  they 
extend  to  their  accomplished  leader. 

We  trust  that  we  have  now  returned  a  sufficiently  distinct 
answer  to  the  question  we  originally  propounded,  what,  namely, 
was  the  essential  difference  between  Whigs  and  Tories,  over  and 
above  their  accidental  differences  on  particular  measures.  Ever 
since  the  origin  of  the  two  parties  the  Tories  have  been  the 
'*  King's  servants;''  not  affecting  indeed  to  govern  without  party, 
but  making  party  subordinate  to  Government,  instead  of  Oovem- 
ment  to  party.  Here,  however,  we  must  draw  a  distinction 
between  two  words  which  are  often  confounded  by  political 
writers: — We  mean  the  words  "party"  and  "connection." 
Party  is  in  some  sense  indispensable  to  Parliamentary  Govern- 
ment, and  we  need  not  occupy  our  pages  with  arguments  to  prove 
it.  The  followers  of  any  great  minister  will,  of  course,  acquire 
a  certain  similarity  of  mind  and  agreement  of  opinions,  which 
will  induce  them  to  act  together,  and  to  sacrifice  smaller  differ- 
ences for  the  sake  of  giving  effect  to  the  general  principles  upon 
which  they  are  united,  lliis  is  legitimate  organization;  and, 
though  sometimes  entailing  greater  sacrifices  of  individual  con- 
viction than  are  abstractedly  desirable,  we  roust  consider  that  such 
is  the  price  we  pay  for  Parliamentary  Government,  which  has  not 
hitherto  shown  itself  capable  of  healthy  action,  except  under  the 
regimen  of  party.  But  by  "  a  connection "  was  originally  meant 
a  knot  of  great  personages  allied  with  one  another,  sometimes  by 
the  ties  of  blood  or  marriage,  and  sometimes  by  traditional  and 
hereditary  sympathies,  who,  when  a  Government  was  formed,  came 
in  and  went  out  together.  These  connections  in  the  lump  consti- 
tuted the  Whig  party,  who,  first,  as  the  guardians  of  Revolution 
principles,  and  secondly,  as  the  pioneers  of  modem  progress,  have 
chumed  an  hereditary  and  exclusive  right  to  the  administration 
of  afbirs.  The  first  claim  was,  for  a  time  at  least,  founded  on 
fact,  and  so  long  as  it  continued  to  be  so  the  Whigs  were  per- 
mitted a  monopoly  of  political  power.  The  second,  which  was 
never  founded  on  fact,  as  we  have  sufficiently  proved,  has  only 
served  them  at  intervals,  and  has  now,  we  shrewdly  suspect,  biy 
come  to  many  of  them  an  absolute  incumbrance.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
the  above  is  the  true  meaning  of  the  word  "  connection,"  and  this 
is  the  cardinal  point  of  the  Whig  method.  When  the  Whigs  and 
George  the  Third  had  a  difference,  it  was  not  on  the  policy  of 
the  Stamp  Act,  or  the  terms  of  the  peace  :  but  whether  "  the  Revo- 
lution Families,  and  the  other  great  persons,"  as  Chatham  said, 
were  to  govern  the  country ;  whether  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  dutiful 
requests  might  be  attended  to ;  whether  His  Majesty  of  his  Royal 
goodness  would  condescend  to  receive  the  Duke  of  Portland. 
These  were  the  points  at  issue — and  when  the  King  talked  of 
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goreming  witlioiit  party  he  did  not  mean  anything  so  '' childish/' 
to  use  Lord  Macaulajr's  phrase,  as  goveming'in  neglect  of  the  Paiv 
liamentary  majority^  but  simply  that  that  majority  was  not  to 
consist  in  one  House  of  a  confederacy  of  particular  fiumliea^  and 
in  the  other  one  of  their  nominees.  A  hatred  of  this  system  is 
the  true  and  inseparable  charaeteristic  of  Toryism;  and  one 
strong  reason  which  has  made  the  country  gentlemen  so  generally 
Tories  is  their  iuTeterate  jealousy  of  the  proTincial  magnates.  To 
carry  an  election  against  the  '*  Castle  interest^'  or  "the  Abbey 
interest/'  or  what-not  stronghold  of  the  country  noblesse^  has  ever 
been  a  soufce  of  pride  and  exultation  to  the  gentry.  These  are  a 
stiff-necked  and  stubborn  race ;  and^  as  we  once  heard  one  of  the 
independent  members  observe,  not  without  a  spice  of  radicalism  in 
their  composition.  Their  prejudices  are  by  no  means  useless.  For 
they  are  strongly  prejudiced  against  dictation  and  centralisation,  and 
are  greatly  enamoured  of  indqiendence.  When  Mr.  Chowler  talked 
about  the  farmers  mounting  their  horses,  he  was  deservedly  ridiculed 
tot  the  expression.  But  the  spirit  by  which  he  was  prompted  is 
one  we  should  be  sorry  to  lose,  and  which  may  yet  perform 
literally  yeoman's  service  to  the  connnonwealth.  It  is  easy  to  see^ 
therefore,  that  the  theory  of  a  Tory  party  is^  that  it  should  be  com- 
posed of  all  classes  of  the  community,  and  of  members  not  neces- 
sarily connected  with  one  another,  but  banded  together  in  support 
of  tne  minister  of  the  Crown,  to  enable  him  to  pursue  an  inde- 
pendent and  national  policy.  Very  much  such  a  patty  as  this  was 
forming  in  support  of  Lord  Falmerston,  when  he  made  that  unlndcy 
mistake  which  overthrew  him ;  and  we  see  many  indicatioiis  of  a 
disposition,  on  the  part  of  the  pubUc,  to  rally  round  the  present 
Oovemment  in  a  more  thoroughly  Tory  spirit  than  England  has 
for  many  years  witnessed. 

By  the  above  remarks  we  have  no  intention  of  sanctioning  the 
pernicious  fallacy  involved  in  the  maxim  of  "  measures  not  men/' 
so  ably  exposed  by  Mr.  Burke.  We  are  far  from  endorsing  the 
opinion  that,  provided  we  get  good  measures,  it  does  not  matter 
who  passes  them.  We  believe  that  it  matters  most  essentially, 
but  we  certainly  do  not  think  it  matters  whether  they  are  nobles 
or  commcmers.  We  certainly  do  not  subscribe  to  the  theory  that,  in 
order  to  maintain  the  Uberties  <rf  this  country,  and  to  pffptdariee 
its  institutions,  it  is  necessary  that  eleven  premiers  out  of  twelve 
should  wear  coronets,  and  the  twelfth  be  an  earl's  brother.  Yet 
such  has  apparently  been  the  opinion  of  the  Whigs  from  1760  to 
the  present  moment.  We  confess  that,  in  our  humble  judgment, 
the  Tories  have  shown  less  aversion  than  the  champions  et  popular 
rights  to  an.  admixture  of  the  popular  element.  Of  the  fifteen 
Tory  Administrations  which  have  governed  this  country  during  the 
same  period,  seven  have  been  led  by  commoners;  uid  in  thistml- 
culation  we  have  given  the  Whigs  a  pointy  for  we  have  redumed 
Lord  Shelbume  as  a  Tory^  and  Mr.  GrenviUe  as  a  Whig,  IAhm^ 
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it  is  a  question  if  they  ought  not  to  be  revened^  in  vbiefa  ease 
twelre  Whig  cabinets  would  have  been  headed  by  twelve  Whig 
lorda^  and  fifteen  Tory  ones  by  only  seven  noblemen  and  eight 
commoners. 

Now  these  are  strong  facts.  Coupled  with  the  conduct  of  the 
Whigs  in  1763  and  1784,— eoupled  with  Mr.  Burke's  and  Mr. 
Pox's  opposition  to  Parliamentary  Reform — coupled  with  Lord  John 
RusselPs  declaration  on  the  same  snbject  in  1819,  and  Mr. 
Tiemey's  remarkable  comment  on  it — coupled  with  their  adhesion 
to  Mr.  Canning  in  1827, — are  they  not  facts  which  converge  irre- 
sistibly to  one  conclusion,  and  that  conclusion  onr  own,  that  the 
Whigs  are  an  incorrigible  oligarchy — that  they  ''learn  nothing  and 
forget  nothing,'* — and  that,  however  they  may  coquet  alternately 
with  the  Tories  or  with  the  Radicals,  they  never  lose  sight  of  the 
one  object-*-that  a  great  Whig  family  or  a  great  Whig  noble  is  to 
rule  the  Cabinet,  and  that  '^  the  connection"  is  to  absorb  all  the 
lesser  loaves  and  fishes?  In  this  consists  the  extension  of 
popular  rights,  the  explosion  of  bigotry,  and  the  efficiency  of  the 
public  sefrice. 

We  have  taken  the  opportunity  of  deducing  these  facts  from 
the  volumes  before  us,  because  we  sincerely  believe  that  this 
antique  theory  of  Whiggism  is  what  at  the  present  day  principally 
impedes  the  formation  of  a  durable  Government.  To  the  Whigs 
individiially  we  have  no  especial  antipathy,  and  at  the  present 
moment  they  no  doubt  number  in  their  ranks  more  than  one 
valuable  constitutional  statesman,  and  various  pditicians  of  ability 
and  experience.  But  until  this  unhappy  idea  of  their  own  mission 
be  completely  eradicated,  swept  away,  and  forgotten,  they  cannot 
£sil  to  ao  more  harm  than  good  to  the  public  iuterests.  It  is  a 
thousand  pities,  but  so  it  is.  The  Whigs  remind  us  of  nothing 
so  much  as  those  over-conscientious  old  gentlemen  whose  sense  of 
duty  forbids  them  to  retire  from  work.  Sometimes  it  is  a  Bishop, 
sometimes  a  Judge,  but  more  often  a  lesser  luminary,  who  having 
done  good  work  in  his  day,  and  earned  the  respect  of  all  who 
knew  him,  persists  in  his  office,  when  wholly  unfit  for  its  functions, 
and  prevents  the  advancement  of  younger  and  stronger  men.  His 
friends  knowing  his  weakness  try  to  conceal  their  consciousness  of 
his  deficiencies,  and  even  his  enemies,  if  he  has  any,  hesitate  to 
insult  his  grey  hairs.  But  no  individual  can  last  beyond  a  certain 
time,  while  a  party  may  go  on  for  ever  in  perennial  dotage  and 
fltetitity.  What  is  to  become  of  us  if  this  old  man  of  the  House 
should  again  be  placed  on  our  shoulders  it  is  fearful  to  conjecture; 
and  to  oontribute  our  small  share  towards  overturning  this  con- 
smunnation,  was  the  object  we  proposed  to  ourselves  in  the  present 
article. 

.  fieriously^  we  believe  that  the  House  of  Commons  must  be 
bfok^n  np  into  new  combinations,  before  its  efficiency  can  be  re- 
stored.   At  the  present  moment,  when  no  party  in  the  Honse  ean 
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command  a  mBjority,  the  Tories  can  aasame  the  direction  of  afihm 
with  a  better  face  than  the  Whigs ;  for  the  former  profess  to  be 
the  ministers  of  government,  the  latter  to  be  the  Government  itself. 
Before  the  establishment  of  party,  there  was  nothing  at  all  ttnnsnal 
in  the  minister  of  the  Crown  being  placed  in  a  minority  of  the 
House ;  and  now  that  party  is  in  abeyance^  it  is  only  natural  that 
the  same  feature  should  reappear.  As  long  as  the  present  triple 
division  of  parties  eontinues,  a  '^  strong  Government''  is  impossible. 
But  if  we  make  strong  Governments  impossible!  we  must  oease  at 
the  same  time  to  make  weak  Governments  ridiculous.  If  Par- 
liament is  to  be  so  constituted,  that  there  are  always  two  parties 
ready  to  unite  against  the  thirds  we  must  no  longer  expect  that 
government  defeats  should  be  immediately  followed  by  government 
resignation.  We  sincerely  trust  that  this  state  of  Uiings  may 
merely  prove  transitory;  we  foresee  the  gravest  evils  should  it 
ever  become  the  rule  instead  of  the  exception.  But  we  shall  never 
bring  it  to  an  end  by  perpetual  changes  of  government,  as  the  last 
few  years  might  teach  us.  What  is  required  is  a  change  in  Par- 
liament itself;  the  Whigs  must  be  dissolved,  and  their  material j[  < 
made  use  of  for  the  erection  of  a  fresh  edifice.  At  present  they  are 
a  kind  of  Parliamentary  Temple  Bar;  ancient,  venerable,  and  once 
useful ;  but  now  simply  an  intolerable  obstruetion  to  business.  We 
no  longer  require  to  shut  the  gates  of  the  constitution  against 
kingly  encroachments ;  and  though  we  may  r^ard  the  oid  barrier 
with  a  certain  amount  of  sentimental  regardTyet  these  perpetual  \ 
stoppages;  this  swearing  of  rival  conduetm;  this  bewildering  ^ 
dust  and  confusion,  will  weary  even  Englishmen  at  last,  and  the  fiat 
will  go  forth,  and  the  Whigs  will  have  become  a  memory* 


REALISTIC  NOVELISTS:  GEORGE  ELIOT  AND 
ANTHONY  TROLLOPE  * 

Any  future  writer  who  shall  attempt  to  give  a  clear  and  philoso- 
phical view  of  the  fiction  of  the  present  day,  will  hare,  we  think, 
a  somewhat  laborious  task  before  him.  It  is,  of  course,  a  natural 
illusion  to  overrate  the  confiised  aspect  of  any  particular  phase  of 
society  in  which  we  happen  to  live.  The  past  wins  something 
more  than  ''a  glory  from  its  being  far;''  it  gains  also  order  and 

*  SceMs  of  Uericd  Life.    Bjy  George  Eliot    In  two  vols.    Blackwood 
and  Sods. 
Adam  Bede,    By  George  Eliot.    In  three  vols.    Blackwood  and  Sons. 
T/i€  Bertrams,    By  Anihonv  TroUope.    In  three  vols.    Chapman  and 
HaU. 
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p^ftpeotmi;  and  tbercba^,  which  to  its  oconpants  se^ms  hopelessly 
^to  defy  all  attemptB  at  classification^  rosalves  itself^  to  posterity^ 
into  clear  system  and  harmonious  development.  Still,  the  mass  of 
fictitious  literature  which  flourishes  around  us,  does  seem  rather 
more  heterogeneous  than  ever  was  the  case  before.  There  are,  in- 
deed, certain  broadly-defined  schools;  Dickens,  Thackeray,  and 
•Miss  Bionte,  have  each  their  tribe  of  imitators  j;  but  these  would  by 
no  means  exhaust  the  class  to  which  they  belong.  Everybody  likes 
>fiction  in  some  form  or  other,  and  thus  each  party  has  its  repre- 
sentative here  as  in  other  departments  of  literature ;  and  ^'  keeps 
a  novelist  ^^  as  the  interpreter  of  esoteric  doctrine  to  younger 
disciples  or  wavering  converts.  We  have  not  the  least  intention  of 
attempting  any  clas&ification  of  these,  or  of  the  anomalous  varieties 
which  have  neither  a  poUtical,  social^  or  artistic  purpose. 
We  only  intend  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  one  species  which 
stands  out  rather  decidedly  from  the  rest,  by  way  of  introduction 
to  the  works  on  which  we  propose  to  comment  in  the  following 
pages.  Among  the  wide  diversity  of  novels  which  have  dis- 
tinguished the  Victorian  era,  two  kinds  in  particular  seem  just 
now  to  be  somewhat  on  the  wane,  and  two  on  the  increase. 
Novels  of  scenery  and  adventure,  such  as  those  of  Cooper,  once 
the  delight  of  all  classes,  are  now  only  represented  by  the  works 
of  Captain  Mayne  Reid,  and  of  one  or  two  other  writers,  and,  no 
longer  addressed  to  the  world  in  general,  modestly  confine  their 
intended  audience  to  the  rising  generation.  Those,  too,  the 
interest  of  which  solely  consists  in  an  exciting  and  intricate  plot, 
full  of  intellectual  man-traps  and  spring-guns,  laid  in  ambush 
throughout  the  story  with  wires  warranted  not  to  be  trodden  upon 
till  the  critical  period  of  the  third  volume,  are  also  pretty  well  out 
of  date  with  educated  people;  though  their  success  at  a  lower 
level,  owing  to  the  diffusion  of  a  taste  for  reading  among  nearly 
all  classes,  seems  greater  than  it  has  been  at  any  former  time. 
There  is  no  reason  perhaps,  in  the  nature  of  things,  why  the  more- 
educated  class  of  novel  readers  should  have  left  off  this  kind  of 
mental  food,  for  a  good  storv  will  always  contintie  to  please,  and 
the  example  of  Sir  E.  B.  Lytton's  recent  work  shows  that  in 
competent  hands  the  melodramatic  variety  may  still  be  made  to 
prodttce  a  fruitful  result.  Still,  it  is  not  the  fashion  of  the  day^ 
and  emulation  of  Mr.  6.  F.  R.  James  is  perhaps  the  last  feeling 
•with  whii^  an  eager  aspirant  to  the  honours  of  Cornhlll,  or  Great 
>  Marlborough  Street^  would  sit  down  to  commence  his  maiden  story. 
.  QSiis  line  taken  by  a  male  writer  would  probably  be  that  of  a 
.tolerably  complete  delineation  of  some  peculiar  phase  of  society, 
grouping  all  the  most  likely  characters  either  observed  or  conceived 
to  exist  in  it,  and  surrounded  with  appropriate  and  minutely- 
described  accessories  of  dress,  furniture,  and  external  sceneiy. 
Less  attaofilB  however  would  probably  be  paid  to  the  mechanism 
of  the  narrative,  and  but  little  more  to  the  development — as  dis- 
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tiDguished  from  the  exhibiiion  of  character.  A  femak  writer^  on 
the  other  hand,  would  look  within^  rather  than  withouti  for  her 
materials ;  would  seek  to  make  her  portraiture  more  deep  than 
broad,  more  intense  than  extended, — to  work  out  the  trials  of 
humanity  that  ari«e  from  its  own  misconceptions  or  exaggerated 
emotionsj  rather  than  those  which  result  from  the  positive  action 
of  others  upon  its  career  and  destiny ; — ^in  other  words,  the  man 
would  write  a  Realistic,  the  woman  a  Psychological  novel.  These 
two  at  least  seem  to  us  to  be  the  most  marked  sections  under 
which  the  greater  part  of  contemporary  fiction  may  be  ranged,  * 
and  the  difference  of  subject  will  also  be  generally  found  to  corre- 
spond to  the  difference  of  sex.  No  doubt  there  are  feminine — ^too 
often,  we  must  say,  effeminate — writers  among  men,  who  neglect  to 
use  the  knowledge  of  life  which  circumstances  usually  give  them, 
in  some  measure  even  at  the  outset  of  a  career,  and  lumost  always 
in  a  greater  measure  than  women, — and  bestow  a  vast  amount  of 
toil  on  the  delineation  of  the  emotions,  which  onlyfirst*rate  genius 
or  long  observation  could  enable  them  to  perform  with  success. 
And  there  are  female  writers  who  unite  some  of  the  best  executive 
qualities  of  both  sexes ;  both  the  acateness  which  they  possess  in 
their  own  right,  of  insight  into  feelings  and  motives,  and  the  obser- 
vation necessary  for  imbedding  it  in  an  appropriate  framework  of 
circumstantial  truth.  The  names  of  Mrs.  Gore,  Miss  Sewell,  Miss 
Yonge,  and  Mrs.  Gaskell  will  readily  occur.  But  on  a  rough- 
and-ready  computation,  we  believe  it  would  appear  that  the  greater 
number  of  psychological  novelists  were  women — of  realistic  ones, 
men.  Both  the  tendencies  we  have  pointed  out  have  manifesta- 
tions answering  to  them  in  other  walks  of  art.  The  Psychological 
school  cannot  indeed  be  said  to  have  anything  directly  correspond- 
ing to  it  in  Fainting,  for  painting  is  necessarily  confined  to  the 
rej^esentation  of  single  scenes,  and  it  would  therefore  be  absurd 
to  object  to  it  for  choosing  the  most  exciting  one.  But  in  poetry 
a  parallel  is  easily  found,  in  what  is  usually  termed  the  Spasmodic 
school  f  the  characteristic  of  both  being  the  stress  which  is  laid 
upon  parts  rather  than  the  whole,  and  the  disposition  which  is 
shown  to  make  the  interest  depend  more  on  the  telling  effect  of 
particular  scenes,  than  on  the  total  impression  which  the  collective 
work  leaves  on  the  mind.  Both  dwell  more  on  the  analysis  of 
feeling,  than  on  the  description  of  action,  and  the  dilemmas 
which  excite  most  curiosity  are  those  in  whieh  the  characters  are 
rather  uncertain  how  they  ought  to  feel  than  what  thev  ought  to 
do.  Both  Spasmodic  poetry  and  Psychological  novels  have  some- 
thing theatrical  about  them.  We  say  theatrical  rather  than 
dramatic,  for  their  affinity  to  the  stage  does  not  consist  in  any  re- 
semblance to  its  most  essential  characteristics.  They  remind  us  of 
those  melodramas  in  which  the  characters  appear  from  time  to  time, 
and  say  or  do  something  startling,  but  of  which  no  sufficient  justi- 
fication is  afforded  by  the  plot  itself^ — tkat  being  always  hopelessly 
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obtewe^  and  never  leaving  on  the  spectator's  mind,  as  it  ought  to 
do,  the  ODiiyietion  that  the  difficulties  to  be  settled  are  reallv 
inevitable  ones.  They  also  remind  us  of  those  modern  French 
pieces,  now  almost  naturalized  here,  in  which  the  story  is  intelligible 
enough,  but  so  utterly  improbable  that  we  feel  its  only  use  to  be 
that  of  affording  scope  for  a  certain  number  of  scenes,  in  which 
a  particnlar  actor  is  to  show  off  a  particular  emotion,  for  the 
reptesentation  of  which  he  has  been  found  to  have  a  special  gift, 
ttid  which  the  public  and  the  playwright  mean  accordingly  to 
keep  him  at  work  upon  for  the  rest  of  his  life« 

The  Bealistic  school  of  novelists  has  less,  perhaps,  that  answera 
to  it  in  the  poetry  of  the  piesent  day,  which  is  constantly  growing 
more  and  more  subjective,  and  of  course  less  concerned  with  the 
kind  of  topics  from  which  Realism  draws  its  principal  materials. 
But  it  is  part  of  the  same  spirit  which  inspired  Crabbe  and 
Wordsworth,  and  a  somewhat  different  phase  of  which  diq>lays 
itself  in  the  poetry  of  the  Brownings.  Nothing,  of  course,  can 
be  more  unlike,  in  certain  aspects,  than  the  two  latter,  to  the 
two  former,  writers.  But  they  have  all  four  this  virtue  in  common, 
that  they  strive  to  throw  themselves  into  an  epoch  or  a  character, 
and  reproduce  it  as  it  is.  They  do  not  in  general  alter  it  to  suit 
some  preconceived  ideal  of  perfection,  on  the  ground  that 
common  life  and  history  are  not  interesting  enough.  Such  a  prac- 
tice would,  in  their  view,  be  fatal  to  it  as  a  work  of  art.  Coloured 
more  or  less  by  the  tints  of  their  own  genius,  and  employed  on 
occasion  to  inculcate  some  after-moral  or  enforce  some  after-theory, 
the  powers  of  these  writers  reflect,  at  any  rate,  the  form  and  pressure 
of  the  life  they  have  seen,  or  have  built  up  out  of  the  past  by 
st«dy,  reflection,  and  poetic  inaight;  they  delight  in  the  world 
as  it  actually  is  or  was,  and  therefore  do  not  think  it  necessary  to 
create  one  which  has  only  an  ideal  existence.  So  far  as  they  answer 
to  the  above  test,  they  are  realists.  In  Tennyson  much  of  the  same 
spirit  is  observable,  though  in  him  it  comes  out  more  in  the  scenery 
with  whi^  he  surrounds  his  characters,  and  the  touches  of  modem 
life  which  he  employs  with  such  tact  and  skill,  than  in  the  conoep* 
tion  of  the  characters  themselves.  With  the  exception  of  Dora, 
in  which  he  comes  nearer  to  Wordsworth  than  in  any  other  of  his 
poems,  hia  figures  are  idealized  ones,  set,  indeed,  in  a  framework  of 
actual  life,  of  which  every  particular  is  hit  off  with  the  most  deli* 
cate  discrimination,  but  without  those  more  prosaic  aspects  of 
character  by  which  a  dramatist  would  invest  his  personages  with 
life  and  movement.* 

*  ThiBy  probably,  is  tho  reason  why  all  attempts  to  illustrate  him  have 
poved  such  failures.  He  gives  too  much  to  allow  the  illustrator  to 
have  entirely  his  own  way,  and  yet  not  enough  to  afford  him  complete 
guidance ;  and  as  the  poet's  notions  are  in  each  case  matters  of  private 
judgment,  the  interpretation  of  the  reader  and  of  tho  artist  can  hardly  be 
expected  to  coincide.    The  ^'  Gardener's  Daughter"  has  been  painted  fifty 
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So  mnch  for  realism  in  poetry.  That  the  fiohoel  is  repve* 
sented  in  paintings  the  menticm  of  the  word  Preraphaelitiaai  will 
be  enough  to  show.  With  either  the  fbults  or  the  merits  of  that 
school  we  are  not  now  concerned  j  we  have  merely  to  regard  it  as 
an  embodiment  of  the  spirit  which  it  has  been  attempted  to  chm^ 
racterize  as  pervading  a  certain  section  c^  the  novelists  of  the  day. 
The  characteristics  of  Freraphaelitism  are^  on  the  one  hand>  that  it 
seeks  to  embody  common  emotions  in  an  original  sbape^  and  declines 
being  indebted  to  any  previous  literary  artist  for  the  concq>tioii  of 
the  scene  by  which  it  undertakes  to  convey  them.  Its  aim  is  to 
invent  as  well  as  execute.  On  the  other  hand,  it  works  out  these 
ideas  by  what  it  conceives  to  be  a  literal  transcript  of  human 
life  as  it  appears^  or  would  have  appeared,  under  the  suppcMed 
circumstances,  and  pursues  this  method  into  the  minute  details  of 
nature  and  art  supposed  to  be  appropriate  to  the  occasion  chosen  i 
— ^and  these  latter,  to  the  generality  of  people  who  do  not 
seize  the  more  essential  peculiarities  oi  the  school,  constitute  its 
whole  idea.  It  cannot  be  necessary  to  enlarge  on  the  parallelism 
which  exists  between  such  artists,  and  a  numerous  class  of  con- 
temporary writers.  The  minute  Dutch-painting  of  Dickens 
and  his  imitators^  the  photographic  portraits  from  soeial  life 
which  Thackeray  has  set  before  us,  the  coarser  ddineations 
of  Charles  Beaae,  the  botanic  descriptions  of  Kingsley^  and 
the  elaborate  domestic  interiors  of  such  books  as  Ivors  and  the 
Heir  of  Redclyiffe,  are  all  instances  of  the  same  tendemcy.  The 
disinclination  to  shrink  from  ugliness  in  art,  whether  of  nature  or 
the  human  form,  which  is  shown  by  the  Preraphaelites,  has  a 
counterpart  in  the  disappearance,  to  a  great  extent,  from  fiction, 
of  heroes  and  heroines  of  the  perfect  or  angelic  type, — in  the 
frequent  occurrence  of  personages  who  are  described  as  having 
every  charm  but  that  of  regular  features,  and  in  the  growing 
fondness  of  novelists  for  plots  which  either,  as  people  say,  '^end 
ill,''  or  conclude  with  a  very  moderate  distribution  (judged  by  the 
old-fashioned  standard)  of  matrimonial  and  pecuniary  happiness. 
In  novels  as  well  as  in  life,  the  age  of  snug  sinecures  is  passed 
away.  As  Thackeray  says  of  the  '^  places  in  the  Pipe^office'' 
which  used  to  be  the  reward  of  the  youthful  Utteraieur, — "  the 
nation  has  smoked  them  long  ago.''  The  hero  who  in  old  times 
was  presented  at  the  end  of  volume  three  with  a  Hebe  form  and  a 
landed  estate,  to  have  and  to  hold  free  of  incumbrances,  except 
such  as  he  might  thereafter  create  on  both,  is  now  forced  to  con- 
tent himself  with,  very  likely,  a  lady  who  had  loved  without  mar- 
lying,  or  else  married  without  loving,  some  one  else  before,  and 
with  a  post  where  he  will  have  to  work  ten  hours  a  day.     Hence 

timed,  but  slie  never  turns  out  anything  more  than  a  pretty  girl  in  a  white 
dress,  and  is  as  impotent  to  convey  the  romance  of  Ler  life  as  any  other 
young  lady  who  bears  a  bi^aking  or  an  exultant  heart  nnder  the  unruffled 
surface  of  her  snowy  tarlatane. 
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noYol-readers  have  become  divided  into  two  camps.  One  side 
consists  of  those  who  like  to  see  life  in  books  as  it  is  in  reality^ 
and  are  more  pleased  with  the  detection  of  the  resemblances 
between  the  two,  and  the  faithfulness  with  which  the  traits  of  the 
fonner  are  caught,  than  saddened  by  the  reproduction  of  the 
triah  or  difficalties  they  may  themselves  have  met  with,  and  of 
which  they  are  thus  reminded  even  in  what  usually  passes  for 
a  recreation.  The  other  side  prefers,  to  use  their  own  expression, 
"to  be  taken  out  of  themselves;'*  they  have  enough  of  life  as  it  is, 
and  find  it  a  very  prosaic  business.  Their  feeling  for  art,  as  art,  is 
not  strong.  If  they  like  it,  it  is  because  it  aifects  them  in  a  cer- 
tain way.  They  desire  to  forget  for  a  time  what  they  do  not 
particularly  wish  ever  to  hare  happened ;  and  the  novelist  who 
can  create  for  them  an  ideal  world  which  excites  no  reflections 
applicable  to  themselves,  a  spot 

'*  Where  Strength  and  Beauty  meet  together 
In  a  sea  of  glassy  weather, ' 

where  the  villain  of  the  story,  after  the  failure  of  his  last  scheme, 
is  eaten  by  rats  or  buried  alive,  and  poetical  justice  is  generally 
administered,  will  ever  command  among  such  persons  an  attentive 
and  sympalhizing  audience.  The  former  party  naturally  likes 
realistic  novels  best ;  the  latter  prefers  psychological  ones,  so  far 
as  they  are  unaffected  by  the  realistic  bias  to  which  we  have 
alluded.  With  the  lai^e  portion  of  the  general  public  which  has 
no  special  sympathy  with  either  mood  of  mind,  both  kinds  are 
nearly  equally  popular ;  but  since  it  is  easier  to  remodel  the  world 
according  to  one's  fancy,  than  to  observe  it  correctly  as  it  is,  the 
sentimental  and  psychological  class  greatly  preponderates  in 
number.  The  critics,  however,  in  the  few  cases,  where  neither 
their  own  secret  reasons  for  breaking  the  fall  of  a  fragile  work, 
nor  a  tacit  understanding  that  the  seed  of  a  favourable  review  will 
produce  a  crop  of  advertisements  from  the  gratified  publisher, 
prevents  them  from  speaking  their  mind,  show  but  scanty  signs 
of  favour  to  the  latter  class.  There  are  always  plenty  of  reasons 
to  be  given,  and  the  common  objections  to  such  novels,  of  their 
want  of  probability,  exaggeration,  false  sentiment,  &c.,  are  so  well 
known  that  we  n^  not  recapitulate  them.  There  is,  however, 
one  peculiarity  which  we  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  adverted 
to,  which  would  almost  always  distinguish  a  plot  worthy  of  being 
called  realistic  from  one  which  is  merely  used  "  to  bring  in  fine 
things.*'  It  is  that  the  merely  sentimental  novel  is  exceedingly 
difficult  to  remember.  Some  people  cannot  keep  in  mind  any  plot 
at  all ;  others  do  not  want  to  do  so ;  they  would  as  soon  think  of 
swallowing  a  bead  necklace  as  of  recollecting  a  chain  of  events. 
But  those  who  do,  are  generally  fortunate  enough  to  find,  that  a 
good  novel  stands  clearly  in  their  memory,  and  that,  independently 
of  the  finish  or  force  with  which  it  may  be  written,  the  connection 
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of  its  cimamttances  is  wich.  as  to  stamp  them  clearly  in  the  miiui, 
even  after  the  merely  decorative  fiUing-up  haa  beea  totally  for- 
gotten. The  haxy  impression  which  is  made  by  novels  of  the  other 
kind  arises  not  so  much  from  the  weakness  of  their  writing  as 
from  the  harshness  of  their  connecting  links*  The  actors^  at  the 
most  critical  phases  of  their  career^  are  influenced  by  motives  so 
inadequate^  or  the  turning-point  in  their  fortunes  is  made  to 
depend  upon  such  mere  accidents^  that  we  n^ver  quite  take  them 
iuj  and  in  looking  back,  feel  a  sort  of  wonder  either  at  the  moral 
leaps  they  have  accomplished,  or  at  the  fortuitous  combination  of 
circumstances  which  has  enabled  them  to  pass  some  equally 
desperate  gulf  in  their  affairs.  While  we  read,  the  style,  perhaps, 
carries  us  through  all  difficulties,  and  the  point  of  view  we  are 
required  to  take  is  so  eloquently  or  ingeniously  put  that  we  make 
no  complaint  at  the  time.  But  let  us  apply  to  it  the  test  which 
Hamlet  proposes  for  determining  his  sanity, — 

"  Put  me  to  the  proof ; 
And  I  the  matter  wiU  re-word,  which  madness 
Would  gambol  from/' 

— and  see  whether  we  can  give  an  intelligible  account  of  the  busi- 
ness, without  referring  back  to  the  very  words  of  the  writer.  Do 
we  not,  in  such  cases,  act  like  the  yielding  partner  in  some  totter- 
ing commercial  enterprise,  and  sign  our  names  to  the  sleek  report 
as  it  ^^  comes  mended  from  the  tongue,^'  and  lubricated  by  the 
eloquence,  of  that  director  who  makes  matters  plessaot  7  and  after- 
wards find  that  we  have  consented  to  a  transaction  which,  to  a 
person  who  has  an  unsympathetic  way  of  putting  things,  weani  an 
exceedingly  ugly  appearance  ?  When  certain  circumstances  are 
stated  without  gloss  or  varnish,  the  sophisms  by  which  they  were 
concealed  disappear,  and  they  stand  before  us  disclosed  in  sU  their 
naked  deformity.  Now,  novels  are  often  "  cooked,'^  just  like  bank 
reports.  We  are  told,  in  the  most  glib  manner,  that  Miss  A.  could 
not  tell  Mr.  B.  something  that  it  was  highly  important  for  them 
both  that  he  should  know ;  or  that  she  did  tell  him,  but  that  Mr. 
B.'s  peculiar  state  of  mind  at  the  moment  was  such,  that  he 
couldn't  understand  her;  or  that  he  was  proudly  silent,  and  left 
the  misoonception  to  continue, — in  consequence  of  which  the 
world  came  to  an  end ; — when,  if  we  reflect,  we  feel,  that  in  real 
life  nothing  of  this  sort  would  have  happened,  but  the  requisite 
explanation  would  have  taken  place,  and — at  once  have  brought 
the  narrative  to  a  conclusion.  This  is  the  objection  that  must 
always  be  fatal  to  those  stories,  the  difficulties  of  which  are  made  to 
depend,  not  upon  the  character  of  the  parties  or  upon  their  previous 
wrongful  acts,  but  upon  mere  caprice  and  chance.  In  order  to  excite 
our  sympathy  for  them^  they  are  not  allowed  to  have  anything  bad> 
or  even  inconvenient  in  their  characters,  or  ever  to  have  done  any- 
thing wrong;  and,  as  peq)le's  misfortunes  in  redi  life  generally 
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arise  firom  one  or  both  of  these  soarces,  the  aspect  of  probabiltty 
which  a  novelist  would  gain  by  eonfonnity  to  that  law  pf  afiairs  is 
heedlessly  sacrificed. 

The  two  writers,  some  of  whose  novels  are  now  before  us,  what- 
ever fault  may  be  found  with  them  on  other  grounds,  are  at  all 
events  free  from  the  objections  to  which  we  have  just  referred. 
Both  of  them  lure  realists  in  the  folkst  and  best  sense  of  the  term, 
and  this  is  the  principal  reason,  apart  from  their  respective  recent 
appeafances,  why  we  have  plaoeid  them  together.  They  have, 
however,  oth^  qualities  in  common.  They  are  both  montlists, 
and  sometimes  moralisers.  Both  have  a  ''  purpose  f'  that  is  to 
say,  bothj  apparently,  seek  to  leave  a  certain  mord  impression  on 
the  mind  of  the  reader  beyond  the  mere  interest  which  the  plot  or 
ebaraeters  nay  have  roused,  and  have  a  certain  aim  beside  the 
excitement  of  pity  or  terror.  In  Mr.  Eliot  the  artist  predominates 
almost  entirely,  and  thus^  though  his  sympathies  would  probably 
prevent  his  ever  choosing  any  story  not  calculated  to  teach  some- 
things yet  he  leaves  bis  moral  to  be  inferred,  instead  of  directly 
pressing  it  upon  us.  The  moral  itself,  too,  is  one  which  would  faie 
called  commonplace  if  openly  stated,  for  like  all  really  great  writers, 
he  never  chooses  out-of-the-way  lessons,  and  trusts  to  make  old 
things  new  simply  by  the  fresh  dress  in  iRiiich  he  invests  tbem.  A 
great  writer  has  nothing  of  the  casuist  about  him ;  he  keeps  to  the 
turnpike-road  of  ethics^  but,  like  Greatheart  in  the  Pilgrtm^s  Pro- 
greei^  he  knows  the  road  and  the  dangerous  country  on  each  side 
of  it  better  than  any  one  else.  Thus  the  lessons  which  we  gather 
from  Mr.  Eliot's  pages  are  true  for  all  times  and  places,  and  would 
be  as  a]^licable  to  human  life  in  Russia  as  in  England ;  but,  for 
that  reason,  they  are  so  very  elementary,  that  it  would  look  puerile, 
even  if  he  were  so  minded,  to  turn  aside  and  enforce  them  by 
direct  statement.  Mr.  TroUope,  on  the  other  hand,  though  he 
cannot  exactly  be  said  to  preach  a  narrower  morality,  has  a  much 
more  positive  and  consdous  refer^uee  to  the  present  age,  and  to 
the  teaching  he  conceives  it  especially  to  need.  He  is  as  much  a 
satirist  as  a  moralist  \  indeed,  in  Bardester  Towers,  which  has 
hitherto  been  usually  considered  his  best  novel,  his  aim  seems  almost 
exclusivelv  satirical.  The  instruction  he  wishes  us  to  derive  from  him 
he  is  afraid  we  should  miss,  and  therefore  he  takes  care  to  let  us 
know  whc^  he  means,  by  stopping  for  a  while  to  lecture,  or  by 
summing  up  the  intended  conclusion  at  the  end  of  his  story.  He 
is  also  less  of  a  literary  artist,  and  has  a  trick  of  diowing  up  his 
heroes  by  pointing  out  at  various  crises  in  their  history  how  the 
particular  action  they  are  concerned  with  exemplified  their  genei*al 
character,  instead  of  leaving  us  to  build  it  up  for  ourselves. 
What  the  two  writers  have  in  common  is  an  abundant  vein  of 
charity  for  the  weak,  the  erring,  and  the  unsuccessful  in  life; 
meanness,  hypocrisy,  and  a  selfish,  grasping,  worldly  spirit  are  the 
vices  especiiJly  odious  to  tbem.    They  are  no  friends  to  the  spoiled 
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children  of  society^  and^  if  they  coufer  prosperity  on  any  of  their 
personages^  it  is  rather  that  their  fall  may  be  more  signal  and 
crashing : — 

<'  tolluntur  in  altum 
Ut  lapsu  graviore  ruaut." 

The  temper  which  Mr.  Bagehot,  in  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of 
his  Essays,  ascribes  to  Shakespeare,  which  led  him,  he  says,  to  sym- 
pathize strongly  with  commonplace  people,  their  joys  and  sorrows, 
and  exhibit  them  in  his  scenes  with  a  great  deal  of  harmless  fan,  but 
without  a  touch  of  ill-nature ;  his  delight  in  character  for  its  own 
sake,  because  it  satisfied  his  wide  and  deep  feeling  for  universal 
human  nature — ^in  fact,  his  thorough  toleration  and  benevolence — 
is  a  disposition  as  valuable  to  the  novelist  as  to  the  dramatist,  and 
goes  far  to  atone  for  defective  mechanism  in  his  stories,  as  well 
as  for  many  faults  of  literary  execution.  Mr.  Eliot  claims  for 
himself  this  frame  of  mind,  and  we  cannot  say  that  he  claims  it 
unjustly.  In  attempting  to  criticise  almost  any  writer,  we  find 
that  the  estimate  we  form  of  the  man  is  quite  as  interesting  a 
part  of  the  study  as  the  judgment  we  pass  on  his  work.  Every 
one  reveals  himself  more  or  leas  in  what  he  writes,  and  we  confess 
that  the  human  interest  derivable  from  the  detection  of  the  writer^s 
own  moral  or  mental  preferences,  constitutes  as  great  a  part  of  our 
enjoyment  in  reading  him  as  the  artistic  pleasure  afforded  by  the 
excellence  of  his  work.  After  all,  the  one  set  of  people  never 
existed,  and  the  other  did  or  does  live  somewhere  or  other^  by 
whatever  nom  de  plume  he  may  choose  to  present  himself.  And 
this  unravelling  of  a  writer's  individuality,  as  it  enhances  our 
interest  in  his  volumes,  so  it  makes  us  better  judges  of  them,  and 
more  disposed  to  make  allowances  for  such  parts  as  may  be  weak 
through  their  uncongeniality  with  the  writer's  mind,  but  which  he 
may  have  considered  himself  bound  to  attempt  as  a  matter  of 
completeness*  Mr.  Eliot's  creed,  which  is  the  keynote  of  most  of 
what  he  has  produced  up  to  the  present  time,  and  stands  for  a 
good  deal  in  his  signal  success,  is  to  be  found  in  the  first  story  of 
his  Scenes  of  Clerical  Life — "The  Sad  Fortunes  of  Amos  Barton.'* 
Thene  "  Scenes  '* — which  most  of  our  readers,  we  trust,  have  be- 
come acquainted  with  through  the  pages  of  Blackwood, — strictly 
answer  to  their  name.  They  have  but  little  plot,  and  are  mere 
vehicles  for  the  exhibition  of  character  and  manners.  But  the 
style  is  so  pare,  the  satire  so  delicately  humorous,  the  whole 
temper  so  genial,  and  the  insight  so  acute,  that  we  read  on  with- 
out caring  whether  the  incidents  of  the  narrative  are  exciting  or 
not.  We  like  the  people — that  is,  almost  all  of  them,  and  though 
wc  may  know,  that,  were  we  to  meet  them  in  actual  life,  we  should 
cither  see  nothing  in  them,  or  think  them  positive  bores,  we  find 
every  action  of  theirs  becoming  important  to  us  in  Mr.  Eliot's 
pages.     The  huiuour  often  remindB  us  of  Addison,  but  ik  is  less 
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poliBhed  and  of  a  deeper  and  graver  cast.    In  the  well-known 
lines  of  Wordsworth, — 

'<  Thanks  to  the  human  heart  by  which  we  lire, 
Thanks  to  its  tenderness,  its  joys  and  fears, 
To  me  the  meanutjhwer  that  U&ws  can  give 
Thoughts  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears,** — 

if  for  the  words  in  italics  we  were  to  substitute  something  ex- 

i)ressing  a  human  being,  Mr.  Eliot^s  temperament,  as  it  appears  at 
cast  in  his  works,  would  be  described  with  tolerable  accuracy. 
The  story  of  Amos  Barton  is  nothing;  he  is  simply  an  ugly, 
almost  vulgar,  and  stupid  curate,  with  a  large  family,  a  small 
stipend,  and  a  charming  wife,  who  dies  of  the  attempt  to  make 
both  ends  meet.  That  is  all ;  but  the  tone  of  mind  conveyed  by 
the  following  extracts  has  enabled  Mr.  Eliot  to  make  the  group 
interesting,  though  such  a  person  as  Amos  tasks  his  powers  as  a 
novelist  to  the  very  utmost,  and  we  fear  that^  so  far  as  he  alone  is 
concerned,  the  attempt  has  been  hardly  successful : — 

"  I,  for  one,  do  not  grudge  Amos  Barton  this  sweet  wife.  T  have  all  my 
nfe  had  a  sympathy  for  mongrel  ungainly  dogs,  who  are  nobody's  pets ;  and 
I  would  rather  surprise  one  of  them  by  a  pat  and  a  pleasant  morsel,  than 
meet  the  condescending  advances  of  the  loveliest  Sky&-texrier  who  has  his 
cushion  by  my  lady^s  cnair.  That,  to  be  sure,  is  not  the  way  of  the  world : 
if  it  happens  to  see  a  fellow  of  fine  proportions  and  aristocratic  mien,  who 
makes  no  fawe  pa»f  and  wins  golden  optnions  from  all  sorts  of  men,  it 
straightway  picks  out  for  him  the  loveliest  of  unmarried  women>  and  sa^, 
There  would  be  a  proper  match !  Not  at  all,  say  I :  let  that  successful, 
well-shapen,  discreet,  and  able  gentleman  put  up  with  something  less  than 
the  best  in  the  matrimonial  department ;  and  let  the  sweet  woman  go  to 
make  sunshine  and  a  soft  pillow  for  the  poor  devil  whose  legs  are  not 
models  whose  efforts  are  often  blunders,  and  who  in  general  gets  more 
kicks  than  halfpence.  She— the  sweet  woman— will  like  it  as  well;  for  her 
sublime  capacity  of  loving  will  have  all  the  more  scope ;  and  I  venture  to 
say,  Mrs.  Barton's  nature  would  never  have  grown  half  so  angelic  if  she  had 
manried  the  man  you  would  perhaps  have  had  in  your  eye  for  her — ^a  man 
with  aufficdent  income  and  abundant  personal  6clat.  Besides,  Amos  was  an 
affectionate  husband,  and,  in  his  way,  valued  his  wife  as  his  best  treasuxeJ' 

A  little  further,  Mr.  Eliot  returns  to  the  same  point : — 

'^  <  An  utterly  uninteresting  character  1 '  I  think  I  hear  a  lady  reader  ex- 
claim — ^Mrs.  Farthingale,  for  example,  who  prefers  the  ideal  in  fiction ;  to 
whom  tragedy  means  ermine  tippets,  adultery,  and  murder ;  and  comedy, 
the  adventures  of  some  personage  who  is  quite  a '  cliaracter.' 

^  But,  my  dear  madam,  it  ia  so  very  large  a  majority  of  vour  iUlow- 
eountrymen  that  are  of  this  insignificant  stamp.  At  leaat  eighty  out  of  a 
hundred  of  your  adult  male  fellow-Britons  returned  in  the  last  census,  are 
neither  extraordinarily  silly,  nor  extraordinarily  wicked,  nor  extraoraina- 
rily  i^se ;  their  eyes  are  neither  deep  and  liquid  with  sentiment,  nor  spark- 
ling with  suppressed  witticisms ;  they  have  probably  had  no  haiirbreadth 
esc^s  or  thmling  adventures ;  their  brains  are  oertainlv  not  prmant  with 
gemus,  and  their  passions  have  not  manifested  themselves  at  all  after  the 
nshiim  of  a  volcano.  They  are  simply  men  of  complexions  more  or  less 
nraddy,  wliose  conversation  is  more  or  less  baild  and  disjointed.  Tet  these 
eommon-place  peopl»>HEnany  of  them—- bear  a  oonseieBoe^  and  have  felt  the 
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vaUime  prompttng  to  do  the  painfol  righi ;  tliey  bave  their  unspoken  mn 
rowB,  and  their  i&cred  joys ;  their  hearte  haTe  ^baps  gono  out  towtirdB 
their  first-born^  and  tbe^  haye  mourned  over  the  irreclaimable  dead,  l^ay, 
is  there  not  a  pathos  in  their  terj  insignificance, — ^in  our  comparison  of 
their  dim  and  narrow  existence  with  the  glorious  possibilities  of  that  human 
nature  whioh  the^  share  1 

"  Depend  upon  it,  jou  would  gain  unspeakablj  if  you  would  learn  with  me 
to  see  some  or  the  poetry  and  the  pathos,  the  tragedy  and  the  comedy,  lying 
in  the  experience  ox  a  human  soul  that  looks  out  throuffh  dull  grey  eyes, 
and  that  speaks  in  a  voice  of  quite  ordinary  tones.  In  that  ease,  I  should 
hare  no  fear  of  youz  not  caring  to  know  wbiat  farther  befell  the  Rev.  Amos 
Barton,  or  of  your  thinking  the  homely  details  I  haye  to  tell  at  all  beneath 
your  attention 

^  Being  unable  to  invent  thrilling  incidents  for  your  amusement,  my  only 
merit  must  lie  in  the  faithfulness  with  which  I  represent  to  you  the  humble 
experience  of  an  (tfdinary  fellow-mortal.  I  wish  to  stir  your  sympathy  with 
common-place  troubles — ^to  win  your  tears  for  real  sorrow :  sorrow  such  as 
may  live  next  door  to  you — such  as  walks  neither  in  rags  nor  in  velvet,  but 
in  very  ordinary  decent  apparel.*' 

In  ^  Mr.  Gilfil's  Love-atory,'  after  describing  how  the  old  gentle- 
man who  had  lived  his  life  and  had  his  youthful  love-affair,  sat  by 
his  study  fire  with  a  pipe,  and  ^^  maintained  the  pleasing  antithesis 
of  dryness  and  moisture  by  an  occasional  sip  of  gin-and*water,'' 
he  forefendtf  the  objection  likely  to  be  made  by  an  ultra-fastidioas 
reader  :— 

<*  I>ear  ladies,  allow  me  to  pl^d  that  gin-and-water,  like  obesity,  or  bald- 
ness, or  the  gout  does  not  exclude  a  vast  amount  of  antecedent  romance, 
anr  more  than  tne  neatly-executed  ^fronts'  which  you  may  some  day  wear, 
will  exclude  your  present  possession  of  less  expensive  braids.  Alas,  alas ! 
we  poor  mortals  are  often  little  better  than  wood-ashes — there  is  small  sign 
of  the  sap,  and  the  leafy  freshness,  and  the  bursting  buds  that  were  once 
tiiere ;  but  wherever  we  see  wood-ashes,  we  know  that  all  that  early  fulness 
of  life  must  have  been.  I,  at  least,  hurdly  ever  look  at  a  bent  old  man,  or 
a* wizened  old  woman,  but  I  see  also,  wi&  my  mind's  eye,  that  Past  of 
which  they  are  the  shrunken  renmant,  and  the  unfinished  romance  of  rosy 
cheeks  and  bright  eyes  seems  sometimes  of  feeble  interest  and  significance, 
compared  with  that  drama  of  hope  and  love  which  has  long  ago  reached  its 
catastrophe,  and  led  the  poor  soul,  like  a  dim  and  dusty  stage,  with  all  its 
sweet  garden-scenes  and  feat  perspectives,  overturned  and  thrust  out  of 
sight." 

'  Mr.  GilfiPs  Love-story '  seems  entirely  written  on  this  principle. 
No  attempt  is  made  to  interest  us  in  it  as  a  texture  of  mcidents, 
for  the  end  is  given  before  the  beginning.  Yet  it  is  the  best  of 
the  three  stories^  though  we  know  what  is  going  to  happen  all  the 
time.  Notwithstanding  the  author's  disclaimer  of  ^*  thrilling  inci- 
dents,^' it  has  also  its  element  of  tragedy.  The  large-acred  baronet, 
Sir  Christopher  Cheverel,  and  his  lady,  to  whom  Maynard  Gilfil, 
after  having  lived  with  them  in  boyhood,  becomes  domestic 
chaplain,  have  hronght  with  them  from  their  foreign  tour  a  yotmg 
Iteiliui  orphan  girl,  who  is  educated  with  Maynard,  nnd  inspires 
in  him  a  acep  but  unreturned  affection.  Sir  Christopher^s  nephew. 
Captain  Wy brow,  a  cold^  selfish,  handsome  valetudinarian  fop^  has 
flirted  with  Tinai  ud  hoepa  «p  the  flirtation  even  When,  by  hit 
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imcW§  desire,  he  has  become  engaged  to  Miss  Assher^  a  Isdy  of 
his  own  tank.  Miss  Assher  linecoming  suspicious;  taxet  Tina 
with  indulging  a  passion  for  a  man  who^  as  be  bad  assured  his 
betrothed,  had  never  paid  her  rival  any  lover-like  attentions. 
Tina^s  Italian  blood  is  roused  at  the  falsehood;  she  goes  to 
seek  her  false  lover,  With  the  intention  of  killing  him.  But  she 
finds  him  dead; — his  heart-disease  had  forestalled  her  vengeance- 
Pull  of  remorse  and  shame  at  her  meditated  crime,  ahe  flies  from 
the  house,  only  to  be  recovered  after  a  long  and  anxious  search 
by  Gilfil.  She  at  last  is  won  by  him,  loves  him  as  he  desires  to 
be  loved,  and  they  are  married;  but  she  dies  at  the  birth  of  her 
first  child.  There  is  more  in  this  story  than  the  other,  but  the 
story  we  think  little  of  in  comparison  with  the  cleameas  with 
which  the  eharaeters  are  conceived,  and  the  delicacy  with  which 
they  arc  drawn.  The  tone  of  feeling  throughout  is  skilfully  kept 
up  by  making;  the  actors  few  in  number,  and  confiniug  the  action 
almost  entirely  to  one  spot.  Cheverel  Manor  and  its  inhabitants 
take  their  place  in  our  memory  as  if  we  had  always  known  them, 
for  each  is  typical  without  being  destitute  of  distinctive  features, 
and  has  nothing  of  the  exaggeration  which  distinguishes  some 
other  writers  who  have  touched  on  similar  themes.  Mrs.  Marsh, 
for  instance,  has  often  described  places  like  Cheverel  Manor,  but 
has  so  idcftlized  them  that  they  never  at  any  time  strike  us  with  a 
sense  of  familiarity. 

We  must  pass  over  '  Janet's  Bepentance,'  the  third  and  last 
of  the  Scenes  of  Clerical  Life.  It  is  fiill  of  clever  characteriza- 
tion, but  the  serious  part  of  it  is  more  exceptional,  and  less  calcu- 
lated to  attract  sympathy,  than  is  the  case  with  the  two  other 
stories.  We  must,  however,  give  one  or  two  specimens  of  Mr. 
Bliof  s  style  and  humour.  Of  a  miserly  but  comfortable  farmei^s 
widow,  he  says, — 

"Mrs.  Patten  does  not  admire  this  excessive  cllek-clickiiig  activity. 
Quiescence  in  an  easj-chair,  under  the  sense  of  compound  interest  per- 
petually accumulating,  has  long  seemed  an  ample  function  to  her,  and  she 
does  her  malevolence  gently." 

And  the  following  speech  hits  off  a  much  larger  class  than  the 
simple  old  lady  who  utters  it : — 

^  <  Sh,  dear/  said  Mrs.  Fatten,  falling  back  in  her  chair,  and  lifting  up 
her  little  withered  hands,  ^  what  'ud  Mr.  Qilfil  say,  if  he  was  worthy  to 
know  the  changes  as  have  come  about  i'  the  church  these  last  ten  years  f 
I  don't  understand  these  new  sort  o'  doctrines.  When  Mr.  Barton  comes  te 
see  me,  he  talks  about  nothing  but  my  sins  and  my  need  o'  marcy.  j^W. 
Mr,  ffackit,  I  *ve  never  been  a  sinner.  From  the  fust  beginning,  when  I  went 
into  service  I  al'js  did  my  duty  by  my  employers.  I  was  a  good  wife  as 
soy's  in  the  county— never  aggravated  my  husband.  The  oheesofaetor 
used  to  say  my  cheese  was  al'ys  to  be  depended  on.  I  We  known  women,  ae 
their  cheeses  swelled  a  shame  to  be  seen,  when  their  husbands  had  counted 
on  the  cheese-money  to  make  up  their  rent ;  and  yet  they  'd  three  gowns  to 
my  one.    If  I'm  not  to  be  saved,  I  know  a  many  as  are  in  a  bad  way.***. 
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The  following,  too,  is  capital  in  its  wa^,  and  vefleots  a  elrarae- 
teristic  which  all  who  have  bad  maeh  to  do  with  the  class  alluded 
to  will  readily  recognise.  Mrs.  Higgins  and  Mrs.  Parrot  are  evi- 
dently the  sort  of  people  who,  wh«i  asked  after  their  health,  never 
acknowledge  by  any  cfaanee  that  they  are  well,  bnt  only  ^'a  little 
better/'    Our  oountry  readers,  no  doubt,  know  them  of  old:*^ 

*'  An  unreadineas  to  put  on  black  on  all  available  occasions,  or  too  great 
an  alacrity  in  putting  it  off,  argued,  in  Mrs.  Higgins*s  opinion,  a  dangerous 
levity  of  character,  and  an  unnatural  insensibility  to  the  essential  fitness  of 
things. 

«  « Some  folks  can't  a4>ear  to  put  off  their  colours,'  she  remarked ;  '  bat 
that  was  never  the  way  i'  m^  family.  Why,  Mrs.  Parrot,  from  the  time  I 
was  married  till  Mr.  Higgins  died,  nine  years  ago  come  Candlemas,  I  niver 
was  out  o'  black  two  year  together !  • 

'^ '  Ah,'  said  Mrs.  Parrot,  who  was  conscious  of  inferiority  in  this  respect, 
*  there  imU  mamf/amiHea  as  have  had  eo  many  deaths  as  jfours,  Mn,  Miff- 
ginsy' 

"  Mrs.  Higgins,  who  was  an  elderly  widow, '  well  left,'  reflected  with  com- 

Slacency  that  Mrs.  Parrot's  observation  was  no  more  than  just,  and  that 
Irs.  Jennings  very  likely  belonged  to  a  family  which  had  mid  no  funcurals 
to  speak  of." 

We  should  be  glad  to  quote  the  remarks  at  vol.  i.  p.  24,  wherein 
Mr.  Eliot  controverts  the  wish  so  often  expressed  of  seeing  our- 
selves'^  aa  others  see  us'' — but  we  must  be  content  to  refer  to 
them. 

In  his  first  work  Mr.  Eliot  had,  as  we  have  seen,  given  evidenee 
of  literary  akill,  keen  observation,  and  genuine  humour.  In  his 
present  one  he  has  shown  that  he  prefers  the  real  genius  which,  in 
addition  to  a  close  and  ingenious  narrative,  can  fuse  all  these  ma- 
terials into  a  consistent  and  life-like  whole.  Adam  JSede  is  a  village 
epic,  with  all  the  elements  of  tragic  sublimity  and  pathos;  fiili 
of  local  colour  with  freshness  of  delineation,  and  displaying  a  deep 
knowledge  of  the  human  heart.  The  skill  of  the  plot  is  not  less 
remarkable  than  the  ease  and  cleverness  of  the  writing,  and,  as  it 
exemplifiea  the  qualities  of  naturalness  and  likdihood,  on  the 
absence  of  which  in  so  many  contemporary  novels  we  have  been 
already  remarking,  a  short  abstract  of  it  will  help  to  iUuatrate  the 
subject.  It  is  not  a  v^  simple  task,  for  the  story  is  so  artiuily 
constructed  as  to  be  almost  altogether  destitute  of  those  otiose 
details  which  in  the  case  of  man^  novels  almost  drop  away  of 
themselves.  There  is  scarcely  a  single  incident  which  could  be 
spared ;  it  would  be  like  trying  to  withdraw  a  wheel  from  a  watch ; 
and  the  ''  solidarity ''  which,  when  the  movement  of  the  characters 
has  once  begun,  seems  irresistible  as  fate,  is  one  of  the  surest 
marks  of  genius,  aud  makes  the  story  seem  like  a  transcript  of 
nature  itself.  The  personages  on  whom  the  action  depends  are  Adam 
Bede  and  Seth,  his  brother ;  Arthur  Donnithome ;  Hetty  Sorrel, 
and  Dinah  Morris.  Adam  is  a  carpenter,  strong,  brave,  good, 
simple-minded,  clever  beyond  his  class,  and  on  terms  of  almost 
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{Rendly  inthnacy  with  the  young  squiie.     He  reminds  ns  >  some- 
what of  Tregtarva^  the  Cornish  keqser  in  Mr.  Kingslejr's  YeafU 
Beth  is  a  palet*  reflection  of  his  stalwart  brother^  more  feminine  in 
oharaoter  and  with  a  spiritual  sense  of  religion. — Captain  Donm- 
thome  is  the  squire's  son,  just  one-And-twenty,  with  what  the 
French  call  vn  bon  natmrel^  full  of  sdiemes  for  the  improvement  of 
his  tenantry  when  the  estate  shall  come  to  him,  benevolent  and 
popular,  but  without  strength  of  character  to  mature  his  impulses 
into  habits,  or  to  resist  any  very  strong  temptation.     We  fancy  him 
just  the  sort  of  figure  that  may  be  seen  in  a  well-known  print,  called, 
we  believe, "  Coming  of  Age '' — ^a  youth  standing  on  the  hall-steps 
of  his  home,  with  his  tenants  before  him,  and  with  a  mixture  of 
shyness,  pride  and  pleasure  in  his  handsome  face. — Hetty  Sorrel  is 
a  character  new  in  fiction,  though  common  enough  in  real  life,  and 
she  is  the  one  on  which  the  author  has  evidently  bestowed  roost 
pains ; — a  village  beauty,  flirt  and  coquette,  thoroughly  vain  and 
selfish,  yet  so  charming  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  be 
angry  with  her.    Who  has  not  met  such  women?   Their  characters 
are  indeed  most  difficult  to  fathom  or  describe,  there  is  so  little 
substance  in  them  and  yet  so  much  stubbornness.     If  we  under- 
stand them,  it  is  more  by  instinct  than  reason ;  by  the  involuntary 
disclosures  of  manner  rather  than  speech. — Such  women  will 
seldom  say  a  single  word  that  betrays  their  rea!  thoughts;  in  fact, 
they  can  seldom  say  anything,  for  they  feel  no  interest  in  what 
does  not  concern  themselves,  and  are  therefore  unable,  like  more 
nrtellectual  hypocrites,  to  mask  their  inner  meaning  by  conversa- 
tion on   general   subjects.     But  their  character  speaks   in   the 
way  they  sit  down,  in  the  way  they  stand  up,  in  their  walk,  in 
their  looks,  even  in  their  abnegation  of   looks,  which  is  their 
last  bit  of  cunning.      We  become  aware,  when  we  know  them, 
that  it  is  nothing  but  the  strong  fence  of  social  proprieties — 
if  they  happen  to  have  that  advantage — which  will  keep  them  in 
the  right  track,  and  that  even  with  such  help  their  career  is  not 
uniformly  a  secure  one.     All  this,  which  is  matter  of  reflection 
and  experience,  does  not  prevent  their  exercising  a  most  potent 
spell  even  over  those  who  are  perfectly  alive  to  the  dangerous 
eonsequences  of  their  fascination.     Here  is  a  portrait  of  Hetty  on 
oar  "firBt  introduction  to  her : — 

.    <'  Th^  4aii3r  wa^  certainly  worth  looking  at 

.'*But  one  gets  only  a  confused  notion  of  these  details  when  they  sur- 
rotuid  a  di^tractingly  pretty  girl  of  seventeen,  standing  on  little  pattens 
and  Munding  her  dimpled  arm  to  lift  a  pound  of  butter  out  of  the 


"M^ij  blashed  a  deep  rose-colour  when  Captain  Donnithome  entered 
the  ^iry  and  spoke  to  her ;  but  it  was  not  at  au  a  distressed  blush,  for  it 
^d*  mwreathed  with  smiles  and  dimples,  and  with  sparkles  from  under 
loag  curled  dark  eye-lashes ;  and  while  her  aunt  was  disooursing  to 
him  ...  .'V 

^fietty  tosMd  and  patted  her  pound  of  butter  with  quite  a   self- 
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coqti«Hiih  air,  slily  coafciQiii  that  no  ioni  of  h»  h&tA  HM 


lost. 

''  There  are  yarious  orders  of  beauty,  causing  men  to  make  fools  of  thein- 
selves  in  various  styles,  from  the  desperate  to  the  sheepish  ;  but  there  is 
one  order  of  beauty  which  seems  made  to  turn  the  heads  not  only  of  nen, 
but  of  all  intelligent  mammals,  even  of  women.  It  ia  a  besvty  ltj»  that  of 
kittens,  of  very  mall  downy  ducks  making  gentle  rippling  noisos  with  their 
soft  bills,  or  babies  just  beginning  to  tod£e  and  to  engage  in  conscious 
mischief-^a  beauty  with  which  you  can  never  be  angry,  but  that  you  feel 
ready  to  crash  for  inability  to  comprehend  the  state  of  mind  into  whieh  it 
throws  you«  Hetty  Sorrel's  was  that  sort  of  beaaty.  Her  aunt,  Mrii 
Poyser,  who  professed  to  despise  all  peivoBal  attractions  and  intended  to  be 
the  severest  of  mentors,  continually  gazed  at  Hetty's  charms  by  the  sly, 
fascinated  in  spite  of  herself;  and  after  administering  such  a  scolding  as 
naturally  fiowed  from  her  anxiety  to  do  well  by  her  husband's  niece — ^who 
had  no  mother  of  her  own  to  soold  her,  poor  thing !«— she  would  often  oon- 
fesf  to  her  husband,  when  they  were  ss^e  out  of  hearing,  that  she  firmly 
believed,  '  the  naughtier  the  little  huzzy  behaved,  the  prettier  she 
looked.' 

**  It  is  of  little  use  for  me  to  tell  you  that  Hetty's  cheek  was  like  a  rose- 
petal,  that  dim]>les  played  aboat  her  pouting  lips,  that  her  large  dark  eyea 
hid  a  soft  roguishness  under  their  long  lashes,  and  that  her  curly  hair, 
thoug^h  all  pushed  back  under  her  round  cap  while  she  was  at  work,  stole 
back  m  dark  delicate  rings  on  her  forehead,  and  about  her  white  shell-like 
ears ;  it  is  of  little  use  for  me  to  say  how  lovely  was  the  contour  of  her 
pink  and  white  neckerchief,  tucked  into  her  low  pluniHX)loured  stuff 
bodice,  or  how  the  linen  butter-making  a^roUt  with  ita  nib,  seemed  a  thing 
to  be  imitated  in  silk  by  duchesses,  since  it  fell  in  such  charming  lines,  or 
how  her  brown  stockings  and  thick-soled  buckled  shoes  lost  all  that  clum- 
siness which  they  must  certainly  have  had  when  empty  of  her  foot  and 
ankle  ^— of  little  use,  unless  you  have  seen  a  woman  wlio  alBseted  you  as 
Hetty  afiected  her  beholders,  for  otherwise,  though  you  »i|^t  ooni^na  up 
the  image  of  a  lovely  woman,  she  would  not  in  the  least  resemble  tnat  dis- 
tracting kitten-like  maiden. 

"  Hetty's  was  a  springtide  beauty ;  it  was  the  beauty  of  young  fiiskxng 
things,  round-limli«d,  gambolling,  civeumventing  you  by  a  ftdsa  air  of 
innooenee — the  innocence  of  a  yonng  star-hvowM  oalf,  for  example^  tha^ 
being  inclined  for  a  promenade  out  of  bounds,  leads  you  a  severe  steeple- 
chase over  hedge  ana  ditch,  and  only  comes  to  a  stand  in  the  middle  of  a 
bog." 

Hetty  is  ''quite  uaed  to  the  thought  that  people  liked  to  look 
at  her/'  She  is  aware  that  an  awkvard  viUi^  BwaiBs*-*ft  Scotch 
gardener, — ^beaides  Adam  Bede  himself^ — are  all  in  love  with  her. 
But  she  has  given  none  of  them  any  steady  e&oouragem«nt.  Ska 
likes  to  feel  that  they  all,  and  especially  Adam,  are  in  her  power; 
but  "  her  cheeks  never  grew  a  shade  deeper  when  his  name  was 
mentioned.  She  felt  nothing  when  his  eyes  rested  an  her,  but 
the  cold  triumph  of  knowing  that  he  loved  her/'  and  not  heir 
rtval^  whom  the  village  gossips  assigned  to  him  :r^ 

'^  She  saw  him  as  he  was — a  poor  man,  with  old  parents  to  keep,  who 
would  not  be  able^  for  a  long  while  to  come,  togive  h«r  even  such  luzuriea 
as  she  shared  in  her  uncle's  housls.  And  Hetty's  dreams  wove  all  of 
luxuries :  to  sit  in  a  carpeted  padoor  and  alwi^s  wear  white  stockings ;  to 
have  some  large  beautiful  earrings,  such  as  were  all  the  fashion ;  to  have 
Nottingham  lace  round  the  top  of  her  gown,  and  something  to  make  her 
handkerchief  smell  nice,  like  Miss  Lydia  Donnithome*s  when  she  drew  it 
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Ml  si  ^nidi ;  ftiid  not  io  b«  obliged  to  get  up  9ufy  or  h%  soolded  b  j 
anybo^.  She  thought,  if  Adam  had  been  rich  and  oonld  haTe  giren  her 
these  thinga^  she  lored  aim  well  enough  to  many  him.*' 

Dinah  Morria  ia  a  female  metbodist  preacherj  beautiful,  earnest, 
and  eonscieatioiis)  eatipely  free  horn  cant^  and  with  a  gift  of 
spiritual  discourse,  which  is  described  as  touching  the  rude  agri- 
cultural spirit  to  the  finest  issues.  She  reminds  us  a  little  of 
Grace  Harvey,  in  Two  Years  Ago^  but  is,  on  the  whole,  a  cha- 
racter whom  we  feel  better  able  to  realise  as  belonging  to  actual 
hfe  than  Mr.  Kingtley^t  heroine. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  story  these  five  personages  stand  in  the 
following  relations  to  each  other : — Adam  Bede  ia  in  love  with  Hetty; 
Seth  is  enamoured  of  Dinah,  and  Hetty  is  beginning  to  establish  a 
flirtation  with  Arthur.  At  the  end,  Adam  is  married  to  Dinah^ 
Seth  remains  unmarried,  Hetty  ia  dead,  and  Arthnr  is  a  sadder 
and  a  wiser  man.  The  means  by  which  this  result  is  brought 
about  will  be  easily  guessed  by  the  sagaeiooa  reader.  Hetty  uuder^ 
goes  the  fate  of  pretty  village  girls  who  foster  visions  of  '^  being 
a  lady,'*  and  allow  the  young  squire  to  make  pretty  speeches  to 
them.  But  the  reader  must  not  oe  allowed  to  run  away  with  the 
belief  that  this  is  a  vulgar  tale  of  village  seduction.  We  might 
just  as  weD  describe  Goethe's  Famst  in  those  terms.  Mr.  Eliot  has 
treated  his  theme  with  a  breadth  and  depth  which  raise  it  com- 
pletely out  of  the  rank  of  ordinary  novels,  and  place  it  in  that  of 
the  few  works  of  fiction  which  are  really  typical  representations  of 
natUFB.  And  in  this  j>rudish  age  it  may  be  necessary  to  certify 
that  there  is  not  a  single  word  even  of  what  some  people  de- 
siderate as  ^'plain-spealing,''  and  that  Hetty's  catastrophe  is 
only  known  by  its  results.  Even  those  who  found  reason  to 
object  to  Mrs.  6aal[ell's  Ruthy  might  take  up  Adam  Bede,  without 
the  slightest  fear  of  shocking  their  exaggerated  sensibilities.  To 
those  who  studiously  ignore  the  existence  of  such  facts  as  these 
bodes  relate  to,  and  altogether  deprecate  such  materials  as  the 
bssis  of  fiction,  nothing,  of  course^  ean  be  said,  nor,  probably, 
are  such  persons  of  the  class  which  Mr.  Eliot  would  particularly 
care  to  include  among  his  audienee.  The  progress  of  Arthur's 
entanglement  with  Hetty  is  excellently  described.  Without  any 
intention  et  wrong-doing,  he  drifts  into  a  false  position,  as 
people  of  hk  sort  usually  do  under  the  circumstances.  A  coid^ 
blooded  sedneer  would  be  a  portrait  unworthy  of  Mr.  Eliof  s 
powers ;  but  the  mixed  character,  f uH  of  high  aspirations  and 
benevolent  views,  but  with  an  inner  core  of  weakness,  is  just  the 
one  to  engage  a  reader's  interest,  and  enable  the  author  to 
diqphry  his  highest  skill  in  nu^bid  moral  anatomy.  Thus  Arthur, 
sfter  haM  mdkii^  a  first  appointment  with  Hetty,  deterrainea 
that  he  had  better  not  keep  it,  and  rides  off  to  see  a  friend  that 
he  may  be  out  of  the  way  at  the  time  she  comes  through  the 
wood.    But — 
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^  After  this,  Toa  will  perhaps  be  rarprised  to  hear,  that  although  Gairaiiie 
was  at  home,  the  hand  of  the  dial  in  tne  courtyard  had  scarcely  cleared  the 
last  stroke  of  three,  when  Arthur  returned  through  the  entiance-gates,  got 
down  from  the  panting  Rattler,  and  went  into  the  house  to  take  a  hastjr 
luncheon.  But  I  belieye  there  have  been  men  since  his  daj  who  have 
ridden  a  long  way  to  aroid  a  renoootre,  and  then  galloped  hastily  back  lest 
they  should  miss  it.  It  is  the  favourite  stratagem  of  our  passions  to  sham 
a  retreat,  and  to  turn  sharp  round  upon  us  at  the  moment  we  have  made 
up  our  minds  that  the  day  is  our  own.'* 

He  meets  her  again  the  same  evenings  and  then,  thoroughly  ill 
at  ease  at  the  signs  of  her  growing  fondness  for  him,  goes  the 
next  morning  resolved  to  lay  his  case  before  his  old  tutor  and 
friend  the  clergyman.  He  finds  more  difficulty  than  he  had  ex- 
pected in  leading  up  to  it  (it  is  characteristic  of  him  that  he 
should  wish  to  lead  vp  to  it  instead  of  breaking  into  his  story  at 
once) ;  engages  his  friend  in  a  Utile  moral  discussion  about  temp- 
tations and  excuses;  and  then^  when  brought  to  the  brink  of 
confession,  shies,  and  shirks  the  leap.  The  following  is  a  search- 
ing bit  of  analysis  : — 

**  Was  there  a  motive  at  work  under  this  sbranffo  reluctance  of  Arthur^s, 
whidi  had  a  sort  of  backstairs  influence,  not  admitted  to  himself?  Our 
mental  business  is  carried  on  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  business  of  the 
State :  a  great  deal  of  hard  work  is  done  bv  agents  who  are  not  acknow- 
ledged. In  a  piece  of  machinery,  too^  I  believe  there  is  often  a  small 
unnoticeable  wheel  which  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  motion  of  the 
large  obvious  ones.  Possibly,  there  was  some  such  unrecognized  agent 
secretly  busy  in  Arthur's  mind  at  this  moment — ^possibly  it  was  the  fear 
lest  he  might  hereafter  find  the  &ct  of  having  made  a  confession  to  the 
Bector  a  serious  annoyance,  in  case  he  should  not  be  able  quite  to  carry  out 
his  good  resolutions  ?  I  dare  not  assert  that  it  was  not  so.  The  human 
soul  is  a  very  complex  thing." 

Arthur  is  quite  unaware  that  Hetty  is  loved  by  Adam,  who  is 
reserved  on  such  matters^  and  is  supposed  to  have  views  in  another 
quarter.  So  the  affair  takes  its  downward  course.  The  young 
squire  comes  of  age,  and  there  is  a  great  feast,  at  which  Adam  is 
made  a  bailiff.  But  at  the  dance  afterwards  his  suspicions  are 
aroused  by  the  exposure  of  a  locket  which  Hetty  wears;  but  he 
accounts  for  it  ''  by  weaving  an  ing^ous  web  of  probabilities — 
the  surest  screen  a  wise  man  can  place  between  huuself  and  the 
truth.^'  Three  weeks  later  he  is  witness  to  a  parting  between 
Hetty  and  Arthur,  which  causes  a  quarrel  and  a  fight  between 
himself  and  the  latter.  Arthur  becomes  conscious  of  the  whole 
of  the  wrong  he  has  done^  but  being  unable  to  confess  to  Adam 
what  is  by  this  time  the  state  of  the  case,  he  consents  to  write  a 
letter  to  put  an  end  to  any  ideas  Hetty  may  have  entertained.  It 
is  written,  and  Hetty,  after  the  first  shock  of  grief  at  finding  her 
illusions  destroyed,  falls  back  on  the  marriage  with  Adam  (who  is 
still  deceived),  as  the  only  solution  of  her  perplexities.  But  by 
the  time  matters  are  arranged  for  it  to  take  place^  Hetty  finds  that 
even  this  will  be  too  late.    She  flies^  on  the  pretext  of  going  to  visit 
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some  friends^  and  takes  a  long  journey  to  find  Arthur^  who^  quite 
unaware  that  his  fault  had  entailed  consequences^  had  joined  his 
regiment  at  Windsor.  But  it  is  now  in  Ireland^  and  she  can  but 
return.  Her  lonely  wanderings,  her  thoughts  of  suicide^  her  ter- 
rible despair^  and  the  dire  resolve  to  which  she  brings  herself,  are 
described  with  the  most  thrilling  pathos  and  power.  Just  at  this 
crisis  the  old  squire,  Arthur's  grandfather,  a  miserly  old  fellow, 
dies,  and  Arthur  obeys  the  summons  to  take  possession  of  his 
home,  less  full  of  sorrow  for  his  predecessor,  than  of  hopes  of  be- 
coming a  popular  landlord,  and  atoning  for  his  misdeeds  by  future 
high  &rming  and  moral  conduct.  He  has  heard  that  Adam  is  to 
marry  Hetty,  and  the  news  has  lifted  a  heavy  weight  from  his 
mind.  How  well  he  is  out  of  the  scrape  I  He  will  do  a  great 
deal  for  Hetty's  husband,  and  will  always  have  a  subdued  tender- 
ness for  her.  As  he  drives  in  his  post-chaise  from  Liverpool  he 
dreams  golden  visions  of  a  happy  and  honoured  career.  The 
first  letter  he  opens  on  his  arrival  u  to  tell  him  that  Hetty  is  in 
prison,  and  will  be  tried  in  two  days  for  the  murder  of  her  child. 
Condemned  to  death,  and  actually  on  the  scafibld,  she  is  saved  at 
the  last  moment  by  Arthur,  who  gallops  up  with  a  reprieve.  She 
is  transported,  and  dies  abroad ;  Arthur  goes  on  active  service, 
and  remains  absent  for  several  years.  The  last  volume  Ufts  us  out 
of  all  this  misery  into  a  more  cheerful  atmosphere.  Dinah  and 
Adam  become  drawn  together,  and  the  conscientious  scruples  of  the 
pretty  Methodist  are  gradually  relaxed.  The  progress  of  their 
attachment  is  gracefully  and  delicately  painted,  and  the  close  of 
the  story  is  of  a  nature  to  satisfy  all  readers  with  its  subdued 
harmony.  In  our  abstract  of  it  we  have  only  touched  on  the  more 
serious  parts ;  but  these  are  skilfully  relieved  throughout  by  plenty 
of  the  humour  which  formed  so  agreeable  an  ingredient  in  Scenes 
of  Clerical  Life, — ^The  sayings  "of  Mrs-  Poyser,  the  farmer's 
shrewd  wife,  are  a  mine  of  homely  wit,  and  deserve  to  be  collected 
by  themselves.  She  is  evidently  first  cousin  to  Mrs.  Hackit  of  the 
former  work.  Bartle  Massey,  the  schoolmaster,  is  another  tho- 
roughly original  character,  and  the  whole  village  is  set  before  us  in 
its  due  perspective,  but  with  such  perfect  clearness  that  we  seem 
to  have  known  the  people  all  our  lives.  Of  the  more  striking 
.scenes  in  the  book,  the  best,  we  think,  is  the  one  which  describes 
Hetty's  adorning  herself  in  her  bedroom,  after  the  house  is  quiet, 
and  her  Alnaschar-like  visions  as  she  puts  on  Arthur's  presents, 
and  enjoys  the  consciousness  of  the  finery  she  dare  not  wear  any- 
where else.  For  the  hint  Mr.  Eliot  is  probably  indebted  to  the 
well-known  scene  in  Faust,  where  Gretchen  opens  the  casket  and 
arrays  herself  with  the  trinkets  Mephistopheles  has  brought ;  but 
Mr.  £liot  has  worked  it  up  so  as  to  be  no  unworthy  rival  of  its 
great  original.  The  description  of  Arthur's  return,  and  of  his 
projects,  before  hearing  what  has*  befallen  Hetty,  is  conceived 
in  a   spirit   of  truly   Sophoclean  irony,    and   carried   out   with 
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masfcerlv  suceess.  All  the  turning  points  in  the  story  answer 
favourably  to  the  test  we  have  noticed  as  condemnatory  of  many 
other  novels— they  are  not  accidental^  but  spring  naturally  out  o£ 
foregoing  events^  and  these  in  turn  are  the  legitimate  fruit  of  the 
characters  which  produce  them.  The  contrast  between  Arthur  on 
his  twenty-first  birthday,  without  a  care  or  a  stain  on  his  con- 
science, with  "  love,  honour,  wealthy  obedience,  troops  of  friends,^' 
around  him,  and  Arthur  in  the  wood  with  Adam,  full  of  guilt  and 
deceit,  is  strong,  but  never  affects  us  with  the  least  sense  of  incon- 
gruity,  or  causes  us  to  lose  our  sympathy  with  his  character. 
Perhaps  the  particulars  of  Hetty^s  crime  are  a  little  too  shocking. 
They  are  certainly  as  like  as  like  can  be  to  instances  which  now 
and  then  occur,  bat  there  is  a  certain  literal  hardness  about  this 
part  of  the  story  which  is  less  perfectly  satis&ctory  than  some 
other  portions.  The  retardation  of  Adam's  wooing  by  his  queru* 
lous  mother,  Lisbeth  Bede,  is  cleverly  descnbed,  and  Lisbeth  her- 
self, with  her  notions  of  the  economical  and  housewifely  incompe- 
tence  of  all  women  under  thirty,  particularly  of  all  women  whom 
her  sons  are  likely  to  marry — ^is  only  second  in  originality  and 
humour  to  Mrs.  Poyser.  Tlie  book  is  a  gallery  of  melike  por- 
traits, as  well  as  a  deeply-interesting  story ;  and  there  is  an  un* 
common  skill  in  the  thorough  atmosphere  of  country  life  in  which 
it  is  all  enveloped.  We  seem  to  feel  the  freshness  of  the  wind 
which  fans  the  Loamshire  pastures,  to  smell  the  hay  and  the 
clover,  and  hear  the  pleasant  clatter  of  the  farmhouse  life  alter- 
nating with  the  deep  silence  of  its  noonday  repose.  Adam  Bede 
is  a  hook  to  be  read  through  with  breathless  interest  for  the  story, 
and  to  be  recurred  to  again  and  again  for  favourite  passages. 
Shrewd  reflections  and  deep  touches  of  nature  abound,  and  with- 
out falling  into  the  common  fault  of  preaching  about  his  charac- 
ters and  showing  you  how  he  has  built  them  up,  Mr.  Eliot  has 
contrived,  by  a  judicious  mixture  of  dialogue,  incident,  and  de- 
scription, to  let  us  know  them  thoroughly,  uid  understand  the 
most  secret  folds  of  their  dispositions.  Adam  Bede  is  the  best 
novel  of  the  season;  indeed  we  have  met  with  no  book  of  equal 
merit  for  a  long  time  past ;  and  if  it  is  followed  by  others  from 
the  same  hand,  even  its  author  will  have  a  hard  task  to  sustain  the 
reputation  he  has  created. 

We  have  left  ourselves  less  space  than  we  intended  for  speak- 
ing of  Mr.  Trollope's  novel,  which  shows  most  of  the  qualities 
which  have  been  observable  in  his  other  works.  Though  not  free 
from  his  peculiar  faults,  it  has  a  certain  merit  which  we  have  not 
before  observed  in  him,  and  for  which  he  must  have  due  credit. 
He  has  learnt  the  art  of  being  really  interesting.  We  do  not 
mean  that  we  have  ever  found  his  novels  dull,  or  in  any  degree 
approaching  to  it.  But  we  have  often  thought  that  the  plot  was 
a  little  too  much  postponed  to  the  characters,  and  that  we  were 
disposed  to  linger  over  the  latter,  in  the  way  which  one  would  do 
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oyer  tlever  magazine  sketches  of  *'  people  one  has  met/'  instead 
of  being  made  to  hurry  on  to  the  dfnoHment — a  requisite  that 
the  milistie  novelist^  in  his  anxiety  to  reflect  life  as  it  is^  with 
jumbled  transactions  and  disproportionate  developments,  rather 
than  neat  evolutions  of  incident  and  opportune  catastrophes,-— is 
sometimes  in  danger  of  forgetting.  Mr.  Trdlope,  however,  lest 
we  should  have  too  much  of  a  good  thing,  has  compensated  for 
the  absorbing  nature  of  his  story  in  some  particulars  by  filling  it  up 
with  ft  good  deal  of  adipose  tissue  in  certain  parts,  which  wear  a 
suspicious  air  of  having  been  introduced  only  to  bring  the  book 
up  to  the  orthodox  three  volume  dimensions.  We  will  briefly 
sketch  the  plot  and  indicate  these  or  other  points  as  we  proceed. 

The  stoty  is  one  of  the  present  day,  and  begins  at  Oxford. 
George  Bertram,  the  son  of  a  selfish  father  who  holds  a  diplomatic 
employment  abroad,  and  who  has  not  seen  his  son  for  flfteen 
years,  has  been  brought  up  by  his  uncle,  a  trading  millionaire. 
He  has  lived  with  his  aunt,  a  Mrs.  Wilkinson,  whose  son  Arthur 
is  a  commoner  of  Baliol,  while  he  is  a  scholar  of  Trinity.  George 
beats  Arthur  in  everjrthing,  and  gets  a  double-first,  while  the 
other  only  comes  out  as  a  second. — Now,  it  is  a  mortifying  result 
for  one's  friend  thus  early  to  begin  to  pass  one  ia  the  race; 
but  Mr.  Troilope  describes  the  situation  in  a  curious  way, 
which  looks  as  if  he  did  not  know  much  about  the  seat  of 
learning  in  question.  He  talks  of  Arthur  being  ''a  victim  to 
unsuccessful  competition,"  of  Bertram  having  ''obtained  the 
place  he  (Arthur)  had  desired,"  of  Arthur  being  *'  beaten  by  his 
rival  out  of  the  field,  though,  probably,  not  without  an  effort ; " 
as  if  Bertram's  double-first  was  the  cause  of  his  friend's  not 
having  obtained  the  same  honour.  Mr.  Troilope  surely  cannot  be 
ignorant  that  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  all  the  men  who  go  up 
for  honours  being  double-firsts  if  their  attainments  are  sufficient. 
The  way  he  puts  the  matter  would  suit  the  case  of  a  senior 
wrangler  at  Cambridge,  but  it  is  inapplicable  to  the  scene  he  has 
chosen. — Arthur  settles  down  as  a  country  clergyman,  and  his 
father  soon  dying,  is  presented  with  the  living,  on  an  understand, 
ing  that  he  bhall  hand  over  the  major  part  of  the  proceeds  to  his 
mother,  who,  with  his  sisters,  continues  to  live  in  the  house  as 
before.  Arthur  is  consoled  for  his  failure  by  Adela,  the  pretty 
daughter  of  a  neighbouring  parson,  but  as  he  has  not  the  courage 
to  ask  her  to  share  the  pittance  his  domineering  mother  leaves 
him,  they  are  more  or  less  estranged  through  most  of  the  story. 
In  the  meantime,  George  goes  abroad  to  make  his  father's  ac- 

?uaintance,  and  at  Jerusalem  meets  his  fate  in  the  shape  of 
iaroline  Waddington,  a  splendid  Juno-like  beauty,  full  of  ambi* 
tion  and  worldliness,  and  not  at  all  disposed  to  share  the  elevated 
and  rather  unpractical  views  of  her  lover.  Inspired  by  her 
expressed  opinions,  he  begins  to  study  for  the  bar,  and  their  en- 
gagement soon  follows.     He  wishes  her  to  marry  at  once  on  their 
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united  fortunes^  amounting  to  about  dE400  a  year^  but  she  is  re* 
solved^  however,  to  wait  till  he  has  made  some  sort  of  position  for 
himself.  His  failure  in  bending  her  resolution  causes  a  gradual 
coolness  j  of  which  Harcourt,  a  rather  older  friend  and  successful 
lawyer,  takes  underhand  advantage.  Caroline  has  made  some 
indiscreet  confidences  respecting  George's  unreasonable  demands 
to  Harcourt^  and  the  display  of  the  latter's  indignation  breaks  off 
the  match.  Caroline  has,  shortly  before,  turned  out  to  be  the 
grand-daughter  of  George's  uncle ;  and  when  Harcourt,  who  has 
risen  like  a  rocket  in  his  profession,  and  is  a  solicitor-general  at 
eight-and-twentv  (!),  proposes  to  her,  he  is  actuated  not  more  by 
admiration  for  "her  beauty,  than  by  a  hope  that  he  may  oust 
Bertram  from  his  inheritance,  in  addition  to  supplanting  him  with 
his  bride.  Impelled  by  pique  and  ambition,  Caroline  accepts 
him;  but  having  done  so,  becomes  conscious  that  she  is  capable 
of  strong  affection,  and  that  Greorge  is  wholly  master  of  her 
heart.  Harcourt  and  his  wife  plunge  into  fashionable  life,  where 
Caroline  has  a  complete  success,  which  blinds  her  neither  to  the 
false  step  she  has  made,  nor  to  the  character  of  her  husband,  who 
desires  to  use  her  influence  as  a  stepping-stone  to  the  uneie's 
fortune.  George,  who  has  since  his  quarrel  with  her,  given  up 
reading  for  the  bar,  and  devoted  himself  to  speculative  infidelity 
and  political  pamphlets,  is  forced  again  into  her  society  by  her 
husband,  who  repents  his  rashness  when  he  observes  the  close 
intimacy  into  which  his  friend  and  his  wife  are  falling.  He  be* 
comes  jealous ;  sets  the  servants  to  watch  an  interview,  in  which 
the  fatal  step  is  all  but  taken  \  and  then  a  scene  takes  place  of 
mean  reproaches  from  the  husband  and  savage  dignity  on  the 
part  of  the  wife,  which  we  think  is  the  best  in  the  book,  and, 
indeed,  is  the  most  powerful  chapter  Mr.  TroUope  has  ever  written. 

The  result  of  the  interview  is,  that  Caroline  quits  her  husband's 
house,  and  takes  up  her  abode  with  her  grandfather.  George  and 
Arthur  make  an  Eastern  tour,  where  they  meet  with  two  widows 
coming  home  from  India,  who  nearly  capture  them.  Sir  Henry 
Harcourt,  has  in  the  meantime,  during  this  period,  fallen  from  his 
high  estate.  Rising  too  quickly  to  have  made  an  income  sufficient 
for  the  support  of  his  premature  dignity,  he  is  deeply  involved  in 
debt.  Obliged  also  to  quit  office,  he  staves  off  creditors  only  by 
the  hope  of  succeeding  to  the  fortune  of  old  Bertram,  now  on  his 
death-bed.  The  old  man,  who  by  George's  obstinacy  on  a  former 
occasion  has  come  to  think  that  he  positively  dislikes  money, 
leaves  his  whole  property  to  a  hospital,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  thousands  to  George.  Sir  Henry  Harcourt  shoots  himself; 
and  George,  after  some  years'  gloomy  delay,  marries  his  old  love. 
Arthur  also  comes  to  a  proper  sense  of  his  position  in  his  own 
house,  and  makes  the  long- delayed  offer  to  Adela,  who  has  reserved 
herself  for  him  with  exemplary  fidelity. 

Our  remarks  on  the  story  must  be  brief.     Mr.  Troliope  has 
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been  criticised  oa  fonner  occasions  for  being  shaky  in  his  law^  and 
he  therefore  says,— 

'*  I  will  not  giye  an  acute  critic  any  opportunity  for  telling  me  that  the 
will,  as  detailed  bj  me,  was  all  illegal.  I  have  not  by  me  the  ipsissima 
verba ;  nor  can  I  get  them  now,  as  I  am  very  far  from  Doctors'  Commons. 
So  I  will  give  no  verbal  details  at  all.'* 

But  it  is  of  no  use  to  avoid  incorrect  legal  phraseology  if  the 
essence  of  a  testaxneoitary  disposition  happen  to  be  incompatible  with 
legal  roles.  At  the  funeral  the  attorney  is  made  to  say>  '^  The  per- 
sonalty will  be  sworn  under  five^^  (t.  ^.  as  we  imagine,  £600,000), 
"  the  real  will  be  about  two  more  J'  Yet  the  testator  is  described 
as  directing  his  whole  property  "to  be  expended  in  building  and  en- 
dowing a  college  and  almshouse  for  the  education  of  the  children 
of  London  Fishmongers/^  We  should  have  thought  that  most 
people  of  Mr.  Trdlope's  education  would  be  aware  that  the  devise 
of  real  property  to  charitable  uses  ia  forbidden  by  the  Mortmain  Act, 
a  statute  which  has  so  much  historical  and  social  importance  that 
it  ia  difficult  to  understand  how  he  could  be  ignorant  of  it.  The 
effect  in  the  case  supposed  would  have  been  that  the  £500,000 
would  have  gone  as  directed,  and  that  the  landed  estates  worth 
£200^000  would  have  devolved  on  Caroline  as  heir  at  law. 
And  the  ex-solicitor-general  would,  in  that  case,  have  doubtless 
left  his  pistols  alone.  Nor  is  Mr.  Trollope  always  consistent  with 
Iiimself  in  these  points.  At  vol.  i.  p.  265,  Harcourt  is  stated  to 
have  chosen  the  "common  law;^^  at  ii.  42,  we  find  "this  vear 
Hareonrt  did  great  things  in  Chancery.^'  The  disherison  of  George 
by  hia  uncle  seema  somewhat  forced  and  unnatural.  To  leave  all 
one'a  money  to  a  hospital  when  one  has  quarrelled  with  one^s  rela- 
tions is  coneeivable,  but  to  do  so  when  one  is  on  good  terms  with  one 
of  UiaiQ  to  the  very  last,  is  an  anomaly  which  does  not  tally  with  the 
sensible  character  ascribed  to  Mr.  Bertram  throughout  the  book. 
We  must  also  protest  against  the  vraisemblance  of  Sir  Henry 
Harcourt'^  rapid  attainment  of  his  legal  dignity.  An  imheard-of 
elevation  to  power  does  not  shock  us  in  itself,  as  a  question  of  art, 
beoaaae  the  main  thing  is  to  represent  the  man  himself  as  affected 
by  prosperity,  and  how  that  prosperity  is  brought  about  is  a 
minor  point.  When  Macbeth  becomes  Thane  of  Cawdor  and  of 
Olamis  on  the  same  day,  we  do  not  trouble  ourselves  to  carp  at 
the  historical  probability  of  the  event,  because  the  whole  affair  is 
supposed  to  have  happened  long  ago,  and  we  simply  desire  to 
see  what  fruits  the  partial  realization  of  the  witches^  prophecy 
will  bring  forth  in  a  mind  prepared  to  receive  it.  We  object 
to  the  idea  of  describing  a  man^s  elevation  to  a  solicitor-general- 
ship at  eight-and-twenty,  not  as  being  in  itself  a  faulty  method  of 
exhibiting  his  character,  but  as  being  so  in  a  story  of  the  present 
day,  when  the  feeling  of  reality  ought  not  to  be  weakened  by 
those  harsh  incongruities  with  our  actual  experience. 
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Mr.  Trollope's  moral  resembles^  in  one  pointy  that  enforced  by' 
the  career  of  Alaric  Tudor  in  the  Three  Clerks.  He  means  to 
warn  ns  against  greedy  and  nnscnipulous  ambition — against  the 
*  making  haste  to  be  rich'  and  great,  and  the  loosening  of  strict 
mles  of  honour  which  such  a  view  of  life  is  likely  to  bring  with 
it.  Harcourt's  character  is,  perhaps^  changed  a  little  too  sud^ 
denly,  from  the  average  man  of  the  world  who  simply  wants  to 
get  on  in  a  respectable  way,  to  the  social  criminal  who  supplants 
his  friend,  and  stakes  domestic  happiness  and  self-respect  against 
worldly  advancement.  And  Mr.  TroUope  occupies  himself  too 
much  lurith  his  oti/tMiref  aspect — ^his  sayings  and  doings  rather  than 
his  thoughts^  a  process  by  which  we  do  not  realise  the  man  him- 
self so  well  as  we  do  in  the  case  of  Bertram. 

Mr.  Trollope's  hiirsh  view  of  Haroourfs  character  before  he 
undermines  his  friend  strikes  us  as  questionable  in  morality.  The 
lawyer  lives  a  life  which,  on  the  whole,  is  more  praiseworthy  than 
George's ;  and,  if  he  is  tempted  by  the  prospect  of  being  Caro- 
linei's  husband,  it  is  because  the  latter's  waywardness  gives  him 
the  opportunity.  That  a  man  whose  sole  desire  is  to  get  on,  may 
take,  at  a  pincli>  unworthy  means  of  doing  so^  we  do  not  deny ; 
but  Mr.  Trollope's  portrait  would  lead  us  to  condemn  a  vast  class 
of  persons  about  whose  inward  principles  we  can  know  nothing 
whatever*  Such  sweeping  censure  can  only  defeat  its  own 
object. 

The  fidelity  to  nature  of  Caroline's  character,  is,  perhaps,  an 
open  question.  To  some  she  will  seem  two  distinct  and  irrecon- 
cilable persons,  hard  at  first,  and  more  than  tender  at  last,  oh 
finding  that  Bertram  is  irrevocably  lost  to  her ;  but,  on  the  whole, 
we  are  disposed  to  accept  the  portrait  as  a  consistent  onie.  It  is 
the  most  elaborately-finished  one  which  Mr.  TroHope  has  yet  pre- 
sented to  us,  and  shows,  both  in  conception  and  execution,  greater 
power  than  anything  he  has  previously  done.  In  respeet  of 
power^  indeed,  the  whole  book  is  in  advance  of  Barehester  Towers, 
and  very  far  beyond  Doctor  TTiome.  But  Mr.  TroHope  writes  too 
much.  This  is  the  fourth  novel  he  has  given  us  in  the  space  6F  two 
y«ars,  and^  with  the  deception  of  Barchester  Towers,  there  is  not 
one  which  wotdd  not  have  been  immensely  improved  by  additional 
study,  elaboration,  and  excision.  The  Bertrams  is  the  most  inte' 
resting  novel  he  has  yet  produced ;  we  found  it  almost  impossible 
to  lay  it  down  unfinished.  Instead  of  a  series  of  leisurely 
sketches,  full  of  fun  and  satire,  with  a  dStw^hTtent  which  th<e 
author  does  not  care  to  conceal,  we  have  here  a  story,  each  Step  of 
which  is  uncertain,  and  which  enthrals  the  reader  by  what  it 
promises,  as  much  as  by  the  vigorous  execution  of  the  principal 
scenes.  Yet  there  is  a  great  deal  of  ^'  skip."  We  care  little  for 
the  description  of  Syria  in  vol.  i. ;  SirLionePs  doings  are  tedious 
and  offensive,  and  the  Littlebath  coterie,  though  well  enough  de- 
scribed, is  not  sufficiently  new  to  tempt  us  to  linger  when  more 
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exciting  matter  is  in  prospect.  The  episode  of  the  two  widows, 
if  meant  to  suspend  the  interest,  is,  in  that  point  of  view,  a 
failure.  It  would  make  a  smart  magaeine  sketch,  but  it  has 
almost  as  little  relation  to  the  story  (for  we  know  it  must 
come  to  nothing)  as  the  tale  of  '^  Crinoline- Macassar "  in 
the  Three  Clerks,  Arthur  Wilkinson  is  treated  at  the  out- 
set of  the  story  as  if  he  were  meant  to  be  one  of  the  two 
principal  figures^  and  in  a  way  to  lead  us  to  suppose  that  Bertram 
is  to  occupy  the  sort  of  position  that  Alaric  Tudor  does  in  the 
novel  just  alluded  to.  But  he  becomes  a  commonplace  person  in 
whom  our  interest  quickly  abates,  and  Bertram  is  the  only  one 
who  ultimately  enlists  our  sympathies.  The  estrangement  be« 
tween  Caroline  and  her  lover  hovers  on  the  brink  of  the  impro- 
bability we  have  noted  in  a  former  part  of  this  article  us  common 
in  the  description  of  similar  misunderstandings;  but  it  ariset 
from  this  characters  of  the  two  parties,  and  we  see  it  to  be  inevit- 
able that  some  such  event  should  occur  before  they  are  sufficiently 
tamed  to  live  happily  together.  Altogether,  The  Beritams  has 
given  us  a  higher  opinion  of  Mr.  TroUope's  capacity  than  we  had 
before,  but  it  has  also  oonvinoed  us  that  he  has  it  in  him  to  do 
better  things  yet,  if  he  will  only  take  more  thought  and  time 
about  his  n»t  work,  and  write  for  permanent  fame  instead  of 
flinging  down  crude  results  mingled  with  irrelevant  episodes  and 
unnecessary  characters. 

Comparisons  are  odious,  and  therefore  we  do  not  wish  to  hold 
up  Adam  Bede  to  Mr.  TroUope,  and  say,  ''  This  is  better  than 
yours,^'  But  as  we  hare  placed  the  two  together,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  advert  to  eertain  contrasts  which  they  display.  Mn  Eliot^s 
results  are  attained  by  great  concentration ;  by  rejecting  all  which 
does  not  bear  in  some  way  or  other  on  the  main  aetaon;  even  his 
farmhouse  scenes  wre  mostly  like  the  crockets  and  finials  on  a 
Gothic  pinnacle — ^the  decorations  and  efflorescences  of  that  whidi 
in  itself  is  weighty  and  useful.  Mr.  Trollope,  on  the  other  hand, 
seems  to  write  many  pages,  simply  because  he  has  a  certain  amount 
of  space  to  cover,  and  a  certain  amount  of  available  material ;  he 
is  not  scrupulous  enough  about  what  he  admits  or  excludes,  and 
his  wide  knowledge  of  life  and  uncommon  variety  of  observation 
is  shown  sometimes  at  the  expense  of  higher  qualities.  Thus  he 
displays  little  of  that  surprising  ethical  sagacity  which  marks  the 
work  of  Mr.  Eliot,  and  which  enables  him  to  lay  bare  the  most 
secret  recesses  of  the  heart.  And  the  impression  produced  by  Mr. 
Trollope  is  thus  one  of  intense  cleverness  rather  than  of  genius. 
But  we  by  no  means  despair  of  seeing  a  work  from  his  hand 
which  shall  have  the  ring  of  the  genuine  gold.  In  essentials,  we 
prefer  this  novel  to  anything  he  has  yet  written,  and  our  objections 
only  flow  from  a  regret  that  it  is  not  as  perfect  as  a  truer  con- 
sciousness of  his  own  great  powers,  and  a  sense  of  the  responsi- 
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bility  an  author  owes  to  himself^  would  have  enabled  him  to  make 
it.  Bat  it  is^  as  we  have  said^  both  deeply  interesting  and  unusually 
forcible^  and  even  those  who  see  the  faults  we  have  adverted  to  in 
the  strongest  lights  ean  hardly  refuse  to  admit  that  it  has  on  the 
whole  materially  advanced  its  author's  reputation. 


MILL  ON  LIBERTY.* 


A  coMPARrsoN  of  the  earlier  and  later  works  of  eertaia  great 
writers  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  of  what  may  be  termed  the  minor 
interests  in  literature.  If^  as  has  been  asserted,  all  the  character- 
istics of  a  man's  mind  may  be  discerned  in  his  first  work^  no  less 
may  we  believe  that  one  which  he  publishes  later  in  life  is^  per- 
haps, even  more  likely  to  exhibit  them  in  a  s<7engly-*pronounced 
manner.  His  most  complete  and  elaborate  treatises  are  often  not 
those  in  which  his  personal  peculiarities  are  most  distinctly  trace- 
able. These  come  out  forcibly  in  some  work  which  he  gives  to 
the  world  when  his  fame  is  mature,  his  views  understood,  and  his 
character  no  longer  in  danger  of  being  compromised  by  the  eoeeu- 
tricity  or  boldness  of  his  utterances.  The  truths  wmch  he  sees 
most  strongly  when  he  first  begins  to  write  are  not,  perhaps, 
those  which  be  is  afterwards  in  a  position  to  inculcate  with  the 
greatest  effect.  Either  time  or  place  is  unfavourable  to  them,  or, 
perhaps,  they  are  of  a  kind  to  require  some  unusually  secure  plat- 
form for  addressing  their  audience  with  effect.  So  they  afqpear  in 
his  earlier  works  rather  as  obscure  hints  and  t^idencies  than  as 
fully-developed  theories,  and  lie  quietly  in  the  ruminant  mind 
through  the  vicissitudes  of  study,  but  always  with  the  cherished 
expectation  of  appearance  at  some  distant  period.  To  trace  such 
germs  of  ultimate  development,  and  see  how,  from  time  to  time,  the 
mind  of  an  attentive  reader  has  been  prepared  for  their  reception 
in  a  perfect  state,  are  investigations  which,  to  some  minds,  have  a 
peculiar  charm.  We  have  been  induced  by  the  peinisal  of  this 
Essay  to  look  over  some  of  Mr,  Mill's  reviews,t  as  well  as  his 
Political  Economy  and  Logic^  and  the  discovery  of  some  of  his 
views  in  an  embryo  state  has  not  tended  to  diminish  our  interest 
in  opinions  which  have  been  so  long  entertained  and  so  patiently 

*  On  LibeHv,    By  John  Stuart  Mill.    John  W.  Parker. 

t  When  will  Mr.  Mill  favour  us  with  a  republication  of  his  articles  7 
His  Essays  on  "  Civilization  "  and  "  Coleridge,"  and  others,  have  long  been 
fiimiliar  to  most  thoughtful  readers,  but  both  these  and,  we  trust,  the  general 
public,  would  be  gratified  by  their  appearance  in  a  collected  form. 
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matured.  This  work  evidently  expresaes  some  of  its  author's 
deepest  eonvictktts,  but  its  tone  and  manner^  though  most  tho- 
roughly natural  to  him,  are  different  from  what  we  find  in  his 
more  formal  treatises.  That  which  is  most  individual  in  the  work 
before  us  we  feel  to  be  so  not  beeause  it  is  like,  but  because  it  is 
unlike,  the  rest  of  his  books.  The  more  removed  a  book  of  this 
class  is  from  its  author's  pt'^c^^  de  resistance,  the  more  character- 
istic of  him  does  it  often  become^  because  the  case  is  one  of  those 
in  which  a  man  only  says  certain  things  because  he  thoroughly 
means  them.  In  the  case  of  a  writer  on  abstract  subjects,  in 
which  he  is  obliged  to  avail  himself,  to  a  great  extent,  of  the 
labours  of  others,  we  never  get  ao  near  to  the  man  himself  as  we 
do  in  one  which  from  the  nature  .of  the  subject  must  be  almost  all 
his  own.  When,  having  arrived  at  the  summit  of  hia  fame,  and 
having  litde  either  to  fear  or  to  hope  from  contemporary  criticism, 
he  publishes  a  book  like  the  one  before  us,  in  which  unpalatable 
truths  are  told,  existing  circumstances  freely  criticiaed^  and  advice 
proffered  without  disguise,  we  then  feel  that  we  have  got  to  the 
man  himself*  Nothing  would  throw  so  much  light  on  a  man's 
cfaaracber  as  (if  he  coidd  be  made  aoquainted  with  them)  these 
day-dreams  in  whieh  he  carves  out  an  imaginary  future  for  himself, 
and  arranges  the  world  in  conformity  with  his  widied-for  scheme 
of  existence.  Nothings  in  like  manner,  throwa  mora  light  on  the 
chiitacter  of  a  philosopher  than  the  kmd  of  fault  he  finds  with 
things  aa  they  are,  and  the  sort  of  reconstraotive  element  heaeema 
anxious  to  introduce  into  society.  When  a  man,  who  has  been  all 
along  dealing  with  what  is,  with  laws  and  facts  rather  than 
leforma  or  leconmiendations,  comes  fcnrward  to  tell  ua  what 
ought  to  he,  we  get  an  entirely  new  view  of  his  nature,  and  feel 
that  the  vaiioua  threads  which  have  been  running  through  his 
previons  worica  are  here  gathered  into  one  point,  and  made  to  sub- 
aerve  a  common  line  of  policy.  Apart,  therefore,  from  the  high 
value  of  many  of  the  conclusions  which  Mr.  Mill's  Essay  con- 
tains, we  have  fiwmd  great  interest  in  the  manner  in  which  it 
displays  his  own  tastes  and  feelings,  and  the  way  in  which  it  is 
illustrated  by  passages  in  his  othi^  works.  And  not  only  is  it 
obvioudy  the  fruit  of  long  meditation,  but  the  Dedication  prefixed 
to  it  ia  of  a  character  which,  ccHuing  from  a  man  of  Mr.  Mill's 
peculiar  retieence  and  calmness,  only  serves  the  more  to  convince 
us  that  the  views  he  has  here  put  forth  are  among  those  to  which 
he  attaches  the  very  greatest  importance.  Mr.  Mill  inscribes  his 
Essay  "  to  the  bdoved  and  deplored  memory  of  her  who  was  the 
inspirer  and  in  part  the  author  of  all  that  is  best "  in  his  writings 
-*''the  friend  and  wife  whose  exalted  sense  of  truth  and  right 
was"  his  strongest  incitement,  *' and  whose  approbation  was"  his 
"  chief  reward ;"  and  deplores  the  ''great  thoughts,"  "  noble  feel- 
ings," and  "  all  but  unrivalled  wisdom,"  which  are  buried  in  her 
grave.  It  is  impossible  not  to  be  reminded^  but  as  much  by  con- 
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traai  as  by  reBemblance,  of  the  laat  work  of  another  phUosopber) 
to  whom  Mr.  Mill  has  at  various  times  oonfessed  himself  nineh 
indebted^  and  who  has  recorded  his  obligations  to  feminine  inapi* 
ration  in  terms  which  his  English  admirer  has  done  well  not  to 
imitate.  Our  idea  of  the  great  logician  and  economist  would 
have  been  indefinitelj  lowered  if^  instead  of  the  chastened  regret 
for  moral  sympathy  and  intellectaal  help  which  he  has  here  set 
before  us  in  a  few  touching  hnes^  we  had  found  anything  reaem-^ 
bbng  the  false  sentiment  and  exaggerated  pathos  with  which  the 
Founder  of  Positivism  bewails  the  loss  of  his  Clotilde. 

The  theme  of  Mr.  Mill^s  Essay  is  not^  as  at  first  sight  might  be 
supposed,  the  philosophical  or  theological  doctrine  of  Fi^ewill, 
but  ^^  Civil,  or  Social  Liberty ;  the  limits  of  the  power  which  can 
be  legitimately  exercised  by  society  over  the  individual/'  He 
divides  his  subject  into  five  chapters,  which,  though  they  do  not 
at  first  sight  look  very  systematic,  in  fiftct  exhaust  almost  all  the 
questions  which  the  subject  admits  of.  Chapter  I.  is  iatfodnctcNry. 
Chapter  II.  ''On  the  Liberty  of  Thought  and  Discussion,'^  vindi- 
cates the  necessity  of  our  being  allowed  to  tkmk  and  toy  what 
we  like — with  certain  limitations  as  to  the  latter.  Chapter  III. 
^'  On  Individuality,  as  one  of  the  elements  of  moral  well-being/' 
upholds  the  view  of  our  being  allowed  to  oc/  as  we  like,  under 
similar  limitations ;  thus  comprehendbg  in  the  investigation  all 
departments  of  human  activity.  In  Cluipter  IV .  *^  Applications'' 
ot  these  theories  are  made  to  several  points  of  daily  life  and 
praotiee. 

Mr.  Mill  begins  by  showing  that  the  theme  he  has  to  con- 
sider is,  in  fact,  an  old  problem  under  new  conditions.  As  long 
as  human  socie^  has  existed,  some  people  have  always  wanted  to 
have  their  own  way,  and  some  other  people  have  always  attempted, 
with  more  or  less  success,  to  hinder  them.  Once  the  contest  was 
one  of  authority,  and  the  questi(Mi  was  between  two  distfaet 
jjarties,  with  different  powers  and  interests ;  the  rulers  and  the 
ruled.  From  the  minds  of  the  latter  the  conception  of  liberty, 
in  Europe  at  least,  was  never  totally  absent,  but  they  attempted 
to  defend  it  in  two  different  ways :  either  by  the  establishment  of 
political  rights,  which  the  ruler  could  only  infringe  at  the  coat  of 
resistance  or  rebdlion ;  or  by  the  estabbsbment  of  eonstitutionat 
checks,  which  restrained  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  the  free  action 
of  the  supreme  power.  But  a  third  order  of  6ovemni«irt  at 
length  arose,  in  which  the  governed  were  themselves,  in  theory 
at  least,  the  governors.  When,  by  means  of  delegates  or  other- 
wise, this  form  became  operative,  the  old  checks  on  power  wera 
no  longK  considered  necessary.  But  the  progress  dP  democracy 
has  shown  this  confidence  to  be  fallacious.  The  governing  part 
of  the  State  is  not  always  identical  with  the  part  which  is  governed ; 
at  all  events,  the  ruling  port  practicaUy  means  the  most  aetire 
party ;  and  this  may  in  oevtain  cases  desive  to  oppress  the  rcet« 
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Hea^e  the  ^'lyranny  of  the  majority^'  has  become  a  recogniied 
political  danger.  It  is  one^  at  leasts  against  which  neither  the 
readers  of  M.  de  Tooqneville's  earlier  worlu^  nor  those  who  are 
acquainted  with  American  democracy  in  practice,  will  stand  in 
any  need  of  warning.  But  political  speculators  have  commonly 
regarded  it  in  reference  only  to  the  public  functions  of  Govern- 
ment, as  if  deeming  the  spirit  it  exemplifies  eiUier  innocuous  in 
those  matters  which  laws  cannot  **  cause  or  eoxe"  or  too  in- 
tangible in  its  operation  there  to  be  usefully  investigated  or 
adequately  corrected.  Mr.  MilPs  business,  in  his  introductory 
chapter,  is  to  show  that  ''the  tyranny  <^  the  majority/'  far  from 
being  restricted  to  the  acts  which  a  nation  performs  in  its  col- 
lective  capacity,  is  manifested  in  the  control  which  by  a  thousand 
minute  threads  it  exerts  oyer  ramifications  of  social  li&,  and  in  the 
way  in  which  its  practices  and  opinions  erect  themsdvea  into  de« 
terring  or  compelling  forces  in  regard  to  the  details  and  even  the 
bdiiefs  of  private  and  individual  existence. 

There  is  a  great  difficulty  in  defining  the  hmits  to  which  this 
interference  is  entitled  to  operate ;  because  men  in  all  ages  have 
been  under  a  delusion  that  not  only  the  laws  which  they  enact  for 
their  own  protection,  but  their  likes  or  dislikes,  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  regulate  the  likes  and  dislikes  of  their  fellows.  There 
has  never  been  any  period^  in  countries  which  have  reached  any 
degree  of  civilization,  at  which  ''the  world''  was  not  ready  to 
govern  its  members  with  the  utmost  extent  of  arbitrary  sway 
which  they  would  allow  it  to  impose.  In  ancient  States,  tne  ides 
of  collective  humanity,  represented  by  the  Oovemment  itself,  was 
in  the  view  of  more  than  one  great  philosopher,  as  well  as  in  the 
practice  of  the  people,  the  ehief  thing  for  the  sake  of  which  its 
constituent  members  were  entitled  to  exist.  It  was  not  broaght 
into  being  for  their  benefit;  they  were  only  "parts  of  one  stnpeiH 
dons  whole,"  to  the  exigencies  of  which  each  unit  might  be  com* 
pelled  at  need  to  sacrifice  his  personality.  This  c<mceptioii,  while 
it  inspired  admiration  by  its  abstract  grandeur^  exacted  obedience 
by  its  supposed  embodiment  of  the  elements  of  common  welfare. 
tG  a  heathen,  and  especially  to  a  heathen  philosopher,  there  wasj 
practically,  nothing  beyond  the  State.  That  craving  for  external 
laws  and  definite  standards  of  action  which  has  existed  in  all  ages, 
and  which  nothing  but  a  religion  armed  with  superhuman  creden- 
tials was  competent  to  satisfy,  was  forced,  in  the  mind  of  a  Greek 
thinker,  to  content  itself  with  such  sustenance  as  could  be  supplied 
either  by  the  existing  s^rmbols  of  human  authority,  or  by  better 
ones  which  he  would  himself  devise.  That  kind  of  obedience 
which  in  modern  times  has  been  paid  to  the  commands  of  faith, 
was  in  ancient  times  demanded  for  that  which  stood  in  the  place 
of  a  Church ;  and  all  the  mechanism  whidi  ingenuity  oould  devise, 
and  all  the  majesty  with  which  the  gathered  force  of  the  Society 
could  clothe  itself,  were  raciployed  in  extending  its  power  in  every 
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din^tiop. where  there  was  an  opinion  to  be  moulded^  a  vice  to  be 
Shunned,  or  a  virtue  to  be  cultivated.     No  doubt  the  small  size  of 
tli^  Greek  republics  and  their  peculiar  political  position  had  much  to 
do  with  the  prevalence  of  this  spirit.     Among  watchful  and  jealous 
jrivals^  with  whom  each  people^  though  actuated  by  intense  mutual 
hostility,  had  still  much  in  common,  a  strong  esprit  de  corps  was 
evidently  necessary.    Patriotism,  amid  the  temptations  to  which  it 
was  always  exposed,  and  to  which  it  sometimes  yielded,  required 
eveiy  aid  which  community  of  feeling,  opinion,  and  practice,  could 
lend*     There  is  much  to  prevent  the  inhabitant  of  a  modem  State 
from  changing  it  for  another,  besides  the  difference  of  institutions. 
The  differences  of  climate  and  language  alone  would  keep  many 
from  such  a  change.     In  Greek  States  both  these  considerations 
would  operate  much  more  feebly.   If  an  Athenian  could  bring  him- 
self to  like  Spartan  ways,  there  was  nothing  else  to  prevent  his 
spending  his  life  as  happily  on  the  slopes  of  Taygetus  as  amid  the 
olive-groves   of    Colone.     It  was,   therefore,   the  object   of    an 
Athenian  legislator  so  to  fashion  him  that  he  should  not  like 
Spartan  ways.     And,  in  pursuit  of  this  object,  it  is  conceivable 
that  a  good  deal  more  intciference  with  private  life  might  be  found 
expedient  than  the  necessities  of  modern  politics  have  ever  been 
accustomed  to  demand.     But  if  such  interference  has  not  l)een 
the  rule,  it  is  because  it  was  supposed  that  there  was  no  occasion 
for  it,  not  because  it  was  believed  to  be  incapable  of  justification 
by  any  occasion.     ''  People  have  occupied  themselves  rather  ip 
inquiring  what  things  society  ought  to  like  or  dislike,  than  in 
questioning  whether  its  likings  or  dislikings  should  be  a  law  to 
individuals.'*     The  only  case,  according  to  Air.  Mill,  in  whick 
this  interference  has  failed  on  the  whole  to  be  exercised,  is  that  of 
religious  belief;  nor  has  even  this,  he  thinks,  been  practically 
reahzed,  except  where  religious  indifference  has  added  its  weight 
to  the  scale.     Por  though  no  party  since  the  Reformation  has 
been  strong  enough  to  compel  entire  conformity,  almost  every 
party  has  done  its  utmost  to  keep  all  the  toleration  to  itself. 
f'The  duty  of  toleration  is  admitted  with  tacit  reserves.     One 
person  will  bear  with  dissent  in  matters  of  church  government, 
but  not  of  dogma;  another  can  tolerate  everybody  short  of  a 
Papist  or  an  Unitarian.*' 

Mr.  Mill  seems  to  see  some  ground  for  apprehending  that  if 
the  intolerant  were  ever  to  feel  itself  identified  with  the  Govern- 
ment, it  would  resort  to  measures  of  active  repression  against 
what  it  now  merely  visits  with  its  censure.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  some  points  really  belonging  to  the  sphere  of  Govern- 
ment, which  people  have  not  as  yet  sufficient  moral  courage  to 
treat  accordingly.  He  therefore  desires  to  lay  iovm  one  simple 
principle  for  our  guidance  in  such  matters.  "  The  sole  end  for 
which  mankind  are  warranted,  individually  or  collectively,  lii 
interfering  with  the  liberty  of  action  of  any  of  their  number  fe 
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self-protection His  own  good^  either  physical  or  moi*al,  is 

not  a  sufficient  warrant/'     And  the  basis  of  their  principle  is 
further  stated  to  be  not  "  abstract  right/'  but  *'  utility  in  the 
largest  sense,  grounded  on  the  permanent  interests  of  man  as  a 
progressive  being/'     This  defines  the  sphere  of  action  in  which 
society  ha3  a  direct  interest     An  act  positively  hurtful  to  others 
should  be  punished  either  by  law  or  by  general  disapprobation. 
It  is  also  right  that  a  man  should  be  compelled  to  do  certain  acts 
for  the  benefit  of  others ;  to  give  evidence  in  a  court  of  justice ; 
to  help  in  the  common  defence.     When,  in  the  vessel  of  the  State 
^*  vix  durare  carintB  possint  imperiosius  aquor*'  —  he  may  be 
forced  to  work  at  the  pumps.     He  ought  also  to  be  obliged  to  do 
certain  acts  of  individual  beneficence,  as,  for  instance,  to  save  a 
fellow-creature's  life.     But  the  inward  domain  of  consciousness ; 
*'  thought,  feeling,  opinion,  sentiment  on  all  subjects,  practical, 
speculative,  scientific,  moral,  or  theological/'    secondly,  tastes 
and  pursuits,  the  general  plan  of  life ;  and,  thirdly,  the  power  of 
combination  among  individuals  for  harmless  purposes, — snould  be 
absolutely  and  entirely  free.     In  his  censure  on  the  habits  of 
mind  by  which  this  freedom  is  opposed,  and  in  the  expectations 
which  he  appears  to  entertain  of  removing  them,  Mr.  MiJl  appears 
to  lay  too  little  stress  on  the  degree  to  which  such  habits  arc 
in^ined  in  our  nature,  and  to  misapprehend  the  kind  of  force 
which  underlies  their  manifestations  on  the  subject  of  religion. 
Mr.  Mill  himself,  who  is  as  candid  and  impartial  m  a  philosophic, 
as  Hallam  was  in  an  historical  sense,  has  so  completely  emanci- 
pated himself  from  the  trammels  of  prejudice,  that  it  must  require 
a  severe  mental  effort  to  throw  himself  back  into  the  ordinary 
condition  of  minds  which  have  not  gone  through  the  same  process 
of  discipline.     A  thinker  who  has  brought  himself  to  believe  that 
there  may  be  stellar  worlds,  where  events  succeed  each  other  at 
random  without  anything  like  causation,  and  where  two  straight 
lines  may  be  capable  of  enclosing  a  space ;  and  that  "  the  pro- 
position 1=1  may  be  false,"  (see  his  Loffic,)  Inust  have  got  so 
completely  out  of  sight  of  the  instinctive  ideas  of  mankind,  that 
he  could  hardly  be  expected  to  trace  the  spirit  against  which  he  is 
protesting  to  its  deeper  lurking-places  in  our  mental  and  moral 
oonstitutioD.     Intolerance  in  the  broader  sense,  including  a  dis- 
position to  interfere  for  the  good  of  other  people,  is  so  difficult  a 
tendency  to  eradicate,  and  is  so  interwoven  with  many  of  the  better 
elements  of  English  character,  that  complete  tolerance  in  feeling  as 
regards  practices  of  which  we  disapprove  must  ever  be  among 
the  rarest  of  our  mental  acquisitions.     Intolerance,  like  many 
another  quality,  SvaeKVCirrov   icai   afjitTa<TraTov  ^cXe?  y(y v€<r9au 
There   is    a   certain  benevolent  officiousness  about  the  national 
character  which   is  sometimes  sublime,  sometimes  useful,   and 
sometimes  ludicrous.     We  like  to  see  things  ship-shape,  so  to 
speak;  we  like  to  mediate,  arbitrate,  and  set  matters  to  rights. 
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We  do  not  like  to  hear  of  tavages  wonlupping  mighty  Mombo 
Jumbo  in  the  mountains  of  the  moon.    We  did  not  like  the  idea 
of   bkck  human  beings  regarded    as    chattels.     We    stvongly 
objected  to  the  cruelties  of  those  dungeons  from  which  Foerio  Mid 
his  eompanions  have  just  been  released.  The  spirit  which  prompts 
miasionsj  emancipations,  and  diplomatic  remonstrances  is  the 
grander  and  grayer  side  of  the  tendency  which  makes  a  man  stop 
you  in  the  street  to  tell  that  your  hfmdkerchief  is  hanging  out, 
or  causes  a  friend  to  implore  you,  almost  with  tears  in  his  eyesj 
to  take  but  one  box  of  some  favourite  antibiUous  pilL    His 
earnestness  is  such  that  if,  like  Alexis  St.  Martin,  you  had  an 
opening  in  the  stomaoh,  you  feel  sure   he  would  slily  throw  a 
bolus  in,  and  do  you  good  even  against  your  will.    ^^  Invitum  yvt 
servat,  idem  facit  oeddeatiy^  is  a  principle  with  which  he  has  no 
sympathy  whatever.     No  doubt  it  is  very  disagteeable  to  find 
that  people  will  not  like  what  (we  think)  ought  to  be  liked, 
'^We  have  piped  unto  you  and  ye  have  not  danced,  we  hanre 
mourned  unto  you  and  ye  have  not  lamented,'^  is  a  very  old  com- 
plaint; and  those  who  dance  when  nobody  pipes  to  them  are 
found  equally  objectionable.    The  feeling,  in  many  minds  at 
least,  arises  partly  from  a  craving  for  sympathy,  piurtly  from  a 
distrust  of  the  wisdom  of  their  own  views  or  practices.    The 
f(Nrmer  shows  itself  in  what  they  enjoin,  the  latter  in  what  they 
forbid.    Things  go  on  so  much  more  comfortably  when  there  is  a 
bond  of  eommon  feeling  and  every  one  is  in  the  same  boat ;  then 
there  is  no  room  for  invidious  comparisons,  or  for  a  fear  that  one 
might  have  done  better  bv  striking  out  a  line  for  oneself.    This 
obscure  consciousness  makea  itself  felt  in  many  rdatioQs  'of  life. 
What  shocking  intolerance  there  often  is,  for  example,  among 
sehooUboys;  what  a  systematic,  though  but  an  instindive,  en* 
deavour,  to  pare  down  all  excrescences  of  character  or  practiee  to 
the  uniform  level  prescribed  by  the  little  public  opiiuon  of  the 
place — ^itself  often  merely  a  transitory  fashion.    A  boy  who  has 
any  peculiaritiea-^who  appears  to  have  taken  a  jdtdge  against 
tarts  and  oranges — who  has  a  serious  turn,  or  an  odd  walk,  or  an 
unusual  war  cf  putting  on  his  clothes, — ^who  fails  in  conformity 
to  the  stanobvd  preaoribed  in  all  such  matters,  has  at  most  schools 
a  miwrable  time  of  it.    There  have  been  schools  where  there  was 
only  one  boy  who  was  not  a  Tory.    Imagine  the  strength  of  his 
principles.  In  the  world  of  London,  it  has  been  said,  '^  we  mb  each 
other's  angles  down,''  but  in  the  world  of  school  they  are  taeped 
down  of  set  purpose  and  design,  instead  of  being  left  to  the  milder 
process  of  mutual  trituration.  A  boy  who  brings  away  much  origi- 
nality of  character  from  the  ordeal  must  have  had  an  unusual  share 
to  begin  with.    Genesally,  he  ends  by  enforcing  the  code  under 
which  he  once  8tt£Eared.    Like  the  fox  we  have  heard  of,  he  is  not 
astisfied  tiU  he  has  reduced  every  one  to  a  siwilarly  taiUess  eon- 
dition>  ta^HiDfi,  as  he  does^  that  every  anwiving  brash  waives  a 
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taeit  slur  noon  his  own  nakedness.  In  ais(tnrsr  Ufc  the  fbeling 
shows  itsslf  in  a  less  invasive  way^  bnt  the  signs  are  nnmis* 
takaUe.  Some  people  feel  very  angry  if  their  friends  do  not 
admire  their  Aivoarite  anthors  or  pet  passages  in  books«  They 
aocttse  them  of  cynicism,  of  want  of  taste,  of  want  of  humonr, 
of  having  an  absurdly  high  standard,  as  the  ease  may  be.  It  k 
very  difficult  to  arrive  at  a  just  mode  of  feeling  on  the  subject. 
What  educated  person  ever  paused  before  the  window  of  one  of 
those  wretched  repositories  of  proAinity  and  absurdity,  where 
^impartial  examinations  of  8t.  PauVs  notions  of  frith  ^'  josUe 
expoeitions  of  homceopathy  and  astrological  foreshadowniga  of 
coming  events,  without  wishing  to  be  an  autocrat  for  a  single  day, 
in  order  to  extend  the  provisions  of  Lord  Gampbeirs  Act  to 
abuses  apparently  as  noxious  as  those  which  it  already  eon- 
templates?  But  soberer  reflection  teaches  us  that  people  must 
take  care  of  themselves,  and  that  the  elimination  of  pemieioius 
doctrines  would  be  dearly  purchased  by  the  dangerous  preecdent 
which  would  thus  be  ftimished  to  the  enemies  of  free  discussion. 
Toleration,  in  all  such  points,  is  now  secured  by  positive  law ;  but 
the  number  and  variety  of  the  instances  which  might  be  quoted 
to  exemplify  the  social  spirit  which  Mr.  Mill  is  combating,  and 
the  Bort  of  good  feeling  with  which  they  are  oftra  mixed  up,  are 
enough  to  raise  a  doubt  both  as  to  the  possibility  of  rootmg  it 
out  ^m  our  national  character,  and  also  as  to  the  desirability  of 
altogether  saorificing  what  is  so  deeply  entwined  with  many  of 
the  elem^its  of  our  national  greatness. 

Mutual  intolerance  is  frequently  illustrated  by  the  old  apologue 
ef  the  gold  and  silver  shield,  of  which  each  combatant  sees  only 
one  side,  and  fighta  on  without  placing  himself  even  for  a  moment  in 
his  antagonist's  position.  There  are  very  few  knights  in  the  inteU 
lestual  tournament  who  will  do  that.  What  is  much  more  common 
— and,  indeed,  in  some  oases  likely  to  be  the  fruit  of  indiscreet  un- 
holding  of  tolerance-— is  the  neutral  temperament.  A  third  knight 
whose  course  had  lain  at  right  angles  to  the  other  two,  mi|^t  have 
failed  to  perceive  the  shield  at  all,  from  its  edge  instead  of  its  side 
being  presented  to  his  view.  And-^if  the  fancifulness  of  the 
illustration  may  be  excused-«-it  is  thus  that  a  man  of  an  over- 
tolerant  duposttion  comes  to  lose  sight  of  great  questions  alto- 
gether ;  and,  from  an  abhorrenoe  of  the  disputants,  whose  fhults 
he  ean  so  dearly  see,  ends  with  a  denial  of  the  merita  of 
both  parties  as  well;  telling  them  that  their  quarrel  is  mersly 
^'a  dispute  about  the  meaning  of  terms,''  and  that  whichever  way 
it  is  dstarraiaed,  it  is  really  of  no  impoitanoe.  A  character  of  this 
sort  might,  certainly,  have  settled  the  controversy  alluded  to,  and 
thinkcn  of  this  stamp,  in  the  world,  usually  find  Amx  lino  in 
holding  the  balance  between  eontending  factions,  laughing  imm 
the- follies  of  each,  and  occasionally  running  a  tilt  themsdyea  when 
thc^>fight  seoma  to  siaeken*    They  have  many  advantages^  among 
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wUch  the  habit  of  seeiiig  the  faults  of  their  own  party  and  friends 
in  the  atcongcst  light  is  not  to  be  reckoned  the  least.  But  they  are 
havdly  likely  to  advance,  in  any  great  degree,  the  eause  of  truth 
or  wisdom,  awaidering  the  sceptical  and  nonchalant  turn  of  mind 
which  their  faabittial  position  engenders*  We  hare  neither  the 
wish  nor  the  right  to  say  that  such  a  temper  is  in  any  way  the 
leffitimaie  firait  of  Mr.  Mill's  teaching.  We  only  fear  that  an 
attempt  to  leap  at  once  to  the  oiviable  position — the  at^enhan 
teo^U  Serena — ^which  he  seems  to  hare  attained,  would  prove  a 
raahiprooeeding  for  those  who  had  not  undergone  the  process  by 
whioh^  his  mind  has  been  gradually  formed.  There  is  a  striking 
story  of  6alt'a>  which  describes  how  some  villagers,  in  an  in- 
judicioiia  attempt  to  enlaige  the  ehannel  which  conveyed  their 
mitt<*stream  out  of  its  mountain  lake,  loosened  the  cohesion  of  the 
n^omnd  which  dammed  its  accumidated  waters.  Instead  of  a 
replenished  river,  they  brought  down  upon  their  homes  a  devasta- 
ting flood.  The  channel  of  liberty  must  sometimes  be  deepened 
at  whatever  risk ;  but  we  fear  we  cannot  always  secure  such  men 
aa  Mr.  MiU  for  our  navigat<»s« 

We  hatve  also  ventured  to  express  a  doubt  whether  Mr.  MiU  ap- 
preoiates  the  practical  difficulty  of  the  problem  as  regards  religion. 
No  doubt  the  nental  condition  of  the  old  lady  in  Thackeray's 
Sketdb,  ''  whose  father  was  a  British  officer  and  who  could  not  bear 
a  Radical  or  a  Dissenter,''  is  equally  common  and  absurd.  We 
have  heard  of  a  conversation  between  two  of  the  more  intolerant 
seXy  which-»*<to  speak  Hibemici — ^is  more  than  a  parallel  to  the 
abovQ.  '^Have  you  read  that  delightful  book,  Newman  on  the 
SoulP'^ — ^'^No,  dear;  but  if  von  say  it's  nice,  I  will." — Here  a 
third  person,  wishing  to  try  the  effect  of  the  disclosure,  quietly 
remarked,  "  That  Mr.  Newman  was  an  Unitarian."  The  second 
speaker  changed  her  tone  at  once :  ''  An  Unitarian !  I  think  such 
people  ought  net  io  be  admitted  into  society"  The  state  of  mind 
which  such  remariis  imply  is  one  of  strong  moral  disapprobation 
of  certain  opinions :  and  this  disapprobation  is,  in  Mr.  Mill's 
view,  a  sort  of  persecution.  The  argument  by  which  its  justice  is 
supported  would  be  something  of  this  sort:  Men  have  certain 
propensities  whieh  are  naturally  wicked,  and  which  if  not  checked 
will  issue  in  wicked  actions.  The  only  thing  which  cheeks  them 
is  Christisnity  {as  we  understand  it) ;  therefore  those  who  dis- 
believe Ckristiankv  have  nothing  to  keep  them  in  orders  in  other 
words,  they  are  dangerous ;  and,  though  we  cannot  continue  to 
make  Christianity  part  of  the  kw  of  the  land,  we  will  enforce  it 
by  whatever  soeisi  penalties  we  are  able,  simply  with  a  view  to  our 
own  proteotioo^ 

With  such  pmons  as  these,  religion  is  not  merely  a  theological 
system  of  belief  in,  including  more  or  less  adoration  of,  a  supreme 
Being.  It  is  something  wh«oh  pt^seribes  and  forbids  in  a  way 
whioh  nothing  eke  can,,  and  on  which  the  w4iole  practice  of  Oiir  lives  '- 
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i^  directly  dependent.  The  mtolerant  sections  of  soeiety  have  not 
logii;  enough  to  show  them  the  very  small  extent  to  whieh  tbia  view 
if  actually  true«  They  imagine^  that  if  they  lead  TespeetaUe  live^  it 
ia  directly  due  to  their  bel£f  in  Christianity^  which  they  think  they 
get  at  first  band>  instead  of,  as  is  really  the  ease>  through  a  vast 
vs^riety^of  channela^  some  educational,  some  ecclesiastical^  some  de- 
pendent on  public  opinion^  some  on  positive  law.  Tbej  obtain  their 
Christianity^  respectability,  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  vid  Civilisation,  not 
their  Civilization  vid  their  Chnatianity.  Without  going  so  far  as 
to  bold,  with  Mr.  Buckle,  that  the  prc^ess  of  the  species  is  solely 
produced  by  the  intellectual  acquisitions  of  its  most  gifted  mem- 
bers, we  may  very  well  admit  that,  with  the  majority  of  persons, 
their  progress  ia  mediately  and  not  immediatdy  dependent  on  the 
religion  they  profess.  !But  they  do  not  see  this;  and  therefore, 
when  any  one^s  religious  views  differ  from  theirs,  they  talk  and 
think  of  him  as  if  he  would  at  once  forfeit  the  advantage  of  all 
the  other  benefits  which  they  themselves  unconsciously  enjoy. 
Mr.  Mill  divides  duties  into  social  and  self-regarding  ones,  and 
among  the  latter,  which  would  constitute  the  sf^ereof  Liberty, 
he  would  place  religion.  But  those  who  entertain  the  ideas  de^ 
scpbed  above  would  undoubtedly  place  it  among  the  social  duties, 
for  the  reasons  we  have  mentioned;  and,  could  we  suppose  their 
view  correct,  would  be  right  in  visiting  its  absence  with  that  ^^dis^ 
approbation ''  which  Mr.  Mill  himsdf  admits  amcmg  the  sanctions 
of  his  system^  and  which  he  reserves  for  the  infringement  of  social 
duties  which  it  is  inexpedient  to  enforce  by  any  legal  penalty.  But 
the  most  eloquent  protestations  in  the  world  against  intolerance 
will  never  convince  such  people  that  they  are  in  the  wrong.  The 
thing  wanted  is  to  go  to  .the  fountain  head  and  change  their  view 
of  the  influence  of  religion  altogether.  Ov  irpoc  larpw  <ro^oi> 
Opiiviiv  iin^ag  ir/ooc  TopiCnm  irfifutri.  If  any  one  is  convinced  that 
an  Atheist  must  be  a  wicked  man,  by  what  means  is  he  to  be  in- 
duced  to  associate  with  him  ?    As  it  is,  he  brings  a  vast  amount  of 

Sublic  opinion  to  bear  against  the  suspected  person.  And  this,  in 
Ir.  Miirs  view,  is  persecution.  But  suppose  you,  on  your  side,  can 
bring  a  stiU  stronger  leverage  of  opinion  to  force  him  to  consent 
to  this  association  ?  Let  this  be  possible,  would  it  also  be  just  f 
Would  it  not  be  persecuting  in  turn  ?  The  disapprobation  which 
cer^in  things  excite  in  certain  classes  is  as  impalpable  as  the  air, 
but  has  as  much  ultimate  incompressibilily.  When  Rawdon 
Crawley,  in  Vanity  Fair,  fires  up  at  the  slights  his  Becky  has 
recc^iyedy  and  proposes  his  favourite  remedy  of  a  resort  to  die 
Marker-ophonous  pistols,  his  wife  says,  "  Be  quiet,  yott  booby, — 
yoi^.cf^nft  3hoot  me  into  society .^^  The  coveted  admission  into  that 
favoured  region  co^ld  only  take  place  on  condition  either  of  the 
dis{:yi;o9i,  of  the  lady's .  alleged  anteoedjents,  or  in  virtue  of  an 
agr^tf^tenttQaqc^pt  those  antecedents  as^free  from  contaminating 
power.    And  the  toleration  of  sceptics,  for  which  Mr.  Mill  con- 
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teaidsi  eaa  tmij  be  the  result  of  a  thorougli  ehange  in  the  tra- 
dittotial  viewB  of  Eogltnd  on  the  real  influence  end  importanee  of 
religioue  oonyiotiiRis* 

The  two  chapters  of  Mr.  Mill's  work  which  sarpass  the  rest-^ 
which  are  best  where  almost  all  is  good — ^are  those  on  the  Liberty 
of  thought  and  discussion,  and  on  Individuality.    The  former 
subject^  though  its  title  may  seem  to  promise  but  little  novelty, 
has  nowhere,  diat  we  know  of,  been  so  exhaustively  treated,  or  so 
clearly  expounded.     He  begins  by  repeating  a  previous  obser- 
vation, that  interferenee  with  the  expression  of  opinion  is  only  to 
be  dreaded  when  the  Government  and  the  people  are  one  in 
feeling.    But  it  is  equally  ohjeotionable  in  all  cases;  the  broad 
principle  bemg,  that  coercion  of  opinion  in  any  way  is  a  robbery 
of  the  human  race ;  and  this  whether  the  opinion  coerced  is  either 
true  or  £ske.    He  first  takes  the  case  of  its  being  possibly  true. 
To  restrain  it  implies  that  the  restraining  party  is  infallible,  while 
in  reality  he  is  only  adopting  the  ideas  of  his  age,  and  erecting 
them  into  standards  of  eternal  truth.  Supposing  it  to  be  objected, 
that  in  restraining  oj^inion  we  act  on  the  best  of  our  ability,  and 
put  down  only  what  we  believe  to  be  pernicious,  it  is  answered, 
that  this  presumed  pemietousness  can  only  be  proved  by  discussion, 
and  that  no  one  ought  to  act  on  the  belief  of  its  being  so  till  some 
such  process  has  taken  place.    No  opinion  can  be  called  ^  certain ' 
while  there  is  anybody  to  questioD  it.    To  what  quality  is  it  owing, 
that  the  human  race  has  ever  made  any  steps  in  advance  f    To  its 
capacity  of  being  set  right  when  wrong,  and  of  using  the  struggle 
of  opinion,  as  a  means  of  attaining  the  truth.     When  a  man 
knows  all  that  can  be  said  to  shake  Us  opinion,  he  has  some  right 
to  feel  certain  of  it,  but  not  while  all  adverse  expression  is  prohi- 
bited.   If  it  be  further  objected  that  some  objections  deserve 
protection  because  of  their  usefulness,  it  is  repliea  that  this  use- 
fulness is  also  a  point  open  to  dispute ;  and  it  is  absurd  to  attempt 
to  separate  the  consideration  of  truth  from  that  of  utility  in  such 
matters,  when  those  who  uphold  opinions  in  the  latter  aspect  onlj 
judge  them  to  be  useful  because  they  ate  true.     "  Infallibility  is 
as  mueh  required  to  decide  an  opinion  to  be  noxious  as  to  decide 
it  to  be  false.''     Mr.  Mill  does  not  shrink  from  applying  his  views 
to  the  doctrines  of  belief  in  a  God  and  in  immortality ;  for  how- 
ever certain  we  may  be  of  these  doctrines  for  ourselves,  to  attempt 
to  lay  them  down  for  others  is  at  once  an  assumption  of  infalli- 
bility.    Nor  have  we  any  right  to  put  down  an  opinion  because  it 
appears  to  be  immoral.     Socrates  was  condemned  for  corruption, 
and  Christ  for  blasphemy.     Do  we  believe  that  certain  opinions 
tend  to  the  dissohttion  of  society  ?     Marcus  Aurelius,  the  most 
virtuous  and  humane  person  of  his  time,  believed  this  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  persecuted  it  with  the  utmost  rigour.     He  was  exactly 
in  the  position  of  a  good  man  of  our  own  day  who  wishes  to  put 
down  what  he  calls  blasphemy.     The  view  to  which  the  enemies 
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of  religious  freedom  sometimes  resort^  that  persecution  is  a  neces- 
sary ordeal  of  truths  is  neither  a  generous  one  towards  the  dis- 
coverers of  truths  nor  in  fact  correct  as  rcf;ards  history.  Truiili 
does  not  always  triumph^  and^  where  it  is  persecuted  enough^  is 
always  put  down.  After  instancing  Savonarola,  the  Albigenses, 
the  vaudois,  the  Lollards,  and  others,  Mr.  Mill  remarks,  " It  is 
a  piece  of  idle  sentimentality  that  truth,  merely  as  truth,  has  any 
innerent  power  denied  to  error  of  prevailing  against  the  dungeon 
and  the  stake/^  The  real  vitality  of  truth  consists  in  its  capa^ 
bility  of  being  re-discovered  from  time  to  time,  till  circumstances 
arise  favourable  to  its  permanent  establishment.  The  legal  penal- 
ties for  opinion,  which  still  exist  among  us,  are  of  but  slight 
consequence.  It  is  the  social  penalties  against  whidi  Mr.  Mill 
desires  to  protest  with  the  whole  weight  of  his  reasoning.  We 
perfectly  agree  with  his  sentiments,  but  if  there  be  any  truth  in 
the  views  we  expressed  two  or  three  pages  back,  no  mere  vindi- 
cation of  the  benefits  of  liberty  will  have  much  effect.  It  is  trying 
to  gather  the  fruit  before  we  have  sown  the  seed.  Compare  the 
two  following  passages : — ^''It  is  the  opinions  men  entertain,  and  the 
feelings  they  cherish  respecting  those  who  disown  the  beUefk  they 
deem  important,  which  makes  this  country  not  a  place  of  mental 

freedom It  is  the  social  stigma  which  is  really  effective, 

and  so  effective  is  it,  that  the  profession  of  opinions  which  are 
under  the  ban  of  society  is  much  less  common  in  England,  than  is, 
in  many  other  countries,  the  avowal  of  those  which  incur  risk  of 
judicial  punishment''  (p.  58).  In  Chapter  IV.,  on  the  limits  to 
the  authority  of  society  over  the  individual,  Mr.  Mill  says,— 

''  We  have  a  right,  also,  in  various  wavs,  to  act  upon  our  unfavourable  opi- 
nion of  any  one,  not  to  the  oppression  of  his  individuality,  but  in  the  exercise 
of  ours.  We  are  not  bound,  for  example,  to  seek  his  society  ;  we  have  a  right 
to  tffoid  it  (though  not  to  parade  the  avoidance),  for  we  have  a  right  to 
obeose  the  societjr  most  acceptable  to  us.  We  have  a  right,  and  it  may  be 
our  duty,  to  caution  others  against  him,  if  we  think  his  example  or  con- 
versation likely  to  have  a  pernicious  effect  on  those  with  whom  he  asso- 
ciates  

**  What  I  contend  for  is,  that  the  ineanvenifinees  which  an  strictly  in- 
separablB  £rom  the  unfavourable  judgment  of  others,  are  the  only  ones  to 
which  a  person  should  ever  be  subjected  for  that  portion  of  his  conduct  and 
character  which  concerns  his  own  good,  but  which  does  not  affect  tike  in- 
terests of  others  in  their  relations  with  him." 

In  the  same  chapter,  a  little  further  on,  he  draws  a  distinction 
between  '^  the  loss  of  cousideration  which  a  person  may  incur  by 
defect  of  prudence  or  personal  dignity,  and  the  reprobation  which 
is  due  to  him  for  an  offence  agaiust  the  rights  of  others/'  In  the 
former  case, — 

*If  he  displeases  us,  we  may  express  our  distaste,  and  we  may  stand 
aloof  from  a  person  as  well  m  from  a  thing  that  displeases  us ;  but  we  shall 
m^t  therefore  feel  called  on  to  make  his  life  uncomfortable.    .    .    . 

''  He  may  be  to  us  an  object  of  pity,  perhaps  of  dislike,  but  not  of  anger 
or  resentment ;  vfe  ^all  ti6t  treat  hhn  lik»  an  enemy  of  sooiety :  tlid  worst 
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1^6)  ^^11  jAdiJ('6Ufi9We«  jiuiified  in  doing  » leayiiig  him.  to  ikiniMlf^  if  «• 
do  Dot  interfere  booeTolentl^  by  showing  interest  o;  concern  for  him.  It  i^ 
fflCr  otherwise  if  he  has  infringed  the  rules  necessary  for  the  protection  of 
ftSu  fellow^areatures,  inditidaaUy  or  collectively." 

.  '^0,  doubt  this  distinction  ia  a  real  one  in  theory ;  but  it  it 
Inputting  xn«.cK  too  fine  a  point  upon  it^^  to  expect  that  it  would 
work  in  practice^  The  world  in  general  will  not  make  these  nice 
dUtinctipna  in  its  treatment  of  those  whom  it  considers^  if  not 
miorallY  dapgerous  to  others^  at  least  so  to  themselves.  It 
^'stm^ds  atoof'^  from-pne  whose  orthodoxy  is  suspected,  because 
^ant  QJt  orthodoxy  is  distasteful  to  it;  or^  to  use  tJbe  langusge  of 
the  fonner  extract,  it  places  him  under  the  ban  of  society.  Mr.  Mill 
Vonbl  agree  that  an  excessive  want  of  prudence,  a  preference  of 
animal  to  higher  gratifications^  are  good  grounds  for  a  man'^ 
being,  '^  lowered  in  the  opinion  of  others."  But  if  we  may  think 
ill  of  a  man  because  he  neglects  his  temporal  welfare^  how  can  an 
orthodox  Christian  do  otherwise  than  think  ill  of  him  for  neglect- 
ing his  eternal  welfare  ? — ^not  to  mention  the  harm  which,  on  the 
orthodox  theory,  his  example  would  be  supposed  to  do  to  others. 
Then  there  is  an  a^eot  of  the  social  stigma  which  has  possibly 
escaped  Mr.  MilPs  notice.  There  are  a  good  many  people,  we 
beljtevei.wbo  would  refrain  from  bestowing  a  post  of  any  kind  on 
an  unorthodox  man,  not  because  they  care  the  least  about  ortho* 
doxy  themselves,  or  have  any  opinions  at  all  on  the  suligect,  but 
because  a  divergence  irom  the  popular  standard  in  thiese  matters 
is  to  them  evidence  of  mental  unsoundness.  Such  a  man  is  said 
to  be  "crotchety;"  there  must  be  a  screw  loose  somewhere,*  if 
he  does  not  take  the  regular  view ;  he  will  be  untrustworthy  in 
worldly  matters  if  he  does  not  know  how  to  take  care  of  himself 
in  spiritual  ones.  A  thinker  like  Mr.  Mill  who  would  evidently 
consider  this  divergence  a  presumptive  proof  of  originality  and 
intellectual  honesty^  would  have  to  begin  a  long  way  back  if  be 
wished  to  reconcile  to  himself  views  so  utterly  contradictory,  and 
we  doubt  whether  the  soundest  exposition  of  the  benefits  of  liberty 
in  the  abstract  would  answer  the  purpose. — ^To  proceed,  however, 
with  the  argument.  Society  injures  itself  by  sacrificing  the 
moral  coun^e  of  its  intellectual  members,  and  ultimately  their 
intellectual  strength.      Nor  is  this  all.      Heretics  are  not  the 

*  This  is  well  hit  off  in  Lous  and  Gain.  Reding,  the  seceder  to  Ro- 
xnamiv,  is  being  "aired"  by  his  common-room  friends:-*-'^  Another  of  the 
party  came  ud,  and  said  slowly, '  I  suppose  you  never  heard  it  hinted  that 
there  is  something  wrong  here  in  Mr.  Iveding/  touching  his  forehead  signi- 
ficantly ;  *  I  have  oeen  told  it's  in  the  family.* " — ^We  have  heard  a  clever 
atedical  man  who  was  acquainted  with  both  Bt.  J.  H.  Newman  and  Mr. 
Francis  W.  Newman,  confidently  aocount  for  the  diversity  of  thw  religijws 
views  from  each  other  and  from  the  Englbh  Church,  exactly  in  a  similar 
way  to  that  described  in  the  aboTC  extract.  "  The  fact  if/'  he  would  say, 
'^'they  are  hoth  partially  ingane.''^  He  is  not  the  only  person  Mfhom  wo 
ha«e.he«rd  serioufily  argue  that  all  Unitarians  mu^t  be  mad. 
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otAy  daftB  whose  minds  are  deteriorated  by  tbe  stigma  irhielx 
attaches  to  all  inquiry  which  does  not  point  to  a  foregone  conclu-^ 
sion.  The  orthodox  themselves  dare  not  follow  out  tke^  prQC9S9  ^i 
their  logic,  lest  the  conclusion  should  turn  out  to  be  heretical^—* 
Mr.  Mill's  remarks  on  the  subject  refer  to  no  imaginary  danger. 
When  he  speaks  of  ''  promising  intellects  combined  with  t^nid 
characters/'  and  of  the  ''man  of  deep  conscientiousness,  and 
subtle  and  refined  understanding,  who  spends  a  life  in  sophistic 
eating  with  an  intellect  which  he  cannot  silence,  and  exhausts  the 
resources  of  ingenuity  in  attempting  to  reconcile  the  proxcfptings 
of  his  conscience  and  reason  with  orthodoxy,  which  yet  he  does 
not,  perhaps,  to  the  end  succeed  in  doing,** — we  can  scafcelv 
doubt  that  he  refers  to  an  eminent  but  obscure  theologian  of  the 
present  day.  Though  we  may  demur  to  the  imputation  of 
**  timidity  of  character,''  on  one  who  has  quitted  an  important 
post  rather  than  palter  with  his  expressed  convictions,  we  tnay 
agree  with  Mr.  Mill,  that  the  thinker  in  question  might  have 
fbund  work  more  congenial  to  him  than  the  laboriously-sincere 
justification  of  beliefs  which  he  has  adopted  rather  by  an  effort  of 
the  will  than  a  process  of  the  reason,  and  of  which  his  difficult 
explanations  but  too  truly  harmonize  with  the  circuitouii  track  by 
which  he  has  arrived  at  them. — ^To  the  fact  upon  which  Mi*.  Miu 
proceeds  to  enlarge,  that  mental  slavery  is  incompatible  with 
general  mental  activity,  the  periods  of  the  Reformation^  of  the  end 
rf  the  eighteenth  century,  and  of  the  Goethian  and  Fiditian 
periods  in  Germany,  sufficiently  bear  witness. 

Mr.  Mill  next  proceeds  to  consider  the  case  of  the  coerced  opinion 
being  false,  and  the  received  one  true.  When  this  occurs,  the 
latter,  in  the  absence  of  discussion,  will  be  held  as  a  dead  dogma, 
tfl  which  the  grounds  are  not  known,  and  which  rests  on  no 
b^ter  foundation  than  any  other  prejudice.  In  much  that 
fi^Uows  we  are  reminded  of  one  of  Sir  William  Hamilton's 
favourite  quotations :  ''Truth  's  like  a  torch,  the  more  it 's  shook 
it  shines.'^  For  it  is  not  enough  to  teach  the  grounds  of  belief, 
if  objfections  are  to  be  carefully  excluded.  Audi  alteram  partem 
holds  as  good  here  as  in  the  transactions  of  common  life.  Nor  is 
it  enough  to  hear  the  objections  from  our  own  side.  We  nibst 
not  take  our  idea  of  deism  from  Leslie  or  Butler.  We  must 
hear  the  objections  stated  by  those  who  actually  beUeve  them.  It 
will  not  do  to  read  Hawkstone  and  fancy  ourselves  able  to  refute 
the  disciples  of  Loyola;  we  must  follow  the  Rev.  Hobart 
Seymour,  and  spend  a  few  "  Mornings  with  the  Jesuits."  There 
.ought  to  be  a  ''  devil's  advocate"  on  every  question  of  importance. 
If  it  be  objected  that  it  is  enough  for  the  crowd  to  know  that  all  diffi- 
culties can  be  solved  by  the  proper  persons, — ^this,  we  may  answer, 
implies  that  some  one  at  least  must  engage  in  discussion, 
?^nd  lead  the  forlorn  hope  of  truth.  To  be  ignoiant  of  the 
grounds  of  our  opinions,  ia  not  only  aa  intellectiuil,  it  is^ak^  a 
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iDoral  evil;  for  the  history  of  all  creeds  shows  that  with  the 
cessation  of  disputes  ceases  also  the  vitality  of  doctrine.  Christ- 
ianity itself  is  an  instance  of  the  law^  for  ''not  one  person  in  a 
thousand  guides  or  tests  his  individual  conduct  by  reference  to'' 
its  majums^  but  really  refers  to  the  standard  "  of  his  nation, 
his  elass,  or  his  religious  profession."  This  was  not,  we  may  be 
suie,  the  case  with  the  early  Christians ;  nor  is  it  the  case  with 
the  early  period  of  sects.  Another  example  is  the  manner  in 
which  the  common  maxims  of  life  and  prudence  are  held  by  those 
who  have  never  had  them  brought  home  to  their  minds  by  practical 
expmoace.  *'  The  fatal  tendency  of  mankind  to  leave  off  think- 
ing about  a  thing  when  it  is  no  longer  doubtful,  is  the  cause  of 
half  their  errors.''  "  The  few  great  minds,"  he  remarks  in  his 
essay  on  Civilization,  "  which  the  church  has  produced,  have  been 
in  falituidinarian  epochs."  *  Supposing  tnat  we  should  ask 
the  very  natural  question.  Do  you  mean  that  the  continuance  of 
error  is  positively  necessary  to  the  vitalitv  of  truth  ?  he  replies, 
that  truths  become  by  degrees  consolidated  and  uncontested,  but 
that  even  this  state  of  things,  though  on  the  whole  most  desirablci 
has  its  disadvantages,  and  one  of  these  is,  that  we  lose  the  necessity 
of  explaining  them  to  opponents.  Another  aspect  of  the  above  view 
is  strikingly  put  by  an  author,  to  whom,  through  the  verj^  ne- 
eessity  here  alluded  to,  of  understanding  his  difference  of  views^ 
Mr.  MUl  would  be  the  first  to  confess  himself  largely  indebted  :— 
''  In  philosophy,  equally  as  in  poetry,  it  is  the  highest  and  most 
useful  prerogative  of  genius  to  produce  the  strongest  impressions 
of  novelty,  while  it  rescues  admitted  truths  from  the  neglect 
caused  by  the  very  circumstance  of  their  universal  admission. 
Extremes  meet.  Truths,  of  all  others  the  most  awful  and  interest- 
ing, are  too  often  considered  as  so  true  that  they  lose  all  the 
power  of  truth,  and  lie  bed-ridden  in  the  dormitory  of  the  soul, 
tide  by  side  with  the  most  exploded  errors."  t  Mr.  Mill  values 
the  aid  which  controversies  afford  so  highly,  that  even  in  the  case  of 
unoontested  truth,  he  would  like  to  provide  an  artificial  machinery 
for  constantly  ventilating  it.  He  regrets  the  cessation  of  the 
school  disputations  which  filled,  in  their  time,  the  place  which  the 
Socratic  dialectics  did  in  theirs.  Those  who  recollect  the  de- 
scription which  Mr.  Grote,  in  one  of  the  most  eloquent  and  feeling 
passages  of  his  history,  gives  of  the  latter,  and  of  the  mental 
discipline  they  effected,  will  comprehend  perfectly  how  deeply  Mr. 
Mill  desiderates  them.  He  does  not  seem  to  say  that  there  is  nothing 
in  the  press  of  the  present  day  which  fulfils  that  ofiSce,  but  he  is 

*  This  point  is  well  illustrated  bj  the  able  and  eloquently-written  eisaj 
which  the  Bev.  Alexander  Taylor  haa  prefixed  to  the  collection  of  PaMcirt 
Works  which  he  has  just  edited  for  the  Oxford  Unirersity  Press.  It  elael- 
dates  an  interesting  but  littl^known  period  in  the  histoxy  of  our  xsligiofus 
and  philoBophicsl  th4mght 

t  Os]«tidg«*s  Aid$  to  JH^Uetian,  Aphorism  i. 
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dearhr  afraid  lest  the  outcry  often  made  against  "  mere  negative 
logic  "  should  end  in  the  discouragement  of  those  who  perform  the 
useful  part  of  critics  and  controversialists^  in  respect  of  the  opinions 
which  are  usually  absorbed  with  the  most  unhesitating  acquiescence. 
A  third  case  remains  to  be  considered  j  where  the  received  and 
the  non-conforming  doctrine  share  the  truth  between  them.  Both 
here  and  in  the  previous  section  Mr.  Mill  touches  on  some  of  the 
same  ground  which  he  hus  gone  over  in  his  Loffic,  Book  IV.,  chap, 
iv.,  where  the  ''mechanical  repetition  of  verbal  formulas **  and  the 
"perpetual  oscillation  in  spiritual  truths  ^'  are  both  clettrly  eharac- 
terixed.  The  latter  law  was  there  adverted  to  for  the  sake  of  dbow* 
ing  the  evil  of  allowing  a  mere  logician  to  define  a  spiritual  truth 
by  its  least  amount  of  meaning ;  here  it  is  introduced  in  Order  to 
show  how  necessary  it  is  that  the  unpopular  part  of  a  truth  should 
be  kept  in  view,  to  prevent  the  exclusiveness  of  that  which  is  in 
vogue.  The  instances  given  are  Rousseau's  theory  of  "  living  ac- 
cording to  Nature/'  and  the  usual  political  antinomy  of  Order  and 
Progress.  Mr.  Mill  does  not  shrink  from  applying  the  principle 
to  Christianity,  the  ethics  of  which  he  describ^  as  incomplete,  in 
the  popular  conception  of  them.  St.  Paul  assumes  &  pre-exist^- 
ing  morality ;  and  the  theological  system  of  ethics  which  has 
grown  up  round  the  Christian  nucleus,  is  in  many  respects  one- 
sided, aud  has  always  needed  to  have  its  deficiencies  supplied 
aliunde.  The  saying  in  which  Archdeacon  Hare  summed  up  the 
characteristics  of  Christianity  and  Paganism, — "The  virtue  of 
Paganism  was  Strength :  the  virtue  of  Christianity  is  Obedience,^' 
— ^would  exactly  express  the  kind  of  deficiency  which  Mr.  Mill 
finds  in  the  latter.  He  thinks  its  ideal  negative,  and  its  moral 
sanctions  selfish.  The  latter  is  not  by  any  means  a  new  idea  j  nor 
is  the  notion  of  the  unsystematic,  undeveloped,  character  of  the 
New  Testament  morality  an  unfamiliar  one  to  Oxford  students  of 
Aristotle.  One  of  the  luminaries  of  the  Tractarian  party  used, 
we  have  heard,  to  say  that  Aristotle's  character  of  the  fiijaX^^vxpct 
or  Magnanimous  Man,  was  as  good  a  description  of  the  Devil  as 
one  need  wish  to  have;  but  we  believe  that  his  successors  at  that 
seat  of  learning  have  not  shared  in  that  view.  Mr.  Mill  puts  the 
matter  in  rather  strong  language,  but  there  is  little  which  any 
sensible  believer  in  Christianity  need  quarrel  with.  When,  how- 
ever, Mr.  Mill  asserts  that  an  attempt  to  form  the  mind  and  feel- 
ings on  an  exclusively  religious  type  produces  "a  low,  abject, 
servile  character,"  he  both  misconceives  Christianity,  and  is  at 
variance  with  facts.  Here  and  there,  certainly,  may  be  fbnnd 
some  weak  creature  who  never  would  have  been  good  for  anything 
under  'secular'  or  any  other  'standards,'  who  turns  his  cheek  to 
the  smitcr  almost  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  words ;  but,  where 
this  servility  results,  it  is  from  a  partial  instead  of  a  thorough 
following  out  of  the  Christian  system.  The  fact  is,  that  to  be  a 
Christian  in  the  real  sense  of  the  term  requires  a  great  deal  more 
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^rengUi  of  character  than  most  persons  possess,  and  it  is  because 
t^ey  «re  "abject  and  servile ''  that  they  find  a  difficulty  in  living 
up  to  the  faith  they  profess.  Thoroughly  religious  people,  "in-, 
stant  in  aeason  and  out  of  season/'  as  they  like  to  call  themselves, 
-produce  rather  an  impression  of  disagreeable  dogged  determina- 
tion than  of  feeble  ooncesaion.  Take  such  characters  as  the  Hal- 
danes,  for  instance  (with  whose  peculiar  religious  views  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  say  we  do  not  sympathize),  and  many  others, 
both  individuala  and  classes,  which  have  figured  in  history ;  surely 
weakness  is  the  last  failing  with  which  they  could  be  charged. 
Somewhat  similar  remarks  are  made  in  chapter  iv.,  on  the  Galvin* 
istio  theory ;  which,  however,  is  not  usually  considered  a  particu- 
larly  aervile  type  of  character. 

In  upholding  the  importance  of  "  Individuality,  as  one  of  the 
elements  of  well-being,^'  Mr.  Mill  finds  the  greatest  difficulty,  not 
in  the  non-appreciation  of  means,  but  in  people's  indifierence  to 
the  end  itsdf.  That  end  is,  the  free  development  of  individuality 
by  each  person's  being  allowed  to  carry  his  opinions  into  practice 
so  £ar  as  they  do  not  prove  a  nuisance  to  others.  But  the  majority 
da  not  ca»e  for  this  "  individuality ;"  they  do  not  want  to  be 
original;  like  Mr.  Peter  Magnus  in  Pickwick,  ^'they  don't 
see  the  necessity  of  originals;"  why  should  they  be  different 
from  any  one  else  ?  **  Them  this  unchartered  Freedom  tires ;" 
like  Wordsworth  out  of  the  sonnetteer's  harness,  they  "feol 
the  weight  of  too  mnch  liberty;"  and  they  are  much  hap- 
picTj  on  the  whole,  in  placid  obedience  to  custom.  We  seem  to 
perceive  a  certain  naivete  about  Mr.  Mill's  remarks  on  this  head 
which  show  him  as  rather  roughly  awakened  to  the  dead  weight 
he  has  got  to  deal  with.  We  perfectly  agree  with  him,  but  we 
fear  that  in  this  as  in  many  other  of  his  views  he  is  preaching 
ovepr  the  heads  of  his  audience.  True  enough,  "  it  really  is  of 
importenoe  not  only  what  men  do,  but  what  manner  of  men  they 
are  that  do  it;"  but  how  many  people  beyond  Mr.  Mill's  usual 
circle  of  readers  are  likely  to  take  this  up  as  a  principle  is  a  question 
to  which  otte  could  not  give  a  very  hopeftil  answer.  On  the  whole 
pointy  however,  Mr.  Mill's  remarks  are  most  excellent.  People 
do  not  ask,  what  wonld  suit  me  ?  but,  what  do  people  of  my  sort 
generally  do  ?  "  Even  in  what  they  do  for  pleasure,  conformity 
is  the  first  thing  thought  of.  They  like  in  crowds."  How  per- 
fectly true  this  is,  the  least  attention  to  the  run  of  popular  amuse- 
ment^  will  testify.  Few  things  are  moi*e  disheartening  and  dis- 
gusting than  the  alarish  manner  in  which  the  multitude  follows 
the  multitude  in  any  matter  of  amusement — (a  point  in  illus- 
tration of  which  we  may  be  permitted  to  refer  to  some  re- 
marks at  p^  59-^  of  our  last  number,  in  the  article  on  Christmas 
Pieces) ; — except^  perhaps,  the  commercial  cunning  which  trades^ 
upon  the  tendency.  We  sneer  at  the  imitators  who  immediately  ^ 
copy  anytlaDg  that  is  found  to  ^'  take,'*  but  it  is  their  success. 
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resulting  frpm  the  servile  taste  of  the*  public^  which' ought  io 
ihake  one  ashamed  of  one's  species.  Even  women  will  df^a  in 
a  colour  which  they  acknowledge  to  be  unbecoming  merely  because 
they  are  told  that  it  is  fashionable.  But  there  are  worse  efibetr 
from  the  routine  habits  of  mankind  than  mere  uniformity  in  such 
minor  matters — we  lose  the  benefits  which  developed  originality 
would  confer  on  us;  for  genius  can  only  breathe  freely  in  an 
atmosphere  of  freedom.  Though  "  originality  is  the  one  thing 
which  unoriginal  minds  cannot  feel  the  use  of^^'  this  only  proves' 
that  they  need  it  the  more ;  especially  in  an  age  when  mediocritr 
has  become  the  governing  power  in  society.  It  is  not  wonderfav 
observes  Mr.  MUl^  in  the  Essay  on  CivUizatum  to  which  we  have 
already  referred^  ^Hhat  great  minds  are  not  produced  in  a  country 
where  the  test  of  a  great  mind  is  agreeing  in  the  opinions  of  the 
small  minds.''  The  preponderance  of  the  masses  whicb^  as  he 
shows  in  the  same  article,  has  taken  the  place  of  the  old  '^  heh)-* 
worship/'  tends  to  make  every  one  lost  in  the  crowd ;  and  this  ine- 
vitably imposes  its  own  ways  and  conditions  upon  every  one  who  can 
be  brought  to  submit  to  its  influence.  Hence  the  growing-infre- 
quency  of  energetic  characters,  whose  vigorous  individuality  would 
seem  out  of  place  among  the  feeble  inclinations  and  narrow  kitc^ 
lects  of  commonplace  humanity.  We  should  almost  have  expected 
Mr.  Mill  here  to  notice  the  influence  which  the  econdmieoondition 
of  society  has  on  mental  development.  Originality  is  ael£lelping, 
and  calculated  to  adapt  itself  to  various  conditions  in  li&w  In 
ruder  states  of  society  a  man  can  do  a  great  many  things  for  him^ 
self  which  are  now  aone  for  him.  But  the  ^'inoividnal  withers'' 
as  ''  the  world  is  more  and  more ;"  greatly  by  the  growing  im^ 
portance  of  mediocre  qualities,  mostly  by  the  full  establishment  of 
the  principle  of  the  division  of  labour,  which,  developing  each 
mail's  powers  in  some  one  limited  channel,  renders  him  still 
more  amenable  to  the  collective  force  of  the  communitv'  in  which 
he  Hves^  and  in  which  he  comes  to  occupy  merely  the  place  of  one 
little  cog  in  a  vast  machine. 

From  the  effects  which  the  tyranny  of  custom  las  prodoced  in 
the  East,  Mr.  Mill  draws  the  most  unfavourable  auguries  in  respect 
of  the  present  tendencies  of  society.  Eastern  nations  were  on^ice 
progressive;  when  did  they  cease  to  be  so?  When  they  ceased 
to  possess  individuality.  We  are  ceasing  also  to  possess  it.  It  is 
not  that  we  are  stationary,  but  that  we  all  change  alike;  M.  de 
Tocqueville,  in  his  last  work,  observes  how  much  more  Frenchmen 
resemble  each  other  now  than  they  did  a  generation  back.  And 
the  facilities  of  communication,  the  similarity  of.  oceapations,  t^ 
identity  o(  rights  and  liberties,  the  eztensioQ  of  education^  and 
the  spread  of  commerce,  are  fast  having  the  same  effect  on  our^  • 
■elves*  Nothing  can  resist  the  tendency  but  a  firm  conviction  of 
the  bpefits  of  Uiat  individuality  which  it  is  gradually  destiroying.' 
.  The  iMimita  tq  the. authority  erf  society-  over  die  individttel"' 
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nre  developed  from  tbe  principle,  that  to  each  shnuid  belong  tke 
part  in  whiA  each  ia  interested.  In  retnm  for  the  protection  of 
society  we  are  bound  to  abstain  from  injuring  others,  and  also  to 
bear  our  share  of  the  common  labour  and  sacrifice  necessary  for  the 
welfare  of  the  community.  But  we  must  be  lords  in  our  own  king- 
dom, and  do  as  we  like  with  ourselres.  Much  of  what  followa  we 
have  anticipated  i&  a  previous  portion  of  our  remarks.  But  a  con- 
fusion often  arises  on  a  point  in  the  theory  wiutk  Mr«  Mill  elssaa 
up.  It  is  otUsa  said  that  sodefey  has  an  interest  in  its  members. 
It  is  ooneedBd  that  it  may  coerce  ehildren ;  may  it  not  also  eoeree 
those  who  are  children  in  all  but  age  and  strength?  in  the 
manner  in  which  they  manage  their  own  affairs  ?  Certainly :  but 
not  qud  their  own  affairs.  Special  damage  to  the  community 
must  be  proved;  and  if  it  is  proved,  the  point  is  taken  out  of  the 
sphere  of  liberty*  Mr.  Mill  applica  these  principles  with  an  im- 
partiality for  which  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  high  admiration. 
Instead  of  interfering  with  tbe  concerns  of  individuals  after  they 
are  grown  up,  it  ought  to  take  their  educatioa  in  hand;  not 
punish  them  for  failure  in  duties  which  it  has  never  taught  them 
to  perform.  And,  when  society  interferes,  it  generally  does  so  in 
the  wrong  place,  and  '' invests  its  own  preferences  with  the 
character  of  moral  laws.^'  The  instances  which  Mr.  Mill  gives  of 
this  evil  are  the  prohibition  of  pork  among  Mohammedans;  the 
cUsUke  of  a  married  clergy  in  southern  Europe;  the  condemnation 
of  amusements  by  the  Puritans  and  their  present  rq)resentatives; 
the  jealousy  of  superior  expenditure  in  America;  the  mechanics' 
combinati(ma  to  keep  down  wages;  and,  above  all,  the  Maine 
liquor  law  and  Sabbatarian  legislation.  With  his  usual  logic  and 
candour  he  includes  Mormonism,  of  which  he  entirdy  dis- 
approves, in  the  category  of  opinions  which  it  is  on  general 
grounds  desirable  to  protect. 

In  the  chapter  on  '  Applications '  he  deals  with  more  difficult 
questions.  As  to  the  sale  of  poisons,  to  require  a  medical  certifi- 
cate would  be  too  tyrannical ;  but  we  may  justly  require  "  pre- 
appointed evidence '^  to  be  accumulated  round  the  transaction,  in 
the  shape  of  witnesses  and  registrations.  Drunkenness,  idleness, 
and  violations  of  decency  may  also  be  punished  when  they  affect 
the  community.  But  what  is  to  be  done  in  the  case  of  accessories 
to  acts,  tndbi  as  gambling  acts,  which  are  not  themselves  punish- 
able f  Hsn>«  we  a  r^ht  to  punidi  the  keeper  of  a  gambling-house 
or  a  brothel  7  Yes ;  for  he  is  not  disintereatad,  and  the  aot  ia  at 
least  of  disputable  moral  quality.  There  can  be  no  harm  done  by 
making  those  who  do  such  things,  do  them  without  the  prompt-* 
ings  of  interested  persons*  Prohibition  of  intoxicating  drtnka  ia 
wrong ;  but  taxation  of  them  ia  right,  because  they  can  be  almost 
spaied.  Mr.  1^^  also  advocates  tbe  right  of  two  persons  who 
make  a  contmct,  also  to  dissolve  it ;  a  prinoiple  which  he  smUea 
to  marriage;    And  the  last  question  is  mie  on  whieh  we  have 
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«]rettdy  touelied :  that  of  State  Education.  On  this  point  his  ooa* 
elusion  is,  not  that  the  State  should  undertake  to  omfer  instme-* 
tion,  but  that  it  should  require  every  citizen  to  be  inatmoted  from 
some  source  or  other,  as  a  matter  of  course^  and  should  certify 
this  fact  by  examinations.  Nor  is  he  afraid  to  mention,  with 
praise  the  law  that  pirevails  in  some  parts  of  the  Continent,  forbid* 
ding  marriage  in  cases  where  the  parties  cannot  show  that  they 
are  able  to  support  a  familj^. 

The  Essay  concludes  with  remarks  on  three  oases  of  Govern- 
ment  interference  which  do  not  involve  infringement  of  liberty. 
One  is  the  tampering  with  the  ordinary  processes  of  industry;  a 
point  now  exhausted  by  the  political  economists.  The  secixid  is 
that  of  certain  functions,  such  as  attendance  on  juries,  the  manage* 
ment  of  municipal  and  local  matters,  which  the  eitisen  ought  to  per* 
form  as  part  of  his  political  education ;  a  principle  which  oon^emns 
all  the  centralising  tendencies  which  are  now  so  interwoven  with 
the  oonstitution  of  France,  and  which  are  insidiously  threatening 
to  become  portion  of  our  own.  The  third  reason  for  restrictinp^ 
the  interference  of  Government  in  general  matters,  is  the  great  evil 
of  adding  to  its  power;  an  observation  which  makes  it  a  subject 
of  rejoicing,  rather  than  regret,  that  Civil  Service  examinatious  do 
not  attract  the  best  men  in  the  country;  for,  if  they  did,  the 
bureaucracy  would  absorb  all  the  talent,  and  would  over-ride 
every  institution  in  the  State  with  its  subtle  and  irresponsible 
power.  Centralization  of  information  combined  with  the  utmost 
di£Piision  of  power,  are  the  two  conditions  under  which,  in  Mr. 
MilFs  view,  the  great  questions  of  local  self-government  ought  to 
be  settled. 

We  have  now  gone  through  every  point  of  importance  in  this 
vefv  remarkable  book.  To  those  who  are  well  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Mill^s  other  works,  its  principal  conclusions  will  not  he  altogether 
new;  but  there  is  a  finish  as  well  as  a  breadth  about  his  treatment 
of  them  which  could  not  have  been  attained  by  any  mere  general- 
ization from  the  scattered  materials  with  which  he  had  previously 
furnished  us.  We  trust  we  have  fully  evinced  the  sincere  admira- 
tion we  fed  for  work  so  well  done  and  for  so  worthy  an  object. 
Such  dissent  as  we  have  expressed  has  been  for  the  most  part  di- 
rected rather  to  the  practicability  of  Mr.  Mill's  views>  than  to  any 
questioning  of  their  truth.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the  book  will 
exercise  a  strong  and  salutary  influence  upon  a  large  class  of 
minds,  through  whom  probably  it  wUl  filter  down  into  Literature, 
and  idtimately  produce  its  effect  upon  human  affiiirs.  But  we 
cannot  expect  that  its  result  will  be  sudden  or  even  speedy.  The 
chsadvantage  of  so  calm  and  judicial  a  treatment  of  such  a  theme 
is,  that  it  ia  highly  appreciated  hy  those  who  do  not  require  its  les- 
sens, while  those  to  whom  they  would  be  most  useful  are  still  able 
to  ipKue  them  with  impumt^.  To  reaoh  the  aolid  orust  of  English 
nsicUle  chss  lifoi  and  pierce  its  indiffiBtonee^  pBejndice,  and  selfish- 
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nesft  to  the  core^  Bonie  more  vivacioas,  satirical^  and  imaginative 
treatment  is  probably  necessary  than  would  be  consistent  with  the 
severe  habits  of  mind  which  have  enabled  Mr.  Mill  to  render  such 
signal  services  to  the  progi*ess  of  human  thought.  It  is  no  de- 
preciation of  Mr.  Mill|  nor  would  it  be  of  even  a  more  universal 
genius^  to  say  that  the  discoverer  of  great  thoughts  is  not  always 
the  one  who  is  moat  fitted  to  drive  them  home  into  the  hearts  and 
understandings  of  those  who  are  still  unconscious  of  the  want 
they  are  adapted  to  supply.  Mr.  Mill  may  well  be  excused  for 
not  having  achieved  a  task  for  which  the  powers  of  Mr.  Kingsley 
and  Mr.  Buskin,  added  to  his  own,  would  not  have  been  more  than 
sufiBcient.  As  regards  our  own  taste,  we  much  prefer  his  views  in 
the  form  in  which  they  now  stand  than  in  any  other  in  which  they 
could  have  been  presented  to  us,  and  if  we  have  seemed  to  take  a 
soberer  view  of  their  influence  on  the  condition  of  society  than 
some  of  our  contemporaries,  it  is  only  because  we  believe  that  a 
block  is  best  cut  with  some  rougher  tool  than  a  razor.  Nothing 
will  give  us  greater  pleasure  than  to  find  that  we  have  overrated 
the  impenetrability  of  the  material,  or  underrated  the  serviceable- 
ness  of  the  instrument  which  is  to  divide  it. 


PRIVATE  LIFE  OF  A  RUSSIAN  NOBLEMAN. 

EvESTONE  who  reads  newspapers  must  be  aware  that  a  contest  is 

f[>ing  on  just  now  in  Russia  between  an  old  and  a  new  party, 
ormerly  such  Russians  as  took  part  in  the  dangerous  game  of 
politics  at  all,  used  to  be  divided  into  the  German  and  the  Russian 
party ;  and  as  the  beau  rdle  was  always  given  to  the  former,  we 
may  safely  assume  that  this  peculiar  nomenclature  originated  with 
the  Germans  themselves.  German  professors  have  undoubtedly 
been  of  much  service  to  Russia,  but  the  great  majority  of  the 
Germans  established  in  that  empire  have  done  nothing  whatever 
to  deserve  the  thanks  of  the  people  among  whom  they  have  gained 
their  position.  ^Fhere  are  Germans  in  the  army  (none  of  whom 
have  particularly  distinguished  themselves),  hosts  of  Germans  in 
the  civil  service^  German  stewards  (much  feared  by  the  peasants), 
German  apothecaries,  German  bakers,  and  German  sausage- 
makers,  but  there  never  was  any  such  thing  as  a  German  party, 
imless  the  immediate  entourage  of  Count  Nesselrode  could  be 
considered  entitled  to  the  name.  The  word  German  conveys  no 
idea  of  progress  to  a  Russian,  whether  he  be  a  Revolutionist,  like 
M.  Herze]i>  or  an  Absolutist,  like  M.  GerebtzofiP.  By  the  latter 
the  Germans  are  regarded  as  intruders^  who  not  only  have  no 
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flympathy  for  the  Russians  but  are  the  natural  enemies^  moreover^ 
of  all  Slavonians ;  the  former  despises  them  as  the  most  willing 
and  convenient  instruments  of  unscrupulous  despotism.  The 
readiness  with  which  they  change  their  religion  is  remarkable, 
and  is  Only  equalled  by  the  energy  with  which,  if  their  official 
position  requires  it,  they  will  afterwards  denoimce  anyone  who 
appears  wanting  in  respect  to  the  Orthodox  church.  The  most 
unpopular  man  in  Russia  at  the  accession  of  Alexander  II,  was  a 
German  minister,  the  notorious  Kleinmichel,  whom  the  new 
Emperor  lost  no  time  in  dismissing.  The  Germans,  moreover^ 
have  constantly  opposed  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs,  and 
they  will  probably  long  continue  to  uphold  that  official  routine  by 
which  so  manv  of  them  live.  Of  course,  there  are  enlightened 
and  high-minaed  Germans  in  Russia,  even  in  the  civil  service; 
but  M.  Kohl  approaches  the  truth  when  he  states  that,  for  the 
most  part,  Germans  are  regarded  by  the  Russians  as  little  better 
than  Tartars. 

If  we  divide  Russian  parties  into  the  new  and  the  old,  we  find 
on  one  side  the  Emperor,  with  the  Grand  Duke  Constantine  aa 
his  lieutenant;  all  the  authors,  journalists,  and  professors  of  the 
country;  and  a  constantly-increasing  majority  of  the  landed 
proprietors.  This,  of  course,  is  the  Reform  party,  which  even 
includes  a  large  number  of  the  so-called  "old  Russian''  party, 
as  we  shall  presently  explain. 

On  the  other  side  are  a  few  of  the  richest  and  most  powerful 
landed  proprietors,  such  as  Prince  Sheremetieff,  Prince  Met- 
chersky,  and  Prince  Menshchikoff,  who,  from  pride  and  love  of 
power,  object  totally  to  the  proposed  emancipation.*  Doubtless, 
too,  in  the  provinces,  there  are  plenty  of  uneducated  and  rapaciouq 
proprietors  who,  from  simple  selfishness,  are  opposed  to  the  libera- 
tion of  the  peasants.  The  great  landowners  are  afraid  of  losing 
their  prestige ;  some  of  the  small  ones,  probably,  tremble  at  the 
prospect  of  having  to  do  something  for  their  own  existence  in- 
rteaa  of  living,  as  heretofore,  on  the  labour  of  their  miserable 
serfs.  This  is  not  the  Russian  party,  new  or  old,  but  simply  the 
egotistical  party.  It  has  no  principles  and  no  belief,  but  merely 
a  propensity  to  look  very  closely  after  what  it  conceives  to  be  ita 
own  particular  interest. 

It  is  in  fact  the  great  reform  party  itself  which  must  be  divided 
into  the  new  and  the  old.  There  is  no  disagreement  on  the  subject 
of  the  emancipation,  or  of  the  proposed  reforms  in  the  civil  service  ; 
but  in  regard  to  other  matters  one  section  is  in  favour  of  a  judicious 
examination  and  possible  imitation  of  Western  civilization,  while 
tfaelpifher  bdieves  that  Russia  will  advance  more  surely  through  the 

*-  Prittoe  BbeMmetieiF,  among  whose  serfii  are  numerous  rich  capitalistft,  ii 
siML  to^bave  Mftvecl  as  muck  as  thSrtj  thonnad  loublei  for  the  Hbemiion 
i,^  Oifm;  yejt 4roia  noivB  of  them  does  he  receive  moie  ihaa  Xkh 
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study  and  development  of  her  own  early  institutions*  Peter  the 
Great,  according  to  the  latter,  retarded  the  ciriliEation  of  the 
country  by  giving  it  a  false  direction,  and  all  his  work  must  be 
undone.  If  Peter  the  Great  had  never  existed,  say  the  Slaven- 
nophils  (as  the  cultivators  of  Slavonian  customs  and  ideas  call 
themselves) ;  if  the  gradual  development  of  civilisation  which 
existed  during  the  period  of  the  Czars  had  not  been  suddenly 
checked,  Russia  at  the  present  moment  would  not  be  struggling 
with  the  serf  question,  the  systan  of  tchinns,  and  the  venality  of 
officials.  Nor,  they  maintain,  would  the  upper  have  been  com- 
pletelv  separated  jfirom  the  lower  classes,  with  whom  at  present 
they  have  nothing  in  Common,^-neither  ideas,  nor  customs,  nor 
morality,  nor  belief. 

During  the  last  quarter  of  a  Century  the  Russians  have  paid 
great  attention  to  their  own  language  and  literature,  and  during 
the  last  few  years  the  social  history  of  Russia,  its  ancient  customs, 
its  popular  songs,  and,  indeed,  everything  connected  with  its 
nationality,  has  been  studied  with  deep  attention.  This  tendency 
received  a  fresh  impetus  from  the  war,  and  a  sufficient  proof  of 
its  extension  was  affi)rded  two  years  since,  when  M.  Aksakoff's 
''Chronicles  and  Recollections''  appeared,  and  met  with  the 
greatest  sale  ever  obtained  by  a  Russian  book«  The  subject  of 
this  work  is  thoroughly  national,  as  are  also  the  general  treat'^ 
ment  and  stvle.  It  is  the  history  of  a  portion  of  M«  Aksakoff's 
own  family,  oeginning  with  his  grandfather,  and  ending  with  him- 
self—and it  appears  to  have  owed  its  great  success  to  the  fiict 
that  it  give  the  best  picture  of  Russian  country  life  that  has 
ever  appeared*  The  narrative  commences  in  Catherine's  time^ 
and  the  demoralising  effect  of  the  pretended  reforms  is  shown  in 
the  person  of  one  Michail  Michailovitch,  who  arrives  in  the 
country  from  St.  Petersburgh  with  every  kind  of  vice,  which  the 
reader  is  expected  to  attribute  to  an  imperfect  apprehension  of 
Western  cinlisatioii.  Another  of  the  characters  comes  firesh 
from  the  court  of  Catherine  with  a  limited  stock  of  French 
philosophy  and  a  considerable  amount  of  immorality  and  irre« 
ligion.  The  orderly  and  virtuous  country  family  ai«  disgusted 
with  the  philosopher,  and  all  are  horrified  at  the  conduct  of 
Michail,  who  commits  every  species  of  cruelty,  and  at  last  dies 
suddenly — ^like  the  emperor  Paul.*  The  most  remarkable  person- 
age in  the  book,  however,  is  Stephan  Michailovitch,  the  type  of 
the  virtuous  patriarchical  proprietor  who  treats  his  serfii  as  his 
children.  "Those  proprietors,"  says  the  good  Stephan,  "who 
require  their  peasants  to  work  more  than  the  usual  number  of 
days  calculate  badly ;  for  they  impoverish  the  peasants,  and  in  the 
end  injure  themselves.     Fining  them  or  sending  them  into  exile 

«  It  is  said  that  this  Michail  MiofaailoYiiGh  was,  in  last,  muidered  by  his 

serfs. 
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produces  the  same  result/'  As  for  giving  a  peasant  up  to  the 
police,  it  was  not  to  be  thought  of.  "  Such  a  punishment  was 
unheard  of  at  the  time ;  all  the  village  would  have  followed  the 
unhappy  wretch  as  if  he  were  being  carried  to  the  grave,  and  the 
victim  would  have  considered  himself  dishonoured  for  the  rest  of 
his  life/' 

The  tendency  of  M.  Aksakoflf's  book  is  excellent  in  so  far  as  it 
increases  the  interest  which  the  Russians  were  already  beginning 
to  take  in  their  rural  history ;  but  the  liberal  or  ^'  Western  "  party, 
as  the  Slavennophils  call  it,  seems  to  have  thought  that,  allowing 
even  for  Michail  Michailovitch^  the  "  Chronicles ''  gave  far  too 
flattering  a  description  of  Bussian  life  in  the  days  of  Catherine. 
About  a  year  afterwards  a  narrative  appeared,  also  in  the  shape  of 
a  memoir,  in  the  Russian  Messenger,  in  which  "  old  times ''  are 
treated  from  a  purely  hostile  point  of  view.  Whether  the  author, 
M.  Pechersky,  derived  his  characters  and  incidents  from  docu- 
ments or  hearsay,  or  whether^  he  invented  them  (a  supposition 
which  we  can  scarcely  admit),  it  is  certain  that  the  story  is  emi- 
nently probable,  and  there  are  many  reasons  for  believing  it  to  be 
truCk  ne  must  state  that  the  Russian  Messenger  is  the  youngest 
and  most  liberal  of  the  Bussian  reviews  s  it  was  started  soon  after 
the  accession  of  Alexander  II.,  and  has  been  an  earnest  supporter 
of  dl  the  changes  introduced  by  him,  for  the  most  part  before 
they  were  officially  proposed*  It  has  published  articles  on  law 
reformi  parliamentary  representation,  trial  by  juryj  municipal 

g>vemment,  &c.,  and  pays  especial  attention  to  English  affairsi 
n  the  other  hand^  it  has  but  a  moderate  admiration  for  the  early 
history  of  Bussia.  The  narrative  we  have  mentioned  excited  a 
great  deal  of  attention  among  Bussians,  and  it  is  sufficiently 
remarkable  to  justify  us  in  noticing  it  at  some  length.  In  doing 
so,  however,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  chiefly  to  the  adventures 
and  crimes  of  the  principal  character. 

The  author  is  supposed  to  have  recently  visited  Zaboria,  once 
the  head-quarters  of  the  princes  of  that  name.  The  village  is 
picturesquely  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Volga*  It  contains 
about  a  dozen  ^^golden-headed  churches/'  forty  or  fifty  two- 
storied  houses  of  stone,  a  number  of  other  houses  of  the  usual 
construction,  a  broad  "  Gastinnoi  Dvor/'  or  basaar,  a  few  facto-* 
ries,  and  some  ironworks.  Activity  reigns  everywhere*  Along 
the  banks  of  the  river  extends  a  long  line  of  bams  for  the  recep- 
tion of  wheat  and  other  grain ;  and  in  the  wharf  are  some  hundred 
barges  and  boats  of  every  build  and  sice.  Further  on,  at  another 
whurf,  the  smoke  of  the  Volga  steamers  may  be  seen.  Bight  and 
left  of  the  noisy  populous  Zaboria  rise,  like  giants  from  the  red 
clay,  two  hills — the  extremities  of  two  chains,  which  follow  the 
course  of  the  Volga  in  either  direction.  On  one  shine  the  richly- 
decorated  churches  of  the  monastery^  with  their  painted  walls  and 
their  cupolas  of  gold  j  on  the  summit  of  the  other  stands  the 
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magnificent  palace  of  the  Princes  of  Zaboria,  now  half  in  ruins ; 
it  "  overhangs  the  village  and  the  river,  and  looks  gloomily  down 
upon  the  scenes  of  activity  that  have  grown  up  beneath  its  feet/' 
The  deserted,  dilapidated  palace,  *'  seems  to  be  exchanging  glances 
with  the  monastery,  as  if  those  ancient  piles  were  conversing 
quietly  together  about  the  tumult  beneath ;  the  murmuring  of 
voices,  and  the  sounds  of  industry  which  testify  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  place  and  the  happiness  of  the  people/'  They  regretted 
the  good  old  times,  "  when  all  the  activity  and  joy  were  on  the 
heights,  and  in  the  village  no  one  dared  to  speak  aloud/' 

While  the  visitor  is  waiting  to  be  shown  over  the  palace  by  the 
village  justice,  who  has  promised  to  do  the  honours  of  Zaboria, 
he  walks  through  the  garden,  which  has  now  become  a  thicket, 
and  comes  to  a  pavilion. 

"There  was  another  pavilion  there,"  says  the  guide,  pointing 
to  a  heap  of  bricks.  ^^  It  is  said  that  Prince  Daniel  Borisovitch 
found  something  in  it  thii*ty  years  ago,  and  had  it  pulled  down." 

"  What  did  he  find  there  ?  "  inquires  the  traveller. 

"  I  don't  know,"  replies  the  justice,  who  has  now  obtained  the 
keys  of  the  palace,  '^but  all  sorts  of  horrible  things  are  said  to  have 
taken  place  here.  The  people  who  were  living  at  the  time  are  all 
dead,  but  there  is  a  paper  about  it  somewhere,  written  by  one  of 
the  prince's  stewards/'  In  the  picture  gallery  the  visitor  is 
shown  the  portrait  of  Prince  Alexis  Yourivitch,  of  whom  the  most 
terrible  tales  are  told ;  it  is  a  coarse,  cunning,  cruel,  sensual,  over- 
bearing face.  Next  to  him  is  the  likeness  of  his  wife,  a  delicate, 
amiable-looking  woman,  dressed  in  the  Louis  XY.  style.  Further 
on  is  the  portrait  of  a  lady,  in  a  light  blue  dress  and  a  hoop,  who, 

{'udging  from  her  slender  waist,  must  have  been  very  young.     In 
ler  beautiful  little  hand  she  holds  a  rose,  but  the  whole  of  the  face 
is  smeared  over  with  thick  black  paint. 

"Perhaps  it  was  not  like  her,"  said  the  justice,  when  ques- 
tioned as  to  the  meaning  of  this  disfigurement ;  "  but  it  is  ru- 
moured that  she  was  the  wife  of  Boris,  Prince  Alexis  Yourivitch's 
son,  and  that  when  her  husband  went  away  to  the  war  she  died> 
and  that  Alexis  Yourivitch  himself  died  soon  afterwards."  He  adds : 
"  It  is  said  that  he  regretted  her  very  much,  and  that  one  morn- 
ing, happening  to  come  into  the  gallery,  he  fell  senseless  on  the 
ground  before  her  portrait.  When  he  recovered,  he  ordered  the 
face  to  be  blacked  out,  and  he  expired  the  very  next  day." 

This  Alexis  Yourivitch  was  a  type  of  the  old  Russian  nobleman 
as  he  existed  shortly  after  Peter  the  Great's  time,  when  the  boyars 
began  to  unite  the  luxury  and  vices  of  the  West  to  their  own 
native  lawlessness  and  brutality.  Unable  to  understand  the  nobler 
part  of  European  civilization,  they  contented  themselves  with  imi- 
tating whatever  they  found  in  it  to  please  their  own  passions.  The 
luxury  and  refined  immorality  of  the  Court  of  Louis  XV.  had 
especial  charms  for  them,  but  while  imitating  it  to  a  certain 
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extent,  they  did  not,  in  the  words  of  M.  Pecherskjr,  "leave  off 
their  drunkenness,  nor  their  arrogance,  nor  their  idleness,  nor 
their  shameless  boasting,  nor  their  contempt  for  the  decencies 
of  life/'  Alexis  Yourivitch  had  frequented  Peter's  Court,  and 
had  even  felt  the  great  reformer's  stick.  He  bad  lived  the 
wildest  and  most  disreputable  life  in  St.  Petersburgh  and  Moscow, 
aud  at  last,  in  Elizabeth's  reign,  getting  mixed  up  in  some  poli- 
tical intrigue,  had  felt  it  prudent  to  retire  to  Zaboria,  where,  in 
another  style,  he  led  an  equally  boisterous  existence,  and  at  last 
"habituated  himself  to  acknowledge  no  sort  of  law  but  his  own 
will."  He  was  in  the  habit  of  compounding  for  his  sins  by  building 
churches,  and  making  rich  presents  to  the  monasteiy ;  and,  as  he 
was  immensely  wealthy,  he  could  repeat  this  expiatoiy  process  as 
often  as  he  thought  necessary.  At  last,  in  his  fancied  immunity 
from  Divine  punishment,  this  superstitious  savage  reached  such 
a  point  of  villany,  that — ^to  quote  the  narrative — "  to  us  of  the 
nineteenth  century  his  life  will  seem  like  the  vision  of  some 
disordered  intellect.  No  1  whatever  the  lovers  of  old  times  may 
say,"  continues  the  author,  "the  more  we  examine  them,  the 
more  thankful  we  must  be  that  we  were  not  bom  a  century  and  a 
half  ago.  Even  in  the  forests  of  Yakoutsk  there  is  no  such  dis- 
regard of  human  and  divine  laws  as  existed  during  the  first  half 
of  the  last  century  in  Russia  *****  And  it  is  possible  that 
there  can  be  men  to  sigh  for  bygone  times  I  All  honour  and  glory 
to  those  historians  and  writers,  we  say,  who  do  their  duty  to  the 
country  by  exhibiting  these  things  in  their  naked  dirt ;  and  also  to 
those  who  make  laughing-stocks  of  the  bribe-takers  and  the  cheaters 
of  Government.     But,  however  low  and  mean  the  faults  of  the 

f  resent  day  may  be,  I  say  again.  ^  Thank  God,  we  did  not  live  a 
undred  and  fifty  years  since."' 
The  visitor  to  Zaboria  is  fortunate  enough  to  find  the  manu- 
script of  which  the  judge  has  spoken  to  him.  It  is  a  narrative 
of  the  doings  of  the  great  Alexis  Yourivitch  during  the  "  good 
old  times ;"  written  from  the  dictation  of  the  oldest  peasant  on 
the  estate,  by  the  steward  of  Prince  Alexis'  grandson,  in  the  year 
1822.  This  peasant,  in  spite  of  the  horrors  he  has  witnessed  (he 
is  supposed  to  be  a  hundred  years  old),  is  as  great  an  admirer  of 
"  old  times,"  as  M.  de  Gerebtzoff  or  any  other  of  the  most  bigoted 
"  Slavennophils."  "  Look  at  Prince  Daniel  Borisovitch,"  he  says, 
"  the  actual  owner  of  the  estate.  Whatever  may  be  said,  he  is 
poor.  Still  he  has  more  than  a  thousand  serfs  and  consequently  is 
a  gentleman.  But  tell  me,  if  you  please,,  whether  he  is  at  all  like 
one  ?  He  was  brought  up  in  Moscow,  at  the  University,  in  com- 
pany with  tailors'  and  bootmakers'  sons,  and  how  can  a  boot- 
maker be  a  fit  companion  for  a  prince  7  And  see  what  an  effect  it 
has  had  upon  him  !  When  he  came  to  Zaboria,  instead  of  giving 
hunts,  and  dinners,  and  balls,  he  went  round  to  the  peasants'  huts. 
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played  with  the  children,  and  made  the  old  people  tdl  storiea  or 
ting  longs,  which  he  wrote  down  on  paper.  Now,  is  that  the  way 
a  prince  should  hehave  ?  He  used,  also,  to  buy  old  books  and 
pictures,  for  which  he  would  pay  any  money ;  and,  if  he  heard 
that  one  of  the  peasants  had  some  very  old  book,  even  if  it  were 
the  middle  of  the  night,  he  would  order  the  horses  to  be  harnessed 
and  would  ride  thirty  or  forty  vcrsts  to  see  that  man.  Then  he 
would  dig  with  the  peasants,  and  if  he  happened  to  find  some 
bits  of  broken  dishes  or  old  copper  coins  he  would  wrap  them 
up  in  wadding  and  send  them  off  to  Bt.  Petersburgh,  as  if  such 
trash  could  not  be  found  there !  Once,  too,  near  the  bazaar, 
he  found  a  blind  beggar  singing  psalms.  Prince  Daniel  got  into 
such  a  state,  made  him  get  into  his  carriage,  took  him  home, 
placed  him  in  a  velvet  arm*chair,  gave  him  vodka,  wine  and  food 
from  his  own  table,  and  then  told  him  to  sing  psalms,  all  of  which 
he  wrote  down  on  a  piece  of  paper.  Of  course  die  man  was 
dehghted,  let  loose  his  voice,  and  bellowed  like  a  bull.  Now,  was 
that  well?  If  you  play  with  mud  you  must  get  your  hands 
dirty,  and  was  this  the  conduct  of  a  prince?" 

The  old  man  then  tells  how  differently  Prince  DaniePa  grands 
father,  the  great  Alexia  Yourivitch,  lived.  Those  were  happy  and 
glorious  times,  he  says,  and  which  will  never  return.  In  illus- 
tration of  his  remark  he  describes  a  magnificent  hunt  given  by 
Prince  Alexis  on  the  occasion  of  his  marriage,  which  endedf, 
however,  with  his  Highness  getting  into  a  passion  with  the  nar- 
rator's own  father  lashka,  and  ordering  him  five  hundred  lashes, 
lashka  had  already  met  with  one  or  two  misfortunes  of  the  same 
kind,  but,  nevertheless,  like  his  dutiful  son,  had  a  great  admira^ 
tion  for  his  Highness. 

On  another  occasion,  when  Prince  Alexis  Yourivitch  went  out  to 
hunt,  it  was  very  cold,  and  there  was  a  slight  coating  of  ice  on  the 
Yolga^— what  is  called  gla8s4ce,  so  thin  that  it  could  be  broken 
with  a  five-copeik  piece.  The  huntsmen  caught  about  a  hundred 
and  fifty  hares  in  the  fields,  and  made  a  halt  on  the  hill  on  the 
other  side  of  the  monastery.  The  hill  was  very  high,  and  stood 
up  straight  like  a  wall  aoove  the  Yolga.  The  Prince  Alexis 
lourivitch  was  in  a  lively  mood,  and  wished  to  amuse  himself,  so 
he  sat  down  on  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  astride  on  a  barrel  of  sweet 
wine,  took  a  ladle  in  his  hand  and  began  to  help  himsdf  and  those 
around  him.  When  he  felt  a  little  excited,  he  told  his  people  to 
make  boles  in  the  ice,  in  this  way:  they  were  to  plunge,  head 
first,  from  the  top  of  the  hill  through  the  ice,  and,  on  coming  up, 
were  to  break  through  it  in  another  place.  That  was  the  favourite 
amusement  of  the  late  Prince  Alexis  Yourivitch.  "  Ood  grant 
him  his  heavenly  kingdom,''  says  the  peasant  who  relates  his  his- 
tory. On  that  day,  however,  no  one  could  make  a  reisack  (breach) 
to  please  him.     ''Borne,''  says  the  narrator,  ''threw  themselves 
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0t;apidly  oii  to  the  ice^  and  fell  on  their  bodiesi  which  is  not  the 
thing.  That  is  called  floundering^  and  for  that  the  back  receives 
fifteen  stripes  that  it  may  know  its  place^  and  not  put  itself  before 
the  head  again/^  Another  never  reached  the  ice  at  all,  but  struck 
against  the  side  of  the  hill  and  put  his  neck  out  of  joint  j  and 
three  who  succeeded  in  breaking  through  the  ice  never  came  up 
again ;  they  '^  remained  to  take  care  of  the  carp/'  Prince  Alexis 
was  in  a  great  rage,  I}e  screamed  out,  '^  I  will  flog  you  all  to 
death  I "  and  then  turned  to  some  gentlemen  of  limited  income 
who  lived  with  himj  and  told  them  to  make  reiaach^ ;  but  they 
were  far  more  awkward  than  the  peasants.  One  of  them  succeeded 
in  broking  the  ice,  but  he  also  iiemained  with  the  carp.  Then 
Prinoe  Ale;(is  Yourivitch  wept  and  sobbed,  it  was  so  verj^  pro- 
yoking  I  ^'  It  is  plain  that  my  last  days  are  at  hand,''  he  exclaimed ; 
'Hhere  is  not  one  man  here  who  can  make  a  reisack.  But 
wherp,"  he  added,  *'is  Crop-eared  lashka?  he  was  the  man.  He 
would  make  three  reisacks  one  after  the  other/' 

Crop-eared  lashka  was  the  man  who  on  a  previous  occasion  bad 
received  five  hundred  lashesj  andj  in  reality,  be  had  no  ears. 
Prinoe  Alexis  Yourivitch  had  once  ordered  him  to  fight  with  his 
favourite  bear,  when  the  latter  gpt  angry  and  bit  his  opponent's 
ear  off,  '^  My  father,"  says  the  peasant,  '*  was  unable  to  suffer  it 
with  patience  J  I  suppose  it  hurt  him;  so  he  plunged  his  knife 
through  Misbka's  heart,  and  the  animal  died.  And,  as  he  had  dared 
to  kill  the  bear  without  the  prince's  permission,  Prince  Alexis 
YQnrivitah,  in  order  that  mv  father  might  not  forget  it,  bad  his 
other  ear  cut  off,  and  called  him  Crop-eared  lashka." 

^^  Where  is  Crop-eared  lashka  f  "  repeated  the  prince. 

He  was  told  that  lashka  had  been  under  his  displeasure  for  the 
last  ten  years,  and  that  he  was  away  at  one  of  the  other  estates. 

^^Fetcn  rne  Crop-cared  lashka;  he  will  not  flounder  like  yon 
rogues  I "  he  exclaimed,  They  galloped  away  for  the  hero  of  the 
hard  skull,  but  he  lived  at  a  considerable  distance  from  Zaboria, 
and  when  he  arrived  the  ice  was  so  thick,  that  even  if  lashka  had 
had  a  head  of  lead  he  would  have  been  unable  to  make  the  re- 
quired reiaack. 

Prince  Alexis,  when  his  own  interests  were  not  concerned,  was  a 
great  lover  of  justice.  Thus,  having  heard  that  a  merchant  at  the 
fair  held  annually  in  his  village,  had  cheated  the  wife  of  a  peasant^ 
he  went  to  the  shop  of  the  delinquent^  took  from  him  a  whole 
piece  of  cloth,  and  sent  it  to  the  poor  woman,  sa]^ing  that  the 
Merchant  Tchourkin  offered  it  to  her  with  his  compliments  in  con- 
sideration of  her  haying  been  defrauded  in  the  small  purchase 
she  had  made.  His  Highness  added,  too,  that  if  Tchourkin  did  not 
look  better  after  his  men,  he,  the  prince,  would  attend  to  his 
business  in  a  peculiar  fashion.  Scarcely  a  week  had  passed  when 
Prince  Alexis  heard  that  the  dishonest  merchant  had  been 
defrauding  some  one  who  had  purchased  cambric  at  his  establish- 
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ment.  He  at  once  mounted  his  horse^  galloped  to  the  fair^  and 
entered  Tchourkin's  booth. 

"  Ah  I  Tchourkin,  Tchourkin,  you  have  forgotten  my  orders/' 
he  began — "  what  a  bad  memory  you  have,  to  be  sure.  Well, 
there  is  no  help  for  it — I  gave  you  my  word  as  a  princej  and 
I  must  keep  it.     Now  clear  the  soop  V 

Tchourkin  and  all  his  assistants  left  the  shop,  and  Prince  Alexis 
Yourivitch  went  behind  the  counter,  took  the  measure  in  his  hand, 
and  screamed  out  in  a  voice  that  could  be  heard  all  over  the  fair, 
"  Walk  up,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  see  our  goods.  We  have 
satins,  muslins,  and  all  kinds  of  ladies'  dresses;  stockings, 
handkerchiefs,  cambrics,  and  everything.  We  give  excellent 
measure  and  take  fair  prices.  We  give  no  change  and  accept  no 
small  money  from  our  customers.  We  sell  our  goods  for  just 
what  they  cost  us,  ready  money  prices,  but  those  who  have  no 
cash  can  have  credit.  If  you  pay  we  thank  you  for  it ;  if  you 
don't,  then  it  can't  be  helped." 

Every  one  in  the  fair  ruidied  to  the  shop.  Prince  Alexis  remained 
behind  the  counter  measuring  out  the  stuffs  by  the  yard  and  by  the 
piece  to  every  one  who  wished  to  be  servea.  In  three  hours' 
all  the  goods  were  sold,  but  the  sum  they  produced  was  by  no 
means  considerable. 

^'  There,"  said  Prince  Alexis  to  the  merchant,  when  the  sale  was 
over,  "  there  is  the  ready  money  but  a  good  deal  has  been  sold  on 
credit.  You  can  now  exert  yourself  and  collect  the  debts^  My 
share  in  the  affair  is  at  an  end — but  mind  you  don't  forget  toe 
two  people  you  cheated." 

His  facetious  Highness  then  entreated  Tchourkin  to  dine  with 
him,  addressing  him  at  the  same  time  in  the  humble  style  of  a 
shopman.  The  cautious  merchant  however  declined,  upon  which 
the  prince  re-assured  him,  informing  him  that  he  had  no  intention 
of  beating  him,  and  that  if  he  had  he  shoidd  make  no  ceremony 
about  it,  but  beat  him  on  the  spot. 

The  merchant  had  no  alternative  but  to  goto  Zaboria;  where  the 
prince  still  affected  to  regard  him  as  his  employer.  He  gave  him 
the  seat  of  honour,  waited  upon  him,  and  called  him  ''Sir"  through* 
out  the  entertainment.  After  dinner  Tchourkin  was  dismissed 
with  a  magnificent  present,  consisting  of  two  pups,  the  progeny 
of  his  Highness'  favourite  bitch  Proserpine. 

Prince  Alexis  Yourivitch,  courageous  and  audacious  himself  (when 
not  suffering  from  delirium  tremens,)  was  naturally  an  admirer 
of  courage  and  audacity  in  others.  Once  when  he  happened  to 
be  at  the  fair  without  attendants,  he  saw  a  merchant  who  had 
offended  him  by  going  away  suddenly  from  Zaboria,  aft^  dining 
there,  without  taking  part  in  the  amusements  provided  for  the 
guests.  The  prince  made  a  sign  to  the  merchant  that  he  wished 
to  speak  to  him,  but  the  latter,  instead  of  attending  to  the  summons, 
called  out, 
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*'  No,  your  Highness,  you  can  come  to  me,  but  I  shall  not  go  to 
you.  I  don't  want  any  of  your  knocks  on  the  mouth,,  or  your 
straps,  or  your  cat-o'-mne-tails." 

"  Oh  1  screamed  Prince  Alexis  Yourivitch,  with  a  disrespectful 
allusion  to  the  man's  parentage,  and  rushed  towards  him. 

It  so  happened  that  at  the  end  of  the  lane  in  which  the  meeting 
had  taken  place  there  was  a  large  pond,  and  there  was  no  turning 
on  either  side.  The  merchant  ran,  and  the  prince  after  him,  tiU 
at  last  the  former  was  struck  with  a  happy  idea.  He  sat  down, 
took  his  boots  off,  and  found  that  he  could  run  much  better  with- 
out them.  The  prince  was  pleased  with  the  notion,  and  did  the 
same.  At  length  the  merchant  had  reached  the  water's  edge. 
He  walked  into  the  pond  and  was  followed  by  his  pursuer.  The 
chase  continued  until  the  merchant  was  up  to  his  neck  in  water 
and  the  prince  up  to  his  chest. 

''Gome  to  me;  I  have  something  to  settle  with  you/'  cried  the 
latter. 

"No,  your  Highness,"  replied  the  former,  beckoning  also, 
"  you  can  come  to  me,  but  I  won't  go  to  you." 

**  But  you  wiU  drown  me, "  said  the  prince. 

"  That  depends  on  the  will  of  Heaven,"  answered  the  merchant ; 
"  but  I  will  not  go  to  you." 

The  invitations  and  the  argument  were  continued  for  some  time^ 
but  at  last  each  felt  cold. 

"Now,"  said  Prince  Alexis  Yourivitch,  "I  like  a  man  of 
pluck.  Gome  with  me  as  usual  to  dine  at  Zaboria^  and  I  will 
overlook  your  offence." 

"  You  lie,  your  Highness,"  returned  the  merchant.  "  You  would 
deceive  me  and  beat  me." 

"  I  will  not  lay  a  finger  on  you,"  replied  the  prince. 

"  No,  you  are  tricking  me,  your  Highness." 

"No,  really  I  am  not" — and  so  the  dialogue  went  on  until  the 
merchant  called  upon  his  Highness  to  make  the  sign  of  the  cross 
in  token  of  his  sincerity.' 

Then,  standing  up  in  the  water,  the  prince  crossed  himself  and 
called  all  the  saints  to  witness  that  he  meant  no  harm  to  the  mer- 
chant ;  who,  thereupon,  came  out  of  the  pond  and  proceeded  with 
his  late  enemy  to  Zaboria.  We  are  told  that  the  prince  had  ever 
afterwards  the  greatest  esteem  for  this  man ;  that  he  provided  for 
his  family,  and  that  the  merchant's  son,  who,  through  the  interest 
of  Alexis  Yourivitch,  had  been  admitted  into  the  State-service, 
rose  to  be  Vice-Oovemor  of  Zimogorsk,  and  purchased  an  estate 
with  a  thousand  slaves. 

When  Prince  Alexis  took  his  siesta^  not  a  cat  in  the  vOlage 
wae  allowed  to  mew.  In  the  summer,  every  day  after  dinner,  an 
arm-^hair  was  placed  in  the  balcony,  in  which  tne  prince  went  to 
sleep^  and  until  he  awoke  no  one  in  all  Zaboria  nor  in  the  boats 
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OB  the  Volga  dared  to  utter  a  sound  j  or^  if  any  om  did,  be  was 
taken  to  the  stables  and  flogged.  During  the  period  of  his  High- 
ness' repose  a  flag  was  exhibited  from  the  top  of  bis  house^  so  that 
there  might  be  no  excuse  for  disturbing  him«  One  unlucky 
day,  however,  a  petty  gentleman  of  the  neighbourhood  who 
lived  with  the  Lord  of  Zaboria,  pasaed  beneath  the  balcony  de- 
voted to  that  potentate's  slumbers.  Seeing  at  the  window  two 
ladies,  who  were  also  compelled  by  want  of  means  to  take  up  their 
residimoe  with  the  Seigneur  of  the  district,  the  humourous  petty 
gentleman  was  about  to  enter  into  conversation  with  themj  when 
they  motioned  to  him  with  their  handkerchiefs  to  be  silent.  He 
then  indulged  in  a  variety  of  gestures  with  the  view  of  making 
the  ladies  laugh,  and  at  last  shouted  out  the  first  lino  of  a  popular 
song  called  "  The  Road,''  and  took  to  his  heels.  The  watchmen 
on  duty,  with  the  confidence  of  their  classj  bad  gone  to  sleeps  and 
the  offender  escaped  without  observation*  The  prinoe  awoke, 
heated  and  enraged. 

^^  Who  was  singing  ^  The  Road  ?' ''  he  demanded  in  a  voice  of 
thunder. 

Search  was  made  in  every  direction,  but  the  culprit  bad  already 
reached  a  hay-loft  in  which  be  was  now  lying  down  and  pretend- 
ing to  be  asleep.  No  one  knew  that  it  was  he  who  had  shouted 
out  "  The  Road,"  except  the  young  ladies,  and  of  course  they 
would  not  betray  him. 

''  Who  sang  '  The  Road  V  "  screamed  Prince  Aleiis  Yonriritch. 

The  servants  ran  about  like  wild  people,  but  did  not  dia- 
cover  anyone  who  could  be  suspected  of  the  vocal  ^t  in  question, 

^'  Who  sang  ^  The  Road  7' "  yelled  the  prince  a  third  uia^  now 
making  his  appearance  on  the  steps  of  the  house  with  a  whip  in 
his  hand.  ''  Let  him  instantly  come  forward  or  I  will  beat  eveiy 
one  of  you."  But  the  invitation  was  not  accepted,  and  then,  his 
ferocious  Highness  having  rc-^tered  the  house,  the  sound  of 
smashing  waq  heard,  ud  there  was  much  deatructi(m  amwg  the 
looking-glasses  and  furniture. 

To  the  butler  and  headnBervants  an  injBenious  idea  now  oepnrred. 
They  went  to  Vaska,  one  of  the  profsssionat  vocalists  of  the  eata* 
blishment,  and  entreated  him  with  manv  bows  and  gesturea  of  sop* 
plication  to  take  the  blame  upon  himself  as  jJie  real  o£fender  could 
not  be  found.  Vaska,  howeverj  was  unreasonable  enough  to  deolinf)| 
on  the  plea  that  his  back  was  his  own^  and  that  he  preferred  not 
to  have  it  brought  into  contact  with  bis  princely  master's  whip* 
Then,  with  tears  in  their  eyes,  the  domestics  assured  bim  that  if  h# 
would  only  declare  himself  the  offender,  the  butler  would  find  soma 
means  to  get  him  off,  and  that  in  any  case  they  would  give  him  ten 
roubles — ^wbich  in  those  days  was  considered  a  large  sum.  The 
singer  scratched  his  head.  He  was  unwilling  to  sacrifice  his  back, 
but  at  the  same  time  anxious  to  have  the  money.  At  la»t  he 
decided,  and  said  to  the  servants, 
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''  If  he  doesn't  beat  me  with  his  own  handsj  see  that  you  lay  it 
on  lightlj.'* 

By  this  time  the  prince  had  worked  himself  up  into  a  state  of 
frensy.  He  threatened  to  give  a  thousand  blows  not  only  to  eaeh  of 
his  attendants,  but  even  to  the  petty  gentlemen  who  resided  with 
him. 

^'  Go  and  ask  the  young  ladies,  also/'  he  roared,  ''and  if  they 
don't  know  they  shall  be  beaten  too/' 

There  was  universal  fear  i  no  one  dared  to  speak,  nor  even  to 
breathe. 

''The  cat-o'-nine^tailsl''  bellowed  Alexis  Yourivitch,  his  loud 
tone  sounding  all  through  the  village,  and  causing  every  one  to 
tremble. 

''They  ave  bringing  the  man,  they  are  bringing  him,"  said 
several  persons,  as  the  butler  and  other  servants  were  seen  dragging 
Vaska  along  with  his  hands  and  feet  tied. 

The  prinee  sat  down  on  a  sofa  in  order  to  judge  the  ease. 
Vaska  was  brought  forward,  and  the  lookers-on  were  so  terrified 
'^  that  they  scarcely  knew  whether  they  were  alive  or  dead.'' 

**  Did  you  sing  '  The  Boad  ?' "  demanded  the  inquisitor. 

''  I  am  in  hvlt^  your  honour-^I  did/'  was  the  reply. 

The  prince  was  silent,  and  remained  so  for  a  short  time*  He 
then  said, — 

'^  You  have  a  beautiful  voice;"  and,  turning  to  the  servants, 
added, ''  Oive  him  an  embroidered  caftan  and  ten  roubles." 

^'  So,  you  see/'  says  the  peasant  who  relates  the  stcnry,  "  what  a 
kind  man  Prince  Alazis  Yourivitch  was.  He  only  loved  order, 
and  those  who  did  not  observe  it  were  soon  and  severely  pu- 
nished." 

The  hospitality  of  the  prinee  was  equally  msgnifieent  and  bar- 
barous. On  any  great  festival,  such  as  the  name's  day  of  Alexis 
Yourivitch,  manv  hundred  persons  were  invited  to  dinner,  Of 
these  about  eighty  or  a  hundred  dined  in  the  banquet*room, 
and  five  or  six  hundred  in  the  galleries  around  it.  At  one 
end  of  the  prinmpal  fable  sat  the  princess,  with  the  most  distin- 
guished of  the  ladies  on  each  side  of  her;  at  the  other  end 
the  prince,  surrounded  by  generals,  governors,  and  other  im- 
portant officials.  Each  took  his  seat  according  to  his  rank,  and  if 
any  assumed  a  place  above  his  station,  the  fool  or  jester  of  the 
establishmmt  was  sent  to  pull  his  chair  from  under  him,  or  the 
waiters  in  serving  the  dishes  were  directed  to  pass  him  by.  On 
the  floor,  on  one  side  of  the  prince,  was  a  tame  bear  about  a  year 
old,  on  the  other  a  yourodeve*  with  a  bowl  in  his  hand,  bare- 

*  **  Yourodeve,"  like  **  bl^jennoi/'  means  at  once  iixnple  and  nintlv.  A 
Uqfennoi  was  in  fact  regarded  as  an  inspired  idiot.  A  Russian  gentleman 
who  was  kind  enough  to  write  for  us  in  French  some  particulars  of  the  life 
of  the  eelebiated  l^istili  bU^ennoi,  styles  him  «  Saint  Baaiie  leStupide." 
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footed^  dirty,  ragged,  and  wearing  nothing  but  a  sbirti  Into  the 
bowl  his  Highness  put  the  contents  of  all  sorts  of  dishes,  with 
pepper,  nmstard,  wine,  and  kvass;  and  Spira  ate  the  strange 
ragout,  singing  nursery  rhymes  all  the  time.  The  prince  used  to 
feed  Michka,  the  bear,  with  his  own  hands,  and  would  give  him 
such  a  quantity  of  wine  that  the  animal  was  scarcely  able  to  walk. 
The  guests  in  general  were  served  on  silver,  but  the  prince  and 
princess  and  the  most  distinguished  ate  from  gold.  Behind  each 
chair  stood  two  waiters,  and  in  a  comer  of  the  room  were  buffoons, 
dumb  men,  dwarfs,  and  Calmucks  waiting  till  dinner  was  over,  and 
in  the  meanwhile  quarrelling  between  themselves.  Immediately 
after  dinner  the  prince's  health  was  drunk — in  Champagne  down- 
stairs, in  mead  and  cherry-wine  in  the  galleries.  Then  the  musi- 
cians began  to  play,  the  vocalists  to  sing,  the  cannons  were  fired,  the 
buffoons  capered  and  tumbled  around  his  Highness,  the  dwarfs 
squeaked,  even  the  dumb  made  some  sort  of  noise,  the  guests 
broke  the  glasses  for  luck,  and  the  bear  stood  up  on  bis  hind  legs 
and  growled. 

After  dinner  the  guests  would  go  to  the  drawing-room,  and 
after  partaking  of  some  choice  Hungarian  wine,  go  to  sleep.  The 
flag  was  hoisted,  and  throughout  Zaboria  nothing  was  heard  but 
the  snoring  of  the  prince  and  his  visitors. 

When  the  sleepers  awoke,  they  proceeded  to  dress  for  the  ball, 
which  commenced  at  seven  o'clock.  Thousands  of  wax-candles 
were  lighted  in  the  ball-room,  barrels  of  tar  were  set  burning  in 
the  grounds  before  the  house,  and  bonfires  were  made  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Volga.  When  the  prince  and  princess  ap- 
peared the  band  struck  up  the  Polonaise.  Then  tne  governor, 
in  a  green  caftan,  red  estamet  and  yellow  camisole,  an  enormous 
wig,  and  with  his  cavalry  scarf  across  his  breast,  advanced  to  the 
princess,  bowed,  took  her  hand  and  led  the  dance;  the  other 
couples  following  according  to  their  rank.  After  the  Polonaise, 
the  guests  entered  a  side-room  where  a  band  of  Italian  musicians 
played  until  they  were  all  seated;  a  curtain  was  drawn  aside, 
ana  the  daughter  of   one  of    the   peasants,  Dounyashka,  the 

frettiest  girl  in  the  village,  appeared.  She  was  dressed  in  the 
ompadour  style,  with  her  hair  powdered,  and  mouches  on  her 
cheeks ;  in  fact,  in  the  exact  costume  worn  by  shepherdesses — at  the 
Court  of  Louis  XV.  Dounyashka  commenced  reciting  a  congra- 
tulatory Ode  to  the  prince — written  by  Simeon  Tititch,  the  poet 
of  Zaboria — and  then  Parashka,  another  shepherdess,  appeared, 
and  said  pretty  things  about  love  and  lambs  to  Dounyashka.  We 
must  not  forget  to  mention  that  Simeon  Tititch  was  a  gentleman 
of  strongly-marked  Bohemian  tendencies,  whom,  to  preserve  from 
intoxication,  it  was  necessary  to  lock  up  for  several  days  when  a 
complimentary  poem  was  required.  A  little  scullion  named 
Androushka,  made  a  terrific  descent  in  the  midst  of  fireworks. 
He  was   supposed  to  represent  Phoebus,  for  which   reason   he 
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wore  a  yellow  caftan  and  blue  trousers  covered  with  golden 
spangles.  In  his  hand  he  held  a  piece  of  wood  with  a  hole  in 
the  centre  covered  with  strings ;  this  was  his  lyre.  In  his  hair 
were  yellow  wires  in  simulation  of  rays*  Finally,  nine  girls 
entered  in  the  character  of  Muses,  and  crowned  the  prince  with 
a  wreath  of  flowers  gathered  in  his  own  hot^house.  Sometimes 
Alexis  Yourivitch  would  call  for  Simeon  Tititch,  but  the  poet 
was  never  in  a  fit  state  to  appear — being  usually  tied  to  some 
article  of  furniture  in  his  own  room  on  account  of  his  turbulent 
propensities  when  drunk. 

Supper  was  a  repetition  of  dinner,  with  fewer  dishes  and  more 
drink.  After  supper  the  ladies  and  all  the  gentlemen  of  inferior 
rank  disappeared,  and  Prince  Alexis,  with  fifteen  or  twenty  of  the 
most  distinguished  guests,  went  outside  to  the  pavilion.  There 
the  host  took  his  coat  off  as  a  sign  that  every  one  was  to  be  at  his 
ease,  after  which  drinking  set  in  with  extreme  severity,  and  lasted 
until  the  next  morning. 

Sometimes,  in  the  midst  of  his  sensual  life,  Alexis  Yourivitch 
received  what  he  considered  a  warning,  though  he  never  profited  by 
it.  One  night,  after  a  hunting  party,  having  been  overtaken  by  a 
storm,  he  sought  refuge  in  the  house  of  a  friend,  but  was  unable  to 
sleep.  It  was  past  midnight,  the  wind  was  moaning  in  the  chim- 
ney and  howling  on  the  roof,  when  the  man  in  attendance  outside 
the  prince's  door  heard  him  say,  not  in  his  usual  voice,  but  in  a 
soft  subdued  tone : — 

"  Peter  Alexeie\itch,  Peter  Alexeievitch,  are  you  asleep  ?  '* 

"  No,  I  am  not  asleep,'^  answered  his  friend.  ^*  What  do  you 
want?'' 

"  I  am  afraid  of  something.  What  is  that  moaning  ?"  inquired 
Alexis  Yourivitch. 

"  It  is  the  wind,"  replied  the  other. 

"No,  it  is  not  the  wind,  Peter  Alexeievitch,"  continued  the 
prince ;  "  it  is  something  else." 

"But  what  else  can  it  be ? "  persisted  the  friend. 

"No,  Peter  Alexeievitch,  it  is  not  the  wind;  listen,  listen  1" 
exclaimed  his  Royal  Highness. 

"Well,  it  is  the  howling  of  your  dogs." 

"Nonsense,  nonsense,  Peter  Alexeievitch,  it  is  the  soul  of 
Palctsky  moaning.    Did  you  know  Paletsky  ?" 

"Come,  come!  have  you  lost  your  reason  f  Can  the  soul  of  a 
dead  man  moan?" 

"  Don't  talk  that  way,  don't  talk  that  way,  Peter  Alexeievitch  I 
There  are  many  things  in  the  world  that  we  don't  understand ;  and 
I  know  that  is  Paletsky  who  is  moaning;  don't  you  hear  him? 
0  Lord  have  mercy  on  thy  servant.  This  is  frightful,  Peter 
Alexeievitch  I  And  your  lamp  is  burning  so  low  I  Let  me  light 
a  candle." 
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''  Light  fti  lAany  eandles  aa  you  pleiiBe»  but  donH  be  childash. 
Are  you  not  tobamed  to  be  afraid  of  people  who  are  dead?  " 

"  Ye$,  you  may  say  that^  but  I  know  what  it  ia ;  it  is  Paletdky 
who  is  oalling  tnoi  and  you  will  soon  have  to  bury  me^  my  frieudi^' 

*'  In  that  oaee/'  remarks  Peter  Alexeievitch>  anxious  to  improve 
the  occasion^  "  in  that  caaei  you  bad  better  think  of  your  affaira/' 

''And  what  do  you  mean  by  toy  affairs f^'  aays  the  prince, 
*'  Have  I  ever  robbed  any  one^  or  envied  any  one,  or  have  I  given 
little  to  the  poor  f  No,  Peter  Alexeievitoh,  on  that  score  1  am 
quite  at  my  ease.  I  depend  on  the  metoy  of  Gk>d.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  bad  aotion  that  I  have  committed,  but  still  I  am 
afraid/' 

''Just  so,  my  friend ;  and  be  sure  that  it  is  sioi  not  death,  that 
terrifies/' 

"  There>  therej  you  are  so  annoying  with  your  sins.  It  is  im« 
possible  to  speak  to  you  for  an  instant,  but  you  must  begin  talking 
about  the  devil  knows  what.  I  will  pot  the  eandle  out|  aod  we 
will  go  to  sleep.'' 

The  candle  is  put  out,  but  still  Alexis  Yourivitch  cannot  get 
any  rest*  He  sighs,  throws  himself  about  in  the  bed,  and  the 
wind  again  begins  to  moan. 

''What  are  you  sighing  for?  "  asked  the  host  onUe  more* 

"  I  am  sigmng  because  of  my  approaehing  death,"  replies  the 
prince*  "  Do  you  bear,  do  you  hear,"  he  calls  out.  ''  It  is  raletsky, 
it  is  his  vmeei  Lord  have  mercy  on  his  souli" 

This  kind,  of  thing  goes  on  all  night.  At  last  the  prince 
announces  his  intention  of  writing  to  his  son  Boris  to  oome  to 
him  at  once,  that  be  may  see  him  decently  buried* 

"  I  will  leave  this  hunt  to  Satan,"  he  says,  "  and  will  go  baek 
to  Zaboria,  and  take  farewell  of  my  wife^  like  a  Christian." 

"  That  is  right,"  says  the  good  Peter  Alexeievitch.  "  Though 
these  visions  mean  nothing,  go  to  Marta  Petrovnai  and  become 
xeconciled  to  her  in  a  Christian  spirit ;  for  I  know  that  this  is  the 
sixth  year  that  you  have  not  spoken  to  hery  and  the  poor  creature 
is  nearly  worn  out." 

"  Oh|  what  does  it  matter  about  her  ?  She  is  but  a  woman.  A 
good  strapping  is  what  she  deserves." 

"  A  strapping,  prince  ?  Ah  1  you  have  forgotten  those  days 
when  you  sighed  so  for  the  Princess  Ifostenskoi  in  Moscow." 

"  We  were  silly  in  those  days,  my  friend*  But  it  is  terrible  to 
die.     Oh,  youth,  youth  I" 

"Just  so,  my  friend;  but,  instead  of  giving  yourself  up  to 
superstitious  ideas,  you  ought  to  think  oftener  of  death,  and 
gradually  to  ourb  your  passions^  and  liv^in  peace  with  those 
around  you." 

"  What  have  I  done,  then  ?  Have  I  offended  anyone  ?  There 
is  not  a  fowl  in  the  poultry  yard  that  can  complain  of  me*  But 
still  it  is  fearful  to  die.     Oh,  my  head,  my  head  I" 
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Thfsn  raddenlj  he  exclaims,  '*  I  will  become  a  monk/'  * 

''And  what  ttUI  your  wife  do V^  asks  Peter  Alexeieyitch* 

"Oh,  the  can  go  to  Satan/'  ii  the  Christian-like  reply*  ''I 
only  want  to  aave  my  own  soul.  She  mast  do  as  she  thinks  bestj 
the  detil  take  her/' 

''Ah,  princei  prince;  what  am  I  to  do  wit)i  you?''  erica  Peter 
Alexeieviteh  in  despair. 

"  What  are  you  to  do  ?  Why,  pray  for  me,  I  know  that  yoit 
are  a  good  man,  and  love  God ;  and  that,  though  you  mix  with  the 
world,  you  are  better  than  all  the  monks  in  their  black  clothes. 
Pray  for  me,  a  miserable  sinner;  let  your  holy  prayers  obtain 
remission  for  my  sins  I  Dreadful  is  the  hour  of  death,  sad  is 
my  soul }  oh,  save  it  from  the  inextinguishable  fire." 

And  again  he  cried  and  moaned,  and  fell  at  Peter  Alexeievitch's 
jRset,  kissing  them,  and  sobbing  until  he  could  hardly  speak. 

Suddenly,  however,  at  the  end  of  the  garden  the  horn  waa 
sounded,  and  the  hounds  burst  into  full  cry  as  they  started  after 
the  fox.  The  prince  jumped  up,  threw  his  clothes  OH,  rushed  out 
of  the  room  without  even  taking  leave  of  his  host,  mounted  his 
horse,  and  galloped  after  the  hunt. 

On  his  return  to  Zaboria,  Prince  Alexis  found  a  letter  wdting 
for  him  ttom  his  son.  Prince  Boris  Alexeieviteh.  He  glanced  at  its 
contents,  roared  like  a  bull,  and  once  more  the  smashing  of 
looking-glasses  and  tables  was  heard.  The  attendants  fell  on 
their  loiees,  and  began  to  pray  that  the  storm  might  be  averted 
fh>m  ihrir  heads,  while  others  rushed  in  terror  from  the  house. 

The  prince  called  for  the  princess.  Doremidont,  one  of  the 
servants,  was  imprudent  enough  to  inform  his  master  that  she  was 
confined  to  her  room,  upon  which  the  unhappy  man  fell  ''like  a 
sheaf''  to  the  ground,  and  when  he  got  up  found  that  he  had  five 
teeth  missing.  The  prince  rushed  upstairs  to  his  wife's  apartment, 
and  found  her  lying  quite  ill  on  a  son,  with  Kondratie  Sergeievitch 
sitting  at  the  table  reading  the  life  of  Saint  Barbara.  We  must 
mention  that  Kondratie  Sergeievitch  was  a  studious,  well»informedj 
Well-behaved,  devout  gentleman,  who  had  been  driven  Jram  his  esiaie 
by  a  pawerfiil  neighbour y  and  had  afterwards  taken  up  his  residence 
in  the  mansion  c^  the  Prince  of  Zaboriaa 

"  Ah  I "  screamed  Alexia  Yourivitch ;  '*  it  is  you  I  you  who  have 
corrupted  youf  son  till  he  has  married  a  slut  I  and  this  is  how  you 
spend  your  oWn  time^  with  your  lovers  I"  and  the  prince  gave  full 
vent  to  his  brutal  fnry.  i  .  •  •  •  .  « 

The  next  morning  there  were  no  traces  in  Zaboria  of  Kondratie 
Sei^ievitch,  and  the  Princess  Marta  Petrovna  was  a  corpse. 

The  fbneral  was  superb.    There  were  three  archimandrites,  and  a 

*  An  ingoniotts  and  not  undommon  device  for  cheating  Satan.  Thus  Ivan 
llie  TeniUe,  after  a  life  of  unexampled  atrocity,  assttmed  the  cowl  oa  his 
death-bed. 
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hundred  priests;  and  though  scarcely  any  one  present  had  Jknown 
the  princess,  every  one  wept,  except  tne  prince,  who  walked  bdiind 
the  coffin  without  shedding  a  tear.  But  it  was  observed  that  he 
had  become  much  thinner,  his  lips  trembled  conYulsively,  and 
from  time  to  time  a  shudder  seaned  to  pass  through  his  whole 
frame.  For  six  weeks  afterwards  all  the  beggars  who  came  to 
Zaboria  were  fed  at  the  prince's  expense,  and  money  was  distri* 
buted  among  them  every  Saturday.  Altogether  the  interment 
cost  about  three  thousand  roubles. 

At  the  funerai  dinner  the  prince  talked  to  the  archimandrite  in 
the  most  edifying  manner  about  the  Scriptures,  the  way  to  save 
the  soul  and  the  duty  of  a  Christian.  "  There  was  my  poor 
princess/'  he  said ;  ''  she  lived  a  humble  and  holy  life,  and  pre* 
pared  herself  a  place  in  the  kingdom  of  the  blessed/'  He  also 
declared  that  life  had  no  charms  for  him  now  that  his  wife  was 
gone,  and  entreated  the  archimandrite  to  take  him  into  the 
monastery,  adding  that  he  would  bring  with  him  the  sum  of  forty 
thousand  roubles. 

''Make  no  rash  decision,"  said  the  archimandrite ;  ''have  yoa 
not  a  son  to  live  for  f  " 

"  You  mean  Borka  T  "  *  exclaimed  the  humble-minded  Alexis. 
"  If  he  values  his  life  he  had  better  not  show  his  face  here.  The  in- 
fernal rascal  I  He  has  ruined  me  and  has  been  the  cause  of  his 
mother's  death.  He  has  brought  shame  upon  me  in  my  old  age* 
He  has  attached  everlasting  disgrace  to  oiur  name.  Without 
waiting  for  our  permission  or  for  the  blessing  q[  his  parrantSi  he 
married  some  slut  without  a  farthing.  It  would  have  been  an 
honour  to  the  drab  to  have  looked  after  my  p^.  It  was  that 
scoundrel  who  killed  the  princess.  When  she  heard  of  it  she  fell 
to  the  ground,  poor  creature,  had  a  rush  of  blood  to  the  head,  and 
did  not  live  an  hour  afterwards,  the  dear  dove  i  " 

"In  the  midst  of  misfortune  you  should  humble  yourself,* 
prince,"  remonstrated  the  archimandrite. 

"  What  1  humble  myself  before  Borka  7"  laughed  Alexis  Youri* 
vitch.  "  No  indeed.  No  such  luck  for  him.  I  will  get  married 
again,  I  am  still  strong,  and  will  have  other  children ;  and  they 
shall  share  my  money ;  and  Borka  and  his  drab  of  a  wife  may  b^ 
their  bread,  for  not  a  copper  copeik  shall  they  get  from  me. 
There  are  plentv  who  will  be  glad  to  have  me,  and  if  I  can  find 
no  one  else  I  will  marry  Malashka,  the  girl  in  the  poultry-yard." 

Just  then  the  priest  began  to  drink  the  trisna,f  the  deacons 
recited  the  "  Vo  blajennom  ou^i^ennie "  (bliss  to  the  departed), 

*  ContempttiouB  diminutive  of  Boris. 

t  At  funeral  feasts  a  mixture  of  wine,  rum,  mead  and  beer  is  made.  It 
is  called  trisna  (the  name  of  (he  funeral  ceremony  of  the  ancient  Slavonians) ; 
and  when  it  is  handed  round,  eveiy  one  stands  up,  while  the  clergy  recite 
the  final  praver,  at  the  end  of  which  the  trima  is  drunk  to  tiie  health  of  the 
departed  soul. 
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(md  the  choir  chanted  the  "Vetch  nauyou  pan^t'^  (eternal 
memory).  Every  one  stood  up  and  prayed,  except  Prince  Alexis 
YourivitA,  who  fell  "like  a  sheaf  before  the  holy  images,  and 
sobbed  so  bitterly  that  no  one  could  see  him  without  shedding 
tears.  It  was  with  difficulty  that  he  was  raised  from  the  ground. 
The  next  day  his  grief  was  so  great  that  he  ordered  numbers  of 
peasants  to  be  flogged,  and  beat  some  of  them  with  his  own 
hand.  Every  one  he  chanced  to  see  had  done  something  wrong. 
The  small  gentry  who  lived  with  him  at  last  lost  all  patience  and 
resolved  to  leave  Zaboria;  but,  fortunately,  the  prince  only 
remained  in  his  terrible  humour  for  about  a  week.  After  that 
he  went  out  hunting,  and  had  no  sooner  killed  a  bear  than 
his  sorrow  and  his  anger  disappeared  as  if  by  magic.  But  he 
now  began  to  show  signs  of  age,  and  was  subject  to  frequent 
attacks  of  depression.  Sometimes  at  the  end  of  a  hunt  he  would, 
according  to  custom,  take  his  seat  on  a  barrel  of  vodka,  help  him- 
self with  a  ladle  to  a  portion  of  the  contents,  and  drink  to  the 
health  of  all  present ;  when,  suddenly,  a  cloud  would  pass  over  his 
face,  the  ladle  would  fall  from  his  hand,  and,  instead  of  the  laugh- 
ter which  a  moment  before  had  resounded  through  all  the  field, 
there  would  be  a  dead  silence.  The  prince  would  remain  in  this 
state  of  despondency  for  some  time,  when  he  would  again  brighten 
up,  and  say,  "  I  frightened  you,  my  friends.  Ah,  my  brothers, 
I  shall  soon  have  to  die.^'  Tnen  he  would  begin  singing.  Thou-* 
sands  of  voices  would  join  in  the  song,  and  there  would  be 
dancing,  shouting,  and  drinking  until  nightfall. 

In  spite  of  the  paternal  displeasure.  Prince  Boris  had  no  inten- 
tion of  staying  away  permanently  from  Zaboria,  and  a  year  after  his 
mother^s  death  he  communicated  to  his  father  his  intention  of 
paying  him  a  visit.  Prince  Alexis  read  the  letter,  and  called 
to  the  head-butler,  who  received  the  following  instructions : — 

"To-morrow,'^  commenced  the  prince,  "Borka  will  arrive  with  his 
slut  of  a  wife.  No  one  must  dare  to  take  his  hat  off  to  them, 
and  let  every  one  who  meets  them  bark  in  their  faces.  Allow 
them  to  come  to  the  house,  but  don't  unharness  the  horses,  so  that 
as  soon  as  I  have  given  them  a  lesson  they  may  start  off  without 
delay.'' 

The  prince's  directions  were  carried  out  to  the  letter,  and  Boris 
and  his  young  wife  had  to  suffer  all  kinds  of  humiliations.  The 
former  arrived  with  his  head  hanging  down,  the  latter  with  her 
eyes  full  of  tears — her  kind  words  and  gentle  demeanour  producing 
not  the  slightest  effect  on  the  mob  of  bmtalized  peasants.  Before 
entering  the  village  they  had  been  met  by  about  a  hundred  and  fifty 
boys  who  had  been  sent  out  purposely  to  receive  them,  and  who  wel- 
comed them  with  outstretched  tongues  and  derisive  shouts.  At 
the  entrance  to  the  mansion  stood  Prince  Alexis  Yourivitch,  with 

T 
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a  whip  in  his  hand ;  his  eyes  burning  like  those  of  a  wolf,  his  head 
shakings  and  his  whole  body  trembling  convulsively. 

The  servants  slunk  away.  They  were  prepared  for  a  storm 
such  as,  with  all  their  experience,  they  had  never  witnessed  before. 
As  a  precautionary  measure — ^not  knowing  what  might  happen^ 
and  who  might  have  to  confess — they  had  actually  introduced  a 
priest  into  the  house  by  a  back  staircase. 

The  young  couple  descended  from  the  carriage.  The  ptinoe 
rushed  furiously  upon  them,  but,  at  the  sight  of  the  bride,  he 
stopped  suddenly  as  if  paralysed;  his  whip  fell  from  his  hand, 
and  his  face  beamed  with  delight.  Prince  Boris  fell  at  his  parent's 
feet.  The  princess  would  have  done  the  same,  but  she  was 
checked  b]^  her  father-in*law,  who  took  her  in  his  arms,  embraced 
her,  complimented  her,  forgave  Boris  on  the  spot,  and  ordered  a 
grand  feast  in  honour  of  the  new  arrivals. 

Now  all  wae  joy  in  Zaboria,  but  at  the  banquets  there 
were  no  longer  bears  or  buffoons,  nor  noise  nor  drunkenness. 
And  if  any  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  neighbourhood  even  hinted 
at  the  nightly  revels  which  formerly  took  place  in  the  pavilion,  the 
prince  gave  him  such  a  look  that  the  imprudent  speaker  instandy 
became  dumb.  This  wonderful  change  was  the  work  of  the  young 
Princess,  Varvara  Mikhailovna  by  name.  She  would  say  to  Alexis 
Yourivitch,  ^'  No,  father,  that  is  not  right,''  and  instantly  he  would 
obey  her.  Not  only  was  there  an  end  to  flogging,  but  all  the  rods 
and  whips  were  gathered  together  and  burned.  Those  of  the  petty 
gentlemen  residing  with  Prince  Alexis  who  were  too  mudi  attadied 
to  vodka  and  other  drinks  were  sent  to  live  in  another  village, 
and  decency  and  order  reigned  in  Zaboria.  Even  at  the  hunt^, 
things  did  not  go  on  as  before.  Prince  Alexis  gave  up  his  habit 
of  sitting  astride  on  a  barrel  and  drinking  podka  out  of  a  ladle. 
He  would  now  take  a  glass  or  two  himself,  and  give  the  same 
to  those  who  were  with  him,  but  would  let  no  one  drink  too 
much;  saying  that  ''his  daughter  might  hear  of  it  and  be  an- 
noyed." He  also  became  very  fond  of  his  son,  and  said  that 
B(nris  and  his  wife  should  manage  the  estate,  and  that  after  another 
year — ^by  which  time  he  trusted  he  might  see  a  little  grandson-^ 
he  should  retire  to  the  monastery,  to  pray  for  them  and  prepare 
for  death. 

The  Princess  Varvara  Mikhailovna  did  have  a  little  son,  and  the 
old  man's  joy  knew  no  bounds.  For  nine  days  he  kept  gtuffd  out- 
side her  room,  that  no  one  should  disturb  her.  He  carried  his 
grandchild  about  the  house  singing  nurs^  rhymes  to  it,  and  on 
the  occasion  of  its  christening  gave  a  silver  rouble  to  each  of 
the  servants,  and  liberated  two  hundred  of  the  peasants.  The 
young  prince  did  not  live  for  more  than  six  weeks,  and  when 
ne  died  Alexis  Yourivitch  took  to  his  bed,  and  for  two  days  ate 
nothing,  and  spoke  scarcely  a  word.    The  mother,  in  the  midst  of 
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her  grief  for  her  ohild,  had  to  console  the  grandfath^^  whoj  how* 
ever^  was  for  a  long  time  inconsolable. 

About  a  year  after  the  arrival  of  Boris  and  his  wife  at  Zaboria» 
news  was  received  that  the  King  of  Prussia  was  moving,  and  that 
there  would  certainly  be  war.  As  Prince  Boris  was  in  the  military 
service  he  prepared  to  take  bis  departure,  and  the  Princess  Varvara 
would  have  accompanied  him^  had  not  Alexis  Yourivitch  en- 
treated her,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  to  remain.  Boris  joined 
his  prayers  to  his  father's^  representing  to  Varvara  that  it  would  be 
impossible  for  her  to  accompany  the  army,  until  at  last  she  con- 
sented to  stay  at  Zaboria. 

The  leave«taking  was  very  painAil  and  very  solemn.  After  the 
service  for  persons  setting  out  on  a  journey  had  been  performed  in 
the  church  Prince  Alexis  Yourivitch  gave  his  son  his  blessings  to- 
gether with  a  holy  image.  He  then  embraced  him>  and  exhorted 
him  to  fight  bravely,  not  to  spare  himself,  but  to  shed  his  blood 
freely,  and,  if  necessary,  give  up  his  life  for  his  mother,  the  Em- 
press. As  for  his  wife,  he  told  him  not  to  grieve  for  her;  that  she 
should  be  cared  for,  whatever  happened  to  him. 

The  princess  was  so  unhappy  at  the  loss  of  her  husband  that^ 
after  his  departure,  no  sort  of  entertainment  was  given  at  Zaboria 
until  letters  arrived  from  Prince  Boris,  containing  accounts  of  the 
battles  in  which  he  had  been  engaged,  and  saying  that  he  was  not  to 
go  further  into  the  Prussian  territory :  he  had  in  fact  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  Memel,  which  was  now  in  the  hands 
of  the  Russians.  Then  there  was  a  little  more  animation  in  the 
village,  and  visitors  were  again  entertained  by  Prince  Alejds,  but 
still  in  the  most  quiet  and  orderly  manner. 

At  last  '^  Satan  grew  weary  of  the  prince's  good  behaviour.^' 
Alexis  Yourivitch  had  a  terrible  scene  with  his  beautiful  daughter- 
in-law,  which  ended  by  her  attempting  to  leave  the  room  and 
fainting.  Alter  this  the  nature  of  the  brutal  monster  again  asserted 
itself.  The  cat*o' -nine-tails  was  brought  out  afresh,  the  orgies 
recommenced^  and  the  palace  of  Zaboria  was  once  more  a 
tavern. 

Im  the  prince's  court-yard  was  a  bandit^  who,  finding  himself 
the  last  of  his  gang,  had  left  the  woods  and  come  to  Zaboria. 
Alexis  Yourivitch  liked  the  man,  and  had  attached  him  to  his  own 
person.  He  was  an  excellent  spy,  and  kept  his  master  well 
informed  about  everything  that  took  place  in  the  village.  One 
day  the  robber  brought  the  prince  a  letter  which  he  had  just 
intercepted:  it  was  from  the  Princess  Varvara  to  her  husband. 
His  Highness  looked  gloomy,  ferocious,  and  walked  about  the 
house  with  his  hands  behind  his  back,  whistling.  The  next 
day  a  letter  arrived  from  Zeroagorric,  announcing  a  visit 
firoaa  the  Voievod  and  Governor  in  oonseqoenee  of  a  letter  they 
had  received  from  the  Princess  Varvara.    All  that   night  the 
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prince  and  the  brigand  (Grishka  Ghatoun  was  his  euphonioas 
name)  remained  closeted  together.  The  next  morning  the  ser- 
vants were  told  to  get  the  Princess  Varvara's  clothes  together,  as 
she  was  about  to  start  for  Memel  to  see  her  hosband.  In  the 
evening  the  carriage  was  in  readiness.  The  princess  took  farewell 
of  every  one^  and  it  was  observed  that  when  she  kissed  Prince 
Alexis  Yourivitch's  hand  she  trembled  all  over  and  nearly  fell. 
"  God  be  with  you,  God  be  with  you,"  said  the  prince.  "  Hand 
her  into  the  carriage ! " 

That  night  the  prince  went  into  the  pavilion,  and  remained 
there  a  long  time.  When  he  came  out  he  locked  the  door,  and 
threw  the  key  into  the  Volga.  All  the  gates  leading  to  the 
garden  were  nailed  np,  and  orders  were  given  that  no  one  should 
go  near  the  place. 

At  the  same  time  Arina^  a  poor  woman  who  had  been  ill  for  four 
weeks  with  the  ague,  disappeared.  It  had  been  thought  that  she 
could  not  possibly  recover,  when  all  at  once  she  somehow  or  other 
went  away,  and  was  never  seen  again. 

In  about  a  fortnight^  Grishka  Ghatoun^  and  two  women  who 
had  accompanied  the  Princess  Varvara,  returned  with  the  news 
that  she  had  died  on  the  road  from  fatigue.  Ghatoun  brought 
a  letter  from  the  doctor  and  another  from  the  priest  who  had 
buried  her.  The  prince  took  both  documents,  and  locked  them 
up  in  his  desk. 

Alexis  Yourivitch  had  in  fact  sent  away  Arina,  who  in  due  time 
died  on  the  road  of  her  ague,  and  was  interred  as  the  princess 
Varvara.  The  unhappy  Varvara,  in  the  meanwhile,  had  been 
walled-up  in  the  pavilion. 

Ghatoun  and  his  assistants  were  sent  the  next  day  for  an  excur- 
sion on  the  Volga  in  a  leaky  boat.  The  river  was  full  of  ice, 
and  the  wind  was  blowing  hard.  The  prince  stood  on  one  of  the 
hills  by  the  river  side  and  looked  on.  As  the  boat  sank  he  made 
the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  then  went  to  the  monastery  to  have 
prayers  said  for  the  soul  of  the  departed  princess. 

On  reaching  home,  Alexis  Yourivitch  had  a  barrel  of  vodka 
brought  into  the  drawing-room,  and  drank  with  his  peasants  for  a 
fortnight.  He  gave  to  one  a  diamond  ring,  to  another  a  piece  of 
rich  velvet,  and  behaved  generally  like  a  madman.  At  last  an 
officer  and  some  soldiers  arrived.  The  prince  put  on  his  generaPs 
uniform  with  the  cavalry  scarf  across  bis  breast,  called  to  his  ser- 
vants for  the  cat-o^-nine-tails,  and  prepared  to  receive  his  visitors. 
When  they  entered,  the  prince  scarcely  rose  from  his  seat,  "  We 
have  come  to  institute  a  very  strict  inquiry  respecting  youc  conduct 
to  the  Princess  Varvara,  and  in  regard  to  your  behaviour  gene- 
rally," said  the  major. 

"  And  how  dare  you  show  your  menial  faces  here  ?  "  roared  the 
prince.  "  You  shall  be  flogged,  and  so  shall  the  Voievod  who  sent 
you  if  he  dares  to  come." 
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**  Be  calm,  prince/'  said  the  officer.  "  I  have  a  party  of  dra- 
goons^ and  I  come  not  from  the  Voievod  but  from  the  Empress/' 

The  prince  on  hearing  these  words  trembled  all  over,  and  cried 
out,  "  I  am  lost,  I  am  lost,'*  knelt  at  the  major's  feet,  begged  him 
to  accept  twenty  thousand  roubles  and  go,  and  abased  himself  in 
every  way. 

The  officer  commenced  questioning  him,  but  Alexis  Yourivitch 
rolled  his  eyes  like  a  maniac,  answered  incoherently,  and  the  major 
seeing  that  he  was  not  in  possession  of  his  senses  determined  to 
postpone  the  inquiry  until  the  next  day.  The  prince  entered  the 
picture-gallery,  but  stopped  and  started  when  he  saw  the  portrait 
of  the  Princess  Varvara.  He  fancied  he  saw  the  head  move,  and 
fell  senseless  to  the  ground.  When  he  recovered  a  little  he  ordered 
the  servants  to  cover  the  face  with  black  paint.  He  was  carried 
to  bed,  and  a  surgeon  bled  him.  He  then  asked  whether  the  face 
had  been  painted  out,  and,  being  answered  in  the  affirmative, 
died. 

The  family  of  the  Princes  of  Zaboria  is  now  extinct. 

Prince  Alexis  Yourivitch  was  at  one  time  so  rich  that  he  used  to 
reckon  his  plate  by  hundred  weights,  and  his  silver  roubles  by 
barrels.  But  his  reckless  expenditure  was  naturally  not  without 
its  effect  on  the  estate,  and  his  son,  Boris  Alexeievitch,  on  coming 
into  possession  of  it,  found  it  much  encumbered.  Nevertheless, 
the  property  was  so  enormous,  that  it  was  impossible  to  squander 
it  au  in  two  generations.  Boris  did  his  best  towards  that  result, 
and  ^^ived  as  if  he  had  been  engaged  to  ruin  the  estate,"  but  the 
task  was  too  great  for  him.  He  went  through  life  like  a  fine  old 
Russian  gentleman,  all  of  the  olden  time,  and  died  of  indigestion, 
after  a  sumptuous  dinner  at  his  club.  His  successor,  Daniel 
Borisovitch,  inherited  three  thousand  "  souls."  He  endeavoured 
at  first  to  mend  the  fortunes  of  the  family,  but  that  was  impos- 
sible, especially  as  the  new  seigneur  had  himself  expensive  tastes, 
or  rather  ideas.  He  lived  for  many  years  in  France  with  Prince 
Vorontsoff's  embassy,  fell  into  the  same  mysticism  with  which  the 
Emperor  Alexander  was  inspired  by  Madame  de  Krudener,  sub- 
scribed large  sums  of  money  to  Masonic  Lodges,  and  to  the 
Russian  Bible  Society,  and  thus  got  rid  of  about  eight  hundred 
souls.  The  daughter  of  the  interesting  Daniel,  the  Princess  Natalie 
Danielovna,  on  the  death  of  her  parent,  set  off  to  take  the  waters ; 
and  from  Germany  proceeded  to  Italy,  where  she  lived  twenty-five 
years.  When  a  box  enclosing  the  remains  of  the  princess  was 
forwarded  from  Rome  to  Zaboria,  the  family  coffers  contained  the 
sum  of  tw'elve  roubles  and  fifty  copeiks,  and  the  debts  of  the 
estate  were  reckoned  at  about  a  million.  The  defunct  had  no 
near  relations,  and  among  the  distant  ones  there  were  none  who 
loved  her  sufficiently  to  accept  Zaboria,  and  with  it  her  Italian 
debts.     The  end  of  the  affair  was  this.    The  estate  w^  brought 
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to  the  hmnmer^  the  son  of  a  former  waiter  at  the  yillage  tavern  be- 
came the  proprietor  of  the  manaiou  and  Und  of  the  once  illustriotia 
Princes  of  Zaboria,  and  the  creditors  of  the  princess  were  paid  sixty- 
five  copeiks  in  the  rouble— that  is  to  say,  sixty^five  per  cent.  ''  O 
Oedemine*  and  Minnegoul/'  exclaims  the  author,  ^'how  did  ytm 
receive  the  last  scion  of  your  noble  and  prolific  race^  the  Princess 
Natalie  Danielovna  ?  Prince  Alexis  Yourivitch^  too,  how  did  you 
welcome  her,  my  father?  How  you  must  have  regretted  you  did 
not  meet  your  great  grand-daughter  in  this  world,  where  you 
would  have  dealt  with  her  after  your  own  fashion  T' 


PHILOSOPHY  AS  AN  ELEMENT  OP  CULTURE. 

The  appearance  of  Sir  William  Hamilton's  **  Lectures  on  Meta- 
physics'' afibrda  us  an  excellent  occasion  for  offering  a  few  general 
considerations  on  a  topic  of  some  importance.  Instead,  therefore, 
of  formally  reviewing  these  volumes,  which,  in  any  space  at  our 
command^  would  of  necessity  be  verv  superficial  and  unsatisfactory, 
we  propose  to  discuss  the  very  valimty  (tf  the  claims  made  for  that 
study,  of  which  Sir  William  Hamilton  was  so  distinguished  a 
professor,  and  which  he,  naturally  enough,  ranked  above  all  other 
methods  of  culture.  Not  altogether  to  shirk  our  office  as  reviewers, 
we  will  very  briefly  describe  the  scope  of  these  volumes,  and  their 
claims  on  the  attention  of  philosophical  students. 

In  vastness  and  accuracy  of  erudition,  Sir  W.  Hamilton  is 
almost  without  a  rival.  He  is  not  only  ^'terribly  familiar"  with 
Aristotle,  but  with  all  Aristotle's  commentators,  wise  and  unwise. 
He  is  not  only  profoundly  versed  in  all  the  speculations  of  all  the 
schools  from  Thales  to  Dogald  Stewart,  but  he  seems  intimately 
acquainted  with  writings  whose  very  names  it  is  erudition  to  know. 
The  great  Oreeks,  and  the  extremely  stupid  Greeks;  the  illustrious 
schoolmen,  and  the  dullest  writers  of  the  Middle  Ages ;  the  noble 
Italian  speculators  of  the  renaissance,  and  their  feeble  copyists ; 
the  illustrious  men  of  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  eighteenth 
centuries,  and  their  long-forgotten  disciples:  the  Germans  who 
have  made  epochs,  and  the  Germans  who  have  filled  up  the  valleys 
of  mediocrity  that  lie  between  epochs ;  he  knows  them  all,  quotes 
them  all,  with  a  minuteness  of  reference  which  implies  that  either 
his  memory  must  have  had  a  tenacity  quite  unexampled,  or  that 
his  commonplace  books  must  have  formed  a  small  library.     Nor 

*  The  beat  Russian  families  are  descended  either  from  Ruric,  the  Korman 
(or  his  companions),  or  from  Qedemine,  the  Lithuanian. 
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is  this  all*  In  bis  own  particular  department^  one  may  exnect  to 
find  a  distinguished  profeasoi*  well  equipped;  but  Sir  William's 
erudition  embraces  other  departments^  with  a  comprehensiveness 
not  less  remarkable.  In  the  history  of  Medicine,  for  example^  we 
can  name  no  professed  physiologist  whose  learning  surpasses  his, 
as  far  as  regards  the  writers  who  flourished  before  the  present 
century;  and  on  particular  points  of  physiology,  those  of  the 
muscidar  and  nervous  systems,  even  the  erudite  will  profit  by  his 
erudition.  Stupendous  learning  is  a  strong  phrase,  but  it  is  scarcely 
an  exaggeration  applied  to  Sir  William  Hamilton.  That  much, 
indeed  most,  of  this  enormous  accumulation  of  material  is  little 
better  than  rubbish,  as  far  as  any  real  wisdom  is  concerned ;  and 
that  Sir  William's  own  strong  and  felicitous  language  is  far  more 
memorable  than  much  of  what  he  cites  from  others  will  be  dis« 
puted  by  few.  But  there  is  a  weakness  incident  to  a  love  of 
erudition :  on  tombe  de  c6U  oil  Fanpenche ;  the  reading  of  inferior 
authors,  simply  because  they  are  ancient,  or  unknown,  cannot  long 
eo-exist  with  a  dear  estimate  of  their  intrinsio  value.  They  are 
consulted  as  curiosities,  and  insensibly  become  authorities.  Both 
the  strength  and  the  weakness  of  Sir  William's  erudition  are  dis- 
played in  these  volumes ;  and  we  know  not  which  excites  the  most 
surprise :  to  see  so  eminent  an  intellect  wasting  precious  time  over 
worthless  writers,  or  to  see  an  intellect  which  had  spent  so  many 
years  in  the  accumulation  of  this  mass  of  rubbish  preserve  its 
freshness,  its  elasticity,  and  its  force.  That  the  student  can  derive 
little  benefit,  but  only  misdirection,  from  such  displays  of  erudition, 
will  be  apparent,  if  we  consider  it  for  a  moment.  A  comprehen- 
sive knowledge  of  the  facts  which  have  been  discovered  in  any  one 
department  of  inquiry  must  necessarily  be  of  eminent  utility,  but 
a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  opinions  which  have  been  held 
by  various  men  in  the  course  of  centuries  can  only  be  valuable  in 
proportion  to  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  opinions,  as  opinions,  or 
as  facts  in  the  history  of  human  development.  An  opinion  may 
be  very  foolish  in  itsdf,  and  ^et  be  valuable  as  an  indication  of 
what  was  once  believed  by  eminent  intellects. 

Some  readers  may  perhaps  regard  our  objection  as  hypercritical. 
They  may  think  that  we  should  accept  the  goods  the  gods  provide, 
without  quarrelling  over  the  abundance  of  the  feast;  if  Sir 
William  is  enormously  erudite,  and  if  it  is  the  tendency  of  erudition 
to  overvalue  obscure  authors,  we,  who  read  these  citations  from 
obscure  authors,  do  so  at  little  trouble  to  ourselves.  At  little 
trouble,  truly,  but  at  some  cost^  if  we  be  students.  There  is  a 
danger  in  this  erudition,  which  Sir  William  would  have  been  the 
first  to  acknowledge  was  ominous  to  philosophical  independence, 
and  consequently  to  the  progress  of  philosophy :  we  allude  to  the 
tendency,  already  strong,  which  it  cultivates  in  youthful  minds  of 
regarding  opinions  as  authoritative — of  substituting  the  ipse  dixit 
of  a  philosopher  for  a  philosophical  demonstration.     What  matters 
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it  to  me  whether  Aristotle  or  Goclenius  thought  that  the  laiad  had 
this  faculty,  or  that  faculty?  I  am  supremely  indifferent  to 
what  Goclenius  thought  on  any  subject;  but  I  am  not  indifferrat 
to  what  is  the  actual  fact,  if  that  cam  in  any  way  be  shown  to  me. 
My  profound  admiration  for  the  vast  and  encyclopedic  mind  of 
Aristotle  does  not  in  the  least  conceal  from  me  the  fact  of  his 
having  on  a  multitude  of  occasions  been  hopelessly  wrong — ^wrong 
on  all  points^  wrong  in  data,  wrong  in  inference;  why  then 
am  I  to  attach  any  importance  to  his  opinion,  unless,  from  other 
soorces,  his  opinion  becomes  probable  7 

Thus  much  respecting  the  remarkable  learning  displayed  in 
these  v<4amBs.  Of  their  remarkable  vigour,  subtlety,  and'  pro- 
fundity of  thought;  and  the  powerful,  and  often  felicitous,  style 
in  whieh  that  thought  expresses  itself,  we  must  declare  our  high 
estimate.  There  was  more  mind  in  Hamilton  than  in  all  the  rest 
of  the  Scotch  school ;  and  in  these  Lectures  the  student  will  feel 
the  presence  of  a  master-mind,  even  when  the  concluMons  pre- 
sented for  his  acceptance  seem  furthest  from  the  truth.  In  reading 
them  we  could  not  help  pausing  now  and  then  to  reflect  on  the 
intense  {Measure  such  a  book  would  have  given  us  years  ago; 
and  now  that  years  have  brought  with  them  a  certain  impatient 
weariness  of  meti^hysieal  questionings  which,  like  eternal  Sphinxes, 
never  find  an  (Edipus,  we  can  still  read  these  volumes  with  ibat  sort 
of  sympathetic  pleasure  which  is  derived  from  a  momentary  re- 
instatement of  ^vanished  hopes  and  remembered  struggles.  There 
is  a  time  of  life  when  metaphysical  questions  have  an  irresistible 
charm.  But  in  most  of  us  this  period  passes  away;  and  only 
rare  exceptions  can  be  found,  of  men  who  carry  this  eager  curio- 
sity into  the  mezgo  eammia  della  vita.  When  speculative  theology 
and  metaphysics  formed  the  whole  philosophic  culture  of  t£e 
nation,  men,  of  course,  speculated  on  these  topics  as  long  as  the 
power  of  speculation  remained;  but  during  the  last  hundred 
years  this  has  been  rapidly  becoming  less  and  less  the  case.  To 
those  who  esteem  metaphysics  as  the  noblest  employment  of  the 
human  intellect,  this  neglect  is  naturally  deplorable.  To  those 
who  think  that  metaphysics  is  a  study  no  longer  suited  to  the 
exigencies  of  humanity,  this  neglect  is  a  source  of  satisfaotionu 
Which  of  these  parties  has  reason  on  its  sidef  are  not  both 
somewhat  misled  by  their  personal  predilections  ? 

We  shall  endeavour  to  at  least  indicate  an  answer  to  these 
questions.  The  fact  of  neglect  is  indisputable.  The  cause  of 
that  neglect  cannot  be  very  doubtful ;  it  is,  that  the  growing  con- 
viction of  a  radical  impossibility  of  attaining  truth  on  metaphy- 
sical subjects  has  finally  led  to  the  abandonment  of  the  study, 
because  in  this  serious  life  of  ours  no  labour  which  fails  to  bring 
forth  fruit  can  long  engage  the  activities  of  men. 

The  metaphysician  here  interposes  a  claim,  which  must  be  con- 
sidered.    He  confesses  that  Truth  has  never  been  attained  during 
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cettturieB  of  noble  effi>rt ;  he  will  c^en  confess^  if  driven  into  a 
corner^  that  Truth  is  radically  inaccessible  on  those  paths;  but  he 
enet^tically  denies  that,  because  Truth  is  unattainable,  the  pur- 
suit is  necessarily  idle.  He  boldly  claims  for  his  favourite  pur- 
suit, merely  as  a  pursuit,  the  highest  place  among  the  means  of 
culture.  This  is  the  position  held  by  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  and  this 
we  will  now  examine. 

Knoiriedge  and  culture  are  not  the  same  things,  and  have  very 
different  values.  Knowledge,  indeed,  is  only  a  means  of  intel- 
lectual cultivation ;  and  this  cultivation  is,  according  to  Sir  WiU 
liam,  more  directly  and  effectually  accomplished  by  the  study  of 
mind  than  by  any  other  of  our  rational  pursuits.  By  knowledge, 
it  will  be  understood,  that  nothing  is  meant  but  the  possession  of 
truths;  by  culture  is  meant  power  of  mind,  acquired  through  the 
exercise  of  the  faculties.  These  two  are  not  only  fer  from  being 
equivalent,  they  stand  m  no  sort  of  proportion  to  each  other. 
The  possession  of  knowledge  by  no  means  preimpposes  a  cor- 
responding sum  of  intellectual  exercise.  One  truth  requires 
much,  another  truth  requires  little,  effort  in  acquisition ;  and  while 
the  original  discovery  of  a  truth  evohes  perhaps  a  maximum  of 
the  highest  quality  of  energy,  the  subsequent  learning  <^  that 
truth  elicits  probably  but  a  minimum  of  the  very  lowest. 

We  are  then  asked  the  question :  Is  Truth,  or  is  the  Mental 
Exercise  in  the  pursuit  of  Truth,  the  superior  end?  According 
to  tjhe  answer.  Sir  WilKam  says,  must  we  assign  the  higher  or  the 
lower  rank  to  certain  great  departments'  of  study.  It  is  because 
inen  have  generally  given  the  wrong  answer,  be  thinks,  that 
seienees  of  far  inferior  utility  have  been  elevated  above  sciences  of 
far  superior  utility;  and  education  has  thus  been  primarily 
vitiated.  Knowledge  is  either  practical  or  speculative.  In  prac- 
tical knowledge  it  is  evident  that  Truth  is  not  the  ultimate  end; 
for  in  ^at  case  knowledge  is,  ex  hypothesi,  for  the  sake  of  appli- 
cition.  The  knowledge  of  a  moral  or  political  truth  is  of  value 
only  as  it  affords  the  condition  of  its  exercise.  These  are  positions 
no  one  can  dispute.  But  it  is  admitted  that,  in  the  case  of 
speoniative  knowledge,  there  is  a  greater  difficulty,  which,  howeveir, 
^appears  on  reflection.  Even  speculative  truth  is  only  pursued, 
and  is  only  held  of  value  for  the  sake  of  inteileotual  activity : 
"  Sordet  cognita  Veritas^*  is  the  shrewd  aphorism  of  Seneca.  Sir 
WiUiam^s  reasoning  in  what  follows  will  probably  appear  some- 
what cbaraeteristie  of  metaphysical  atgument— a  g'rain  of  indis- 
putable trudi  amid  a  mass  of  fallacy.  *^  A  truth  once  known,^' 
he  says,  "  falls  into  comparative  insignificance.  It  is  now  prized 
less  on  its  own  account  than  as  opening  new  ways  to  activity,  new 
suspense,  new  hopes,  new  discoveries,  new  self-gratulation.  Every 
votary  of  science  is  wilfully  ignorant  of  a  thousand  established 
facts — of  a  thousand  which  he  might  make  his  own  more  easily 
than  he  could  attempt  the  discovery  of  even  one.    But  it  is  not 
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kiiowledg9» — ^it  is  not  truthi — that  he  principally  seeks;  he  seeks 
the  exercise  of  his  faculties  and  feelings ;  and  as  in  following  after 
the  one  be  exerts  a  greater  amount  of  pleasurable  en^gy  than  in 
taking  formal  possession  of  the  thousand^  he  disdains  the  eertainty 
of  the  many  and  prefers  the  chances  of  the  one.  Accordingly,  the 
sciences  always  studied  with  keenest  interest  are  those  in  a  state  of 
progress  and  uncertainty:  absolute  certainty  and  absolute  com- 
pletion would  be  the  paralysis  of  any  study ;  and  the  last  worst 
calamity  that  could  befall  man,  as  he  is  at  present  constituted, 
would  be  that  full  and  final  possession  of  speculative  truth,  which 
he  now  vainly  anticipates  as  the  consummation  of  his  intellectual 
happiness/'  Hereupon  follow  three  pages  of  citation  from  various 
virriters,  all  testifying  to  the  superior  gratification  of  ih^  pursuit  of 
f  ^.f<A^  truth,  to  the  gratification  of  its  capture.  Before  examining  the 
application  of  this  view  to  the  study  of  metaphysics,  it  may  not 
be  unnecessary  to  disentangle  the  truth  from  the  error  in  it. 

Men  hunt  game  for  subsistence.    There  is  considerable  pleasure   Qj^ 
C  ^  *  "  in  the  pursuit ;  but  the  original  incentive  is  the  desire  of  food,    L^ \^^ 
.  ^.  '      and  not  the  desire  of  hunting.     Were  the  food  unattainable,  the    ^^^^'  ^  r^ 
\      ,      pursuit  would  soon  cease;  even  a  schoolboy  will  not  run  far  after  [^p^^ ^^  ' 
^      y    a  swallow.     In  the  course  of  time,  when  food  is  abundant,  the 
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^      «    a  swallow.     In  the  course  of  time,  when  food  is  abundant,  the  I 

;  t  '    ^  pleasure  of  the  hunt  so  far  surpasses  that  of  merely  possessing  (^u^     ^ 

/^\       the  game,  that  men  are  found  passionately  addicted  to  the  pursuit / 

Y^XiP    of  foxes,  which  are  uneatable;  and  would  not  thank  you  for  the  ttZ^  ^^^ 
gift  of  a  well-flavoured  hare.     But  this  is  only  true  when  food  is      fv^^^i 
otherwise  to  be  had;  the  pleasure  of  hunting  then  comes  to  be  #    i 
enjoyed  for  its  own  sake.     Yet  who  will  say  that  the  object  of  \^^''*^^-' 
Hunting  is  originally  not  the  food,  but  the  excitement  of  securing  a       /     « 
the  food?  Vj^^. 

It  is  the  same  with  knowledge*    Men  try  to  learn  their  relations      K^  x 
to  the  external  world,  and  the  relations  of  things  to  each  other; 
because  such  knowledge  is  necessary  for  their  existence,  comfort,        C  ^  ^ 
and  pleasure.     In  the  exercise  of  their  faculties,  which  <^is  search 
after  truth  demands,  there  is  keen  pleasure,  as  in  all  exercise  of  "^^  *     ' 
faculty ;  but  the  object  is  not  primarily  that  of  mere  activity,  it  is       C<-  ^-*' 
that  of  ascertaining  the  truth.     So  clear  is  this,  that  unless  some 
hope  of  ascertaining  the  truth  be  held  out,  even  philosophers, 
whose  chief  delight  is  in  the  pursuit,  will  not  cowtinue  the  search. 
They  will  relinquish  an  activity  which  is  mere  activity,  as  the 
schoolboy  desists  from  running  after  the  unseisable  swallow.    In 
the  course  of  human  development,  however,  when  the  mass  of 
men  who  are  searching  for  truth  in  every  direction  becomes  so 
considerable  that  each  feels  himself  at  liberty  to  devote  himself  to 
a  particular  study,  assured  that  the  studies  he  leaves  unnoticed 
will  find  plenty  of  students  elsewhere,  then  the  mere  intellectual 
pleasure  derived  from  the  pursuit,  independent  of  all  actual  result, 
may  reasonably  be  indulged ;  as  the  pleasure  of  fox-hunting  may 
be  indulged  by  the  squire  who  has  butcher  and  farmer  employed 
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in  anQiing  him  his  food.  To  the  sqaire  it  would  be  an  undeniable 
proposition  that  the  pleasure  of  hunting  a  hare  greatly  surpassed 
that  of  Glaring  it ;  but  if  the  squire  were  a  poor  manj  if  no  one 
else  were  employed  in  securing  his  daily  food^  he  would  justly 
laugh  at  the  proposition  that  the  pleasure  derived  from  a  rery  un* 
certain  hunt  could  equal  that  of  a  certain  and  easy  capture. 

Let  us  apply  this  reasoning  to  Sir  William  Hamilton's  case  of 
the  man  of*^ science  wilfully  ignoring  a  thousand  facts  in  ordei*  that 
he  may  attempt  the  discovery  of  a  new  fact,  preferring  the  chance 
of  the  one  to  the  certainty  of  the  man^  j  and  we  shall  see  that 
this  can  only  be  so  when  tne  man  of  science  knows  that  a  number 
of  men  make  it  their  business  to  collect  and  arrange  such  facts  for 
him  and  the  worldj  and  therefore  he  may  safely  devote  hin^self  to 
the  discovery  of  a  new  fact.  The  man  who  knows  that  there  are 
tailors  to  clothe  him^  builders  and  carpenters  to  house  him,  and 
farmers  to  feed  him,  may  safely  give  his  whole  energy  and  talent 
to  painting  landscapes,  or  to  writing  tragedies  j  and,  in  like  se- 
cuntyi  the  philosopher  may  devote  himself  to  the  elucidation  of 
the  most  abstract  questions ;  and  feel  far  more  delight  in  the  intel- 
lectual activity  than  in  the  result.  But  it  is  a  fallacy  to  suppose 
that  beoause  this  delight  in  the  pursuit  may^  under  such  conditions, 
become  the  chief  aim  of  a  special  set  of  men,  therefore  the  pursuit 
of  knowledge  is  more  valuable  than  knowledge. 

This  is  not  the  only  fallacy  in  the  argument.  We  have  shown 
that  speculative  activity  is  not  the  chief  object  of  philosophy ;  and 
the  proof  is  that  mere  speculation,  without  hope  or  possibility  of 
any  other  result,  will  occupy  no  mind  long.  When  the  swallow  is 
found  to  be  too  swift  for  even  a  hope  of  capture,  it  is  left  in 
peace.  Now,  inasmuch  as  the  chief  problems  of  metaphysics  are 
confessedly  beyond  the  scope  of  man,  and  many  centuries  of  specu- 
lation have  failed  to  bring  us  one  step  nearer  a  solution,  there  is 
every  justification  for  the  neglect  into  which  the  study  of  meta- 
physics has  everywhere  fallen.  But  Sir  William  Hamilton,  like 
many  other  eminent  metaphysicians,  unwilling  wholly  to  acqui- 
esce in  the  justice  of  this  neglect,  endeavours  to  prove  that  the 
study  of  metaphysics  has  still  the  highest  claims  on  our  attention, 
and  for  these  reasons :  first,  that  some  of  its  problems  are  acces- 
sible, those  relating  to  the  laws  of  mind  for  instance;  and  se- 
condly, that  even  the  inaccessible  problems  have  the  immense 
advantage  of  employing  that  intellectual  activity  which  is,  he 
thinks,  in  itself  the  grand  aim  of  all  knowledge  whatever.  '^  It 
is  as  the  best  gymnastic  of  the  mind — ^as  a  mean,  principally,  and 
almost  exclusively,  conducive  to  the  highest  education  of  our 
noblest  powers  that  I  would  vindicate  to  these  speculations  the 
necessity  which  has  too  frequently  been  denied  them.  By  no 
other  intellectual  application  is  the  mind  thus  reflected  on  itself, 
and  its  faculties  aroused  to  such  independent,  vigorous,  unwonted 
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and  continuous  energy ;  by  none,  therefore,  are  its  best  capacities 
so  variously  and  intensely  evolved." 

That  we  may  not  seem  unjust,  or  unmindful  of  the  actual  im- 
portance of  such  studies  as  forming  a  part  of  liberal  education, 
and  really  aiding  in  culture,  we  willingly  admit  that  in  the  present 
state  of  immaturity  in  scientific  phUosophy  there  is  still  a  rem- 
nant of  that  influence,  which  was  once  paramount,  to  be  as- 
signed to  metaphysical  philosophy.  When  all  speculation  was 
theological  or  metaphysical,  there  could  be  no  liberal  educa- 
tion without  a  due  attention  to  metaphysical  studies.  Those  times 
are  passed.  But  even  now  that  Science  has  usurped  the  place 
once  held  by  Metaphysics,  the  want  of  a  scientific  Philosophy, 
comprehensive  and  systematic  enough  to  form  a  body  of  doctrine, 
renders  it  necessary  for  the  due  cultivation  of  the  speculative 
powers  that  Metaphysics  should  more  or  less  be  studied  as  a  gym- 
nastic ;  and  it  will  generally  be  found  that  those  men  of  science 
who  have  never  exercised  their  powers  over  the  problems  of  meta- 
physics, are  at  a  decided  disadvantage  whenever  they  attempt  to 
treat  any  of  the  philosophical  questions  of  science. 

With  this  emphatic  recognition  of  the  value  which  metaphysical 
studies  still  have,  as  a  part  of  culture^  we  may  now  without  reserve 
question  the  opinion  which  assigns  to  such  studies  the  first  place 
as  a  means  of  mental  training.  Sir  William  speaks  very  decidedly 
to  this  efiect.  He  claims  for  metaphysics  the  character  of  the 
very  best  gymnastic.  By  no  other  means  can  the  highest  powers 
of  the  mind  be  evolved.  Is  this  true  ?  To  us,  it  appears  an 
unwarrantable  assumption.  Invention,  Observation,  Comparison 
are  but  feebly  exercised,  if  at  all.  Ratiocination  is  not  more 
strenuously  called  upon  than  in  any  scientific  investigation.  In- 
deed all  the  faculties  are  needed  by  Science,  and  needed  at  their 
greatest  strain.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  men  of  science  are  often 
considerable  blockheads,  simply  repeating  experiments  which  have 
been  made  by  others,  simply  accumulating  the  observations  and 
opinions  of  others,  incapable  of  seeing  anything  but  what  they 
are  told  to  see,  incapable  of  thinking  anything  but  what  they 
have  been  taught  to  think.  But  are  there  no  metaphysicians 
of  this  stamp?  In  comparing  the  two  studies,  we  must  not 
limit  our  survey  to  the  blockheads,  but  observe  what  is  the 
influence  of  each  on  the  best  minds,  and  the  result  of  each  on  the 
welfare  of  the  race.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  results,  there 
can  scarcely  be  two  opinions.  Even  the  blockheads  of  science 
serve  at  least  the  good  purpose  of  accumulating  and  transmitting 
the  ascertained  facts,  and  the  guiding  hypotheses,  by  which  pro- 
gress is  possible ;  whereas,  the  blockheads  of  metaphysics  accumu- 
late and  transmit  nothing  but  the  opinions,  confessedly  erroneous, 
of  authoritative  thinkers.  With  regard  to  the  influence  on  cul- 
ture, it    seems   strange  that    any  one,   who  like    Sir  William 
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Hamilton  is  familiar  with  both^  should  for  an  instant  deny  the 
superior  efficacy  of  science ;  and  we  must^  therefore^  consider  the 
grounds  on  which  he  denies  it.  Had  he  abstained  from  declaring 
these,  we  might  reasonably  have  paused  before  openly  differing 
from  him^  for  we  might  have  imagined  that  he,  who  knew  both 
metaphysical  and  scientific  methods,  had  conclusive  reasons  to  give. 
But  he  tells  us  what  those  reasons  are.  He  asserts  that  the  facts 
of  philosophy  are  more  difficult  of  access  than  the  facts  of  science  ; 
but  he  draws  a  strange  conclusion  from  this  premiss^  ''The 
phsenomena  of  the  external  world/'  he  savs,  ''are  so  palpable  and 
so  easily  described,  that  the  experience  of  one  observer  suffices  to 
render  the  facts  he  has  witnessed  intelligible  and  probable  to  all. 
The  phsenomena  of  the  internal  worlds  on  the  contrary,  are  not 
capable  of  being  thus  described :  all  diat  the  prior  observer  can 
do  is  to  enable  others  to  repeat  his  experience.  In  the  science  of 
mind,  we  can  neither  understand  nor  be  convinced  of  anything  at 
second-hand.  Here  testimon v  can  impose  no  belief;  and  instruction 
is  only  instruction  as  it  enables  us  to  teach  ourselves.  A  fact  of 
consciousness,  however  accurately  described,  and  however  great 
our  confidence  in  the  observer,  is  for  us  at  zero,  until  we  have 
observed  and  recognized  it  ourselves.'' 

This  is  surely  a  remarkable  passage  to  have  been  written  by  one 
not  himself  unskilled  in  scientific  investigation.  In  the  first 
place,  we  may  reply  that,  inasmuch  as  the  phenomena  of  the 
internal  world  are  incapable  of  accurate  description,  they  escape 
the  only  test  of  certainty — ^verification.  If  .an  observer  cannot 
accurately  describe  what  he  has  observed,  how  are  we  to  know 
what  he  nas  observed  ?  how  can  we  repeat  his  observation,  when 
it  ia  confessed  that  the  description  is  itself  equivocal  ?  That  an 
acid  will  combine  with  a  base,  and  produce  a  salt,  is  a  definite 
statement  which  can  be  verified ;  but  that  an  idea  is  a  trans- 
mitted sensation,  or  that  consciousness  is  a  separate  faculty,  are 
statements  which  escape  verification,  because  they  escape  accu« 
rate  definition.  It  is  on  this  rock  that  metaphysics  has  always 
foundered*  No  certainty  has  ever  been  attained,  because  no  veri- 
fication is  possible.  A  philosopher  announces  what  he  has  dis- 
covered as  a  "fact  of  consciousness.'*  With  the  profoundest 
submission  to  facts,  the  inquirer  must  first  clearly  understand  what 
they  are,  and  how  can  he  understand  this  if,  in  the  nature  of  the 
case,  they  escape  accurate  description  ?  To  refer  him  to  his  own 
consciousness  for  verification  is  idle,  unless  you  have  previously 
determined  what  it  is  he  is  to  verify;  since,  otherwise,  he  can 
never  know  whether  the  fact  which  he  observes  is  precisely  the 
same  as  that  which  you  have  observed. 

Waiving  this  objection,  however,  and  granting  for  the  sake  of 
argument,  that  the  facts  of  consciousness  admit  of  description  and 
verifibcation  not  less  precise  than  the  phsenomenaof  the  external 
world,  we  must  ask  Sir  William's  followers  whether  they  agree  in 
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bie  Btrsnge  aasumptioni  that  facts  in  science  ai*e  intelligible  at 
second  hand  ?  To  us,  this  assumption  appears  altogether  erro* 
neouB.  I  ean  understand  the  statement  of  a  fact^  at  second-hand; 
but  I  cannot  understand  the  fact  itself^  except  by  direct  expe- 
rience. I  can  understand^  for  instance^  the  statement  of  a  che- 
mist  that  the  flame  of  a  candle  and  the  rust  on  the  iron  railings, 
are  results  of  oxidation )  but  unless  I  know  what  oxygen  is,  and 
bow  it  combines  with  various  substances  to  oxidise  them,  t  have 
merely  understood  a  phrase,  I  have  not  mastered  a  fact.  In 
science  there  is  no  second-hand  knowledge j  only  second4iand  tra** 
dition  and  assent.  We  do  not  mean  that  every  man  of  science  is 
forced  to  repeat  every  experiment,  and  verify  every  fact  before  he 
can  be  said  to  know  it,  for  there  is  a  general  knowledge  which 
sheds  its  light  on  a  hundred  particular  cases;  thns^  suppose  a 
man  already  &miliar  in  the  laboratory  with  the  properties  of 
oxygen,  he  can  at  once  understand  a  new  case  of  oxidation,  when 
it  is  told  him;  because  his  mind  is  not  relying  solely  on  the 
phrases  he  hears,  but  follows,  ideally,  the  veiy  process  which  is 
described. 

Sir  William  Hamilton  has  given  us  a  piquant  illustration  of  the 
tendency,  too  common  among  men  of  science,  to  content  them- 
selves with  second-hand  knowledge.  The  common  fowl  has  a 
brain,  in  proportion  to  its  body,  about  as  one  to  five  hundred ; 
that  is,  less  than  almost  any  other  bird  or  beast*  Posai,  in  a  small 
table  which  he  published,  gave  the  proportion  at  about  half  its 
amount,  that  is,  as  1  to  250.  Haller,  copying  Fossils  observation, 
dropt  tbe  cipher,  and  records  in  his  table  the  proportion  of 
1  to  25.  This  double  error  was  copied  by  Cuvier,  Tiedemann,  and 
twenty  other  eminent  physiologists.  These  men  understood  the 
statement f  but  they  did  not  understand  the/ac/.  Our  literature, 
unhapnily,  abounds  in  compilers  of  scientific  works,  who  are  per* 
fectly  iamiliar  with  the  statements  made  by  others,  but  who  would 
not  only  be  perfectly  helpless  in  presence  of  the  very  facts  they  so 
glibly  expound,  but  would  also  fail  to  recognise  them.  We  heard 
an  amusing  story  told  of  a  compiler  of  scientific  manuals,  who 
was  asked  uie  name  and  nature  of  a  common  animal,  picked  up  on 
the  sea  shore;  he  could  give  no  answer;  the  animal  was  quite  as 
new  to  him,  as  to  the  lady  who  picked  it  up ;  but  on  one  of  the 
party  mentioning  the  name  of  the  animal,  our  compiler  at  once 
entered  into  a  long  account  of  its  structure  and  peculiarities — all 
of  which  he  had  compiled  for  the  public.  That  there  are  plenty 
of  such  compilers  in  metaphysics,  we  have  no  doubt.  That  eftth^ 
man  of  science  or  metaphysician  can  understand  a  fact  from  a 
mere  description  of  it — ^unaided  by  actual  experienoe — ^we  unhesi* 
tatingly  deny.  There  can  be  no  superiority,  therefore^  on  this 
score,  to  be  assigned  to  the  study  of  metaphysics. 

While  science  stands  in  no  position  of  inferiwity  as  reqieets 
the  necessity  for  direct  and  independent  knowledf^,  it  is  im« 
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inenKly  tnperior  to  metaphyrics  in  its  training  of  the  faeoltieir, 

because  it  insists  on  the  most  scrupulous  accuracy^  and  brings 

every  point  to  the  test  of  direct  verification.     The  metaphysician 

gives  free  scope  to  his  imagination  and  his  reason^  he  is  not  forced 

incessantly  to  verify  each  step  in  his  progress ;  he  has  no  test  to 

assure  him  that  the  path  he  is  pursuing  is  the  right  one ;  he  has 

no  means  of  knowing  whether  his  analysis  is   accurate.    This 

makes  metaphysical  speculation  easy  and  seductive ;  but  delusive 

and  profitless.    The  mind  of  the  scientific  investigator  is  not  so 

free  \  he  may  sweep  round  the  universe  with  hypotheses^  but  he  is 

incessantly  forced  to  confront  his  opinions  with  phenomena,  to 

test  the  accuracy  of  his  data^  to  feel  his  way.     He  can  know  at 

once  whether  his  analysis  has  been  correctly  made;  and  he  mnai 

know  it.     He  can  learn  whether  he  is  on  the  right  path^  because 

nature  will  infallibly  "  call  him  to  order/'  if  he  is  on  the  wrong.    .  •   |       / 

He  begins  insensibly  to  appreciate  what  is  evidence  and  what  is    1 1  I     / 

not  evidence.  ■ '   ' 

N0W5  quite  apart  from  all  estimate  of  the  results  to  man  which 
issue  fi^m  metaphysical  and  scientific  investigation^  it  seems  clear 
that  merely  as  regards  intellectual  training — ^the  development  of 
the  faculties  which  are  to  be  effective  in  life — the  pre-eminence 
must  be  awarded  to  science ;  because  science  not  only  exercises 
the  faculties^  and  puts  a  constant  strain  upon  them,  it  also  forces 
them  to  concern  themselves  with  realities,  to  discriminate  evidence, 
to  shun  mA*e  vague  plausibilities  and  conjectures,  and  to  believe  only 
on  good  ^unds.  Science  is  a  great  training  discipline  because  a 
great  restraining  discipline.  The  natural  tendency  of  the  mind  is 
towards  rash  and  rapid  inference  on  unexamined  premisses ;  and  so 
strong  is  this  tendency,  that  there  are  few  things  more  uniformly 
exasperating  to  the  uncultivated  mind  than  to  have  its  premisses 
questioned,  or  to  be  forced  into  an  examination  of  them.  The 
man  who  will  with  patience  hear  you  dissent  from  his  judgment 
respecting  the  conduct  of  a  statesman,  on  a  particular  occasion,'  ^. 
would  probably  not  restrain  his  anger,  if  you  were  to  ask  him  1 1  )l 
what  reliable  evidence  he  had  for  attributing  the  motives  to  that  I ' 
statesman  which  were  said  to  cause  this  conduct.  This  disregard 
of  evidence  meets  with  no  check  in  metaphysics,  a  study  in  which 
data  are  inaccessible;  and  because  they  are  inaccessible  no  solid 
system  can  be  erected.  The  contests  of  metaphysicians  have  been 
unceasing,  but  bloodless.  It  is  the  warfare  of  shadows.  As 
Kant  graphically  savs,  like  the  heroes  in  Valhalla,  they  hew  each 
other  into  pieces,  only  in  a  twinkling  to  be  reunited,  and  again  to 
amuse  themselves  in  other  bloodless  and  indecisive  contests. 

It  will  have  been  observed  that  in  our  argument  against  the 
study  of  Metaphysics  as  a  mental  training,  an  element  of  culture, 
we  have  mainly  fixed  our  eyes  on  the  kind  of  questions  debated  in 
what  is  exdusively  styled  Metaphysics,  and  have  taken  little  notice 
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of  that  branch  of  inquiry  which  under  the  name  of  "  Psychology,^ 
or  the  '^  Philosophy  of  the  Mind/^  has  chiefly  occupied  the  attention 
of  philosophers  of  late  years.  It  must  not  from  this  be  supposed 
that  we  are  insensible  to  the  importance  of  psychological  investi- 
gation :  far  from  it ;  bat  we  believe  that  Psychology  itself  can 
hope  for  little  success  so  long  as  it  continues  to  be  left  in  the 
hands  of  metaphysicians  on  the  one  side,  and  physiologists  on  the 
other.  That  the  Mind  is  subject  to  laws,  and  that  these  laws  form 
a  noble  object  of  study,  are  to  us  indisputable  truths.  But  the 
study  of  tnese  laws  must,  we  think,  be  carried  on  in  the  same 
spirit  and  by  the  same  method,  as  the  study  of  the  other  laws  of 
nature.  The  metaphysicians  have  made  sad  havoc  with  it.  The 
physiologists  have  been  little  more  successful.  What  the  meta- 
physicians have  done,  or  left  undone,  is  but  too  patent  to  all  in- 
qmrers ;  and  it  is  with  profound  astonishment  that  we  find  even 
Sir  William  Hamilton  declaring  that  "  no  assistance  is  aflbrded  to 
mental  philosophy  by  the  examination  bf  the  Nervous  system ; 
and  that  the  doctrine,  or  doctrines,  founded  on  the  supposed 
parallelism  of  brain  and  mind  are,  as  far  as  observation  extends, 
wholly  groundless/^  The  thoroughly  unphilosophical  nature  of 
this  assertion  will  best  appear  if  we  consider  its  application  to  a 
strictly  analogous  case,  and  suppose  a  physician  informing  his 
pupils  that  "  no  assistance  is  afforded  to  physiology  by  the  exami- 
nation of  the  organs  of  the  body.*'  For  it  is  undeniably  true  that 
no  mere  anatomical  examination — no  consideration  of  the  organs 
in  themselves,  will  reveal  to  us  their  functions,  or  the  laws  of  Life ; 
we  must  see  the  organs  in  act,  we  must  detect  the  functions  and 
ascertain  their  organic  relations;  but  to  imagine  that  we  can 
detect  or  understand  these  functions  in  utter  disregard  of  the  or- 
gans, to  imagine  that  we  can  elicit  the  laws  of  life  by  speculation, 
and  gain  no  assistance  from  anatomy,  is  only  possible  in  a  meta- 
physician, accustomed  to  disregard  reaUties  and  to  deal  only  witii 
arguments.     Gens  ratione  ferox,  et  mentem  pasta  chimaris. 

The  laws  of  Mental  action  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  Nervous 
system  that  the  laws  of  Nutrition  and  Reproduction  bear  to  the 
Vegetative  system. 

Sir  William's  error  is  the  more  remarkable  since  he  had  himself 
no  inconsiderable  acquaintance  with  the  nervous  firvstem,  and  some 
of  the  most  valuable  pages  in  these  volumes  are  devoted  to  an  ex- 
position of  his  researches.  But  an  error  in  Method  is  incurable, 
and  its  results  incalculable.  He  was  too  eminently  a  metaphysi- 
cian not  to  fall  into  the  mistake,  common  to  them  all,  of  supposing 
that  truth  was  best  sought  by  the  seeker's  looking  into  hi*  own 
mind,  instead  of  looking  upon  Nature  and  her  processes.  Nothing 
can  exceed  his  sagacity  in  detecting  the  ertoTB  of  the  phrenologists, 
whom,  by  the  way,  he  treats  with  becoming  gravity  and  respect; 
but  it  seems  as  if  the  profound  distrust  which  the  phrenologists 
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inspiied  ia  bim  by  their  method^  and  by  the  looseness  with  which 
they  collected  "  facts,^^  poisoned  all  his  confidence  in  the  results  to 
be  obtained  by  an  examination  of  the  nervous  system. 

We  will  not  further  trespass  on  the  reader's  patience^  but 
merely  in  conclusion  notice  the  equivoque  which  lies  in  the  term 
Philosophy.  In  the  course  of  this  article  we  have  used  the  word 
Philosophy  in  antagonism  to  Science^  because  that  is  the  meaning 
which  it  bears  on  the  Continent^  and  generally  in  our  philosophical 
course^-  Philosophy  was  originally  what  we  now  mean  by  Meta- 
physics ;  there  was  no  Science  then  to  make  the  term  equivocal ; 
and  even  now  that  Science  has  dethroned  its  former  master  and 
ancient  rivals  it  has  not  universally  earned  the  title.  Whether  it  is 
rights  or  wrong,  to  restrict  the  term  Philosophy  to  metaphysical 
speculations,  we  do  not  here  inquire;  enough  for  us  that  the 
restriction  has  been  accepted,  and  that  it  is  in  this  sense  we  have 
used  the  word  in  our  inquiry  as  to  the  real  place  such  studiea 
claim  in  education.  Our  conclusion  has  been,  that  although  less 
efficient  as  a  means  of  culture  than  the  proper  study  of  any  one 
science,  it  is  nevertheless,  in  the  present  condition  of  human 
development,  a  very  important  element  of  culture,  and  among  its 
professors  none  merit  more  profound  respect  than  Sir  W. 
Hamilton. 


THE  ITALIAN  QUESTION. 


Will  the  thunder-cloud  which  is  now  hanging  over  Europe  dis- 
perse without  a  storm,  or  at  most  with  a  partial  explosion,  or  is  the 
commencement  of  one  of  our  great  war  periods  but  a  question  of 
months  or  weeks  ?  Such*  is  the  question  which  the  world  is  now 
asking  itself,  and  which  the  English  world  in  particular  seems  to 
regard  with  deeper  interest  than  even  that  important  domestic 
measaiB  which  is  now  in  the  throes  of  parturition.  Nor  is  it 
strange  that  such  should  be  the  case;  for  it  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that  the  first  shot  fired  in  a  struggle  between  France  and  Austria 
would  be  the  signal  for  a  general  revolutionary  explosion,  and  the 
resurrection  of  the  aggressive  policy  of  the  first  French  Empire. 
Into  a  war  of  this  nature  Great  Britain  must  ultimately  be  drawn, 
with  heavier  odds  against  her  than  she  has  ever  hitherto  encoun- 
tered ;  for  the  numerical  superiority  of  her  opponents  would  be 
the  same  as  ever,  while  the  counterbalancing  advantages  of  su- 
perior seamanship  and  personal  prowess  would  be  partially  neutral- 
ized by  the  scientific  accessories  of  modern  warfare,  nxxt  even 
were  the  scat  of  war  to  be  confined  to  the  South  and  East  of 
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Eofope^  and  the  combatants  to  be  limited  to  France,  Austria^  and 
Sardinia,  England  would  fitill  hare  cause  for  the  deepest  anxiety 
and  uneasiness.  Whichever  party  gained  the  day,  England  wonM 
have  something  to  regret.  If  France  succeeded  in  obtaining 
that  footing  in  Italy,  without  the  prospect  of  which  we  may  be 
sure  she  would  never  go  to  war,  our  position  in  the  Mediter*- 
ranean  would  be  seriously  compromised,  and  the  Ionian  Islands 
placed  as  it  were  between  two  fires.  If  the  battalions  of  Austria 
swept  triumphantly  over  the  Italian  Peninsula,  we  may  well  pre- 
dict that  she  womd  exact  a  bloody  and  ruthless  revenge  from 
the  whole  revolutionary  party ;  that  the  march  of  improvement 
would  be  thrown  back  for  half  a  century;  and  that  all  those 
evil  practices  which  have  so  long  pointed  the  harangues  of  English 
agitators  would  be  revived  in  pristine  vigour.  To  all  true  Con- 
servatives nothing  is  so  disheartening  as  a  reaction  of  this  kind*-- 
tending  as  it  does  to  perpetuate  the  antagonism  between  free- 
dom and  authority,  and  to  sow  the  seeds  of  future  disturbance 
and  anarchy.  It  is  pretty  certain  that  but  for  the  propagandism 
of  the  first  French  Revolution,  the  condition  of  Italy  and  Austria 
would  have  been  better  at  the  present  moment  dian  it  is,  and  a  se- 
cond exhibition  of  the  same  spirit  cftn  only  lead  to  a  still  further 
prorogation  of  improvement. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  then,  if  foreign  afiiairs  absorb  just 
now  a  great  deal  of  that  interest  which  at  other  times  would  have 
been  concentrated  on  a  measure  of  Parliamentary  Reform.  And 
the  fact  that  it  is  so,  should  induce  rival  politicians  to  bring  the 
latter  question  to  an  end  as  quickly  and  with  as  little  dialocation 
of  Government  as  they  possibly  can.  In  the  present  article,  then, 
following  the  inclination  of  the  public  mind,  we  propose  to  ofier 
some  remarks  to  our  readers  under  the  following  several  heads  r^ — 
1.  The  right  or  wrong  of  the  Austro-Italian  role.  2.  The  right 
or  wrong  of  foreign  intervention.    8.  Results  of  war.    4.  ^Die 

firesent  state  of  the  relations  between  Austria  and  Independent 
taly.    5.  The  proper  policy  of  the  British  Government  in  the 
forthcoming  Congress. 

We  ought  never  to  fotget  that  the  rights  of  nations  in  a  state  of 
civilization  are  subject  to  the  same  kind  of  limits  as  the  rights  of 
individual  men.  What  law  is  to  the  latter,  treaties  are  to  the 
former;  and  just  as  the  civil  magistrate  is  empowered  to  compel 
obedience  to  the  one,  so  has  the  public  opinion  of  the  civilised 
world  endeavoured,  though  with  less  success,  to  enforce  obedienee  to 
the  other4A>in  each  case  the  individual,  whether  a  State  or  a  mem- 
ber of  a  State,  resigns  some  natural  rights  in  consideration  of 
other  benefits ;  and  it  cannot  but  happen  that  occasional  instanoes 
of  hardship  should  be  experienced  by  both.  At  what  point  those 
hardships  become  so  great  as  to  override  the  force  of  the  original 
obligation  to  obedience,  and  justify  either  men  or  nations  in  ftdl- 
ing  back  upon  the  rights  of  nature,  has  always  been,  and  ptobabiy 
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always  will  bey  an  unsettled  question.  But  no  one  denies  that 
they  must  be  very  considerable,  and  that  no  other  means  of 
escaping  fifom  them  must  be  possible  but  this  last  desperate  re- 
source. Now^  if  ever  any  Government  possessed  an  indisputable 
title  to  obedience ;  if  any  point  of  the  common  law  of  Europe  is 
elear  beyond  cavil ;  it  is  the  title  of  the  Austrians  to  the  possession 
of  Lombardy^  and  the  obligation  of  the  European  Powers  to 
respeet  that  title.  After  the  extinction  of  the  family  oi  Sforsa^  there 
seems  to  have  been  no  longer  any  question  about  the  independenee 
of  the  Duchy  of  Milan.  Francis  the  First  and  Charles  the  Fifth 
had  long  been  struggling  for  the  prize^  and  when  the  fortunes  of 
the  former  finally  kicked  the  bcam^  Lombardy  fell  into  the  hands 
of  hie  rival  without  a  dissentient  voice.  From  that  time  to  the 
present  inoment ;  from  the  Peace  of  Cambray  to  the  Congress  of 
^f  Vienn^the  right  of  Austria  to  her  Italian  Provinces  has  been 
'I  solettimy  ratified  by  evely^  one  of  the  great  treaties  of  Europe}  by 
the  Peace  of  Cambray  aforesaid  in  1529^  by  the  Peace  of  Grespy  in 
1544^  by  the  Peace  of  Chateau  Cambresis  in  1559^  by  the  Peace  of 
Westphalia  in  1648^  by  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  in  1714^  and  by  the 
Congress  of  Vienna  a  hundred  years  afterwards.  Thus  in  the  car- 
dinal convention  of  every  century  since  modem  history  b^an  has 
the  possession  of  Lombardy  by  Austria  been  an  acknowledged  fact ; 
and  the  mere  abstract  right  of  the  Lombards  to  form  an  inde- 
pendent nation  must  be  held  to  have  merged  as  completdyas  that 
•f  the  Irish  or  the  Scotch.  If  three  centuries  of  undisturbed  sove- 
reignty be  not  enough  to  consolidate  all  those  territories  over  which 
il  has  been  exercised  into  one  Empire^  there  is  an  end  at  once  of 
anything  like  a  standard  of  public  law^  or  a  protection  against 
general  anarchy.  This  is  a  doctrine  in  which  the  common  sense 
of  mankind  has  so  universally  acquiesced  that  we  can  call  to  mind 
no  instance  of  one  nation  having  thrown  off  the  ^oke  of  another 
aAer  it  had  once  been  fairly  incorporated  with  itj  except  upon 
some  more  practical  ground  than  this :  either  excessive  mis- 
govemment,  or  such  a  change  in  their  relative  conditions  as  led 
to  a  natural  dissolution.  But  the  bare  claim  on  the  part  of  any 
integral  member  of  a  great  Empire  to  be  withdrawn  from  the 
ftibric  and  erected  into  an  independent  State,  merely  because 
it  had  been  one  at  some  remote  period  of  the  world's  history, 
has  never  yet  received  a  momentary  recognition  from  even  the 
moeC  liberal  and  generous  of  statesmen.  Where  real  grounds 
fer  separation  have  existed,  this  sentiment  has  been  evoked  and 
pressed  into  the  service  of  patriotism.  But  the  g|punds  for 
separation  nmst  exist  first.  Misgovomment,  or  other  immediate 
oansesy  by  setting  meti  to  ponder  on  the  past,  may  have  re- 
vived the  memory  of  ancient  indqiendence  ^  but  it  has  not  been 
the  memory  of  ancietit  independence  which  first  made  them  alive 
to  the  evils  of  misgovemment.  That,  we  may  be  certain,  is  the 
case  with  Italy.     The  unfortunate  mistakes  of  her  rulers,  both 
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Aa9tmn  and  native,  hare  driven  the  national  mind  more  and 
more  back  npon  the  past — and  have  kindkd  in  the  national 
imagination  a  glowing  vision  of  the  future.  But  we  utterly  deny 
that  these  alone  would  have  had  any  power  over  the  public  at 
large  had  they  not  rested  on  a  aubstantial  subsiraium  of  preaent 
pirievances.  Nor  do  we  believe  for  one  moment  that  any  tme 
Italian  patriot  would  have  desired  the  expulsion  of  Austria  merely 
for  the  sake  of  reviving  the  despotic  unity  of  the  ancient  Empii^, 
or  the  impure  briiliaitcy  of  the  mediaaval  republics.  These 
ideas  have  now  taken  possession  of  their  minds — and  m«<y» 
to  themselves,  act  as  an  additional  ineentive  to  what  they  deeot 
a  just  resistance  to  oppression.  But  when  Europe  is  ariced  to 
interfere^  it  must  be  laid  down  at  once  that  no  such  idea  can  be 
permitted  to  form  an  element  in  her  judgment. 

The  grounds  upon  which  subject  States  may  properly  demand  a 
separation  from  the  body  politic  to  which  they  bebng  appear,  speak* 
ing  generally,  to  be  three  in  number ;  eiUier  that  exeessive  and 
intolerable  misgovemment  which,  by  destroying  the  advantages 
for  the  sake  of  which  our  natural  rights  are  surrendered,  justifies 
us  in  resuming  them,  and  seeking  to  embody  ourselves  ia  a  frerii 
society ;  or  the  fact  that  the  incorporation  we  desire  to  break  up  is 
still  so  new  and  incomplete  as  not  to  have  lost  the  character  of  an 
experiment ;  or  the  growth  of  the  subject  people  fivom  infiincy  to 
manhood,  rendering  what  at  one  time  was  a  natural  and  bene* 
ficial  union,  an  unnatural  and  cumbersome  dependence.  The 
revolt  of  the  Swiss  from  Austria,  of  the  Netherlands  from  Spain^ 
and  of  Greece  from  Turkey,  might  be  adduced  as  instances  of 
the  first  kind  of  separation.  The  revolt  of  Belgium  from  HoUand 
in  1880  as  one  of  the  second,  and  of  the  American  colonies  from 
this  country  as  one  of  the  third.  We  do  not  include  diiereftces 
of  race  in  our  list  of  causes ;  because,  in  the  first  plaoe»  history 
has  shown  that  that  is  no  insurmountable  obstacle  to  the  oontolidar 
tion  of  empires ;  and,  becanse,  in  the  second,  the  difference,  if 
worth  anything,  is  certain  to  produce  misgovemment,  or  what  u 
an  equivalent  to  it,  in  some  shape  or  other. 

It  is  obvious  that  in  c<msidering  the  relations  of  Lombardy  and 
Austria,  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  either  the  second  or  the  third 
of  these  reasons ;  and  that,  consequently,  if  the  Italians  have  any 
case  at  all  to  bring  into  eourt  it  must  rest  solely  upon  the  unfitness 
of  Austria  to  govern.  Now  it  is  just  upon  this  most  essential  point 
of  all  that  the  Italian  patriots  leave  us  comparativdy  in  the  dark. 
We  are  told  of  the  '^  long  agony ''  of  Italy  from  the  JPeace  of  Gam- 
bray  downwards ;  but  we  have  been  able  to  show  very  brieflv  what 
that  complaint  is  worth.  They  tell  us  much  of  the  hateful  glitter  of 
Austrian  bayonets,  and  the  unceafiing  groans  of  political  ptfisoners. 
But  though  we  yield  to  no  one  in  our  detestation  of  a  military 
despotism,  we  have  learned  that  martial  law  and  strict  measures 
of  repression  are  not  always  the  proof  of  a  wicked  or  incompetent 
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Government.  What  we  desire  to  be  informed  of  is  the  internal 
condition  of  the  country ;  of  its  trade,  manufactures^  and  agri- 
culture ;  of  its  taxes  and  customs ;  of  the  ordinary  administration 
of  the  law ;  and  of  its  educational  and  social  progress.  Tell  us 
something,  we  ask,  of  your  material  prosperity.  Is  that  i*eirogres- 
sire  or  progressive  ?  and  if  the  former,  why  7  Can  it  clearly  be 
connected  with  the  misgovemment  of  Austria  ?  And  to  what  is 
that  misgovemment  itself  traceable  ?  Is  it  inherent  in  the  systeu), 
or  is  it  your  own  weak  and  restless  turbulence  which  prevents  its 
amelioration  ?  In  one  word,  has  misrule  made  you  what  you  are, 
or  have  you  made  misrule  what  it  is  ?  These  ai-e  the  questions  to 
which  we  desire  to  see  an  answer,  and  until  we  get  one  we  must 
certainly  decline  to  admit  that  your  misgovemment  has  yet  reached 
that  stage  which  justifies  rebellion  at  any  cost. 

But  in  the  next  place,  supposing  that  it  has,  the  right  of 
resistance,  we  must  I'emember,  is  one  thing,  the  right  of  inter- 
vention quite  another.  No  right  of  intervention  between  a 
sovereign  State  and  its  lawful  subjects  can  belong  to  any  other 
State  except  by  special  treaty,  and  under  circumstances  of  an 
eocoeptional  character.  The  subjects  of  a  State  may  be  divided,  of 
course,  into  its  natural  subjects  and  its  statutable  subjects;  and 
SB  long  as  the  treaties  which  constitute  the  latter  remain  in  force, 
and  which  cannot  justly  be  dissolved  without  the  consent  of  all 
the  contracting  parties,  they  stand  on  precisely  the  same 
footing  as  the  former,  and  the  title  of  the  sovereign  power  to 
resist  interference  in  their  affairs  is  equally  sacred.  It  is  unfor* 
tunately  tnie  that  Europe,  even  in  modern  times,  has  been  guilty 
of  many  violations  of  the  rule  here  implied.  The  intervention  of 
Louis  XVI.  between  this  country  and  the  Auierican  colonies  was 
a  flagrant  breach  of  international  law,  and  one  which  not  even 
American  publicists  can  be  found  to  defend :  although  in  the 
life  of  Franklin  is  to  be  found  an  amusing  dialogue  between 
England,  France,  Spain,  Holland,  Saxony,  and  America,  in  which 
the  help  afforded  to  the  latter  by  the  European  Powers  is  justified 
by  the  intervention  of  England  between  Spain  and  the  Nether- 
wids,  and  between  the  French  Grovemment  and  the  Huguenots. 
But,  in  fact,  neither  England  nor  France  approach  the  consideration 
of  this  question  with  perfectly  clean  hands ;  for  even  if  we  consider 
that  the  examples  quoted  by  Franklin  are  too  remote  to  affect  the 
present  question,  we  still  have^%^ondueLin  1830  to  explain,  in 
which  she  assisted  tiie  Belgians  iii  separating  themselves  from 
'in  direct  violation  of  the  Treaty  of  Vienna.  Belgium 
been  given  to  Holland  in  exchange  for  valuable  consider- 
ations: it  was  guaranteed  to  her  by  the  solemn  act  of  all  the 
great  Powers  of  Europe:  nor  is  it  pretended  that  the  king  of 
Holland  had  violated  any  compact  entered  into  with  the  allies  or 
his  own  subjects  which  justified  this  repudiation  of  their  own 
engagements  by  the  En^isb  Govetmment,    We  have,  it  is  true, 
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already  quoted  the  case  of  Holland  and  Belgium  as  one  of  thoae 
in  which  the  subject  State  may  be  juBti6ed  in  demanding  separa* 
tion,  and  no  doubt  there  are  circumstances  attending  the  inter- 
ference of  Great  Britain  in  this  case,  which  to  some  extent 
modifi||  the  wrong.  The  union  of  these  two  countries  was 
entirdy  the  work  of  diplomacy;  it  had  lasted  but  a  very  short 
time,  and  it  was  clearly  desirable  to  dissolve  it.  Nevertheless, 
the  principle  of  fidelity  to  treaties  was  distinctly  violated,  and  on 
that  ground  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia  refused  to  concur  in 
the  measures  of  France  and  Great  Britain,  though  they  declined 
the  responsibility  of  resisting  them. 

Neither  of  the  three  Powers,  however,  is  entirely  clear  from  all 
stain  of  this  kind;  the  conduct  of  Prussia  towards  Denmark  in 
the  war  of  the  Duchies,  the  interference  of  Russia  in  Hungary, 
and  of  Austria  in  Naples,  though  not  contrary  to  international 
law,  is  contrary  to  the  public  opinion  of  Europe  at  the  present 
day.  And  although  in  the  two  latter  instances  the  well-known 
maxim  of  Nam  tua  res  agitwr  paries  quum  prowimus  ardet,  affords 
some  kind  of  excuse  for  the  attitude  taken  up  by  these  two 
empires,  yet  it  can  hardly  be  denied  that  they  carri^  it  farther 
than  it  was  ever  intended  to  apply. 

It  must  therefore  be  admitted  that  the  present  position  of  the 
doctrine  of  non-intervention  is  hardly  as  satisfactory  as  could  be 
wished ;  the  Great  Powers  can  hardly  appeal  to  it  with  as  much 
freedom  as  is  desirable;  but  nevertheless,  the  principle  is  fully 
admitted  throughout  Europe,  though  it  is  convenient  to  a  certain 
class  of  statesmen  not  to  see  it.  France,  to  speak  plainly,  has  no 
more  right  to  dictate  to  Austria  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  how 
she  shall  govern  her  Italian  provinces,  than  she  would  have  bad 
to  send  an  armed  force  to  the  aid  of  Mr.  Smith  (yBrien.  The 
Italian  question  is,  in  fact,  to  Austria  very  mueh  what  the  Irish 
question  was  to  England  some  twenty  years  ago,  and  we  have  no 
doubt  that  its  difficulties  would  yield  to  a  similar  treatment,  if  a 
similar  treatment  be  possible.  The  maintenance  of  a  firm  but 
conciliatory  attitude  towards  the  malcontents,  a  prompt  suppres- 
sion of  all  really  dangerous  demonstrations,  but  a  dignified  patience 
of  minor  follies,  and  a  steady  and  well-directed  effort  towards  de- 
veloping and  improving  the  material  resources  of  the  country, 
would  in  time  produce  the  same  result  in  Italy  as  elsewhere,  if 
the  work  were  not  rendered  impossible  by  the  insidious  policy  of 
foreign  Powers,  who  love  to  keep  the  sore  open,  partly  as  a  weak- 
ness to  Austria,  partly  as  an  opportunity  to  themselves. 

We  cannot,  however,  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fiict  that,  although 
law  and  right  and  precedent  are  all  on  the  side  (^  Austria,  and 
would,  we  trust,  be  found  sufficiently  respected  throughout  Europe 
to  render  all  French  aggression  nugatory,  yet  that  a  strong  public 
opinion  does  exist,  independent  of  the  legal  bearings  of  the 
question,  to  which  Au.<«tria  would  do  well  to  pay  deference.     If  in 
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th^  case  of  hostilit^i^s  it  should  be  found  that  Austria  ba^  the 
letter  of  the  law  upon  her  side,  and  everything  else  against  herj 
we  very  much  fear  that  respect  for  treaties  alone  would  not  enlist 
in  her  cause  the  general  synipathics  of  Europe.  Of  the  opinions 
to  whjcb  we  arQ  alluding,  the  pamphlet  lately  i9sucd  lA^er  the 
auspices  of  Louis  Napoleon,  when  stripped  of  its  most  oa|tction- 
able  features,  may  be  coniddered  as  an  exponent.  At  all  events,  it 
is  in  reliance  upon  the  strength  of  some  such  supra-legal  opinion 
that  it  must  clearly  have  been  published,  and  we  may  therefore 
conveniently  refer  to  it  as  a  sort  of  text-book  in  considering  this 
second  aspect  of  the  ^'Italian  question/^ 

There  is^  no  doubt,  a  wide-spread  feeling,  both  in  England  and 
upon  the  Continent,  against  the  continuance  of  Austrian  domina- 
tion in  Italy.  It  may  be  irrational  and  unpractical,  as  it  is  con- 
trary Vo  the  spirit  of  mtemational  law,  in  obedience  to  which  the 
whole  European  commonwealth  finds  its  strongest  security.  But 
there  it  is.  There  is  no  possibility  of  evading  the  fact ;  and  with 
a  watchful  antagonist  like  Louis  Napoleon  ready  at  any  moment 
to  take  advantage  of  it,  Austria  must  play  a  careful  and  an  hone^fc 
game,  if  she  is  to  steer  through  the  present  crisis  without  the 
dismemberment  of  her  empire.  This  feeling  springs  from  two 
sources.  There  is  first  what  is  cdled  "  Vid6e  ItaUenne " — ^the 
embodiment  of  Italian  nationality — ^with  which  the  French  may 
be  expected  to  sympathize  rather  more  warmly  than  the  English, 
for  it  is  an  idea  and  nothing  more.  Such  as  it  is,  however,  the 
author  of  this  pamphlet  ma^kes  the  most  be  can  of  it,  and  calls  on 
Germany,  who  is  herself  inspired  with  a  congenial  idea,  to  adopt 
and  to  support  it.  In  the  second  place,  we  have  what  the  author  of 
this  pamphlet  passes  over  in  silence,  but  which  is,  of  course,  the 
most  influential  element  in  our  English  estimate  of  the  question ; 
the  love  of  free  institutions  and  constitutional  government.  These 
two  sentiments  together  make  up  a  formidable  body  of  opinion, 
which  is  only  very  slightly  modified  by  the  actual  rights  of  the 
question.  We  are  not  much  under  the  dominion  of  ideas  in  this 
country,  apd  we  bring  to  the  consideration  of  subjects  like  these 
the  common  sense  of  the  practical  statesman  rather  than  the  spirit 
of  the  poet  or  speculator.  But,  for  all  that,  we  too  have  our 
'^folly,^'  and  can  occasionally  get  up  very  imposing  dem^tratinna, 
of  sympathy  for  some  phantom  of  past  greatnes^^^^^tjreece  has 
elicited  a  great  amount  of  {Inglish  enthusiasm/which  did  not 
merely  expend  itself  in  words ;  and  Austria  would  be  wise  to  anti- 
cipate the  rise  of  any  such  feeling  in  this  country  towards  Italy, 
by  the  concession  of  such  reforms  as  it  may  be  possible  to  effect 
with  safety.  The  pamphlet  before  us  appeals  confidently  to  Eng- 
lish sympathy  with  l^idee  lialienne,  refers  to  the  celebrated  "pro- 
gris  "  of  Lord  Minto,  and  concludes  the  subject  with  the  follow- 
ing words : — 
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*^  11  est  viai  ^ue  depuis  cette  6poqu6  la  diieotion  de  la  politique  anglaisea  ' 
change  de  mainfl ;  mais  Pesprit  anglaiB  n'est  pas  change :  i'Angletene  est 
une  nation  Ub^rale,  et  sa  grand  aristoeratie  ne  s'est  maintenue  h  tiayers- 
toutes  les  crises  de  nos  transformations  sociales  que  parce  qu'elle  a  tovgours 
march4  k  la  tdte  de  la  civilisation  et  du  progiis.  II  n'j  a  pas  un  honune 
d'  Etat,  pas  un  ministre,  pas  un  parlement  dans  la  Grande  Bretagne,  qui  p<it 
soutenir  en  Italie  une  autre  cause  que  celle  dont  le  gouYemement  de  la 
reine  a  6t6  depuis  onse  ans  Tappui  Molu.  Cette  cause  r6pond  k  tout  ce 
qu'elle  a  la  mission  de  propager  dans  le  monde ;  elle  ne  saurait  y  faiUir 
sans  ddmentir  son  histoire  et  sa  nature." 

But  as  yet  this  sympathy  is  confined  to  our  general  i^preciation 
of  free  institutions  and  self-government^  and  has  not  extended, 
except  very  partially,  to  the  cause  of  Italian  unity.  Our  sympathy 
at  present  is  rational  rather  than  passionate,  and  conservative 
rather  than  revolutionary.  While  this  stage  of  public  opinion 
coDtinoeSy  England  is  probably  the  truest  and  best  adviser  that 
Austria  could  find ;  and  we  trust  that  in  the  forthcoming  Congress 
she  will  be  listened  to  by  her  old  ally  with  all  that  attention  and 
respect  to  which  the  honesty  of  her  purpose,  and  the  moderate 
wisdom  of  her  views,  entitle  her. 

Having  now  glanced  both  at  the  strict  right  of  the  Italian 
question,  and  also  at  the  general  and  non -legal  opinions  which 
prevail  in  relation  to  it,  we  may  take  a  step  in  advance,  and 
enquire  what  special  grievances  the  Emperor  has  selected  to  serve 
as  the  pretext  of  intervention.  No  mal-administration  is  alleged 
by  the  writer  of  this  pamphlet  to  exist  in  the  Austrian  Provinces, 
and  therefore  we  mav  conclude  there  is  none.  But  the  pith  and 
marrow  of  his  complaint  is  the  grasp  which  Austria  has  laid  upon 
Central  and  Southern  Italy,  and  the  obstacle  so  raised  to  the 
realisation  of  "Vidie  Jtalienne.'^  The  relations  of  Austria  with 
Naples,  Tuscany,  Parma,  and  Modena,  and  their  bearing  on  the 
writer's  own  views,  are  so  clearly  sketched  out  that  we  dball  give 
the  passage  in  his  own  words. 

^  A  Milan,  Tempereur  d*Autricbe  a  envoj6  celui  des  archiducs  qui  a  le 

Slus  de  sympathies  pour  I'ltalie.  Les  bonnes  intentions  de  Tarchiduc 
[aximilien  sont  connues ;  il  use  de  son  pouvoir  avec  une  moderation  que 
nous  aimons  k  constater;  mais  la  domination  de  FAutriche  en  Italie  en 
est-elle  plus  solide?  Les  quali t4s  d'un  prince,  le  temps  lui-m6me,  i\*y 
peuvent  rien.  Comme  le  disait  lord  Palmerston,  en  1849,  dans  la-  d6pdche 
aue  nous  avons  cit6e  plus  ^aut :  'II  n*j  a  aucune  chance  pour  FAutriche 
de  conserver  d'une  manifere  utile  et  permancnte  la  haute  Italie.*  Ainsi,  de 
cc  c/^t6,  insurrection  assoupie,  sou  vent  vaincue,  mats  jamais  d6courag6e. 

"  A  Naples  le  gouvemement  est  i6ol6,  non<seulement  en  Europe  par  la 
position  qu*il  s'est  cr^e  Tis-k-vis  de  la  France  et  de  la  Angleterre,  mais 
aussi  en  Italie  par  sa  rupture  avec  le  soul  Etat  qui  j  soic  s^rieusement 
oreanis6.  Le  roi  de  Naples,  lui  aussi,  et  plus  qu'un  autre  peut-dtre,  affaibli 
qtril  est  par  ce  double  isolement,  doit  compter  avec  une  opinion  nationale 
qui  existe  dans  le  midi  commc  au  nord  de  la  P^ninsule.  On  a  rappel6  der- 
id^rement  un  document  d'un  jzrand  int6i6t,  et  <]^ui  explioue  la  resistance 
du  roi  de  Naples  k  Taction  diplomatique  combm6e  ae  Talliance  angle- 
franyaise.    Par  Tartfcle  3  de  la  convention  du  29  avril,  1615,  les  deux 
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'  goureniementfl  d'Autricbe  et  des  Beux-^Siciles  s'^taient  engag^  lb  conclure 
iin  traits  d'&lliance  ayant  pour  but  '^  de  consolider  T^tat  de  paix  et  de  tran- 
quillity int6rieure  et  ext^rieure  des  Deux-Siciles  et  de  I'ltalie  en  g^B^ral." 
Ce  traits,  conclu  au  mois  de  juillet  miivant,  stipule,  dans  un  article  secret, 
*  que  S.  M.  le  roi  des  Deux-Siciles  n'admettra  pas  de  cbangements  qui  ne 

Eounaient  pas  se  concilier  soit  avec  les  institutions  monarcbiques,  soit  arec 
»  prinoipes  adopts  par  S.  M.  I.  et  R.,  pour  le  regime  intdrieur  de  ses  pro- 
vinces itaiiennes.'  II  est  impossible  de  rendre  plus  apparente  la  main  de 
TAutricbe.  Evidemment^  sous  I'empire  d*une  pareille  stipulation,  on  pent 
dire  qu'elle  r^gne  ^  Naples  comme  h  Milan.  Mais  le  roi  Ferdinand,  qui,  en 
1847,  s'^tait  a&ancbi  de  cette  domination,  se  sentira-t-il  toujours  prot^g6 
par  elld?  U  est  permis  de  croire  qu'il  en  sent  I'bumiliation  comme 
rembarias,  et  qu'il  serait  heureux  de  prdter  la  main  h  une  organisation  qui, 
sans  porter  atteinte  aux  prerogatives  dont  il  est  si  jaloux^  lui  permettrait 
d*£tre  enfin  prince  italien  ct  de  reconqu^rir  les  sympathies  des  bommes 
intelligents  avec  lesquels  il  ne  peut  sans  doute  faire  un  divorce  aussi  long 
que  son  r^e. 


^  A  Florence  le  giand^uc  Leopold  a  yn  s'^cUpser  la  borillanbe  popularity 
^  li  Tentourait  avant  1848,  et  dont  il  avait  recueiUi  le  t^moigna^e  dans  la 
restauration  tout  spontande  de  son  trOne*  Entre  lui  et  son  peuple  s'^l^vent 
les  baionnettes  do  TAutriche.    La  domination  autricbienne  p^se  sur  la 


qui 


Toseane  comme  sur  Naples.  D  y  a  aussi  un  contrat  qui  la  consacre.  Un 
traits  d'alliance  offensive  et  defensive  entre  Tempweur  d'Autriche  et  li 
grand-due  de  Toseane  livre  cette  partie  de  T  Italic  1^  la  main  puissante  que 
s'etend  sur  elle  au  nord  comme  au  centre  et  au  midi.  Pour  que  cette 
situation  cesse,  pour  que  Florence  redevienne  italienne,  comme  au  temps 
des  M6dieis,  et  pour  que  ses  princes  retrouvent  leur  popularity,  il  faut  k  la 
Toseane^  comme  aux  Etats  remains,  im  gouvemement  national  et  une 
arinee  ibdienne. 

''  A  Parme  la  grande-duchesse  a  r^sist^  mieux  qu'allleurs  ^  Tlnfluence  de 
TAutriche,  Il  laquelle  elle  n*a  pas  permis  jus<^u'k  present  de  tenir  garnison 
dans  ses  Btats.  C'est  un  bon  exemple,  et  il  est  remarouable  que  cette 
inspir&tion  de  patriottsme  vienne  du  cosur  d'une  femme.  Mads  la  duchesse 
de  Paime,  comme  tous  les  souverains  de  PItalie  centrale,  est  li6e  par  les 
trait^s  et  par  la  politique ;  elle  appartient  h  PAutricbe,  et,  jusqu*^  ce  que 
ritalie  revive,  elle  ne  saurait  se  soustraire  k  ce  joug. 

''Quant  au  doc  de  Mod^ne,  c^est  le  lieutenant  avou6de  PAutricbe ;  ii  a  la 
franehise  de  cette  situation.  En  1847  il  n'b^sita  pas  h,  i^peier  les 
Autricbiens  pour  combattre,  non  la  rSvolution  qui  n*avait  pas  encore  levd 
la  t^,  mais  le  mouvement  national  dont  Pie  IX  6tait  le  cnef.  '  J'ai  der- 
ri^e  le  Pd,  6crivait-il  quelque  temps  auparavant,  une  reserve  de  300,000 
bommes.*  Le  24  d6cembre  1847  il  signait  un  traits  d'alliance  avec  le 
cabinet  de  Yienne,  et,  par  Tarticle  ii  de  ce  traits,  il  conc6dait  Ik  Teropereur 
*  le  droit  de  faire  entrer  les  troupes  imp^riales  sur  le  territoire  de  ModSne, 
d*en  faire  garnir  les  places  fortes  toutes  les  fois  que  le  demanderaient 
V'miMt  de  la  commune  defense  et  les  precautions  militaires.*  Cette. 
alliance  ne  Tempdcbait  pas  de  quitter  Mod&e  le  21  mars  1848,  apr^  avoir 
institu^  une  r6gence  cbarg6e  aaccorder  les  r6formes  qui '  seraient  jug^es 
utiles  et  de  donuer  au  ducb^  un  statu t  repi6sentatif  sur  les  bases  de  celui 
du  Pi^mont.'  Cost  ainsi  qu'k  Mod^ne,  comme  dans  tous  les  Etats  de 
I'ltalie  oil  elle  est  dtablie,  la  domination  autricbienne  entretient  r616ment 
revolution  naire  qui  ne  pourrait  dtre  doming  et  an^anti  que  par  'eMment 
nationaJ." 

No  one  can  pretend  after  reading  this  passage — to  say  nothing 
of  the  numerous  apostrophes  to  the  unity,  the  glory,  and  the 
nationality  of  Italy,  which  occur  elsewhere — that  the  idea  of 
requiring  Austria  to  surrender  her  Italian  dominions  has  not  been 
entertained  in  high  places,    ^^rft  that  at  the  present  stage  of  affairs 
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it  is  Dot  one  of  those  points  on  which  statesniea  are  likely  jto  base  * 
negotiations,  raajr  be  perfectly  true.  Bui;  the  Italian  question  will 
not  be  settled  in  a  day,  and  meantime  the  notion  ici  being 
thoroughly  ventilated.  In  regard  to  the  aboye-mentioned  treaties 
th^»  are  three  observations  to  be  made.  In  the  first  place^  that 
the  treaty  of  1815  with  Naples  is  praeticaliv  a  dead  lett^,  and 
has  never  been  aeted  ufon.  In  the  second  place  that  in  Tuscany 
and  Modena,  Austria  has  a  reversionary  claim  acknowledged  by  the 
treaties  of  1748  and  1763,  which  she  can  no  n^ore  be  required  to 
abandoa  than  htx  other  rights*  Consequently  that  the  troaties 
which  entitle  her  to  maintain  armed  men  in  those  duchies  rest 
upon  a  peculiar  basis^  and  have  at  least  a  show  of  justifioation 
which  treaties  of  the  san^e  kind  with  other  Powers  would  not 
possess.   And  thirdly,  that  Austria  has  actually  consented  to  miUie 

#  y  the  revision  of  these  treaties  the  basis  of  discussion  at  the  Congress. 
If  we  look  these  statementa  steadily  in  the  face  we  shall  see  that 
the  gnevanoe  complained  of  is  reduced  almost  to  vanishing 
point.  There  remains,  however,  the  case  of  the  Papal  Govern- 
ment to  be  considered,  which  we  think  is  stated  with  sufficient 
y^  fairness  in  the  pamphlet  before  ns.    That  Gk)vemment^  says  the 

^^  writer,  is  encompassed  by  three  difficulties,  First,  The  mal*ad- 
ministration  which  arises  from  the  necessity  of  governing  the 
country  upon  ecclesiastical  principles,  the  inflexibility  of  whidi 
are  a  standing  obstacle  to  reform.  Second,  The  fact  that  the 
Pope  has  one  set  of  interests  as  the  head  of  the  churchj  and  an- 
other as  an  Italian  sovereign,  which  are  at  this  moment  especially, 
in  a  state  of  antagonism:  the  first  leading  him  to  rely  on 
foreign  support,  and  to  ignore  the  idea  of  nationality  which  the 
second  would  prompt  him  to  adopt.  Third,  The  impossibility 
diereby  arising  of  bts  organising  a  native  anny,  and  acquiring  en 
independent  position.  We  don't  know  that  anything  can  be 
added  to  this  statement.  But^  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  whole 
spirit  of  the  pamphlet,  it  is  suggestive  of  the  question  whether  it 
is  not  a  mere  artifice  to  assume  that  the  Papal  question  cannot  be 
dealt  with  without  remodelling  Italy.  This,  indeed  (and  we 
beg  our  readers'  special  attention  to  the  remark),  is  the  prime 
fallacy  of  the  school  of  politicians,  who  are  in  different  de- 
grees represented  by  the  present  pamphlet.  Their  first  object 
is  to  assume  as  taken  for  granted  that  Italy  can  only  be  dealt  with 
as  a  whole.  Whereas  there  is  no  reason  whatever  in  the  nature 
of  things  why  such  should  be  the  case.  Wisdom  and  experience, 
in  fact,  even  had  we  the  vision  of  an  independent  Italy  before  our 
eyes  at  some  future  time,  would  lead  us  to  an  exactly  contrary 
mode  of  procedure.  Let  us  reform  such  abuses  as  we  can  in  the 
different  States  of  the  Peninsula.  Let  us  get  rid,  one  by  one,  of 
the  obstacles  which  now  exist  to  the  moral  and  political  mvigora- 
tion  of  the  Italian  people.  Let  us  gradually  form  them  to  habits  of 
self-government,  to  a  tone  of  moderation,  and  to  practical  views  of 
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life,  and  then  when  their  time  has  arrived  their  independence  will 
be  achieved  easily,  and  perhaps  bloodlessly*  But  at  the  present 
moment  to  say,  that  because  the  Pope  misgoverns  his  dominions 
therefore  the  Emperor  of  Austria  is  to  be  turned  out  of  his; 
because  abuses  exist  at  Naples,  that  therefore  Italy  is  to  be  thrown 
into  commotion  as  far  as  Turin,  is  one  of  those  monstrous  assump- 
tions  the  very  enormity  of  which  is  their  best  disguise.  ^ 

Let  us  now  turn  more  particularly  to  the  question  of  peace  or 
war,  and  consider  the  possibility  of  Franoe  taking  upon  herself 
the  direction  of  an  Italian  crusade.  We  cannot  help  thinking 
that  the  Emperor  displayed  somewhat  less  than  his  usual 
astuteness  in  reminding  the  world  that  he  was  only  treadipg 
in  the  footsteps  of  Henri  Quatre  and  Napoleon  I.  Let  us  add 
Louis  XIV.  to  the  number,  and  we  shall  then  have  the  list 
of  those  through  whom  the  sacred  flame  has  been  transmitted  v  ^ 
eomplete.  Now  in  regard  to  Henri  Quatre,  there  are  various  ^ 
reasons  why  posterity  has  judged  of  his  well-knowu  scheme  for 
the  readjustment  of  Eurc^e  more  leniently  than  it  perhaps  de« 
serves.  In  the  first  place,  the  success  of  his  policy  would  have 
been  highly  favourable  to  Protestantism.  In  the  second  place,  it  ^^M 
was  specially  directed  to  the  humiliation  of  the  House  of  Austria, 
which,  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  still  the 
predominant  House  in  Europe,  and,  by  its  arrogance  and  cruelty, 
had  made  itself  generally  detested.  England  had  not  yet  for- 
gotten the  Spanish  Armada.  The  Dutch  had  not  yet  concluded 
their  desperate  contest  for  independence.  The  Protestant  States 
of  Germany  still  remembered  well  the  heavy  band  and  the  faith- 
le>ss  tongue  of  Charles  Y.,  while  the  Spanish  branch  of  the  House 
had  recently  acquired  possession  of  Portugal.  The  humiliation 
of  the  House  of  Austria  had  a  fine-sounding  effect,  and  was,  we 
admit,  fairly  entitled  to  be  considered  a  benefit  to  the  rest  of 
Europe.  The  work  in  fact  had  to  be  done,  and,  even  more,  France 
was  the  instrument  ultimately  chosen  to  do  it.  Bichelieu  ejected,  in 
a  more  practical  and  recognized  fashion,  what  Henry  had  planned 
rather  in  the  spirit  of  a  knight- errant  than  of  a  king.*  The 
peace  of  Westphalia,  and  ultimately  the  peace  of  the  Pyrenees, 
the  fruits  of  that  great  man's  genius,  left  Europe  nothing 
more  to  fear  from  the  ambition  of  the  House  of  Hapsburgh. 
But  that  wss  not  the  only  result.  As  -Austria  went  down 
in  the  scale,  France  ascended,  till,  twenty  years  after  the 
consummation  of  Bichelieu's  policy,  it  had  become  as  neces- 
sary for  Europe  to  league  with  Austria  against  the  House 
of  Bourbon  as  it  had  been  onoe  for  Europe  to  league  with  France 
against  the  House  of  Hapsburgh.  Then  began  that  phase  of 
European  politics  in  which  ^'the  humiliation  of  the  House  of 
Bourbon "  was  the  prominent  feature.  The  peace  of  Utrecht, 
though  it  humbled  the  king  of  France  and  practically  secui'ed 

*  Vid.  infra. 
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Europe,  yet,  by  placing  a  Bourbon  prince  upon  the  throne  of 
Spain,  left  that  family  with  ail  the  external  ensigns  of  grandeur 
increased  rather  than  diminished.  Twenty  years  after  this  treaty 
Naples  and  Sicily,  which,  on  Spain  being  transferred  from  thft 
Hapsbui^s  to  the  Bourbons  had  been  given  up  to  the  Emperoir, 
passed  into  the  same  hands ;  Austria  receiving  in  exchange  the 
duchies  of  Parma  and  Placenza.  And  at  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle  in  1748  these  also  passed  away  to  a  brother  of  the  Bourbon 
king  of  Naples,  though  the  reversionary  right  of  Austria  was  at 
the  same  time  expressly  reserved.  Thus,  by  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  House  of  Bourbon  was  in  possession  of 
France  and  Spain  in  Europe,  and  of  Naples,  Sicily,  Parma,  and 
Pkcenza  in  Italy,  and  appeared  still  able  to  exercise  a  preponderating 
influence  upon  the  affairs  of  Europe.  A  few  years  passed  away, 
and  then  came  the  final  cfibrt,  under  the  auspices  of  Lord  Chat-' 
ham,  which  terminated  so  gloriously  for  this  country  in  1768. 
But  as  France  had  reduced  the  predominance  of  Austria  only  to 
Succeed  to  it  herself,  so  had  England  humiliated  France  only  to 
draw  upon  herself  the  universal  jealousy  of  Europe.  Then  came 
the  war  of  the  American  Colonies,  the  Family  Compact,  and  in  her 
turn  the  humiliation  of  this  country  by  the  loss  of  her  Transat- 
lantic possessions.  And  so  the  cycle  of  aggression  and  retaliation 
being  completed,  Europe  seemed  about  to  enter  on  a  prolonged 
period  of  peace,  when  the  French  revolution  gave  all  such  dreamt 
to  the  winds,  and  once  more  united  Europe  in  a  league  against 
one  aggressive  family. 

Such  is  the  key  to  the  wars  and  alliances  of  Europe  through- 
out the  whole  period  which  we  call  modem  History.  And  w^ 
find  no  example  of  any  French  interference  in  the  afiairs  of  Italy, 
which  had  not  for  its'  object  either  her  own  aggrandisement  or 
the  humiliation  of  a  rival.  In  placing  a  Buonaparte  upon  the 
throne  of  Naples  or  Madrid,  Napoleon  was  only  re-enacting  the 
part  of  liouis  XJ  V.,  who  had  placed  a  Bourbon  on  the  latter,  and 
paved  the  way  for  placing  another  Bourbon  on  the  former.  In 
seeking  to  remodel  the  South  of  Italy  and  expel  Austria  &om  the 
North,  Napoleon  III.  is,  we  may  be  certain,  treading  in  his 
predecessor's  footsteps.  He  has  no  pretensions  for  setting  forth 
that  he  is  doing  what  Henry  IV.  did.  For  if  there  is  any  Power 
in  Europe  at  the  prc9!eut  day  which  requires  to  be  humiliated,  it  is 
certainly  not  that  of  Austria.  And  on  the  whole,  the  less  the  pre-^ 
sent  Emperor  brings  himself  into  juxtaposition  with  the  generousj 
chivalric,  and  humane  Prince  who  is  the  redeeming  feature  in  the 
history  of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  the  better  for  himself. 

He  informs  us  however,  through  the  medium  of  this  pamphlet; 
that  the  geographical  position  of  Italy  is  such  that  she  cannot 
deliver  herself  without  foreign  aid,  and  that  French  intervention 
would  not  lead  to  French  domination  or  to  Italian  revolution,  No\«^, 
with  regard  to  the  latter  point,  we  suppose  him  to  mean  thi^  if  the 
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isiflueiice  of  Auatria  were  withdrawn  owing  to  French  interference, 
the  GovernmentB  of  Central  and  Southern  Italy  would  at  once  and 
gladly  make  those  conceasions  to  their  subjects^  the  want  of  which 
alone  renders  a  revolution  imminent.     But  our  own  opinion  is^ 
that  if  those  GoYemments  represented  to  Austria  that  revolution 
could  reaUy  be  prevented  by  concessions,  Austria  would  be  only  too 
happy  to  permit  them.     If  a  line  could  really  be  drawn  between 
Reform  and  Revolutionj  the  most  astute  of  European  Governments 
would  not  be  likely  to  diseourage  bo  safe  and  easy  a  way  of  per- 
petuating the  monarchical  system.    But  however  that  may  be^  it  is 
idle  to  suppose  that  France  would  embark  in  an  Italian  war  merely 
for  the  disinterested  purpose  of  creating  a  new  Italiau  kingdom : 
or  even  for  the  purpose  of  injuring  an  existing  empire,  from  which 
she  has  nothing  to  fear.     Such  a  policy  as  the  former  is  not  to  be 
expected  from  even  the  most  virtuous  of  human  Governments. 
Sueix  a  policy  as  the  latter  is  not  to  be  expected  from  one  of  the 
most  cool  and  crafty.    Already  it  is  rumoured  that  if  Napoleon 
can  assist  Sardinia  in  the  acquisition  of  Lombardy,  Sardinia  will 
reward  Napoleon  by  the  cession  of  Savoy  and  Nice.     There  is  no 
doubt  that  all  through  Southern  Italy  the  malcontents  have 
been  carefully  trained  to  look  towards  the  Alps  as  the  quarter 
from  which  deliverance  is  to  oome  to  them.     Nor  can  we  exclude 
from  our  calculation  the  position  of  Bussia  at  Villa  Franca,  and 
the  earefuUy-fostered  discont^t  of  the  Ionian  islanders.    If  a 
well'-concerted  scheme  for  ejq>elling  England  from  the    Medi* 
terranean  were  in  process  of  development,  we  should  expect 
the  first  symptoms  of  it  in  some  such  phsanomena  as  these.   ^The 
more  we  meditate  on  the  whole  aspect  of  Europe  at  the  present 
moment^  as  well  as  on  the  actual  condition  of  the  Italian  Penin- 
sula>  the  more  are  we  convinced  that  French  interference  in  Italy 
can  only  result  in  a  change  of   masters.     She  would  thus  be 
ivoeiving  from   the  hands  of  France  almost  exactly    the  same 
bo(Mi   which    she   herself   two   thousand   and  fifty   years    ago 
conferred  i4)on  Greece.    It  is  impossible  to  read  the  account  of 
that  memorable  proclamation   at  the  Isthmian  Games,   which 
put  an  end  to  the  supremacy  of  Macedon,  and  deokred  the  inde- 
pendence of  Greece,  without  being   struck  by  the  marvelious 
resemblance  between   the  situation  of  the  latter  country  and 
that  of  Italy  at  the  present  moment.      Then,  as  now,  ''the 
foreigner'^  was  to  be  expelled  from  that  sacred  soil  which  had 
given  Urth  to  the  pioneers  of  progress,  and  to  the  masters  of  lite- 
rature and  art.     Garrisons,  it  is  true,  were  to  be  maintained  in 
certain  Grecian  towns  by  the  other  foreigners  who  delivered  them, 
but  the  occupation  was  to  be  merely  temporary :  and  the  uni- 
versal enthusiasm  with  which  the  generosity  of  Bome  was  cele- 
brated, blinded  all  the  Greeks  to  this  fatal  truth,  that  generosity 
of  this  Jkind  can  only  emanate  from  a  master.     Fifty  years  afterV 
~  s    had  been  deafened  by  the  applause   of  assembled) 
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Ghresee^  alraoet  suffocated  by  the  crowds  who  preiwd  to  gtwp  hift 
htnd^  and  buried  beneath  the  garlands  showered  on  him,  another 
Bonaan  general  was  marching  with  a  hostile  army  over  the  ray 
spot  where  the  proclatnation  had  been  read,  and  baming  to  tlie 
ground  the  city  where  its  terms  had  been  decided.  If  Italy  has 
her  Maoedon  at  Vienna,  and  her  Quintns  Flaminliis  at  nris,  |.^^ 
she  will  not  avoid  the  completion  of  the  parallel  hr  want  of  a  « 
Mumnina  Adudcua*  \ 

"  Ille  iriumphaia  capitolia  ad  alta  Corintho 
Victor  aget  cumim." 

There  is  also  another  reflectioii  which  unavoidably  rises  in  oar 
minds  when  we  contemplate  the  picture  oi  the  Austrian  battalions 
filing  slowly  and  sternly  out  of  the  land  they  have  held  so  long. 
Austria  is  still  one  of  the  Great  Powers  of  Europe.  Her  armies 
are  but  very  partially  recruited  from  her  Italian  subjects*  The 
loss  of  Lombardy  has  been  often  thought  calculated  rather  to 
strengthen  than  to  enfeeble  her«  But  that  she  would  fed  the  loss 
none  the  less  keenly  and  bitterly,  is  not  for  a  moment  to  be 
doubted.  What  then  is  naturally  to  be  expected  from  a  Power  which 
has  been  mutilated  without  being  weakened,  and  fexaaperated 
without  being  disarmed?  Nothing  less  than  that  at  the  ver? 
first  opportunity  of  fresh  aggrandisement  or  revenge,  she  will 
arouse  all  her  energies,  and  pour  forth  her  Uood  and  treasure  to 
repair  her  wounded  dignity  and  re<»augment  her  diminished  terri- 
tories. In  a  wordi  it  may,  we  think,  safely  be  predicted,  that  to 
drive  back  Austria  upon  Central  Europe,  by  cutting  off  the 
southern  limb  of  her  empire^  would  be  a  policy  fraught  with  even 
greater  danger  to  the  peace  of  the  world  than  the  eodsling  settle 
ment.  It  may  be  said  that  the  world  has  nothing  to  lear  from 
Austria.  But  the  traditions  and  the  sympathies  of  500  yean 
are  not  eradicated  in  a  day.  If  Austria  were  to  lose  Italy, 
she  would  cultivate  these  traditions  and  sympathies  with  redoubled 
assiduity.  Her  interests  would  become  more  closely  wound  up 
with  the  other  European  absolutisms,  between  which  and  Austria 
there  is  a  sympathy  which  no  revolutionary  despotism  can  ever 
possibly  excite.  And  it  is  quite  within  the  range  of  possiUMty 
that  the  expulsion  of  Austria  £rom  Italy  would  be  fdlowed  by  a 
grand  Busso-Austrian  alliance^  the  end  of  which  no  man  oan 
foresee* 

How  then  is  Europe  to  deal  with  that  craving  for  indepen- 
dence by  which  at  present  the  Italians  are  actuated?  How 
is  she  to  leave  the  Italians  to  their  fate  without  seeming  to 
abandon  the  cause  of  libarty  and  good  govemmrat?  How  is 
she  to  interfere  without  breaking  her  most  solemn  engagements, 
as  well  as  running  the  risk  of  having  broken  them  for  nothing  f 
To  dare  the  responsibility  of  annulling  those  treaties  to  which  dhe 
has  set  her  seal  for  the  last  three  hundred  years,  in  order  to  make 
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Italy  independent^  and  then  to  find  tbat  slie  had  merdy  been 
aiding  France  to  step  into  the  shoes  of  Austria,  wonld  be  a  pro- 
cedure as  humiliating  to  those  who  conducted  it  as  disastrous  to 
the  general  welfare; 

We  may  obviously  regard  this  question  under  three  different 
/  \  ^aspects:  nrst^  what  it  is  desirable  to  do;  secondly;  what  it  is 
•  possible  to  do )  and  thirdly,  what  are  the  best  means  of  doing 
it.  Now  we  hare  no  hesitation  in  saying  this  mueh,  that  the 
scheme  originally  proposed  by  Henri  lY.,  and  again  brought 
forward  with  some  modification  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  is 
theoretically  the  best.  It  can  scarcely  be  denied  that,  both  by 
her  homogeneity  of  population  and  her  geographieid  position, 
Italy  would  seem  intended  to  form  an  independent  kingdom. 
But  the  design  in  question  did  not  go  so  far  as  this.  Italy  was 
to  be  divided  into  three  States.  The  Duke  of  Savoy  was  to  be 
made  king  of  Lombardy,  South  Italy  was  td  be  added  to  the 
Papacy,  while  Florence,  Modena,  and  a  few  other  Mnall  States 
were  to  be  united  to  the  republic  of  Venice.  At  the  Congress  of 
Vienna,  we  believe  it  was  again  proposed  to  give  Lombardv  to 
the  House  of  Savoy,  and  to  give  Austria  in  exchange  the  princi- 
palities of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia.  The  latter  proposal,  which 
we  believe  emanated  firom  England,  was  truly  statesmanlike^  bat 
was  unfortunately  refused  by  Austria,  and  cannot  again  be  revived. 
It  would  have  secured  the  south-east  of  Europe  from  Russian 
aggression,  and  have  substituted  order  and  civilization  for  anarchy 
and  barbarism.  And  it  would  have  removed  the  Italian  difficulty 
from  European  diplomacy  without  any  violence  or  injustice  to 
Austria.  Ev^  now,  however,  when  we  cast  our  eye  across  the 
map  of  Europe,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  aspect  of  both  Italy 
and  Germany  is  a  strong  temptation  to  indulge  in  the  pleasure  of 
theorizing.  A  united  empire  of  Germany,  and  a  united  kingdom 
of  Italy,  seem  so  natural  and  so  simple,  that  we  sigh  fbr  the 
power  of  creating  them.  But  at  the  present  moment  we  have 
only  to  consider  how  the  condition  of  Italy  can  best  be  ame- 
lionited  without  territorial  alterations,  as  we  have  nothing  to 
offer  Austria  in  exchange  for  those  dominions  which,  confirmed 
to  her  already,  were  doubly  confirmed  by  the  peace  of  Aix*la- 
ChapeBe,  after  she  had  given  up  Sicily  and  Naples  to  the  House 
of  Bourbon. 

Now  there  is  one  experiment  which  might  be  tried,  and,  we 
cannot  help  thinking,  with  some  prospect  of  success.  Let  the 
Great  Powers  speak  out  openly  and  boluly  to  Austria  and  to  Italy 
in  this  wise.  Let  them  say  to  Austria,  *^  We  faithfuUy  promise 
to  abstain  from  any  encouragement,  either  by  word  or  deed,  to 
your  discontented  subjects,  provided  within  a  certain  time  yon 
accomplish  such  reforms  as  are  obviously  necessary  to  the  peace 
and  prosperity  of  Italy.''     If  a  sufficient  period  were  allowed,  say 
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twenty  4)r  tbkrty  yt»x^  dUmng  which  time  Attstm  had  nothing  to 
fear  from  iaMurectioa — ^and  she  wonld  have  nothing  to  fear  if  all 
external  eneoiuragement  were  withheld — Europe  would  then  haxFe  a 
fair  opportunity  of  jiui§:ing  how  far  it  waa  posaible  to  reconcile  Lom- 
hardy  to  her  present  rulers,  and  Lombardy  would  have  time  to  weigh 
well  the  practical  advantages  of  order  and  material  prosperity,  when 
Bociety  was  relieved  from  the  daily  apprehensions  of  an  explosion. 
The  great  etiH  which  demands  redress  in  the  Auatrian  eystem  is 
the  entire  exclusion  of  -natives  from  a  share  in  the  adminiatratkm 
of  the  country.  To  what  extent  the  stringency  of  ikm  ayatem 
might  be  immediately  relaxed  we  cannot  undertake  to  aay ;  bat  if 
at  any  future  time  it  eonld  be  carried  so  Air  as  to  place  Lombardy 
under  tiie  vic^-royalty  of  an  Aostrian  prince  whose  chief  officials 
were  chosen  from  among  his  subjects,  it  is  probable  that  this  part 
of  Italy  might  be  tranquillized  without  ftirther  changes.  We  can 
oniy  recommend  that  the  Papacy  and  the  Idiigdom  of  Naples 
shook!  be  left  to  settle  their  own  affiita  withoat  tfie  aid  of  foreign 
troops,  either  on  the  one  side  or  the  other.  The  eonveraioB  of 
the  Pope  into  a  Patriarch  is  only  a  question  of  time;  and  if  it 
were  clearly  intimated  to  him  that  foreign  bayonets  woold  no 
longer  be  placed  at  his  disposal^  it  is  conceivable  that  he  might 
make  a  virtue  of  necessity^  and  acoq»t  hia  new  position,  without 
uselesa  Yesislsnee.  How  far  a  Roman  republic  ooul4  maintain 
itself  it  is  for  the  BonMns  themaelves  to  consider.  A  eonstitutioaal 
monarchy  might  probably  be  estabHshed  at  Naples;  hot  tbeaeso^ 
aubjeots  on  which  it  is  futile  to  speculate.  We  must  be  satisfied 
with  adopting  the  means  whieh  seem  manifestly  called  for,  and 
leaving  the  aceofnplidiment  of  the  end  to  other  handai  ' 

But  for  the  fmr  trial  of  the  above  policy  it  is  permanentlyne- 
cessary  that  the  other  European  Powers  should  bind  tWmsdiiies 
not  only  not  to  interfere  within  the  time  specified,  but  ako  iicver 
to  interfere  at  all,  except  in  concert.  To  this  last  pinvitaoD'  we 
attach  the  very  greatest  importance.  If  England,  IPinnce^  Russia, 
and  Pruseia  would  enter  into  a  solemn  agreement  that  no  otte  of 
the  four  should  be  allowed  to  send  troops  into  Italy  withont-the 
consent  of  the  other  three,  every  legitimate  objeet  of  iaterventibn 
would  be  gained,  withoot  any  danger  of  the  undue  aggrandisement 
of  any  one  Power.  It  must  oe  understood  that  we  are  only  speadc- 
ing  of  intervention  at  all  as  a  remote  and  earnestly  to  be  depoeeated 
contingency ;  as  a  resource  not  to  be  dreamed  of  till  every  other 
expedient  for  preserving  the  peace  of  Europe  has,  after  a  fair  trial, 
failed.  But  should  such  unhappily  be  the  issue  of  all  negotia- 
tion, then  a  concerted  movement  of  the  other  four  Great  Powers 
seems  to  us  the  only  expedient  left  by  which  we  may  avert  a  it- 
newal  of  that  desperate  and  devastating  strife  between  the  Fiench 
and  German  interests  which  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries 
stalked  through  Italy  like  a  pestilence. 
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We  would  observe  in  conclusion,  that  it  is  by  the  manner  in 
which  questions  of  this  kind  are  decided  that  the  eharacter  of  the 
present  epoch  mtist  bo  determined.  Are  we  nearing,  or  are  we 
receding  from  that  golden  age  of  civilisation^ 

"  When  the  common  senae  of  most  shall  hold  a  fitful  realm  in  awe. 
And  the  kindly  earth  shall  slumber  lapt  in  universal  law  (^  ' 

Or  is  our  vaunled  progress^  after  tl\,  but  tiw  aaaie  in  kind  as 
the  world  has  witnessed  before,  which,  sooner  or  later^  maft^a  woknt 
paaaiona  set  at  defiance,  and  so  fling  back  th&  woiM  into>  a  condi* 
tion  of  eorraptioii  and  slavery  ?  I^tertttnre^  aeiance,  and  the  arts 
may  flomriah  to  an  unrivalled  extent  where  society,  ia  corrupt  to 
the  core.  But  if  the  perfection  of  the  individual  man  be  the  tvue 
end  of  civilization,  and  if  that  perfection  be,  as  we  believe  it  to  be, 
unattainable  without  the  existenee  of  that  liberty  to  which  otie  of 
the  greatest  thinkers  of  the  day  has  recendy  offered  so  noble  a 
tribute :  tiien  the  true  tesfc  oi  civilization  can  only  be  the  respect 
for  law,  and  the  maintenance  of  public  faith,  which  enable  men 
and  nations  equally  to  act  on  broad  acheiaed  of  lifoi  se^uve  from 
the  interruption  of  oaprieious  violence.  When  the  Bogliah  atates- 
maa  looks  abroad  over  the  continent  of  Europe:  when  he  notes 
thesteady  iDOfcafie  of  military  foree  which  has  taken  place  dnring 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century :  when  he  remembers  the  indications 
of  a  lawless  spirit  which  at  least  two  oat  of  three  of  the  great 
military  monarchies  have  exhibited :  when  iie  considers  thai  after 
a&  there  is  a  limit  to  the  physical  resources  of  Great  Britain : 
when  he  thanks  of  the  tempting  prizes  which  lie  all  but  within 
reach  of  her  only  two  rivals  in  Europe,  and  the  acquisition  of 
which  by  either  of  them  must  reduce  her  to  a  seeond<*rate  Power  : 
when*  be  reflects^  therefore,  that  the  general  welfare  of  humanity 
ackd  the  particular  intei^ests  of  Great  Britain  point  alike  to  one 
course  of  action — ^we  do  most  ardently  and  most  confidently  hope 
that,  the  whole  weight  of  this  eountiy  will  be  thrown  into  the 
soak  in  which  the  maintenance  of  treaties  ia  being  balanced 
aganost  the  lust  of  conquest  Whatever  be  the  evik  under  which 
Italy'  or  any  other  part  of  Europe  is  at  present  suffering,  they  are  as 
nothiilg  compared  to  the  permanently  disastrous  effects  of  enc^u- 
arag^g  that  eontempt  for  kwj  and  that  worship  of  force>  which  we 
are  now  invited  to  sanction. 
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Anothkr  alteration  in  the  Parliamentary  Oaths  waa  proposed  on 
February  24^  by  the  ex-Attomey-General  for  Ireland.  Mr.  Fitzge- 
rald then  movcMi  for  leave  to  introduce  a  Bill  to  amend  the  Roman 
Catholic  Emancipation  Act,  in  so  far  aa  related  to  the  oaths  of  8n« 
premacy  and  Allegiance.  These  oaths  he  wiahed  to  remodel  by  can- 
celling four  elauseSj  as  applied  to  or  required  from  Boman  Catholioa. 
He  wanted  to  excuse^  first,  the  disclaimer  of  the  dogma  that  a 
prinoe>  deposed  by  the  Pope,  might  be  lawfully  murdo^.  This^ 
he  said,  was,  to  the  last  degree,  insulting  and  offensive.  Secondly, 
the  declaration  that  the  oath  was  taken  "  without  reserve  or  equivo- 
cation ''—which  he  regarded  as  injurious  and  useless.  Thirdly, 
the  clause  relating  to  the  settlement  of  property,  which  had  become 
simply  useless.  And,  fourthly,  the  clause  whereby  the  taking  of 
the  oath  r^udiated  all  intention  of  subverting  the  Protestant 
rdigion  or  Ilatablishment.  It  was  only  on  this  last  proposition 
that  Mr.  Fitsgerald  anticipated,  or  euoounteredy  any  opposition. 
He  argued  that  the  clause  in  question  was  unintelligible,  uncer* 
tain,  and  open  to  various  interpretations.  Mr.  Fagan  and  other 
supporters  of  the  meaaure  argued,  turn  and  turn  about,  at  one 
moment  that  the  clause  was  ridiculously  inoperative,  and  at  the 
next  that  it  seriously  hampered  their  free  action  as  legislators^ 
For  example,  Mr.  Fagan  remarked  that,  having  taken  the  oath,  he 
could  hardly  make  up  his  mind  whether  he  was  able  widi  a 
olear  conscienee  to  speak  or  vote  on  Mr.  Miall's  motioii  for 
the  secularisation  of  the  Church  revenues.  Againat  the  BiU 
Mr.  Newdegate  and  Mr.  Whiteside  took  the  lead,  arguing  that 
it  was  inexpedient  to  change  the  B.oman  Catholic  oaths,  ainot 
Roman  Catholicism  waa  not  changed,  but  had,  in  very  recent  in- 
atances,  manifested  a  spirit  as  ambitious,  as  intolerant,  and  as 
aggressive  as  ever;  and  appealing  to  the  '^compact''  under  which 
the  Emancipation  Act  had  been  passed  in  ISi^O,  This  '^  compact " 
was,  however,  repudiated  by  the  friends  of  the  proposed  Bill,  and 
Lord  John  Russell  went  ao  far  as  to  inaist  that  it  waa  actually  the 
''duty''  of  Parliament  occasionally  to  review  the  oaths  which  it  had 
imposed  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  out  new  editions,  adapted  to 
the  change  of  time  and  circumstances,  patterned  after  the  latest 
fashion,  and  containing  all  the  most  recent  '^  improvements."  On 
a  division,  Mr.  Fitsgerald  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  majority  of 
nine,  sanctioning  the  introduction  of  his  Bill — of  which  nothing 
further  has  been  heard  at  present  dates. 

The  ''momentous  question"  of  Peace  or  War?  was  urged  by 
L(»d  Palmerston  on  the  25th  of  February.  Notorious  facts  jua- 
tified  the  inquiry  which,  as  he  declared,  had  been  prompted  by  no 
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Ikotious  motive.  Daily  rumour  said  that  some  of  the  Suropean 
Powers  intended  to  fight.  Undeniable  aocounta  had  been  received 
that  they  were  bosilv  engaged  in  preparation  for  fighting;  but  in 
the  whole  political  horizon  there  was  no  controversy  that  seemed 
to  furnish  materials  for  a  quarrel^  except  the  questions  arising  out 
of  the  slate  of  Central  Italy.  Austria  and  France  had  for  eleven 
yeara  kept  armies  of  occupation  in  Borne  and  the  L^;ation.  It 
was  reported  that  the  Papal  Government  was  equally  puasled  to 
know  what  to  do  with  these  auxiliaries^  or  how  to  do  without  them, 
Bemaiuing,  they  occasioned  all  sorts  of  eompUoation^  whieh 
might  any  day  inflame  a  general  war^  while  thor  withdrawal  was 
supposed  to  be  equivalent  to  a  signal  for  insurrection  throughout 
the  Peninsula.  Asking  what  was  the  last  news  from  diplomatic 
quarters,  Lord  Palmeraton  suggested  that  the  policy  of  England 
should  be  so  directed  as  to  prooure  the  recall  of  both  its  oooupying 
armies^  leaving  the  Pope^  if  he  apprehended  conflagration,  to 
establish  his  own  fire  brigade.  Mr.  JDisraeli  was  enabled  to  an- 
nounce the  consolatory  fact  that  both  the  French  and  Austnan 
Governments  had  promised  to  withdraw  thedr  troops  from  the 
Papal  States,  and  that  in  this  as  well  as  every  other  point  in 
dispute  the  English  Government  had  sought,  with  mmrked  miceess^ 
to  enact  the  part  of  pacifieaiart. 

The  state  of  the  Navy  was  explained  by  the  First  Lord 
on  the  25th  Feb.,  in  a  speech  whieh  has  been  praised,  and  eriti- 
eised  hr  the  outspoken  candour  of  its  revelations.  Sir  J. 
Pakington,  alt»  a  year  <^  hard  work  and  diligent  improvement, 
still  thought  the  English  Navy  insufficient  for  the  honour  or  even 
the  security  of  the  country<^and  he  said  so.  He  had  made  arrange- 
ments by  which  nine  line-of-battle  ships  and  fifteen  frigates  could 
be  added  to  the  naval  armament— and  he  explained  their  cost 
and  oharaeter.  This  honesty  was  challenged  as  being  impolitic 
by  censors  of  the  ministry.  Why,  thev  asked,  should  France 
be  told  that  in  July  last  England  had  only  twenty-nine  available 
frigates  against  her  twenty-nine,  and  that  her's  were  better  i  as 
if  France  did  not  know  it  already.  The  House  generally  ap- 
proved of  the  frankness  with  whicbj  for  the  first  time  in  Admiralty 
annals,  they  were  treated  by  the  First  Lord.  It  was  at  any  rate 
satisfactory  to  know  the  best  and  tho  worsft — what  we  wanted  and 
•how  the  want  was  to  be  supplied.  Few  votes  of  money  have  ever 
passed  the  Commons  with  m<we  univwsal  approbation  than  the 
enlarged  grants  on  acoount  of  the  Navy  this  year.  Another  most 
essential  reinforcement  of  the  war  service  in  the  shape  of  young 
and  vigorous  naval  officers  for  admirals,  waa  delicately  suggested  by 
8ir  J«  Pakington.  At  present  the  navy  list  was  top-heavy— crowded 
with  octogenarian  admirals  and  sexagenarian  post-captains,  all  of 
whom  were  nearly  physically  incompetent  for  aetive  service,  while 
its  junior  grades  were  very  inadequately  filled,  and  the  necessary 
micoesaion  of  qualified  officers  for  post  or  flag  rank  was  inefficiently 
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provided  for.  As  the  only  method  of  remoyiug  this  derioas  €vil, 
the  Firat  Lord  hinted  his  intentioti  of  proposing  a  rather  com- 
prehensive measure  of  compulsory  retirement.  Any  scheme  of 
this  kind  will  of  course  excite  the  fiercest  opposition  in  professional 
quarters**-and  there  were  gallant  members  then  present  who  lost 
no  time  in  signifying  their  profound  disgust  at  the  proposition, 
though  everyone  cixifessea  that  means  must  somehow  be  found  to 
winnow  ^e  navy  list  of  servility,  incompetence,  and  imbecility, 
leaving  the  career  not  only  '^open  to  talent,'^  but  ako  sufficiently 
rapid  in  its  course  of  promotion  to  place  at  the  command  of  the 
country,  in  case  of  necessity,  the  services  of  captains  who  hav«  not 
yet  seen  fifty,  and  admirals  who  have  still  to  experience  their  first 
touch  of  the  gout. 

The  early  hours '  of  debate  on  Mardi  1  were  occupied  in 
'^  explanation.'^  The  Home  Secretary  and  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  though  entertaining  serious  objections  to  the 
new  Reform  Bill,  had  hitherto  retained  office  at  a  very  heavy 
personal  sacrifice  in  order  to  save  their  colleagues  from  the  dis- 
advantage of  meeting  Parliament  at  the  outset  of  the  session 
with  a  '^  divided  Cabinet.''  As  the  Bill  was  now  introduced,  the 
possibility  of  further  oo-operation  with  the  Government  had 
ceased,  and  to*night  Mr.  Walpole  and  Mr.  Henl^  explained  dieir 
objections  and  justified  their  conduct.  The  point  of  divergency  to 
both  lay  in  the  proposal  to  assimilate  the  county  and  borough 
franchise.  Mr.  Walpole  could  not  assent  to  a  project  which 
melted  into  one  the  two  classes  of  constituencies,  one  representing 

Eroperty,  the  other  residence  and  numbers.  Mn  Henley  fore- 
oded  revolution  as  the  ultimate  consequence  of  the  change, 
which  drew  a  broad  and  marked  line  across  society,  giving  pol&- 
cal  privileges  to  all  above,  withholding  them  fi-om  sdl  below,  and 
stimulating  the  latter,  one  of  these  days, to  make  an  ''ugly  rush'' 
in  order  to  break  down  the  barrier — at  the  risk  of  carrying  with 
it  all  other  social  distinctions  and  demarcations.  Begret  for 
their  determinatioa  was  mingled  with  unanimous  respect*  for  the 
honesty  and  high  principle  of  the  retiring  ministers,  who  also 
promised  that,  although  ceasing  officially  to  co-operate  wilih  the 
Administration,  they  would  continue  to  give  them,  as  individuals 
and  independent  members,  their  confidence  and  support. 

That  the  shipping  interest  was  in  a  state  of  depression  was 
assumed  as  a  notorious  fact  by  Mn  Lindsay,  when  moving,  on 
March  1,  for  a  Select  Committee  to  inquire  into  the  oanse  of  that 
distress,  and  suggest  means  for  its  removal.  The  hon.  member 
himself  carefully  repudiated  aU  fear  of  foreign  competition,  and 
cited  figures  to  show  that,*  on  the  average  of  ten  years  since  the 
repeal  of  the  navigation  laws,  the  British  mercantile  navy  had 
increased  more  extensively  than  those  of  all  other  nations.  Still 
the  question  reumiued  unanswered,  why  the  native  shipownens 
were  losing  money,  or  the  Tyne  and  otiier  ship-builders  found 
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bfamaess  slaek  and  vnremunerative.  Mr.  Crawford  (member  for 
and  merchaDi  in  the  citj  of  London)  believed  that  the  shipping 
trade  was  injfured  by  the  operation  of  divers  statutes,  among 
others  those  by  which  in  oases  of  wreck  the  relatives  of  drowned 
passengers  were  enabled  to  recover  damages,  emigrant  passengers 
were  entitled  to  a  certain  minimnm  tariff  of  provisions  and  quality 
of  aocommodaiion,  and  other  restrictions  established  upon  the 
profitable  eonveyanee  of  human  beings  over  the  seas.  The 
^'interest/'  as  usual,  found  many  advocates,  and  the  Government 
readily  assented  to  the  appointment  of  the  committee. 

On  the  2nd  of  Mabch,  Mr.  Locke  King  moved  the  second 
reading  of  his  Beal  Estate  Intestacy  Bill.  The  object  of  this  Bill 
was  to  provide  that  whenever  a  man  died  intestate  lus  real  property 
shoald  be  divided  among  his  children,  as  well  as  hia  personalty, 
instead  of  going  to  the  eldest  son.  The  honourable  member  for 
Surrey,  however,  found  no  supporters  of  any  note  except  Mr. 
Lowe,  and  even  he  was  obliged  to  make  up  in  arrogance  what  he 
wanted  in  ability.  It  was  very  justly  observed  by  Sir  G.  G.  Lewis 
that  the  passage  of  this  measure  would  in  time  lead  to  the  sub- 
version of  landed  fiamilieS' — because  that  which  was  tolerated  with 
pleasure  as  the  law  of  the  land  would  slowly  but  surely  provoke 
disfiatis&ction  at  the  caprice  of  an  individual  testator.  This  argu- 
ment is  founded  on  a  deep  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  is  we 
think  a  sufficient  anew^  to  the  plea  of  the  Reformers  that  the  pro- 
posed alteration  would  leave  the  territorial  system  of  the  country 
UDtouehed.  The  Solicitor«-6eneral  pointed  out  several  practical 
objections  to  the  Bill,  and  wound  up  his  speech  with  an  apposite 
quotation  from  M.  Montalembert's  '^  Political  Future  of  England.'^ 
Sir  Hugh  Cairns  was  followed  by  Mr.  Lowe,  who  coolly  assured 
his  audience  that  they  knew  nothing  about  the  matter,  and  that 
both  the  friends  and  the  enemies  of  the  measure  were  equally 
mistaken.  The  honourable  member  for  Kidderminster  guarded 
himself  from  any  similar  retort  by  wrapping  up  his  meaning  in 
such  a  cloud  of  enigmatical  words  that  it  was  perfectly  veiled 
fiom  sight.  He,  however,  laid  himself  open  to  one  hit  which 
Ht.  Whiteside  was  not  slow  to  plant.  If,  said  he,  a  man  dies  intes- 
iate,  the  law  should  make  sncdi  a  will  for  him  as,  supposing  him  to 
be  a  good  and  prudent  man,  he  would  make  himself,  and  therefore 
this  Bill  ought  to  be  passed;  clearly  implying  thereby,  as  the 
Attorneys-General  for  Ireland  pointed  out,  that  his  idea  of  a  good 
and  prudent  will  was  one  that  divided  the  land  among  the  children 
^'-^^a  sentiment  which  the  present  supporters  of  the  Bill  are  careful 
ito.  repudiate.  General  Thompson  followed,  end  made  a  feeble 
effort  to  answer  Sir  Hugh  Cairns  on  the  question  of  younger 
sons^  who,  he  said,  were  not  stinmlated  to  exertion  by  having  to 
depend  upon  thenisdves.  This  is  a  novel  doctrine  certainly, 
4mt  the  gallant  gcneraPs  explanation  of  it  was  still  more  remark- 
mbk«^  'Thdy  did  iiot  exert'  themselires^  he  said,  because  they  are 
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quartered  ou  the  public  service — and  do  not  become  merchants. 
Why,  what  does  the  man  mean  ?  Isn't  the  military  profession  as 
laborious  as  the  mercantile  ?  Isn^t  the  law,  or  literature,  or  the 
church  as  capable  of  developing  a  man's  virtues  and  energies 
as  the  notoriously  expansive  atmosphere  of  the  counting-house  ? 
and  isn't  it  absolutely  necessary  that  we  should  have  soldiers, 
lawyers,  and  clergy  ?  These  form  the  connecting  link  between 
the  aristocracy  and  the  people,  aristocratic  by  connection  and 
mediocratic  by  profession — who,  if  settled  down  on  some  petty 
fraction  of  the  paternal  estate,  would  degenerate  into  mere 
Squireens  inflated  with  family  pride,  untempered  by  the  know- 
ledge of  either  books^  men,  or  manners.  This  is  the  class  which 
in  all  ages  and  countries  has  dragged  down  the  aristocracy. 
Lord  Falmerston  wound  up  the  debate  with  a  manly  and  decisive 
speech  against  the  principles  involved  in  the  Bill,  which  was 
finally  thrown  out  by  271  to  76.  To  us  the  whole  question 
seems  to  hinge  simply  upon  this — arc  the  minority  to  be  relieved 
at  the  expense  of  the  majority,  or  vice  versd  f  Is  the  one  man  who 
is  crotchetty  to  prevail  over  the  ninety-and-nine  who  are  content 
with  the  present  system  ?  It  seems  very  hard  to  force  the  ninety- 
nine  to  take  the  trouble  of  making  a  will  in  ordec  that  the  one 
may  avoid  it.  He  who  wishes  to  depart  from  the  ordinary  system 
which  he  finds  established,  has  no  right  to  complain  if  he  has  a 
little  more  trouble  to  encounter.  Such  is  the  obvious  common 
sense  objection  to  the  measure.  But  there  are,  of  course,  high 
political  and  philosophic  grounds  on  which  the  maintenance  of  an 
hereditary  aristocracy  is  founded  that  we  have  not  touched  upon 
here.  Mr.  Locke  King's  Bill  strikes,  and  not  unintentionally,  at 
the  root  of  that  institution,  and  it  is,  of  course,  from  this  point  of 
view  that  it  demands  the  most  steady  and  strenuous  resistance. 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  above  debate,  Mr.  Headlam  tried  to 
get  up  a  little  private  rehearsal  of  the  forthcoming  Reform  debate, 
on  the  second  reading  of  Mr.  Collier's  ''Conveyance  of  Voters 
Bill."  He  was,  however,  put  down  by  the  Speaker,  and  the  discus- 
sion allowed  to  continue.  The  Bill  was  finally  carried  against  the 
disapproval  rather  than  the  opposition  of  the  Government,  by  a 
majority  of  29 — 143  to  172.  As  the  same  object  is  effected  by  the 
Government  Reform  Bill,  the  debate  was  sheer  waste  of  time.  But 
it  gave  the  small  fry,  who  could  not  hope  to  fight,  iv\  irp6fi(i\oim, 
a  chance  of  being  heard.  Lord  Palmerston,  Mr.  Edwin  James, 
and  Lord  John  Russell  supported  the  Bill,  though  the  latter  only 
did  so  for  the  sake  of  one  provision  contained  in  It,  t.  ^.,  the  mul- 
tiplication of  polling-places,  which  would  practically  have  the 
same  effect  as  the  Act  passed  last  year,  which  it  was  now  sought  to 
repeal ;  and  the  noble  Lord  expressed  himself  unfavourable  to  the 
disfranchisement  of  voters  which  the  old  prohibition  virtually 
accomplished.  Mr.  Huut,  Mr.  Newdcgate,  and  Sir  J.  Pakington 
opposed  the  Bill;  the  latter  taking  substantially  the  same  ground 
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as  Lord  John  Russell^  and  protesting  against  any  change  taking 
place  till  the  new  polling-places  had  been  determined  on. 

The  defence  of  the  country  and  of  the  colonies  came  up  for 
discussion  once  more  on  Friday^  March  4^  the  night  having  been 
marked  for  Supply.  Firsts  in  behalf  of  the  colonies^  with  par- 
ticular allusion  to  our  great  gold-producing  colony,  it  was  com- 
plained by  Lord  A.  Churchill  that  a  very  small  naval  force, 
amounting  only  to  two  or  three  vessels  of  diminutive  size^  were 
available  tor  the  protection  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  The 
subject  was  rendered  more  urgent  from  the  fact  that  the  French, 
who  owned  only  a  few  islands  in  the  Pacific  of  not  a  thousandth 
part  the  value  of  the  British  possessions  in  that  part  of  the  world) 
maintained  a  squadron  there  more  than  doubling  the  number  and 
strength  of  the  British  armament.  Sir  Charles  Napier,  recalling 
attention  from  the  Antipodes,  invited  the  Admiralty  to  pay  more 
regard  to  the  state  of  their  naval  defences  nearer  home,  and 
especially  to  the  channel  fleet.  There  were  half  a  do«en  Coast* 
guard  or  block  ships  confessedly  useless,  requiring  many  men, 
and  costing  much  money,  which  ought  forthwith  to  be  replaced 
by  really  efficient  vessels.  Ministerial  explanations  ensued  in  due 
course.  The  First  Lord  stated,  regarding  Australia,  that  the  fleet 
in  that  quarter  had  been  augmented  since  he  took  office,  and 
communications  were  in  progress  with  the  Colonial  Government, 
with  a  view  to  establishing  a  naval  station  on  an  island  near 
Sydney;  and  Sir  J.  Pakington  then  sought  to  nacify  Sir  C. 
Napier  by  assuring  him  that  the  exchange  of  the  old  block  ships 
for  more  serviceable  vessels  was  proceeding  with  all  prudent 
rapidity.  The  gallant  Admiral,  however,  would  not  let  the  question 
go  without  a  mvision,  in  which  he  obtained  37  votes  against  the 
ministerial  74. 

The  state  of  the  sister  service  was  afterwards  explained  by 
Greneral  Peel  when  moving  the  Army  Estimates.  In  figures  the 
account  stood  thus:  There  were,  of  all  ranks  and  "arms," 
229,657  men  attached  to  the  British  army.  This  was  the  number 
which  the  House  would  be  asked  to  vote,  being  6683  more  than 
last  year;  but  as  93,700  were  now  on  service  in  India,  the  number 
to  be  paid  and  maintained  out  of  the  Parliamentary  grant  was 
only  135,857.  The  gross  cost  for  this  force  was  estimated  for  the 
next  financial  year  at  j£12,668,060 ;  but  as  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment owed  an  arrear  of  ^€1,100,000,  which  would  be  duly 
liquidated  during  the  coming  twelvemonth^  he  wanted  only 
£11,668,060  from  the  House.  As  an  interesting  computation, 
the  War  Secretary  mentioned  that  each  infantry  soldier  cost  per 
annum  j£l8  1^.,  a  cavalry  soldier  of  the  line,  £31  13«.  Wdr, 
Boyal  Artillery  men,  £73  8«.  9rf.;  and  Royal  Engineers,  £84  2«.  5rf. 
Having  done  with  his  statistics,  General  Peel  went  on  to  astonish 
and  startle  the  House  by  his  description  of  the  performances  of 
the  Armstrong  gun.    This  novel  species  of  artillery  pi^cmiised  to 
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revolutionise  the. whole  syatem  of  war — ^not  slowly  and  by  degzeea, 
as  matchlocks  aod  culverin^  superseded  bows  and  catapults^  hni 
entirely  and  at  once.  Projectiles  from  this  instrument  could  be 
discharged  much  more  rapidly  than  shot  from  the  ordinary  can« 
non^  ranged  fivQ  miles  and  a  quarter^  penetrated  through  the 
thickest  iron  plates,  and  could  be  aimed  with  such  a  marvelloua 
accuracy  that  at  3000  yards  the  bullet  hit  its  mark  seven  timea 
oftener  than  the  common  ordnance  could  do  at  1000  yards ;  and 
if  compared  together  at  the  latter  distance^  the  superiority  of  tho 
Armstrong  gun  was  57  to  1.  The  weapon  was  deseribed  by  the 
Secretary  as  '^  a  breech-loading^  rifled^  wrought-iron  gun^  throwing 
a. projectile  which  answered  either  a  solid  or  hollow  shot^  a  shell^ 
or  a  common  case.  The  projectile  could  be  modified  so  as  to  be 
used  on  board  ship^  by  naval  batteries^  and  to  have  a  great  explo* 
sive  effect/^  It  was  satisfactory  to  know  that  England  has  acquired 
the  monopoly — at  any  rate  for  many  years  to  come — of  this  for- 
midable weapon.  The  "  patent "  is  secured  partly  by  securing 
the  secret— if  secret  there  can  be— of  the  invention;  but  with 
far  greater  certainty  by  possessing  the  manufacturing  skilli  without 
which  all  attempts  to  fabricate  the  deadly  instrument  must  proiw 
vain.  Hr.,  since  become  Sir  Williamj  Armstrongs  had  behaved, 
as  General  Peel  stated^  with  exemplary  liberality^  and  had  placed 
his  secret  and  his  services  at  the  entire  disposal  of  thfi  nation;  re-- 
fusing all  pecuniary  compensation  for  his  patent  rights  but  aooept*  . 
ing  an  office — that  of  "  Engineer  to  the  War  Department  for  Rifled 
Ordnance'' — with  a  salary  of  i£2000  per  annum,  antedated  for 
the  ten  years  which  he  had  spent  in  perfecting  his  invention. 

John  S.  Copley — Lord  Lyndhurst — possesses  an  hereditary  in- 
terest in  the  Royal  Academy.  He  has  also  enjoyed  a  personal 
connection  with  that  body,  which^  if  not  quite  so  intimate,  is  of  far 
older  date  than  that  of  any  living  man.  Seventy  years  ago  he  was  a 
guest  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Institution,  and  had  preserved 
its  acquaintance  ever  since.  On  this  evening  of  March  4  he  stood 
up  in  the  House  of  Lords  as  its  historian,  its  champion,  and  ita 
eulogist.  The  Academy  had  been  attacked,  not  as  heretofore  with 
vague  accusations  of  monopoly,  narrow^*mindedness,  and  self- 
seeking,  brought  by  disappointed  artists,  but  in  a  very  practical 
way,  as  receiving  Irom  the  State  gratis  accommodation  in  Trafalgar 
Square,  wben  it  ought  to  live,  like  other  wealthy  householders,  in 
its  own  premises,  and  above  all,  when  it  occupied  space  much 
wanted  for  other  purposes.  Lord  Lyndhurst  lafter  showing  the 
heavy  debt  which  the  public  owed  on  their  side  to  the  Academy, 
announced  that  its  managers  had  determined  to  build  a  house  of 
their  own.  They  had  refused  the  proffered  assistance  of  public 
money  for  this  purpose — wishing  especially  to  retain  the  privilege 
of  eiusting  as  protegees  of  the  Crown,  but  under  no  responsibility 
to  Parliament.  They  had,  nevertheless,  accepted  the  offer  of  a 
site  for  their  new  edifice  upon  the  national  demesne,  heretofore 
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known  aa  Barlington  House.  The  Premier,  Tvho  followed  the 
smbject  with  some  minwterial  explanation,  stated,  with  regard  to 
the  question  of  site,  that  the  space  which  the  Academy  should 
oecnpy  was  still  under  consideration.  The  Society  wanted  at 
least  half  the  whole  ai^a  of  the  Burlington  House  estate,  for 
wiich,  a  year  or  two  since,  the  nation  paid  £140,000.  This — it 
has  since  been  remarked  by  economical  members  of  the  Lower 
House — ^is  pnactically  equivalent  to  a  vote  of  £70,000,  and  if  the 
Royal  Academicians  accept  the  gift;,  they  cannot  repudiate  the  ac- 
companying condition  of  responsibility  to  Parliament.  Further, 
itJiaa  been  urged  that  the  boon  granted  to  the  Royal  Academy 
shoukl  be  shared  by  the  Water  Colour  Exhibition  and  other  Art 
Institutions.  The  question,  in  fact,  by  comriion  consent,  remains 
in  suspense,  and  will  have  to  be  determined  after  set  debates  in 
one  or  both  Houses,  before  a  brick  is  laid  or  a  pound  spent  upon 
the  new  domicile  for  the  Royal  Academy. 

On  the  18th  instant  the  subject  of  tne  Charles  et  Georges  was 
debated  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament ;  Lord  Wodehouse  moving 
for  the  production  of  papers  in  the  Lords,  and  Mr.  Kinglake  in  the 
Commons*  Our  readers  may  perhaps  recollect  that  in  the  month 
of  November,  1867,  the  aforesaid  vessel  was  captured  in  the  bay 
of  Gonducia  about  100  miles  from  Mozambique,  by  a  Portuguese 
sloop,  and  sent  home  as  a  slaver,  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  Portu- 
guBse  courts  of  law.  Two  objections  were  taken  to  this  proceed- 
ing by  the  French  Government — firstly,  that  the  condemned  vessel 
was  not  in  the  Portuguese  waters ;  and  secondly,  that  she  had  on 
board  a  French  "  Delegate,^'  or  Crovernment  officer,  whose  pre- 
sence placed  her  within  the  category  of  public  vessels,  which  are 
exempt  from  the  operation  of  the  municipal  law.  They,  there- 
foie,  at  once  demanded  the  release  of  the  alleged  slaver,  and 
offered  then  to  submit  the  question  at  issue  to  the  arbitration  of  a 
friendly  Power,  To  this  proposal  the  Portuguese  Government 
declined  to  accede,  and  it  was  at  this  point  that  the  British 
Government  first  became  implicated  in  the  aifair.  The  question 
was  considered  by  Parliament  under  two  distinct  aspects,  though, 
in  reality,  they  merge  in  one  another.  Tht  law  of  the  case  was 
the  principal  topic  of  discussion  in  the  Upper  House,  and  the 
conduct  of  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  in  the  Lower.  But,  in 
fact,  the  decision  of  the  first  point  involves,  to  a  great  extent, 
the  decision  of  the  second.  It  does  not  entirely;  because,  of 
course,  the  Ministry  were  acting  last  September  on  an  imper- 
fect knowledge  of  the  facts.  But  broadly  it  may  be  stated^  that 
if  the  Portuguese  had  the  law  Upon  their  side,  it  is  to  be  regret- 
ted that  the  British  Government  were  not  aware  of  it  in  time  to 
take  a  more  decided  tone  with  the  French ;  and  if  the  French 
had  the  law  upon  their  side,  it  is  equally  to  be  regretted  that  it  was 
not  known  in  time  for  England  to  have  at  once  pointed  out  to 
Portugal  the  impossibility  of  sustaining  her  position.     The  con- 
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Now  whether  the  Charles  et  George$  was  or  was  not  taken  in  Por- 
tuguese wateesi  appears  even  yet  to  be  a  moot  point.  She  was  more 
thw  a  gunshot  tma  the  ahore^  considered  by  Yattel  sufficient  to  re- 
move a  vessel  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  eoast^  and  itis  therefwe 
perfectly  possible  that  she  was  three  miles  distant.  The  French 
Government  seems  to  have  relied  fully  upon  this  fact  being  capable 
of  proof;  and  conceiving  it  to  be  so,  they  acted,  we  should  say,  with 
great  wiadom  in  resolving  to  stake  their  claim  upon  this  simple  issue, 
rather  than  oompUcate  the  question  by  raising  the  point  of  inter- 
national law  involved  in  the  presence  of  the  Delegate.  The  intro- 
duction of  this  argument  was  no  afters-thought — but  it  was  simpler 
and  easier  to  ad^  tiie  other  plea,  if  it  admitted^  as  they  supposed^ 
of  substantiation.  On  finding  however  that  some  doubt  was  cast 
on  the  allegation^  they  naturally  fell  back  upon  the  equally  in- 
di^pensablei  but  leas  perfectly  understood,  rights  which  the  presence 
of  the  Delegate  conferj^d  upon  them.  This  seems  to  be  the 
simple  explanation  of  the  matter;  and  the  efforts  of  the  Opposition 
to  prove  that  the  French  Government  never  thought  of  it  till  a 
later  stage  of  the  transaction,  «^pear  to  have  nothing  to  support 
them.  The  real  point  argued  was  this — for  the  heus  of  the  cap- 
turej  though  alluded  to  by  most  of  the  speakers,  was  not  positively 
asserted  by  any — ^whether  the  presence  of  the  Delegate  on  board 
the  captured  vessel  did  really  invest  it  with  that  character  which  is 
allowed  by  international  law  to  confer  the  exemption  in  question » 
Lord  Wodehouse  maintained^  on  the  one  hand,  that  it  did  not,  and 
that  none  but  armed  vessels  came  under  this  denomination.  Lord 
Grey  seemed  to  rely  upon  the  absence  of  any  expression  in  the 
French  d»q»atches  which  implied  any  claim  to  such  a  character. 
But  it  seems  to  us  at  least,  that  Lord  Kingsdown  in  the  House 
of  Lords  and  the  Solicitor-General  in  the  House  of  Commons 
successfully  established  the  affirmative.  Lord  Kingsdown^  whose 
great  ability  and  long  experience  of  the  subject-matter  of  the 
present  question  lent  additiond  weight  to  his  arguments, 
maintained  that  anything  showing  any  vessel  to  be  a  State 
vessel,  and  direatly  employed  by  the  State^  whether  armed  or 
nnarmed,  removes  her  from  within  the  pale  of  private  trading 
vessels  which  alone  are  subject  to  municipal  law.  This  position 
seems  well-nigh  incontrovertible.  States  can  only  be  judged 
by  States.  It  does  not  matter  how^  when,  or  where  the  cause  of 
offence  may  arise.  But  if  the  offending  party  represent  a  State, 
the  State  at  once  assumes  the  responsibility  of  his  actions^  and 
grants  or  refuses  satisfaction  to  an  equal  only.  Such  would  seem 
manifestly  to  be  the  intention  of  the  legal  maxim  quoted  by  Lord 
Wodehouse.  It  generally  applies  to  armed  vessels^  because  armed 
vessels  are  usually  selected  to  discharge  State  functions.     But 
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it  is  the  discharge  of  these  fanctions  and  not  the  possession  of 
arms^  which  constitutes  the  essence  of  their  character.  Both  bis 
Lordship  and  Sir  Hugh  Cairns  addaced  precedents  in  snppoft  of 
this  opinion,  to  which  no  answer  was  given.  But  even  if  we  waive 
the  genertd  principle  involved^  there  is  another  argument  in  reserve 
which  favours  the  character  daimed  for  herself  bv  the  ChttrhB  et 
Georges^  while  it  explains  the  absence  of  any  allusions  to  it  in 
the  French  despatches.  The  French^  no  donbt^  took  it  ft)r 
granted:  for^  on  the  20th  of  November^  a  week  before  the 
eeixure  took  place,  the  presence  of  these  delegates  on  -board 
French  ships  had  been  expressly  acknowledged  by  the  Governor 
of  Moeambique  as  conferring  a  public  character  upon  them,  and 
the  privilege  of  being  regarded  as  Qovemitient  vessels.  It  was 
urged,  indeed,  that  this  character  was  conferred  for  a  particuler 
purpose — that  is  to  say,  for  negotiating  the  impertatioii  of  fifee 
labourers  to  the  Flinch  colonies,  and  that  it  afforded  no  impunity 
to  crime.  But  this  argument  is  unworthv  even  of  the  honourable 
member  for  Kidderminster.  For  it  is,  of  course,  the  alleged  per- 
petration of  crime  on  which  the  municipal  courts  decide  in  any 
case.  Would  the  character  of  a  French  frigate  give  her  no  im« 
munity  from  seisure  after  the  perpetration  of  crime  F  1%e  troth 
or  fhlsebood  of  such  alleged  perpetration  is,  as  Mr.  Lowe  must 
know  well  enough,  the  very  point  to  be  determined^  and  to  be 
determined  in  one  set  of  cases  by  lawyers,  and  in  another  by 
diplomatists.  If  the  vessel  is  a  Government  vessel,  whatever  she 
does  can  only  be  taken  cognisance  of  by  the  Government  she 
representil.  if  she  is  not,  whatever  she  does  can  only  be  taken 
cognisance  of  by  the  properly-constituted  courts.  The  two  cha- 
racters cannot  be  mixed  up.  Nor  could  the  subsequent  conduct 
of  the  captain  divest  his  ship  of  that  character  which  the  presence 
of  the  t)elegate  conferred  upon  her  as  long  as  that  officer  remained 
on  board  and  was  a  free  agent.  On  the  whole,  Mr.  Lowe  did  not 
distinguish  himself  in  this  debate,  and  had  better  have  held  his 
tongue.  For,  having  sneered  at  the  English  consul's  (at  Mosam- 
bique)  declaration,  that  considering  the  nature  of  the  (Jovernor's 
late  proclamation^  he  would  not  have  advised  him  to  interfere 
with  the  Charles  et  Oeorges  had  he  known  she  was  a  French 
Vessel,  as  being  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  Oovcm- 
meut  that  employed  him,  he  discovered,  when  too  late,  that  the 
OoVt^mment  so  taunted  was  his  own.  Mr.  Lowers  residence 
in  Australia  should  have  made  him  more  wary  of  the  boomerang. 
Under  these  circumstances,  we  think  it  will  be  «een  that  the 
conduct  of  Lord  Malmesbury  required  but  little  justification, 
though  abundantly  justified  by  the  able  speech  of  Mr.  S.  Fitz- 
gerald. The  Portuguese  captain  had  exceeded  his  duty,  and  the 
Portuguese  refused  to  see  it.  They. insisted  on  bringing  under 
one  jurisdiction  what  was  only  amenable  to  another.     Provided 
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th^  wvoid  vefcraco  thi^  ftilse  step^  the  Emperor  was  willing  to  cbt]<> 
fonn  to  the  protocol  of  1856^  and  refer  the  point  to  arbitration: 
HacLLofd  Malmesbury  known  from  the  first  exactly  how  the  ease 
stood^  he  might  have  given  better  advice  to  the  Portuguese.  But 
we  don^t  see  what  more  he  could  have  said  to  Count  Walewski. 
That  no  delay  took  place  in  his  representation  to  the  French  and 
Portuguese  Governments  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  dates  of  the 
despatches  referred  to  by  Sir  Hugh  Cairns,  and  that  favourable 
terms  were  obtained  for  Portugal  is  sufficiently  shown  by  the 
consent  of  the  Marquis  De  Lisle  to  enlarge  the  terms  of  the  me- 
diatf6n^  and  instead  of  confining  it  to  the  question  of  ihdemnity, 
to  allow  it  to  embrace  the  whole  question  of  the  negroes  alleged 
to  have  been  unlawfully  taken  from  Portuguese  territory.  In  the 
House  of  Lords  the  motion  was  withdrawn.  In  the  Commons  the 
debate  was  adjourned. 

On  the  following  evening  the  second  reading  of  Mr.  Walpole's 
Church  Rates  Bill  produced  a  lively  debate,  in  which  Sir  J.  Tre- 
lawny,  Mr.  Sotheron  Estcourt,  Sir  6.  Grey,  Sir  J.  Pakington, 
Mr.  Lowe,  and  Mr.  Walpole  were  the  principal  speakers.  We 
hsLYe  nothing  to  add  to,  or  to  take  away  from^  the  arguments  we 
applied  to  tk^s  question  in  our  last  Number.  It  is  entirely  one  of 
detail,  and  though  Mr.  Walpole^s  machinery  was  a  little  compli> 
eated,  we  do  not  consider  that  that  was  any  iatal  objection  to  it. 
It  was  admitted  by  Lord  John  Russell  on  the  first  evening  of  the 
debate,  that  the  whole  question  had  now  reached  a  stage  in  which 
an  entirely  satisfactory  adjustment  of  it  was  hopeless.  The  choice, 
then,  seems  to  lie  between  a  settlement  that  cannot  fail  to  present 
some  unacceptable  features,  and  total  abolition.  Those  who 
assisted  to  throw  out  Mr.  Walpole^s  Bill  in  favour  of  the  latter 
alteniative  are  intelligible  enough.  But  those  who  did  so  in  the 
hopes  of  getting  better  tentns,  are,  we  fear,  strangely  blind  to  the 
signs  of  the  times.  The  debate  of  the  8th  instant  elicited  no  new 
aiiguments  or  facts  on  either  side,  and  is  chiefly  memorable  for  a 
passage  of  arms  between  Sir  George  Grey  and  the  Right  Hon. 
Baronet  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  in  which  it  must  be 
confessed  the  former  received  a  richly-merited  castigation.  Sir 
George,  after  acknowledging  that  he  approved  the  principle  of  the 
Bill,  which  is  the  only  thing  in  question  on  a  second  reading; 
declared  his  intention  of  voting  against  it,  because  he  objeoted 
to  its  details,  a  matter  to  be  argued  in  Committee ;  notwithistand-^ 
ing  the  fact  that  he  had  voted  when  in  office  for  Sir  W.  Clay's 
Total  Abolition  Bill,  to  the  principle  of  which  he  objected  because 
he  could  introduce  his  amendments  in  Committee.  On  what 
ground  he  could  vbte  for  the  second  reading  of  a  measure  to  th<i 
principle  of  which  he  objected  because  he  could  afterwards  amie»d 
it,  and  then  Vote  against  the  second  reading  of  one  the  pfincipte 
of  which  he  approved  when  it  was  equally  open  to  him  to  amend  it 
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in  the  same  way  Bad  more  in  aocordaBce  with  Fariiamentftry  «sage> 
not  on  factious  motiveB,  is  a  puazle  indeed.  We  have^  faoweYer> 
seen  the  same  kind  of  thing  before^  and  probably  shall  do  ao  aigain  c 

^  Kor  will  it  be  wondered  at  greatlY  if  thoae 
Who  are  deprived  of  unmeritea  treasures, 
As  of  old,  should  determine  the  men  to  oppose, 
The'  t^eir  conicieoces  Banotion  the  measfures/^ 

On  the  10th>  Sir  A.  Elton  moved  the  following  resolutions  :*^ 

''  L  That  this  Houae^  considering  that  chnnQh-rates  are  pro* 
ductive  of  frequent  strife  and  litigation»  and  have  c^aed  to  be 
levied  in  an  increasing  number  of  parishes^  deems  .it  adviaahle 
that  they  should  be  wholly  discontinued^  except  for.  payment  of 
existing  charges  thereon^  and  that  the  maintenance  of  the  fabric 
of  the  church  should  be  confided  to  the  zeal  and  liberality  of  the 
clergy  and  laity. 

'^2.  That  in  order  to  afford  every  facility  for,  the  free  exereiae 
of  that  zeal  and  liberality^  it  is  expedient  that  in  every  parish. the 
incumbent  and  churchwardens  should  form  a  corporation,  with 
power  to  takcj  hold,  and  manage  all  property  given  or  appropri- 
ated for  purposes  relating  to  the  parish  church,  and  to  administer 
the  income  thence  arising. 

''  3.  That  the  authority  of  the  present  vestry  in  every  parkh 
with  reference  to  the  parish  church  should  be  transferred  to  a  new 
vestry,  to  be  termed  '  The  Church  Vestry,'  to  consist  of  the  in- 
cumbent and  churchwardens,  and  those  parishioners  forming  part 
of  the  congregation  of  the  parish  church,  who  give  not  less  than 
a  -fixed  yearly  sum  to  its  funds,  the  present  vestry  retaining  its 
authority  in  secular  affairs. 

^'4.  That  the  churchwardens  should  be  chosen  exclusively  from 
the  meiabers  of  the  church  vestiy,  and  their  purely  secular  duties 
be  performed  by  the  overseers/^ 

These  resolutions,  after  a  short  debate,  were  withdrawn,  in  con- 
templation of  Sir  J.  Trelawny's  measure  coming  on  that  evening 
— which  was^  however,  found  impracticable. 

Since  Mr.  Disraeli  brought  in  the  ministerial  Reform  Bill,  the 
question  has  been  alluded  to  in  one  shape  or  another,  almost  every 
night*  On  this  evening  (the  10th),  among  various  questions 
more  or  less  entangling,  and  various  notices  more  or  less  miner 
tory,  Iiord  John  Sussell,  in  fulfilment  of  his  promise,  announced 
the  terms  of  the  amendment  which  he  had  tlurown  into  the  form 
of  a  resolution,  and  intended  to  interpose  upon  the  motion -for 
second  reading.  This  announcement  had  been  impatiently  ex- 
pected, and  was  listened  to  with  much  interest  by  members  of  idl 
psirtiea.  It  indicated  the  terms  of  the  memorable  discussion 
inbich  commenced  on  the  21st.  ^'  That  this  House  is  of  opinion 
that  it  is  neither  just  nor  politic  to  interfere  in  the  manner  pro^ 
posed  by  this  Bill  with  the  freehold  franchise  as  hitherto  exercised 
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in  tfoonties  in  Ibagkad  and  Wftlesj  mid  tbrt  no  readjasUDcat  of 
tlie  franduse  will  satisfy  this  Hoaae  or  the  cwiiiitrjr  which  does 
not  provide  for  a  greater  extenaion  of  the  aoifirage  in  cities  and 
boroughs  than  is  contemplated  in  the  present  measure/'  It  was  a 
mere  ceremony.  The  herald  blew  hia  trumpet  and  flaunted  his 
'^tabard/'  and  threw  down  his  gage  while  declaring  war  against 
the  Ministry  in  the  name  of  a  coalition.  At  the  time^  and  before 
the  battle  really  began^  the  performance  was  regarded  by  casual 
simstatmrs  as  being  tolerably  pretty  and  picturesque^ 

As  aonoceted  with  the  Savuiga'  Banks,  the  Govenmient  have  for 
many  vears  stood  in  a  false  position.  Many  depositors  beguile 
themselves  into  the  belief  that  the  nation  guarantees  their  invest* 
ments.  The  public  generally  fancy  that  the  national  vevennea 
are  in  no  way  pledged  for  the  repayment  of  DU»ieB  depouted  in 
these  estabhshments.  Both  eoMlusiona  are  erroneous.  Savings' 
Banks  may  fail^  and  have  failed,  through  mismanagement  or  fraud 
under  cireumstanoes  which  leave  the  unlucky  depositors  no  tide 
to  demand  repayment  from  the  treasuryi  mnr  even  a  ease  of  suf« 
fioient  urgency  to  elicit  the  benevolent  eonsideratioa  of  &e  House. 
Another  aspect  of  the  question,  which  Sir  H,  Willoug^by  has  so 
often  presented  for  legislative  edification,  relates  to  the  stodc* 
jobbing  opportunities  afforded  to  the  Gtovemment  when  deaUng 
with  the  huge  sums  entrusted  to  their  control  in  Savings'  Banks 
accounts.  The  House  of  Commons,  who  on  principle  refuse  to 
trust  auy  official  department  with  j£lQOO  which  is  not  duly  sane* 
tinned  by  a  vote  before  it  is  issued,  and  vouched  by  the  Audit 
office  before  it  is  passed,  dislike  the  idea  of  committing  to  the 
Government  the  full  and  absolute  control  over  a  fond  exceeding 
thirty  millions,  a  gross  amount  upon  which  the  average  invest* 
ment  and  disbursement  reach  an  aggregate  of  manv  millions 
sterling  every  year.  The  paiiicular  mo&  in  which  these  large  sums 
were  invested  by  the  Government  furnished  topies  for  a  lively 
debate  on  March  10th.  It  is  known  that  owing  to  the  fluctua- 
tions of  the  market  price  of  stock,  the  securities  held  by  the  Com-> 
missioners  on  account  of  the  Savings'  Banks  would  not  realise^ 
at  present  quotations,  enough  to  pay  the  depositors  by  at  least  two 
millions.  The  formal  point  on  which  the  discussion  arose  related 
to  an  operation  by  which  ie7,600,000  of  Exchequer  BiUs  had 
been  "  funded  "  by  the  Chaneellor  of  the  Exchequer  last  autiums. 
Mr.  Disraeli  explained  that  the  Savings'  Banks  Commissioneis  had 
invested  the  money  accruing  from  deposits  very  largely  in  the 
floating  securities  issued  during  the  Russian  war,  and  that 
finding  the  amount  of  these  bills,  for  whieh  he  observed  'Hhe 
maricet  was  always  delioate,"  inconveniently  large,  the  Commis^ 
sinners  had  been  relieved,  and  the  Savings'  Banks  benefited^  by  a 
conversion  of  between  seven  and  eight  millions'  worth  of  them  into 
stock. 

After  complaining  of  the  eomplication  still  existing  in  the 
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v«rio«»  MtboMiiniite  depaitaients  of  the  militafy  tyslaiii  liy  which 
poblio  bttBinfM  was  constaiitly  ddayed^  vni,  often  trmMM^ 
Captain  Ymaa,  on  Mandi  10^  moved  for  a  select  eomniittee  to 
inquire  into  thecMTganisation  of  the  army.  General  Peel  asaented^ 
under  a  proviso  that  the  inquiries  of  the  Committee  were  not  to 
be  supposed  to  trench  upon  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown^  or  to 
anogate  on  the  part  of  the  House  any  right  to  interfere  in  the 
lightest  way  with  the  discipline  or  command  of  the  army. 

The  respective  r^hts  of  English  and  French  subjects  to  catch 
fish  in  the  sea,  or  dry  them  when  caught  on  shore^  at  the  Bank  of 
Newfoundland^  had  been  made  the  subject  of  disputes^  to  which 
Lord  Bary^  who  had  recently  returned  from  that  quarter  of  the 
globcj  called  attention  on  March  10,  Attempts  were  made^  he 
observed^  in  various  treaties^  beginning  with  the  treaty  of  Utrecht 
in  1713,  to  settle  the  question.  But  treaties  depended  upon  inter*- 
pretations)  and  the  French,  adopting  their  own  reading  of  the 
arrangements,  were  constantly  claiming  more  than  rights,  which 
our  Ministers,  and  especially  at  the  Labradors,  at  different  periods 
had  conceded  more  than  was  consistent  with  British  interests.  The 
Colonial  Secretary  acknowledged  that  the  subject  was  most  im<- 
portant,  and  it  was  also  most  difficult,  having  absorbed  the  greater 
portiim  of  his  own  time  daring  the  past  autumn.  Amicable  nego- 
tiation, aided  by  the  mutual  good  understanding  of  the  two  Go- 
vernments, might  be  hoped  to  effect  a  just  reoon^ement  of  Eng- 
lish and  French  rights ;  and  as  a  means  to  that  end  a  mixed  com- 
mission WHS  about  to  be  nominated  who  would  investigate  the 
subject  on  the  spot,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  the  existing 
treaties  had  been  contravened,  and  how  they  could  be  better  ol^ 
served  in  future  by  both  parties. 

Mr.  W.  Williams,  with  a  blind  and  boundless  confidenee  in  the 
power  of  a  Select  Committee,  proposed,  on  Mareh  14,  that  before 
the  House  voted  any  money  for  the  Navy,  the  estimates  should  be 
passed  through  the  scrutiny  of  such  an  investigatory  apparatus. 
In  reply,  it  was  urged  that  the  subject  was  so  vast  and  so  hetero- 
geneous that  no  c<mimittee  could  possibly  undertake  it  with  the 
digfatest  chance  of  a  useful  result.  The  First  Lord  added  that, 
with  a  due  regard  to  the  limits  of  human  capacity,  three  different 
btanchea  of  the  inquiry  had  already  been  submitted  to  the  exami- 
nation of  three  separate  Boards  of  Commissioners,  whose  reports 
would  soon  be  ready.  After  some  considerable  discussion,  the  ob- 
vious faot  was  made  apparent  even  to  the  Member  for  Lambeth, 
and  the  motion  was  negatived  without  a  division. 

A  deplorable  incident  in  the  late  Indian  Mutiny  was  on  this 
evening  namted  and  denounced  by  Mr.  Gilpin.  The  26di 
regiment  of  Native  Infantry,  600  strong,  in  August,  1857,  was 
cantoned  at  Ujnalla.  Die  corps  had  served  wifch  distinction  and 
fidelity  under  our  flag.  In  the  month  above-mentioned  the  men 
wit€  disanned  by  way  of  precaution.    Some  misunderstanding 
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on  both  sides  afterwards  occurred — ^the  unarmed  Sepoys  rose  upon 
their  officers^  murdered  one  and  wounded  another^  and  then  fled 
from  the  station.  Subsequently^  while  making  their  way  to  Delhi^ 
they  were  again  attacked  by  the  Sikhs  and  villagers^  and  many 
were  killed;  the  rest  fled.  The  fugitives  were  pursued  by  the 
British  Deputy  Commissioner  of  the  district^  Mr.  Cooper^  and 
soon  overtaken.  After  a  faint  show  of  resistance^  they  were  over- 
powered and  made  prisoners^  and  on  the  following  morning  were 
all  put  to  death  without  mercy ;  the  greater  nmuber  being  shot  in 
batches,  and  the  rest  accidentally  suffocated  in  a  bastion  prison  in 
which  they  were  confined.  In  telling  this  story,  Mr.  Gilpin  omitted 
no  incident,  and  appended  many  comments  calculated  to  excite 
indignation,  against  Mr.  Cooper,  from  whose  own  account  of  the 
transaction  all  the  materials  were  derived,  and  who  had,  as  it  was 
admitted,  challenged  censure  by  the  flippancy  with  which  he  de- 
scribed the  tragedy.  Lord  Stanley  asked  the  House  to  pass  over 
the  event  in  solemn  silence.  This  he  said  was  the  most  appropriate 
exposition  of  the  legislative  judgment.  During  the  last  revolt  in 
India,  we  had  suffered  much  and  erred  frequently.  Sometimes  we 
had  been  irrationally  lenient,  sometimes  perhaps  too  severe.  But 
a  just  verdict  could  scarcely  be  returned  by  a  jury  empanelled  at 
many  thousand  miles'  distance  from  the  scene,  and  many  months' 
interval  from  the  transaction.  Concurring  in  this  opinion,  the 
House  allowed  the  subject  to  drop  without  another  word. 

On  the  I5th,  Sir  John  Trelawny  moved  the  second  reading 
of  the  Church  Rates  Abolition  Bill,  which  was  carried  by  a  ma- 
jority of  242  to  168.  The  speech  of  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert  on  this 
occasion,  though  containing  much  that  was  excellent,  is  a  capital 
specimen  of  the  purblind  style  of  policy  to  which  so  many  con- 
servative speakers  on  every  subject  are  liable.  He  said  he  should 
vote  against  Sir  J.  Trelawny's  motion — ^and  added  that  the  exist- 
ing state  of  things  was  preferable  '^to  that  which  would  be 
brought  about  if  Mr.  Walpole's  Bill  had  passed.''  Suppose  we 
grant  this — ^what  then?  The  existing  state  of  things  can  no 
longer  be  preserved.  It  is  not  as  if  there  was  any  doubt  upon 
this  subject — ^the  House  of  Comm^ms  has  pronounced  upon  it 
decisively.  We  regret  the  decision  deeply.  But  such  is  the  fact 
—and  sooner  or  later  the  Lords  must  follow  their  example.  The 
question,  therefore,  is  no  longer  between  total  abolition  and  the 
existing  state  of  things — and  it  is  absurd  to  place  it  in  this  light — 
the  question  is  between  total  abolition  and  a  compromise  of  some 
sort — and  unless  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert  would  hold  out  hopes  of  our 
obtaining  a  better  compromise  than  Mr.  Walpole's  Bill,  he  was 
bound  to  have  supported  it.  It  is  no  use  for  gentlemen  like  Mr. 
Sidney  Herbert,  to  come  down  session  after  session,  and  offer 
a  totally  unavailing  opposition  to  a  proposed  measure^  while 
they  shrink  from  contriving  or  supporting  any  counter  proposition 
which  might  possibly  have  a  chance  of  averting  its  worst  conse- 
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qufiuces.  All -the  time  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert  was  talking  of 
*^ opposing"  thia  Bill,  a  majority  was  sitting  under  bis  very  nose 
wlio  were  pledged  to  CAiry  it.  Under  tbese  circumstances  oppo- 
sition is  reduc^  to  h  simple  protest.  But  the  Chureb  requires 
jnore  active  and  practical  friendship  than  tbis.  Honourable 
members  niay  fancy  they  are  showing  their  attachment  to  her  by 
recording  tbese  useless  negatives :  but  our  own  opinion  is,  that 
liuch  frienda  are  the  most  dangerous  enemies ;  and  when  we  see 
gentlemen  pluming  themselvesi  as  Mr.  B.  Hope  did  recently  in  bis 
address  to  the  electors  of  Cambridge,  on  the  number  of  times  they 
have  acted  bx  this  manner,  we  are  pained  as  we  reflect  how  cheaply 
such  praise  is  purchased,  and  how  much  more  deserving  of  it  are 
those  who  make  some  honest  effort  at  positive  legislation  than 
either  the  fastidious  do-nothings  who,  sbickir^  all  real  work, 
daim  credit  for  superior  wisdom,  or  the  stupid  obstructives, 
who  are  as  terrified  at  novelty  as  owls  at  the  daylight.  Not  that 
we  exactly  mean  to  class  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert  unoer  either  of  these 
two  heads :  he  certainly  so  far  spoke  out  as  to  signify  his  approval 
of  Sir  Arthur  Elton's  scheme,  which  we  have  given  above. 

In  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  11th,  Lord  Derby,  in  reply  to  some 
remarks  from  Lord  Grey  introducing  a  motion  of  whicn  he  had 
given  notice  relative  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  Mission,  passed  a  high 
eulogium  on  the  public  spirit  displayed  by  that  gentleman;  and 
maintained  that  lus  mission  would  be  productive  of  beneficial  re- 
suks,  as  proving  our  anxiety  to  investigate  alleged  grievances,  and 
to  .promote  free  institutions.  On  the  same  day  Lord  Malmesbury, 
on  being  questioned  by  Lord  St.  Germams  relative  to  the  Procla- 
mation of  '^  Alexander  John  the  First,''  said  that  he  did  not  know 
whether  it  was  a  forgery  or  not ;  he  admitted  that  acts  of  illegality 
had  taken  place  in  the  Principalities,  but  declined  anticipating  the 
results  of  the  Congress. 

On  the  17th  of  March,  the  subject  of  Montenegro  eUcited  two 
very  satisfactory  speeches  from  Lords  Clarendon  and  Malmesbury. 
It  seems  that  the  four  Great  Powers  have,  with  the  full  approba- 
tion of  the  Forte,  determined  on  sending  out  commissioners  to  fix 
the  boundary  line  between  Montenegro  and  Bosnia,  with  a  view  to 
prevent  a  recurrence  of  those  lawless  inroads  in  which  the  moun- 
taineers have  been  in  the  habit  of  indulging.  A  detachment  of 
the  Boyal  Engineers,  under  Captain  Cox  and  Lieutenant  SitweU, 
is  accordingly  to  be  sent  out  fiK)m  this  country  for  the  purpose. 
It  was  the  announcement  of  this  circumstance  which  induced 
Lord  Clarendon  to  iqquire  under  what  conditions  this  interven- 
tion was  taking  place,  and  to  express  a  hope  that  no  covert  sur- 
render of  the  so^reign  rights  of  the  Porte  was  in  contemplation. 
Considering  the  well-known  disposition  of  France  and  Bussia  on 
this  question,  we  do  not  think  the  question  ill-timed;  yet  it  comes 
rather  curioualy  from  Lord  Clarendon,  who  pennitted  himself,  at 
the  Paris  Conferences,  to  credit  the  assertion  of  the  Russian  Pleni- 
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potentiary^  to  the  effect  that  Russia  was  exerciBing  no  political 
influence  in  Montenegro.  We  repeat  however  that,  apart  from 
the  asker,  the  question  is  well-timed.  It  is  only  last  suulmelr 
that  a  series  of  articles  appeared  in  a  notorious  pro-Russian 
journal,  Le  Nord,  containing  an  elaborate  argument  to  prove  that 
Montenegro  was  not  really  subject  to  the  Sultan;  and  the 
Empetor  of  the  French  himself  was  supposed  to  favour  this 
theory.  The  argument  was  fundamentally  unsound,  and  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  plainest  historic  facts,  but  it  showed  the  animus  even 
more  strongly  than  a  sounder  one;  and,  under  these  circum- 
stAnces,  we  were  exceedingly  glad  to  hear  from  Lord  Malmesbury*s 
lips,  that  the  Government  considered  ''the  integrity  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire  as  important  to  the  welfare  of  Europe,  and  the 
prevention  of  fUture  disturbances  and  Wars,  as  any  part  of  the 
public  Law  of  Nations  which  has  existed  since  the  Treaty  of 
Vifenna." 

Mr.  Gregory,  on  March  17,  moved  for  a  committee  to  inquire 
into  the  condition  and  to  suggest  improvements  in  the  British 
Museum.  There  were  collections  accumulated  and  materials  con- 
centrated in  that  establishment  which  it  was  itself  unable  to  utilize, 
but  which  it  was  most  inexpedient  to  waste.  Proposals  had  been 
made  on  various  hands,  for  the  better  employment  of  the  immense 
wealth  of  the  Museum  in  objects  of  curiosity,  of  instruction,  ot 
of  science.  These  however  generally  involved  a  dispersion  of  the 
property.  The  Books  were  to  be  left  in  Great  Russell  Street ;  the 
specimens  illustrative  of  natural  history  to  be  sent  to  one 
domicile,  the  antiquities  to  another,  and  so  on.  Mr.  Gregory 
wished  to  retaih  the  whole  in  a  single  edifice,  and  thought  that 
a  Select  Gotnmittee  might  contrive  the  means  for  obtaining  this 
result  by  a  judicious  enlargement  of  area  or  adjustment  of  space. 
The  question  was  debated  with  a  unanimous  assent  to  the  pro- 
position that  the  British  Museum  is  now  and  has  long  been 
suffering  under  a  state  of  chronic  congestion.  In  the  end  the 
motion  for  a  committee  was  adjourned,  with  the  consent  of  its 
proposer,  until  next  evening,  the  18th,  when,  through  the 
casualties  of  debate,  it  came  on  at  a  late  hour,  and  was  suffocated 
by  a  •'  count  out.** 

On  the  22nd  the  House  of  Lords  rejected  the  Bill  for  l^aliring 
Mnrriage  with  a  Deceased  Wife's  Sister  by  a  majority  of  ten. 

The  Reform  Bill. 

Oh  the  28tfa  of  February  Mr.  Disraeli  introduced  his  long-pro- 
mised measure  of  Reforpi.  We  shall  give  the  main  provisions  of 
this  Bill  as  shortly  as  possible.  Beginning  with  boroughs,  the 
honourable  gentleman  observed  :  It  was  proposed  not  to  alter  the 
limit  of  the  borough  franchise,  but  to  introduce  into  boroughs  a 
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new  kind  of  franchise^  founded  upon  personal  property^  and  to 
give  a  vote  to  persons  having  property  to  the  amount  of  jglO 
a  year  in  the  Funds,  Bank  Stock,  and  East  India  Stock ;  to  per- 
sons having  £60  in  a  savings-bank^  and  to  the  recipients  of  naval, 
military,  and  civil  semce  pensions,  amounting  to  £20  a  year. 
Lodgers  in  a  house  whose  aggregate  rent  was  £20  a  vear  would 
likewise  have  a  vote.  The  suffrage  would  also  be  conferred  upon 
graduates  of  the  Universities,  ministers  of  religion,  members  of 
the  legal  profession,  and  of  the  medical  bo^,  and  certain  school- 
masters. With  Fcgard  to  the  counties,  the  Oovemment  proposed 
to  recognise  the  principle  of  identity  of  suffirage  between  the 
counties  and  the  towns.  They  proposed  that  Boundary  Commis«« 
sioners  should  visit  the  boroughs  in  England^  re<4irrange  them, 
and  adapt  them  to  the  altered  circumstances  of  the  times ;  their 
appointment  would  be  delegated  to  the  Enclosure  Commissioners. 
The  effect  of  giving  to  counties  a  £10  franchise  would  be,  accord- 
ing to  the  estimate  of  the  Government,  to  add  to  the  county  con- 
stituency 200,000.  They  believed  that  the  uniformity  of  suffrage 
would  not  have  the  effect  which  some  persons  appreliended  of  lead- 
ing to  Electoral  Districts.  Having  laid  before  the  House  the  cha« 
racter  of  the  proposed  electoral  body,  he  next  proceeded  to  state 
how  it  was  proposed  they  should  be  registered,  and  how  they  were 
to  vote.  Overseers  of  parishes  would  be  required  to  furnish  a  list  of 
owners  as  well  as  occupiers,  which  would  be  a  self-acting  register* 
It  was  proposed  that  the  number  of  polling-places  should  be 
greatlv  increased^  that  every  parish  having  two  hundred  electors 
should  be  a  polling-place;  that  every  voter  should  vote  in 
the  place  where  he  resided,  and  that  those  who  liked  it  might 
vote  by  polling-papers  instead  of  going  to  the  hustings,  pre- 
cautions being  provided  against  fraud  and  personation.  Dis- 
carding the  principle  of  population,  and  accepting  as  a  truth  that 
the  function  of  that  House  was  to  represent,  not  the  voice  of  a 
numerical  majority  or  the  influence  of  a  predominant  property,  but 
the  various  interests  of  the  country,  the  Government  had  felt  it  to 
be  their  duty  to  see  whether  there  were  interests  not  represented, 
and  whether  the  general  representation  of  the  country  could  be 
matured  and  completed ;  and  they  proposed  to  add  four  members 
to  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  two  to  South  Lancashire,  and 
two  to  Middlesex;  and  that  the  following  towns  should  be  repre- 
sented : — Hartlepool^  Birkenhead,  West  Bromwich  and  Wednes- 
bury,  Burnley  and  Staleybridge,  Croydon  and  Gravesend.  As- 
suming that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  House,  its  numbers  ought  not 
to  be  increased,  means  must  be  found  for  the  representation  of 
these  interests,  and  those  means  had  been  found  before  in  similar 
circumstances,  and  in  the  same  constitutional  spirit.  He  promised 
that  a  schedule  of  places  now  sending  two  members  to  Parliament 
which  it  was  intended  should  hereafter  return  only  one  each 
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should  be  laid  before  the  House  on  the  morrow ;  but  the  names 
being  loudly  called  for,  ]Mr.  Disraeli  read  the  following  list : — 

Honiton.  Wells.  Ludlow. 

Thetford.  Richmond.  Andover. 

Totness.  Marlborough .  Knaresborough. 

Harwich.  Leominster.  Tewkesbury. 

Evesham.  Lymlngton.  Maldon. 

On  the  21st  of  March  Lord  John  Russell  moved  his  amende 
ment  to  the  Government  Reform  Bill.  His  speech  though  short 
embraced  all  the  objections  which  the  Opposition  have  yet  brought 
against  it,  which  are  four  in  number.  First,  that  to  confine  the 
vote  of  the  40^.  freeholder  in  boroughs  to  the  borough  in  which 
his  freehold  is  situated,  instead  of  allowing  it  as  before  to  give 
him  a  vote  for  the  county,  is  unjust.  Secondly,  that  to  introduce 
the  40s.  freehold  into  boroughs  will  promote  the  manufacture  of 
faggot  votes.  Thirdly,  that  uniformity  of  franchise  will  lead  to 
electoral  districts.  Fourthly,  that  the  Bill  does  not  provide  suffi- 
ciently for  the  enfranchisement  of  the  working  classes.  These 
severed  objections  were  variously  repeated  by  different  members  of 
the  Opposition,  and  variously  answered  by  different  members  of 
the  Government.  But  the  arguments  of  the  several  combatants 
admit  of  being  stated  with  considerable  brevity.  In  reply,  then, 
to  the  first  objection,  it  was  m*ged  by  Lord  Stanley,  that  it  was 
not  more  fair  that  a  resident  in  a  borough  should  be  able  to  vote 
for  the  borough  as  an  occupier,  and  for  the  county  as  a  freeholder, 
than  that  the  resident  in  a  county  should  be  able  to  vote  twice 
over  in  virtue  both  of  his  occupation  and  his  freehold  franchise* 
This,  of  course,  was  said  of  those  residents  in  boroughs  who 
happen  to  possess  both  qualifications,  the  40^.  freehold  and  the 
£10  occupancy,  who  will  in  the  next  generation  stand  in 
exactly  the  same  position  as  the  residents  in  a  county,  who,  under 
the  Chandos  clause,  had  both  the  40^.  freehold  and  me  £50  occu- 
pancy— they  will  only  have  one  vote.  In  regard  to  those  persons 
who,  living  in  boroughs,  possess  only  the  40s.  freehold,  and  con* 
aequently  have  only  hitherto  been  able  to  vote  for  the  counties,  it 
was  said  with  equal  truth  that  to  transfer  a  man's  vote  from  the 
locality  in  which  he  is  not  interested  to  the  locality  in  which  he  is, 
and  to  make  him  one  of  a  constituency  of  500  instead  of  5000, 
could  not  very  accurately  be  termed  a  hardship,  and  could  by  no 
possible  perversion  of  the  term  be  styled  disfranchisement.  It 
was  further  shown  by  Sir  Hugh  Cairns  that  the  transference  of 
the  40s.  borough  freeholder  from  the  county  constituency  into  the 
borough  constituency  was  after  all  but  an  extension  of  the  princi- 
ple adopted  at  the  last  Reform  Bill,  when  all  borough  freeholds 
above  the  value  of  j610,  which  previously  gave  a  vote  for  the 
county,  were  restricted  to  the  boroughs*     If  the  measui*e  of  Mr. 
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Disraeli^  then^  is  a  measure  of  disfranchisement^  so  was  the  mea- 
sure of  Lord  John  Russell,  who  now  comes  down  to  taunt  him 
with  it.  While,  with  regard  to  the  policy  of  this  clause,  as  dis- 
tinct from  its  justice^  the  Solicitor-General  pointed  out  that  the 
abstraction  of  this  class  of  voters  from  the  county  constituencies 
was  more  than  compensated  for  by  the  200,000  £10  householders 
now  thrown  into  them. 

With  regard  to  the  creation  of  fictitious  votes,  the  answer  of 
the  Government  was,  perhaps,  less  complete.  Lord  Stanley, 
indeed,  observed,  with  great  common  sense,  that  the  changed 
conditions  of  society  at  the  present  day  were  incompatible  with  the 
theory  of  resident  voters;  and  also  that  if  residence  were  re« 
quired  in  boroughs  there  could  be  no  reason  for  not  requiring  it 
in  counties;  since  the  old  principle  that  ownership  was  the 
qualification  for  the  latter,  and  occupation  for  the  former,  has  been 
infringed  by  the  Chandos  clause.  It  seems  probable,  however, 
from  the  observations  of  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  at  a  later  period 
of  the  debate,  that  this  particular  provision  may  be  withdrawn. 
Mr.  Walpole  also,  who  spoke  on  March  24th,  thought  that 
Government  had  not  succeeded  in  obviating  this  objection. 

On  the  important  question  of  the  uniformity  of  franchise,  we 
consider  the  arguments  of  Lord  Stanley  and  Sir  Hugh  Cairns  to 
be  unanswerable.  The  principle,  said  Lord  Stanley,  upon  which 
the  distinction  rested  of  an  ownership  franchise  for  the  counties 
and  an  occupancy  franchise  for  the  boroughs  has  been  already 
surrendered.  It  was  surrendered  by  the  Chandos  clause,  which 
gave  an  occupancy  franchise  to  the  counties:  and  the  general 
admission  that  that  franchise  requires  to  be  lowered  to  some  ex- 
tent, is  a  still  further  infringement  of  the  principle.  This  does 
away  with  the  difference  in  kind ;  and  as  we  ourselves  *  pointed 
out,  the  difference  in  degree  is  hardly  perceptible  between  the 
4iOf.  freeholder  and  the  dElO  householder.  Such  being  the  case, 
the  argument  of  the  Solicitor-Greneral  comes  in  with  unqualified 
force.  Having  referred  to  Lord  John  Russell^s  own  proposal  to 
reduce  the  occupancy  franchise  in  counties  to  jSlO,  he  pro- 
ceeded— 

''Well,  now  it  is  said,  '  Tou  may  reduce  the  county  franchise,  but  vou 
must  not  hare  the  same  franchise  in  boroughs  as  in  countiefl.'  What  then 
is  the  consequence  ?  We  hare  seen  one  agitation  bringine  the  county 
fraDchise  down  to  £  10.  Apply  the  principle  of  not  having  a  unuorm  firanchise 
in  boroughs  and  counties,  and  jou  must  lower  the  borough  franchise 
below  the  county  franchise.  (Hear,  hear.)  Shall  I  say  what  will  happen 
next  ?  The  next  thing  will  be  a  repetition  of  that  process.  (Hear,  hear.) 
When  the  borough  franchise  is  at  i;5,  and  the  county  at  ^10,  you  will  have 
an  agitation  to  bring  the  £10  to  £6.  It  may  not  succeed  in  one  year,  nor  in 
two,  but,  after  a  time,  when  right  hon.  gentlemen  have  first  voted  against 
it  and  then  for  it,  that  proposition  will  be  carried.  But  then  will  step  in 
the  objection  agaonst  uniformity,  and  you  will  have  to  lower  the  £5  borough 
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franchige.  (Cheers  and  counter  cheers.)  And  thus  we  shall  go  on,  after 
the  fashion  of  what  is  called  a  Dutch  auction,  auctioning  the  counties  against 
the  horoughs,  the  boroughs  against  the  counties,  always  adhering  to  this 
cardinal  principle,  and  to  that  only,  that  the  franchise  in  boroughs  must  be 
lower  than  that  in  counties.  (Hear,  hear.)  Where  that  wiU  end  I  can 
imagine,  but  I  am  surprised  that  such  a  system  should  find  favour  with 
some  hon.  w^pib^rs,  who  seem  to  approve  it.'' 

This  question  admits,  as  it  seems  to  us,  of  being  placed  in  a 
variety  of  lights.  For  instance,  either  the  introduction  of  the  £10 
franchise  into  counties  will  introduce  the  regular  town  element 
into  the  constituencies  or  it  will  not*  If  it  will,  then  Lord  John's 
own  proposal  would  have  equally  destroyed  that  distinction  which 
he  is  now  so  anxious  to  keep  up.  For  the  reduction  of  the  borough 
franchise  would  have  made  little  difierence  in  the  matter :  the  £10 
man  in  the  towns  is  the  distinctive  and  differential  element  in  his 
constituency,  and  if  this  element  had  been  carried  into  the  eounties 
the  two  constituencies  would  have  been  intermingled.  But  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  £10  man  in  counties  will  not  introduce  the  same 
dement  that  he  represents  in  towns — ^if,  that  is  to  say,  identity  of 
suffrage  does  not  necessarily  imply  identity  of  interests — ^then  the 
present  measure  is  unaffected  by  this  particular  objection.  This 
dilemma  is  a  conclusive  answer  to  Lord  John  Russell.  To  those 
who  draw  their  objections  from  a  point  higher  up  the  stream  of 
discussion,  and  object  to  any  alteration  at  all,  we  would,  after  re- 
ferring them  to  Lord  Stanley's  argument,  speak  as  follows :  Here 
is  a  large  area  of  ground  known  as  a  county,  in  which  are  situated 
some  half  dosen  smaller  areas  known  as  boroughs:  at  present 
these  smaller  bodies  and  larger  bodies  return  respectively  the  same 
or  nearly  the  same  number  of  representatives — a  body  of  five 
hundred  electors  returns  two  members,  and  a  body  of  five  thou- 
sand returns  two  members  j  you  believe  that  this  is  a  desirable 
distinction  to  keep  up,  and  greatly  preferable  to  throwing  the 
smaller  and  the  larger  into  a  crucible,  fusing  them  down  into  one 
body,  and  bringing  them  out  again  in  the  shape  of  electoral  dis- 
tricts :  and  then  we  are  told  that  a  distinctive  franchise  is  neces- 
sary to  perpetuate  this  difference,  and  to  prevent  this  amalgama- 
tion. Now,  if  what  you  mean  by  this,  we  would  say,  is  simply 
that  theoretically  it  is  a  good  thing  to  have  two  classes  of  consti- 
tuencies in  the  countiy,  and  that  therefore  you  will  create  them 
by  artificial  means,  such  as  a  difference  of  suffrage,  where  they 
dp  not  exist  naturally,  we  reply  that  such  a  distinction  can 
only  stand  as  long  as  it  p^s^s  unquestioned.  It  is  purely 
arbitrary,  and  the  people  aggrieved  by  it  have  a  right  ^to 
demand  its  removal  whenever  they  choose.  But,  if  it  be  said  that 
the  distinction  of  suffrage  is  in  fact  only  one  mode  of  giving  ^t^ti 
to  a  difference  which  existed  before  representative  govemment;Wd8 
thought  of,  and  would  do  after  it  was  annihilated,  then  we 
very  well  inquire^  whether  it  will  not  remain  after  the  said 
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tinction  is  abolished.  That  difference^  we  maintain^  is  founded 
on  the  inevitable  difference  of  character  between  an  urban  and  a 
rural  population^  and  is  perfectly  independent  of  such  an  accident 
as  the  rent  a  man  pays  for  his  house.  Does  the  fact  of  his  paying 
fifty  pounds  assimilate  the  farmer  to  the  shopkeeper  or  lawyer  who 
pays  fifty  pounds  too  f  Not  in  the  least.  Neither  will  the  fact 
of  his  paying  ten  pounds  assimilate  the  countryman  to  the  towns- 
man.  A  hundred  potent  and  invisible  influences  surround  the 
two  men  from  their  cradle^  and  create  a  barrier  between  them 
which  no  artificial  distinction  could  create^  nor  the  removal  of  it 
throw  down.  When  that  natural  and  inveterate  barrier  is  re« 
moved^  then  we  may  have  electoral  districts^  but  not  till  then. 

As  regards  the  working  classes^  the  Government  was  well  de« 
fended  by  Sir  Bulwer  Lytton.  The  speech  of  Sir  James  Graham 
added  nothing  in  reality  to  that  of  the  noble  Lord^  the  member 
for  the  city  of  London,  except  an  objection  to  the  system  of  poll- 
ing papers,  which  does  not  seem  at  one  with  the  opinions  of  the 
House  generally.  He  repeated  the  objection  that  by  taking  the 
40«.  borough  freeholders  out  of  the  counties,  you  would  be  taking 
out  the  liberalising  element ;  quite  forgetting  that,  by  the  intro- 
duction of  the  £\Q  franchise  this  element  would  be  poured  back 
again  in  increased  quantity. 

Sir  John  Fakington  in  reply,  whose  speech  was  most  inade- 
quately given  in  the  summary  of  the  Times,  said  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  consider  the  passage  of  the  resolution  equivalent  to 
the  rejectimi  of  the  Bill. 

Mr.  Gladstone  moved  the  adjournment  of  the  debate  on  Monday 
night,  March  28th. 

We  may  note,  in  conclusion,  how  completely  the  opinions  put 
forward  in  the  Universal  Review  on  the  subject  of  the  small 
boroughs  have  been  confirmed,  not  only  by  the  Government  mea- 
sure, but  by  the  general  tone  of  the  deoates,  in  which  their  utility 
has  been  fidly  recognized,  and  the  importance  of  that  mixed  class 
which  they  interpose  between  the  landed  and  commercial  interests 
much  dwelt  upon. 
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THE  LATE  REV.  F.  W.  ROBERTSON.* 

In  this  age  of  universal  bookmaking^  when  every  parson  brings 
out  his  volume  of  Sermons^  or  Commentaries,  when  every  traveller 
must  publish  his  Wanderings,  or  Rough  Notes  of  a  Journal,  and 
the  ladies  who  write  Novels  are  as  numerous  as  the  ladies  who 
read  them,  we  may  count  on  the  publication  of  a  certain  annual 
amount  of  Remains,  or  Letters  of  the  late  So-and-So,  edited  by 
his  wife,  brother,  or  some  near  relative  or  friend.  Next  to  seeing 
one's  self  in  print,  comes  the  pleasure  of  presenting  "  one  of  the 
family  '*  to  a  reading  and  writing  public.  Our  pride  is  gratified, 
perhaps  our  sorrow  assuaged,  by  the  thought  that  we  are  thereby 
doing  a  service,  aUke  to  departed  worth,  and  to  living  ignorance  of 
departed  worth. 

With  the  kindlier  feelings  generally  implied  in  publications  of 
this  sort  the  gentle  critic  will  hardly  care  to  quarrel,  whatever  he 
may  think  of  the  want  of  judgment  and  good  taste  such  me- 
morials too  often  show.  In  most  cases  the  main  result  of  their 
perusal  will  only  be  a  wish  that  they  had  been  left  in  the  original 
manuscript,  or  printed  merely  for  '^  private  circulation."  It  is 
punishment  enough  for  our  sins  to  be  bored  by  writers  in  the 
flesh:  the  dead  should  generally  be  suffered  to  rest  quietly  in 
their  graves.  Unless,  like  the  ghost  in  Hamlet,  they  have  some- 
thing very  particular  to  say,  they  should  not  be  dragged  from 
their  hiding-places,  to  abuse  the  public  ear  with  utterances  such  as 
any  of  us  may  daily  hear  in  any  respectable  household.  Still  less 
excuse  may  we  find  for  those  who  outrage  social  decencies,  and 
trample  on  domestic  rights,  by  recording  for  the  public  benefit 
those  very  words  or  actions  of  the  dear  departed,  on  which  the 
seal  of  a  sacred  privacy  seemed  most  unmistakably  set. 

About  once  in  a  twelvemonth,   however,   we  are  inyited  to 

♦  Sermons.    By  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Robertson,  M.A.    Smith,  Elder  &  0<x 
Lectures  and  Addresses,  chiefiy  to  the  Working  Men,  By  the  Rev.  F.  W. 
Bobertflon,  MA.    Smith,  Elder  &  Co. 
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hearken  to  Bome  voice  from  the  grave,  of  such  winning  sweetness 
and  rare  depth,  that  we  cannot  bat  listen  rapturously,  and  be 
thankful  for  what  we  hear.  Such  a  voice  has  lately,  we  think, 
been  making  itself  heard  with  sufficient  clearness  in  the  various 
volumes  of  sermons  and  lectures  already  published  by  the  friends 
of  the  late  Rev.  F.  W.  Robertson,  of  Brighton.  The  number  of 
editions  to  which  some  of  these  have  already  attained,  attests  the 
growth  of  an  influence  which  we  would  fain  help  to  spread  yet 
further, — the  influence  of  a  large  heart  and  fine  intellect  revealed 
in  tones  of  simple  earnestness,  and  adorned  with  images  of  rare 
poetic  beauty.  Of  writings  such  as  these  we  hail  the  appearance, 
as  of  fresh  aids  to  the  cause  of  true  religion,  and  eloquent  pro- 
tests against  all  one-sided  views  of  things  in  general,  and  all 
narrow  theological  leanings,  in  whatever  form  displayed.  They 
will  seive,  too,  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  a  man  who  deserves  a 
foremost  place  in  the  ''quiet  ranks''  of  the  Church  of  England. 
As  a  sample  of  her  especial  producing,  he  may  fairly  claim  to 
rank  with  such  stars  as  Heber  and  Arnold,  the  real  salt  of  our 
modern  Christianity,  the  men  of  fine  breeding,  varied  scholarship, 
graceful  earnestness,  and  true  Catholic  spirit,  such  as  perhaps  no 
other  Church  can  show.  That  there  might  be  more  such  in  the 
world,  must  ever  be  the  prayer  of  all  whose  ears  are  stunned  with 
the  jarring  of  hostile  sects,  and  shocked  by  the  narrow  bigotry  of 
so  many  among  the  loudest  professors  of  the  Faith  whose  aim  and 
essence  was  to  be,  ''  Love,  peace,  and  good-will  to  men."  From 
the  windy  commonplaces  of  Exeter  Hcdl,  and  the  angry  twaddle 
of  Convocation,  one  turns  with  increased  pleasure  to  the  gentle 
utterances  of  one  who,  however  fiercely  asstoled,  was  never  known 
to  answer  an  opponent  according  to  his  folly. 

The  published  sermons  of  the  late  Mr.  Robertson  are,  for  the 
most  part,  but  dim  reflections  of  those  he  really  preached. 
Having  that  rare  gift  of  ready  preaching,  to  which  so  many  pretend 
who  have  it  not,  he  seldom  wrote  more  than  the  rough  notes  of 
his  actual  sermons.  For  the  form  in  which  those  sermons  now 
appear,  we  are  indebted  chiefly  to  some  of  his  admirers,  at  whose 
request  he  dictated  or  wrote  out  his  "  Recollections  "  of  the  dis- 
course previously  delivered.  In  such  a  process  they  must  have 
lost  somewhat  of  their  first  beauty ;  something  of  that  peculiar 
freshness  and  fire  which  even  the  most  faithful  memory  can  hardly 
ever  renew.  And  of  course  the  charm  of  the  speaker's  persontu 
presence  is  wholly  wanting.  This  alone,  as  all  who  heard 
him  can  testify,  was  very  great.  The  sight  of  that  earnest  coun- 
tenance, now  flashing  over  with  flne  enthusiasm,  now  lightening 
with  noble  scorn,  now  darkling  with  mournful  sympathy,  would 
have  lent  a  flavour  to  the  poorest  discourse.  His  eyes  and  voice 
would  have  made  the  fortune  of  a  merely  popular  preacher.  Still 
the  sermons  in  their  present  shape  are  a  legacy  not  to  be  despised 
by  those  who  read  sermons  aa  well  as  listen  to  them.    They  at 
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least  do  fall  justice  to  the  character  of  the  man.  As  you  read 
them  they  even  seem  to  form  before  the  mind's  eye  a  bodily  image 
not  unlike  the  real  person^  as  he  spoke  from  the  pulpit,  or  stood 
fisteotiig  by  the  bedside.  His  mental  figure  stands  out  clearly 
enough.  You  cannot  read  long  without  recognising  in  every  page 
the  scholar's  learning  and  the  poet's  keen  sensibility,  combined 
with  and  enhancing  the  finished  ease  of  a  thorough  gentleman, 
and  the  genuine  humility  of  a  pure-hearied,  much-loving, 
Christian. 

Mr.  Robertson's  preaching  was  peculiarly  evangelical  and 
popular,  in  the  largest  and  purest  sense  of  those  words.  Free 
from  all  affectation  and  self^consciousness,  abhorring  all  cant 
phrases  and  party  watchwords,  it  aims  to  win  the  heart,  either  by 
direct  appeals  to  its  highest  and  deepest  emotions,  or  indirectly 
through  the  outflowings  of  a  clear  intellect,  a  refined  yet  Catholic 
taste,  and  a  warm  imagination  as  tremulously  alive  to  every  out- 
ward impression,  as  the  ^olian  harp  to  every  breath  of  heaven. 
It  reminds  you  of  a  fair  English  landscape  blooming  softly  in  the 
chequered  sunlight  of  a  mellow  summer  day;  changing  its  hues 
with  every  motion  of  the  light  clouds  above;  its  features  never 
quite  the  same  for  two  minutes  together;  yet  the  whole  of  it,  hill 
and  dale,  and  wood  and  water,  seeming  ever  bathed  in  one  gentle 
harmonising  glow  of  silent  loveliness.  Other  sermons  may  inte- 
rest us  with  a  display  of  metaphysical  subtlety,  or  high  speculative 
skill,  of  great  fertility  of  illustration,  or  wide  range  of  critical 
discernment.  But  hardlv  any,  we  think,  can  touch  the  heart  and 
purify  the  feelings  like  tnose  of  Mr.  Robertson.  They  glow  all 
over  with  a  spirit  of  unbounded  love  and  noble  sympathy  with 
the  better  part  of  our  common  nature.  They  show  now  he  looked 
into  the  world  about  him  *'  with  larger,  other  eyes ''  than  those  of 
a  bigot  or  a  Gallio.  Out  of  the  fulness  of  his  heart  his  mouth 
speaks  words  of  loving  pity  for  the  weakest  and  most  misguided. 
His  eye  discovers  'Hhe  soul  of  goodness  in  things  evil,"  when 
other  eyes  would  see  the  evil  alone.  Instead  of  dooming  to  hell 
all  whose  opinions  differ  from  his  own,  he  would  even  find  room 
in  heaven  for  men  who  hold  opinions  the  most  shocking  to  his  own 
sense  of  moral  and  religious  truth.  That  men  are  better  than  their 
creeds,  is  a  belief  which  he  never  loses  an  occasion  to  impress  upon 
his  hearers.  It  is  Popery  and  Puseyism  that  he  hates,  not  Papists 
and  Puseyites.  For  the  honest  unbeliever  he  can  make  the  largest 
allowance,  however  much  he  may  shudder  at  his  unbelief.  Far 
worse  than  that  in  his  eyes  seems  the  blasphemy  of  those  who 
suspect  dishonesty  in  the  mere  dissent  from  this  or  the  other  article 
of  popular  belief.  His  own  experience,  on  the  contrary,  leads  him 
rather  to  hold  with  one  who  reflects  so  many  moods  and  windings 
of  modem  thought,  that 

'*  There  is  more  faith  in  honest  doubt, 
Believe  me,  than  in  half  the  creeds/' 
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Far  preferable  to  "  that  senseless  deadness  which  most  take  for 
believing ''  did  he  deem  the  condition  of  those  who  straggle, 
however  blindly,  towards  the  light ;  whose  very  doubts  and  ques* 
tionings  spring  from  a  heartfelt  longing  to  attain  that  truth,  which 
belief  at  second-hand  can  never  realize.  ''When  such  men  do 
believe/' — he  frankly  remarks — "it  is  belief  with  all  the  heart 
and  soul  for  life/' 

The  kindly  philosophy  of  the  man  is  not  a  little  enhanced  by 
the  noble  frankness  which  dares  to  utter  opinions  not  too  often 
held  by  popular  preachers.  How  few,  comparatively,  have  the 
fairness  to  comprehend,  or  the  courage  to  avow,  that  all  truth  is 
not  contained  within  the  narrow  compass  of  a  particular  creed, 
that  errors,  seemingly  the  most  absurd,  are  but  coatings  more  or 
less  numerous  of  the  truths  that  lurk  within ;  and  that  only  by  the 
admission  of  those  truths  can  we  hope  to  get  rid  of  the  surround* 
ing  errors?  But  this  Mr.  Robertson  specially  insists  on  in  a 
noble  passage,  from  which  we  can  only  quote  one  paragraph. 

''....  Recollect  how,  before  Christ's  time,  mere  negations  failed 
to  uproot  Paganism.  Philosophers  had  disproved  it  bj  argument :  satirists 
had  covered  it  with  ridicule.  It  was  slain  a  thousand  times,  and  yet 
Paj^ism  li?ed  on  in  the  hearts  of  men  :  uid  those  who  gave  it  up  returned 
to  it  again  in  a  dying  hour,  because  the  disnrovers  of  it  nad  given  nothing 
for  the  heart  to  rest  on  in  its  place.  But  wnen  Paul  dared  to  proclaim  of 
Paganism  what  we  are  proclaiming  of  Virgin-worship,  that  Paganism  stood 
upon  a  truth,  and  taught  that  truth.  Paganism  fell  for  ever.  The  Apostle 
Paul  found  in  Athens  an  altar  to  the  unknown  Qod.  He  did  not  announce 
in  Athens  lectures  against  heathen  priestcraft ;  nor  did  he  undertake  to 

Srove  it,  in  the  Areopagus,  all  a  mystery  of  iniquity,  and  a  system  of 
amnable  idolatries  ; — ^that  is  the  mode  in  which  we  set  about  our  contro- 
versies— ^but  he  disengaged  the  truth  from  the  error,  proclaimed  the  truth, 
and  left  the  errors  to  themselves.  The  truth  grew  up,  and  the  errors 
silently  and  slowly  withered.'* 

Of  course,  the  preacher  who  saw  good  lurking  everywhere,  and 
inveighed  against  the  fierceness  of  theological  warfare  as  fatal  to 
the  very  spirit  of  Christianity,  laid  himself  open  to  many  a  shaft 
from  the  quivers  of  hostile  sects.  Belonging  as  he  did  to  no 
recognized  party  in  the  Church,  or  out  of  it,  he  was  sure  to  be 
attacked  by  all  parties.  Hard  names  were  flung  at  him  from 
opposite  sides  of  the  theological  arena.  Men  who  only  saw  bits 
of  his  character  charged  him  with  heresies  the  most  irreconcilable. 
According  to  their  several  stand-points  they  set  him  down  as  High 
Churchman  or  Low  Churchman,  Rationalist,  Socialist,  and  so 
forth.  To  all  such  charges  his  own  sermons  are  the  best  answer. 
They  leave  his  enemies  utterly  without  excuse  for  their  reckless 
assertions.  They  prove  him  guilty  of  nothing  worse  than  a 
sincere  wish  to  deal  fairly  with  all  men,  and  help,  as  far  as  he  con- 
scientiously could,  to  widen  the  grounds  of  spiritual  agreement 
between  honest  men  of  all  ranks  and  opinions.  His  large  tole- 
rance is  not  the  child  of  religious  apathy  or  moral  cowardice.  It 
derives  its  peculiar  charm  from  the  union  of  a  deeply-loving  heart 
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with  that  which  does  not  always  accompany  it,  a  clear-seeing^ 
calm-judging  conscience^  whose  voice  will  not  be  drowned  in  the 
steady  roar  of  prejudice,  or  the  wild  gusts  of  passion.  To  the 
judgments  issued  from  that  highest  Court  of  Appeal,  all  his  lower 
feelings,  and  he  could  feel  very  deeply,  seemed  trained  to  yield 
undoubting  obedience.  Wherever  he  sees  a  truth,  however  wasted 
or  overrun  with  error,  he  will  do  his  duty  by  it,  come  what  may. 
While  others  "  pass  by  on  the  other  side,''  he  at  least  will  dare  to 
give  it  the  needful  succour.  No  fear  of  weakening  his  own  deep- 
rooted  convictions  will  tempt  him  to  shut  out  a  ray  of  possible 
truth  by  ignoring  the  arguments  of  those  who  differ  from  himself. 
From  his  own  point  of  happy  security,  a  point  not  gained  without 
many  a  fierce  struggle,  he  looks  out  with  yearning  sympathy  on 
those  who  are  still  battling  more  or  less  hopefully  with  the  raging 
breakers  below.  To  every  honest  heart  he  speaks  words  of  kind 
encouragement,  tries  to  resolve  their  doubts  and  remove  their  per- 

:)lexities,  and  enhancing  the  ripe  wisdom  of  a  many-sided  phi- 
osopher  with  the  touching  straightforward  eloquence  of  a  preacher 
thoroughly  in  earnest,  "  allures  to  brighter  worlds  and  leads  the 
way.'' 

The  principle  of  religious  toleration  is  even  now  so  little  under- 
stood, to  judge  by  everyday  experiences,  that  we  may  be  excused 
for  dwelling  on  this  feature  of  Mr.  Robertson's  character.  While 
missionaries  and  their  friends  are  urging  Government  to  break,  for 
their  special  behoof,  its  solemn  promises  not  to  interfere  or  tamper 
with  the  religious  liberties  of  its  Indian  subjects, — while  Scotch 
societies  propose  simultaneous  meetings  throughout  the  country, 
"  to  pray  for  the  speedy  and  complete  downfall  of  Popery,"  and 
the  immediate  conversion  of  Jews  and  Armenians, — while  the  so- 
called  religious  papers  leave  their  secular  brethren  far  behind  for 
"  hatred,  malice,  and  all  uncharitableness," — while  religious  meet- 
ings clamour  for  penal  laws  to  enforce  a  Jewish  observance  of  the 
Lord's  day,  and  rehgious  leaders  thunder  their  anathemas  against 
all  sorts  of  harmless  amusements,  the  admirers  of  this  nineteenth 
century  can  have  but  little  cause  to  exult,  in  respect  of  Christian 
progress,  over  the  men  who  lived  some  ages  back.  If  we  do  not 
consign  our  victims  to  the  stake  or  the  dungeon,  we  can  give  them 
a  pretty  sharp  taste  of  persecution  in  other  ways.  We  stretch 
them  on  the  rack  of  social  criticism,  bum  them  up  with  glances  of 
furious  hatred,  flay  them  alive  with  the  keenness  of  our  satirical 
inuendoes.  If  their  bodies  are  safe  from  our  attacks,  their  cha- 
racters may  be  taken  away  with  impunity.  However  blameless 
Jrour  private  life  may  be,  you  may  not,  under  pain  of  social  out- 
awry,  presume  to  differ  openly  from  your  neighbours  on  any 
questions  which  Mrs.  Grundy  chooses  to  hold  as  settled  for  the 
time  being.  If  you  do,  take  care  to  have  your  opinions  backed 
by  at  least  a  thousand  a  year,  or  a  heart  as  tough  as  the  hide  of  a 
rhinoceros.  . 
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That  strong  feelings  unaided  by  severe  intellectual  trainings  or  a 
large  capacity  for  genuine  love^  too  often  run  in  the  narrowest 
channels^  is  a  sad  but  undeniable  fact.  The  great  Apostle  of  the 
Gentiles,  St.  Paul  himself,  showed,  before  his  conversion,  how 
easily  a  noble  nature  could  be  led  by  the  narrowness  of  religious 
seal  into  acts  of  frantic  peraecution.  St.  Peter  never  seems  to 
have  reached  those  heights  of  spiritual  wisdom  from  which  a  man 
learns  to  comprehend  the  weakness  of  human  nature,  and  the  folly 
of  expecting  all  men  to  believe  alike  in  a  world  where  no  two 
leaves  or  faces  are  exactly  similar.  Nor  need  we  care  to  deny  that 
the  narrowest  feelings  are  better  than  none  at  all.  There  may 
have  been  a  time  in  the  youth  of  nations,  when  religious  persecu- 
tion did  check  the  growth  of  vicious  errors,  as  a  father  aims  by 
timely  chastening  to  check  the  growth  of  vicious  tendencies  in 
his  children.  And,  after  all,  the  intolerance  that  springs  from  real 
earnestness  may  lead  to  results  less  mischievous,  than  the  sham 
toleration  of  those  who  look  with  equal  indifference,  or  perhaps 
contempt,  on  all  forms  and  manifestations  of  religious  feeling. 
Their  very  advocacy  of  a  wholesome  principle  tends  to  enlist  many 
an  earnest  but  weak  mind  against  the  principle  itself,  as  hurtful  to 
the  cause  of  vital  religion. 

Even  where  the  principle  is  outwardly  conceded,  theory  and 
practice  are  continually  at  war.  We  are  like  the  Americans  who 
boast  of  the  freedom  won  by  their  forefathers,  but  have  no  objec- 
tion to  buying  and  selling  slaves.  The  true  spirit  of  Christ's 
gospel  has  yet  to  make  its  way  among  the  mass  of  our  country- 
men, and  of  our  clergy  too.  Until  our  pulpits  abound  with 
preachers  like  Mr.  Robertson,  and  Englishmen  generally  are 
taught  to  examine  both  sides  of  any  debatable  question,  "without 
partiality,  favour,  or  affectation,"  so  desirable  an  issue  is  not  likely 
to  be  attained. 

There  is  a  bold  humility  in  Mr.  Robertson's  speech,  which  adds 
greatly  to  all  its  other  charms.  Whatever  he  feels  to  be  true,  that 
he  forthwith  proclaims  without  fear,  but  without  arrogance.  He 
will  appeal  to  our  sympathies  as  a  loving  and  sympathizing  friend, 
not  claim  our  obedience  as  a  Heaven-appointed  superior,  whose 
guidance  we  must  follow,  or  take  the  consequences.  He  asks  us 
to  believe  him,  if  we  find  that  he  speaks  the  truth,  not  to  believe 
him  because  he  uses  the  language  of  this  Apostle  or  that  Bishop. 
His  boldness  never  degenerates  into  flippancy,  nor  his  humility 
into  affectation.  The  very  consciousness  of  his  many  gifts  seems 
to  make  him  the  more  humbly  thankful  towards  the  Universal 
Giver.  His  tone  is  always  the  same,  whether  his  audience  belong 
to  the  holiday  or  the  work-a-day  world.  And  through  all  his  gentle 
philosophy  runs  a  vein  of  unaffected  devotion  to  the  faith  he  is 
appointed  to  preach.  Like  another  strong  champion  of  free 
thought,  Mr.  Kingsley,  he  proves,  himself  on  all  occasions  a 
faithful  and  affectionate  son  of  his  Mother  Church.  .  Whatever 
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his  enemies  may  have  said^  his  sermons  show,  to  a  dispassionate 
e^e,  no  trace  of  doctrinal  unsoundness.  His  teaching  was  essen- 
tially  the  same  as  that  of  all  temperate  Divines  of  his  Church. 
Equally  remote  from  Puritanism  and  Puseyism,  fram  Paley's 
Evidences  and  the  Society  for  Promoting  Universal  Prayer,  from 
the  cold  morality  of  one  school,  and  the  overdone  allegories  of 
another,  it  aims  to  bring  out  the  essential  features  of  the  doctrine 
propounded  by  the  early  Reformers,  leaving  the  temporary  and 
accidental  parts  of  it  to  fade  away  before  the  fuller  light  of  recent 
experience.  With  one  hand  on  the  Bible  and  the  other  on  the 
Prayer  Book,  he  discusses  the  questions  that  divide  Christendom 
and  his  own  Church  with  an  earnest  freedom  and  breadth  of  view, 
such  as  Coleridge  himself  has  not  outdone.  His  views  regarding 
the  Sacraments,  their  meaning  and  uses,  seem  nearly  to  tally  with 
those  of  that  clear-headed  writer.  Like  him  too,  he  enforces,  but 
in  more  popular  terms,  the  superiority  of  the  Spiritual  Reason 
over  the  sensual  imderstanding — of  a  pure  heart  and  trained  will, 
in  short,  over  the  finest  intellect  devoid  of  that  heavenly  ballast. 
While  giving  the  intellect  full  play  in  all  matters  claiming  a 
natural  solution,  he  will  not  let  it  usurp  the  higher  functions  of 
the  soul  by  deciding  questions  transcending  the  bounds  of  purely 
logical  proof.  For  things  spiritual  he  claims  a  separate  standard, 
the  soul  itself,  speaking  through  the  conscience  and  the  will.  By 
that  standard  alone  can  the  higher  mysteries  of  Christianity — the 
Atonement,  the  Resurrection,  the  Triune  Godhead — be  fairly 
measured  and  finally  approved.  Not  by  the  skilfullest  chain  of 
logical  arguments,  nor  by  the  most  telling  accumulation  of  his- 
torical facts,  but  only  through  each  individual  conscience,  do  we 
discover  the  need  for  believing  in  the  very  existence  of  an 
Almighty  God.  Most  of  us  have  some  longing  for  immortality, 
but  without  a  belief  in  the  Resurrection  of  Christ  that  longing 
can  never  rise  into  a  sure  and  heartfelt  trust.  All  the  wisdom  of 
a  Plato  or  a  Bacon,  all  the  discoveries  of  a  Newton,  a  Lyell,  or  a 
Liebig,  fail  to  demonstrate  the  truth  of  a  theory  which,  resting  on 
that  one  fact  alone,  becomes  to  the  heart  that  fairly  seizes  it,  at 
once  an  indubitable  and  everlasting  Truth. 

In  these  days  of  intellectual  progress  and  scientific  discovery  it 
is  good  to  be  reminded  of  those  other  "things  which  are  not 
dreamt  of  in  our  philosophy,"  lest  we  run  into  hasty  and  mis- 
leading assertions  of  onr  superiority  over  the  men  of  other  days. 
The  thought  that  all  our  intellectual  knowledge  fails  to  bring  us 
nearer  to  any  logical  solution  of  the  least  of  those  awful  mysteries 
which  meet  us  at  every  turn,  darkly  glistening  from  earth  and 
heaven,  from  leaf  and  flower  and  insect,  from  bird  and  beast  and 
star,  baffling  alike  the  keen  eye  of  the  most  searching  microscope 
and  the  wide  sweep  of  the  farthest-seeing  telescope,  must  tend  to 
keep  down  the  pride  so  likely  to  be  engendered  by  constant 
meditation  on 
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''  Science  grown  to  more, 
On  secrets  of  the  brain,  the  stars, 
As  wild  as  aught  of  fairy  lore." 

AtnoDg  the  many  services  rendered  to  his  age  by  one  of  its  wisest 
thinkers^  we  should  feel  especially  thankful  to  the  great  author  of 
Vanity  Fair  for  the  steady  fearlessness  with  which  he  sets  his 
face  against  all  worship  of  mere  intellect,  and  the  generous 
sympathy  he  teaches  us  to  share  with  himself  for  the  honest  worth 
of  Dobbin,  the  womanly  devotion  of  Helen  Fendennis,  and  the 
simple  chivalry,  noble  in  its  very  extravagances^  of  poor  old 
Thomas  Newcome.  The  very  greatness  of  his  intellect  working 
on  a  nature  bettered,  not  spoiled,  by  the  range  of  his  worldly 
experiences,  has  evidentlv  widened  the  grounds  of  his  charity 
towards  poor  suffering  fellow-men.  And  the  same  reflection  that 
makes  one  man  humbler  and  more  charitable^  may  help  to 
wean  another  from  that  leaden  materialism  ignoring  everything 
outside  the  pale  of  our  five  senses,  which  too  exclusive  a  study  of 
some  natural  sciences  peculiarly  tends  to  encourage.  Against 
both  these  forms  of  error  Mr.  Robertson's  sermons  are  a  standing 
protest,  for  which  we  cannot  be  too  thankful,  if,  as  we  would  fain 
believe,  his  influence  is  likely  to  spread  yet  further  than  it  has 
already  done. 

His  exposition  of  Scripture  texts  is  always  masterly,  clear,  full 
of  right  feeling;  oftentimes  singularly  happy :  seldom  overdone, 
and  never,  we  dare  to  think,  one-sided.  The  charm  of  a  twofold 
originality  pervades  it  all,  the  originality  of  a  teeming  brain,  and 
that  which  springs  from  a  noble  simplicity  of  character,  loving  all 
good  things,  and  truth  above  all.  His  utterances  are  clothed  in 
that  perpetual  freshness  which  never  comes  from  thinking  at 
second-hand,  and  which  the  largest  acquaintance  with  the 
thoughts  of  others  on  the  same  subjects  cannot  take  away  from 
an  independent  thinker  of  any  genius.  In  his  hands  the  plainest, 
most  time-worn  texts  acquire  new  meaning,  the  characters  most 
searchingly  handled  before  present  new  phases  for  our  con- 
templation. Job  and  Joseph,  and  David  and  Paul  live  again,  and 
proclaim  once  more  truths  long  unnoticed,  or  partially  hidden 
under  a  heap  of  idle  traditions  and  glosses  applied  bv  shallow 
commentators.  The  Divine  Master  himself  appears  before  us 
more  lifelike,  more  simply  and  sweetly  human,  yet  not  less  divine, 
than  he  has  generally  been  drawn.  If  there  be  nothing  new 
under  the  sun,  still  the  art  of  making  old  truths  look  like  new 
implies  a  mental  capacity  of  the  highest  order,  and  when  coupled 
with  a  genius  for  eliminating  truth  from  error,  and  for  threading 
the  mazy  turns  of  human  action,  is  sure  to  command  at  once  our 
hearty  admiration  and  lasting  gratitude.  No  better  sample  of 
these  shining  merits  can  be  found,  to  our  thinking,  than  some 
passages  in  Mr.  Robertson's  sermon  on  '^The  Glory  of  the 
Virgin  Mother/'    In  that  sermon  he  traces  the  Virgin-worship 
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of  Borne  back  to  its  likeliest  source,  the  longing  men  had  "  to 

find  expression  for  that  idea  which  was  working  in  them 

the  idea  of  the  divineness  of  what  is  pure  above  the  divineness  of 
what  is  strong."  The  worship  of  those  milder,  more  womanly 
virtues  which  Christ's  teaching  peculiarly  exalted,  could  scarcely 
help  taking  some  personal  form. 

^  What  maryel,"  says  the  preacher, ''  if  the  early  Ohristian  found  that 
the  Yirgin-mother  of  our  Lord  embodied  this  great  idea  ?  What  marvel  if 
he  filled  out  and  expanded  with  that  idea  which  was  in  his  heart,  the  brief 
sketch  given  of  her  in  the  gospels,  till  his  imagination  had  robed  the 
woman  of  the  Bible  with  the  majesty  of  the  mother  of  God  %  Can  we  not 
fed  that  it  must  have  been  sol  Instead  of  a  dry  formal  dogma  of 
theology,  the  Romanist  presented  an  actual  woman,  endued  with  every 
inward  grace  and  beauty,  and  pierced  by  sorrows,  as  a  living  object  of 
devotion,  faith,  and  hope — a  personality  instead  of  an  abstraction.  His- 
torically speaking,  it  seems  inevitable  that  the  idea  could  scarcely  have 
been  expressed  to  the  world  except  through  an  idolatry." 

To  overthrow  that  idolatry  we  must  substitute  for  it  the  truth 
''of  the  idea  that  lies  beneath  the  temporary  falsehood  of  the 
dogma/'  This  idea  he  finds  in  the  perfect  humanity  of  Christ-^ 
"  a  whole  made  up  of  two  opposite  poles  of  character,  the  manly 
and  the  feminine/'  Let  us  illustrate  this  in  his  own  eloquent 
words  :— 

'<  There  was  in  him  the  woman-heart  as  well  as  the  manly  brain — 
all  that  was  most  manly,  and  all  that  was  most  womanly.  Remember 
what  he  was  in  life :  recollect  his  stem  iron  hardness  in  the  temptation  of 
the  desert :  recollect  the  calmness  that  never  quailed  ia  all  the  uproars  of 
the  people,  the  truth  that  never  faltered,  the  strict  severe  integrity  that 
characterized  the  Witness  of  the  Truth :  recollect  the  lustice  Uiat  never 
gave  way  to  weak  feeling,  which  let  the  rich  young  ruler  go  his  way  to 
perish  if  he  would  ;  which  paid  the  tribute-money ;  which  held  the  balance 
fair  between  the  persecuted  woman  and  her  accuser,  but  did  not  suffer 
itself  to  be  betrayed  by  svmpathy  into  any  feeble  tenderness — the  justice 
that  rebuked  Peter  witn  indignation,  and  pronounced  the  doom  of 
Jerusalem  unswervingly.  Here  is  one  side  or  pole  of  human  character — 
surely  not  the  feminine  side.  Now  look  at  the  other.  Recollect  the  twice- 
recorded  tears,  which  a  man  would  have  been  ashamed  to  show,  and  which 
are  never  beautiful  in  man  except  when  joined  with  strength  like  his :  and 
recollect  the  sympathy  craved  and  yearned  for  as  well  as  given — the 
shrinking  from  solitude  in  prayer — the  trembling  of  a  sorrow  unto  deaths- 
the  considerate  care  which  provided  bread  for  the  multitude,  and  said  to 
the  tired  disciples,  as  with  a  sister's  rather  than  a  brother's  thoughtfulness^ 
^Come  ye  apart  into  the  desert  and  rest  awhile.'  This  is  the  other  side  or 
pole  of  human  character^surely  not  the  masculine." 

Not  recognizing  this  truths  men  naturally  fell  into  Mariolatry. 
And  the  ignorance  or  forgetfulness  of  this  truth  is  still  leading 
many  an  earnest  loving  heart  to  Rome,  in  the  hope  of  finding 
there  ^^  a  home  for  those  feelings  of  awe,  and  contemplation,  and 
love,  for  which  our  stern  Protestantism  finds  no  shelter/'  And 
only  by  proclaiming  and  dwelling  on  the  fact  that  Christ^s  nature 
comprehends  that  of  Mary^  being  in  itself  the  type  of  all  human 
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excellence,  whether  of  the  man  or  the  woman,  can  we  hope  to 
overthrow  an  idolatry  as  pernicious  now  as  it  was  once  excusable. 

In  the  sermons  on  Baptism  we  see  the  same  clear-sighted 
apprehension  of  real  truths  underlying  a  mass  of  theological 
errors,  the  same  earnestness  in  proclaiming  those  truths,  the 
same  gentle  forbearance  towards  those  who  believe  erroneously. 
In  the  Romish  and  Calvinistic  views  of  baptism  he  finds  the 
elements  of  a  higher  truth  embracing  both  extremes.  ''  All  high 
truth  is  the  union  of  two  contradictories  ;'*  which  are  to  be  recon- 
ciled not  by  asserting  "  some  middle,  moderate,  timid  doctrine, 
which   skilfully   avoids   extremes,   but  in  a  truth  larger  than 

either which  is  the  basis  of  both,  and  which  really  is 

that  for  which  each  party  tenaciously  clings  to  its  own  view,  as 
to  a  matter  of  life  and  death/'  So,  while  thanking  the  Calvinist 
for  his  '^strong  protest  against  formalism j  for  his  assertion  of 
the  necessity  of  an  inward  change;''  of  a  faith  without  which 
baptism  is  nothing,  we  may  also  be  grateful  to  the  Romanist  ''for 
the  testimony  which  he  bears  to  the  truth  of  the  extent  of  Christ's 
salvation :  for  the  privilege  which  he  gives  of  calling  all  the  bap- 
tized, children  of  God, — for  the  protest  which  his  doctrine  makes 
against  all  party  monopoly  of  Ood, — ^for  the  protest  against  ultra- 
spiritualism,  in  acknowledging  that  material  things  are  the  types 
and  channels  of  the  Almighty  Presence."  In  the  baptismal  rite 
we  are  to  see  no  mere  idle  unmeaning  form,  nor  on  the  other 
hand  a  talismanic  charm  to  open  the  doors  of  heaven ;  but  the 
solemn  assertion  through  outward  forms  of  an  inward  and  spiritual 
truth  revealed  to  us  in  Christ,  that  all  men  of  whatever  creed, 
country,  or  condition,  have  one  heavenly  Father — ''not  my 
father,  nor  thy  father,  but  our  Father ;" — tnat  all  alike,  if  they 
did  but  know  it,  the  most  fallen  as  well  as  the  most  virtuous, 
have  been  made  by  God's  grace  "  children  of  God  and  inheritors 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  Baptism  is  the  formal  recognition 
of  a  fact  already  existing,  and  Faith  is  only  the  inward  personal 
witness  of  that  fact.  Neither  can  make  us  what  we  are  already. 
At  no  one  moment  of  our  lives,  neither  when  the  priest  is  sprink- 
ling our  foreheads,  nor  when  we  feel  most  aware  of  a  better  spirit 
working  in  our  hearts,  is  the  privilege  of  calling  God  our  father 
bestowed  on  any  of  us  for  the  first  time.  Baptism  attests  the 
fact,  just  as  coronation  "  places  the  crown  on  the  brow  of  one 
who  is  sovereign,"  or  as  the  marriage  ceremony  pronounces  autho- 
ritatively that  two  persons  "  are,  what  betrothal  had  made  them 
already  in  the  sight  of  Grod." 

But  is  there  nothing  then,  he  asks,  in  Baptism  f  Is  there 
nothing  in  the  marriage-service;  is  the  outward  symbol  of  an 
invisible,  truth  nothing  f 

<<  Why  is  it  that  in  the  heat  of  battle  there  is  one  spot  where  the  sabres 
flash  most  rapidly,  and  the  pistols'  ring  is  quicker,  and  men  and  officers 
close  in  most  densely,  and  all  are  gathered  round  one  man,  round  whose 
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body  that  tattered  silk  is  wound,  and  held  with  the  tenacity  of  a  death- 
struggle  ?  Are  they  only  children  fighting  for  a  bit  of  rag  1  That  flag  is 
everything  to  them  :  their  regiment---their  country — ^their  honour — their 
life.    Tet  it  is  onlif  a  symbol !    Are  symbols  nothing  f " 

Every  page  of  these  sermons  testifies  to  the  clearness  and  fair- 
ness of  the  writer's  judgments.  In  his  treatment  of  the  contro- 
versies regarding  the  Sabbath-day  he  takes  a  position  between 
two  hostile  parties,  a  position  peculiarly  adapted  to  draw  on  him- 
self the  fire  from  either  side.  Stripping  the  question  of  all  the 
fallacies  and  sophistications  with  which  the  popular  champions  of 
either  party  have  gradually  overlaid  and  disguised  it,  he  sets  it 
nakedly  before  us  with  the  measured  sternness  of  a  judge  blowing 
aside  the  cloud  of  personal  prejudice,  which  an  artful  counsel  has 
just  been  puffing  into  the  jurors'  eyes.  Appealing  to  the  literal 
common-sense  meaning  of  St.  Paul's  injunctions,  he  maintains^ 
against  one  large  section  of  the  public,  the  total  abrogation  of 
the  Sabbath-day  as  a  divine  institution ;  while,  in  variance  with 
the  creed  of  another  large  section,  he  asserts  the  practical  need  of 
one  day  in  seven  being  specially  devoted  to  such  pious  and  holy 
observances,  as  the  Christian  Church  seems  from  the  earliest 
times  to  have  enjoined.  He  would  have  neither  the  Sabbath  of 
Scotch  bigots^  nor  the  Sunday  licence  of  continental  towns.  '*  The 
spiritual  intent  of  Christianity,''  he  remarks,  "is  to  worship  God 
every  day  in  the  spirit,"  but  without  the  setting  one  day  apart 
for  his  worship,  we  in  our  weakness  would  soon  forget  to  worship 
him  on  any  day.  We  keep  one  day  holy  to  remind  us  that  all 
days  are  holy  alike  in  his  eyes. 

^  No  man,  therefore,  who  knows  himself,  but  will  gladly  and  joyfully  use 
the  institution.  No  man  who  knows  the  need  of  his  brethren  will  wantonly 
desecrate  it.  or  recklessly  hurt  even  their  scruples  respecting  its  observance. 
And  no  sucn  man  can  look  with  aught  but  grave  and  serious  apprehensions 
on  such  an  innovation  upon  English  customs  of  life  and  thought,  as  the 
]»roposal  to  give  public  and  official  countenance  to  a  scheme  which  will 
invite  millions,  I  do  not  say  to  an  irreligious,  but  certainly  an  unreligious 
use  of  the  day  of  rest." 

The  latter  part  of  the  sentence  alludes  to  the  announcement, 
some  years  ago,  of  a  scheme  for  providing  places  of  public 
recreation  for  the  people,  and  throwing  them  open  during  a  part 
of  the  day  of  rest.  To  him,  dwelling  perhaps  too  exclusively  on 
the  dangerous  tendencies  of  such  a  scheme,  it  seemed  best  that 
Government  should  have  no  hand  in  the  execution  of  it.  As  a 
private  undertaking  it  might  clahn  the  support  of  those  who 
nonestly  battled  for  a  religious  non-observance  of  the  Sabbath ; 
and  it  was  at  least  entitled  to  perfect  exemption  from  that  inter- 
ference of  the  law,  for  which  the  bigots  of  the  adverse  party  were 
always  clamouring.  Against  all  attempts  to  "  substitute  a  statute 
law  for  the  repealed  law  of  God  "  he  set  his  face  unflinchingly. 
Jud^g  by  the  fate  of  Greece,  he  doubted  much  whether  studying 
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the  fine  arts  on  Sunday  or  any  other  flay  would  tend  to  christianize 
a  nation ;  but  he  was  certain  that  anything  would  be  better  than 
harsh  legal  enactments  turning  a  possible  error  into  a  downright 
crime.  We  dare  not,  in  common  justice,  withhold  from  the  poor 
the  right  to  that  kind  of  recreation  which  many  a  rich  man  takes 
without  rebuke  in  his  own  pleasure-grounds.  All  harsh  and  need- 
less enactments  lead  on  the  one  hand  to  worse  sins  than  those  they 
were  meant  to  arrest,  and  on  the  other  hand  are  sure  to  produce  a 
corresponding  indifference  to  the  laws  of  eternal  Bight.  The 
Pharisee?  of  our  day,  like  those  of  a  former  one,  are  perpetually 
'*  straining  at  the  gnat,  and  swallowing  the  camel,"  Let  us  not 
be  deceived  by  their  vehemence. 

« It  may  be  that  God  has  a  controyersy  with  this  people.  It  may  be,  as 
they  say,  that  our  Father  will  chasten  us  hy  the  sword  of  the  foreigner. 
But  if  he  does,  and  if  judgments  are  in  store  for  our  country,  they  will  fall, 
not  hecause  the  correspondence  of  the  land  is  carried  on  upon  the  Sahbath- 
day  ;  nor  because  Sunday  trains  are  not  arrested  by  the  Legislature ;  nor 
because  a  public  permission  is  given  to  the  working  classes  for  a  few  hours^ 
recreation  on  the  day  of  rest ;  but  because  we  are  selfish  men ;  and  because 
we  prefer  Pleasure  to  Duty,  and  Traffic  to  Honour ;  and  because  we  love  our 
party  more  than  our  Church,  and  our  Church  more  than  our  Christianity ; 
and  our  Christianity  more  than  Truth,  and  ourselves  more  than  all.  These 
are  the  things  that  defile  a  nation ;  but  the  labour  and  the  recreation  of 
its  Poor,  these  are  not  the  things  that  defile  a  nation." 

Some  of  Mr.  Robertson's  critics  complain  that  he  never  dwells 
sufficiently  on  '*the  distinctive  truths  of  Christianity/'  With 
such  fault-finders  few  who  read  these  pages  in  a  fair  spirit  are 
likely  to  agree.  We  should  like  to  know  what  are  ^'  the  distinctive 
truths "  on  which  he  dwells  so  sparingly.  To  us  it  seems  as  if 
few  preachers  could  have  made  the  expounding  and  illustrating  of 
Christian  truths  so  thoroughly  the  aim  of  their  teaching  as  this 
man  has  done.  He  does  not  deal  indeed  in  the  stock  phrases  of 
mere  theology,  the  conventional  slang  of  this  or  the  other  creed. 
His  aim  is  rather  to  give  life  and  substance  to  what  would  other- 
wise be  the  dry  bones  of  metaphysical  dogmatism;  to  move  our 
hearts  to  feel  the  blessedness  of  truths  which  he  can  only  illus- 
trate, not  explain  by  any  logical  process.  If  he  would  leave 
others  to  ''  quarrel  about  the  theology  of  the  Atonement/'  does  he 
not  help  us  to  realize  something  of  the  eternal  beauty  and  divine- 
ness  of  self-sacrifice,  under  the  type  of  the  Oood  Shepherd  who 
laid  down  his  life  for  the  sheep  ?  In  the  fact  of  Christ's  resur- 
rection,  does  he  not  show  us  the  only  sure  grounds  for  believing 
in  our  own  immortality  ?  In  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  he  sees 
the  attempt  of  the  ancient  fathers  to  express  ''  the  grand  truth  of 
Eternal  Ix)ve  losing  Itself  and  finding  Itself  again  in  the  being  of 
another."  Instead  of  talking  idly  about  Faith,  does  he  not  love 
to  portray  its  workings  in  the  character  of  St.  Thomas  and  the 
Centurion ;  and  to  tell  of  those  glorious  moments  of  our  humanity^ 
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that  wondrous  blossoming  of  the  soul  ''now  and  then  in  a  space 
of  years/'  when  "  after  reading  a  sceptical  book^  or  hearing  a  cold- 
blooded materialist's  demonstration,  in  which  God^  the  soul,  and 
life  to  come,  are  proved  impossible — up  rises  the  heart  in  all  the 
giant  might  of  its  immortality  to  do  battle  with  the  understandings 
and  with  the  simple  argument,  '  I  feel  them  in  my  best  and 
highest  moments  to  be  true/  annihilates  the  sophistries  of 
logic?'' 

As  a  tree  laden  with  finiit  in  autumn^  do  not  his  sermons  teem 
with  examples  and  praises  of  the  virtues  commonly  regarded  as 
most  especially  Christian  T  Love  and  self-sacrifice  are  extolled  in 
a  hundred  different  ways^  as  the  beginning  and  end  of  all  true 
religion.  That  sin  is  hateful  and  penitence  pleasing  in  God's  eyes, 
that  forgiveness  of  injuries  and  wrong-doing  is  our  bounden  duty, 
that  obedience,  meekness,  purity,  are  better  than  strength  and 
courage  and  stern  justice, — do  not  these  and  such  like  truths  form 
the  constant  burden  of  his  discourse?  The  spirit  that  finds 
nothing  distinctive  in  all  this  would  lead  some  men  to  complain, 
that  the  Gospels  themselves  contain  but  scanty  evidences  of  the 
very  truths  they  seemed  expressly  written  to  promulgate. 

With  all  his  fine  play  of  fancy,  his  soaring  enthusiasm,  his 
wealth  of  intellectual  learning,  Mr.  Robertson  never  contents  him- 
self with  idle  speculation.  His  teaching  is  eminently  practical. 
He  is  all  for  translating  theory  into  action;  often,  indeed,  for 
making  action  the  means  of  evolving  theory.  Let  men  live  the 
life  of  Christ,  he  says  in  effect,  and  they  will  learn  the  truth  of 
Christ's  doctrine.  It  is  the  life  that  generally  forms  the  creed, 
not  the  creed  that  forms  the  life.  If  we  only  do  what  our  con- 
sciences proclaim  to  be  right,  we  shall  not  be  left  always  in  the 
dark.  If  faith  be  wanting  we  must  be  content  to  hope.  If  we 
have  sinned,  we  are  not  to  lose  time  in  remorse,  but  endeavour  to 
do  better  for  the  future.  Our  wounds  will  not  heal  while  we  sit 
idly  looking  into  them.  The  past  is  gone,  the  future  is  still  our 
own.  There  is  always  something  to  do,  or  something  to  suffer. 
"  Heart  within,  and  God  o'erhead,"  with  love  to  guide  and  earnest- 
ness to  help  us  on  the  path  of  duty,  we  shall  not  be  far  from 
heaven  at  the  last,  whatever  be  our  outward  creed.  Truth  of 
inward  life  is  the  one  thing  needful.  In  all  our  ways  and  deal- 
ings, in  the  smallest  concerns  of  our  daily  life,  let  us  be  true  to 
the  light  within  us  and  prompt  to  recognize  truth  of  character  in 
others.  It  is  in  trifles  that  a  man's  character  best  reveals  itself. 
He  who  is  false  in  these  will  never  be  true  in  larger  things.  From 
all  meanness  and  impurity,  all  pride,  hypocrisy,  and  Pharisaism, 
let  us  honestly  turn  aside,  however  specious  the  disguise  they  put 
on.  This  world  and  all  the  beauty  of  it  is  worth  loving  as  the 
visible  revelation  of  the  Great  Unseen.  A  man's  worldly  calling, 
if  rightly  pursued^  is  in  fact  his  religion.    Let  our  human  affec- 
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tions  have  feer  pkj^  for  the  more  we  love  eacli  other  the  gmler 
witt  grow  our  love  to  God.  Religion  should  be  a  thing  of  daily 
use,  not  a  mere  piece  of  Sunday  finery.  Let  us  dare  to  think  for 
ourselves  in  all  vital  matters,  never  fearing  what  others  will  say, 
or  asking  what  others  think.  Self-reUance  is  often  the  truest 
humility,  as  he  ''who  knows  the  awfiil  feeling  of  being  alone^ 
and  struggling  for  truth  as  for  life  and  death/'  can  surely  testify. 
For,  in  his  own  noble  and  touching  words, — 

"  There  are  hours,  and  they  oome  to  us  all  at  some  period  of  life  or  other, 
when  the  hand  of  znysteir  Beems  to  be  heavy  on  the  soul — ^when  some  life- 
shock  scatters  existence,  leaves  it  a  blank  and  dreary  waste  henceforth  for 
ever.  ....  Hours  when  the  sense  of  misplaced  or  ill-requited  affec- 
tion, the  feeling  of  personal  worthlessness,  the  uncertainty  and  meanness 
of  all  human  aims,  and  a  doubt  of  all  human  goodness,  unfix  the  soul  from 
all  its  old  moorings,  and  leave  it  drifting — drifting  over  the  yast  infinitude 
with  an  awful  sense  of  solitariness.  Then  the  man  whose  fate  rested  on 
outward  authority  and  not  on  inward  life,  will  find  it  give  way  ;  the  autho- 
rity of  the  priest ;  the  authority  of  the  church  ;  or  merely  the  authority  of 
a  dociunent  proved  by  miracles  and  backed  by  prophecy :  the  soul — con* 
ficious  life  hereafter — God — will  be  an  awful  desolate  Perhaps.  Well !  in 
such  moments  you  doubt  all — whether  Christianity  be  true :  whether  Christ 
was  man,  or  Qod,  or  a  beautiful  fable.  Tou  ask  bitterly,  like  Pontius  Pilate, 
What  is  truth  ?  In  such  an  hour,  what  remains  ?  I  reply,  obedience.  Leave 
those  thoughts  for  the  present.  Act — ^be  merciful  and  gentle — ^honest: 
force  yourself  to  abound  in  little  services :  try  to  do  good  to  others :  be 
true  to  the  Duty  that  you  know.  That  must  be  right,  whatever  else  is  un- 
eertain.  And  by  all  the  laws  of  the  human  heart,  by  the  word  of  God,  you 
shall  not  be  left  to  doubt.*' 

In  all  this  there  may  be  nothing  new.  Other  writers  have  ex- 
pressed the  same  ideas  before.  But  it  ie  new  to  find  a  clergy- 
man honest  enough  to  gather  truths  from  all  quarters,  and 
fearless  enough  to . promulgate  them  in  his  turn:  a  preacher 
who  speaks  as  man  to  brother  men,  not  as  a  priest  to  unmitiated 
laymen. 

The  passages  we  have  already  quoted  will  give  the  reader  some 
idea  of  the  general  beauty  of  Mr.  Robertson's  style.  But  we 
must  send  him  to  the  sermons  themselves  for  those  gems  of 
thought  and  expression  which  will  greet  him  from  unexpected 
quarters,  like  the  occasional  sparklings  of  a  rivulet  winding  alter- 
nately through  sun  and  shade.  The  language  is  always  chaste, 
expressive,  glowing  with  real  fire:  the  3lustrations  are  always 
fresh  and  fit,  though  few.    But  we  must  pass  on  to  take  a  rapid 

fiance  at  the  volume  of  Lectures  and  Addresses  by  the  same  author. 
n  these  we  find  the  spirit  which  informed  his  sermons  applied  to 
subjects  more  entirely  secular.  Addressed  chiefly  to  the  working 
men  of  Brighton,  they  show  the  preacher  thoroughly  at  home  in 
the  literature  and  politics  of  the  present  day,  taking  always  the 
same  large  views  of  any  question  before  him,  and  prc^unding 
always  the  same  high  ennobling  principlea  fircan  the  platform^  as 
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we  have  seen  him  doing  from  the  pulpit.  The  favour  and  regard 
he  won  from  his  hearers — memhers  chiefly  of  a  Mechanics'  Insti- 
tute— during  a  career  long  enough  for  his  fame,  but  far  too  short 
for  those  who  loved  and  esteemed  him,  redound  greatly  to  the 
credit  both  of  him  and  them.  He  never  flattered  their  weak- 
nesses, never  stooped  to  inflame  their  passions,  or  add  fuel  to 
their  discontent.  He  told  them  plainly  of  their  faults  and  sHort- 
comings,  while  he  sympathized  with  them  in  all  their  deeper 
grievances,  their  sense  of  actual  suffering,  their  ardent  craivng 
for  larger  means  of  moral  and  intellectual  culture.  Instead  of 
helping  to  widen  the  gulf  already  made  between  them  and  the 
classes  above  them,  his  whole  heart  was  given  to  the  work  of 
bringing  all  classes  nearer  each  other,  through  the  influence  of 
those  tastes  and  sympathies  which  all  may  own  and  cultivate 
alike.  Instead  of  mdulging,  as  demagogues  of  a  certain  school 
love  to  do,  in  unjust  and  cowardly  invectives  against  all  persons 
of  high  degree,  he  did  his  best  to  prove  to  them  how  earnestly 
the  bulk  of  the  higher  cksses  sought  and  strove,  however  igno« 
rantly,  to  do  their  duty  by  the  classes  below  them.  It  was  a 
most  unworthy  return  for  such  efforts,  to  meet  them  with  stupid 
sneers  of  jealousy  and  suspicion.  The  working  classes  had  much 
to  learn  before  they  could  prove  their  fitness  to  share  in  the 
management  of  public  affairs.  A  careful  study  of  political  eco- 
nomy would  help  to  open  their  eyes  and  rid  them  of  many  a 
foolish  prejudice  against  their  social  superiors.  History  would 
tell  them  what  they  as  Englishmen  should  especially  bear  in 
mind,  that  chiefly  to  her  nobility  and  gentry  was  England  in- 
debted for  her  present  greatness,  and  the  working  classes  them- 
selves for  their  political  freedom.  Better  for  them  than  brooding 
over  wrongs,  real  or  imaginary,  and  feeding  on  the  poisonous 
trash  diffused  among  them  in  the  speeches  and  writings  of  blind 
leaders  of  the  blind,  did  he  deem  the  perusal  of  such  books  as 
tended  to  promote  a  kindlier  feeling  between  man  and  man,  or 
divert  their  energies  into  healthier  and  larger  fields. 

Far  from  seeing  any  harm  in  novels  as  such,  he  bade  his  hearers 
accept  with  thankfubaess  the  lessons  derivable  from  the  works  of 
our  best  modem  novelists.  But  above  all  things,  did  he  recom- 
mend the  study  of  our  best  poets  as  the  truest  friends  of  the 
working  man.  roetry  would  wholesomely  exercise,  by  giving  free 
vent  to,  those  stronger  feelings  and  desires,  which  would  otherwise 
break  through  the  ordinary  restraints  of  modern  civilization,  or 
remaining  pent  up  within  the  breast,  would  bum  away  all  the  sojfter 
and  fairer  parts  of  a  fine  nature.  It  offered  them  the  surest 
means  of  spiritual  advancement  through  the  power  it  had  of 
taking  men  out  of  themselves,  and  raising  them  for  the  time  to  a 
level  with  the  virtues  and  heroisms  of  its  own  imagining.  Viewed 
through  the  eyes  of  a  pure  imagination,  the  rudest  life  would 
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become  poetical,  the  dreariest  desert  brighten  here  and  there  with 
flowers.  Under  the  soothing  spells  of  a  great  poet,  the  want* 
stricken  workman  would  forget  his  toils  and  struggles  with  the 
hard  realities  of  an  untoward  lot,  and  wander  awhile  with  light 
heart  and  open  brow  among  the  nameless  enchantments  of  a 
glocious,  all-sufficing,  boundless  spirit-world. 

The  Lectures  on  Poetry  in  general,  and  Wordsworth  in  parti- 
cular, will  afford  pleasure  to  all,  who  love  to  see  even  the  oldest 
literary  questions  discussed  anew  with  large-hearted  candour  and 
deep-searching  independence  of  view.  In  these  lectures  all  the 
great  principles  of  sound  criticism  are  beautifully  exemplified  by 
the  writer  himself.  A  refined  but  Catholic  taste,  loving  beauty 
wherever  it  may  be  found,  but  turning  aside  from  all  mere  impu- 
rity, meanness,  untruth  of  every  kind,  is  the  plant  whose  seed  he 
loves  peculiarly  to  sow.  If  he  would  have  us  feel  with  Words- 
worth how  much  of  beauty  lurks  in  the  quiet  nooks  of  being,  in 
the  poorest  cottage  and  the  meanest  flower,  he  also  bids  us  share 
with  Bjrron  "in  the  fierce  and  far  delight^'  of  the  storm  raging 
among  the  mountains,  in  the  pleasure  that  dwells  in  the  pathless 
woods  and  by  the  lonely  sea-shore,  in  the  exultation  with  which  the 
Childe  resumes  his  way  over  the  waters  "  that  bound  beneath  him 
as  a  steed  that  knows  his  rider.'*  We  may  soar  to  heaven  with 
Milton,  or  drink  in  the  bird-song  of  Shelley,  without  disparaging 
the  brilliant  concentration  of  Pope,  or  the  vigorous  painting  of 
Dryden.  While  admitting  with  clear  regret  the  earthly  character 
of  Byron's  morality,  he  regards  his  poetry  as  good  to  take  medi- 
cinally ;  a  sort  of  violent  drastic  to  work  off  an  outbreak  of  moral 
cholera,  leaving  the  system  reduced  indeed,  but  all  the  more  open 
thenceforth  to  the  healing  influences  of  our  better  nature.  And 
it  is  refreshing  to  see  how  manfully  he  attacks  the  writer  of  a 
critique  which  appeared  in  the  7\mes,  against  Tennyson's  In 
Memoriam,  and  how  crushingly  he  convicts  him  of  ignorance, 
want  of  heart,  and  utter  inability  to  do  justice  to  the  poet  whose 
greatest  work  he  dared  to  criticize  so  irreverently.  Against 
Pharisaism,  bigotry,  and  untruth,  none  was  so  ready  as  he  to 
break  a  lance ;  and  of  these  sins,  the  remarks  on  Tennyson  were 
so  flagrant  an  example,  that  he  could  find  none  better  adapted  to 
act  as  a  warning  to  his  hearers  against  the  things  they  were 
specially  to  avoid. 

With  his  own  estimate  of  Wordsworth,  we  cannot  wholly  agree, 
as  regards  the  question  of  poetical  rank.  We  are  inclined  to  think 
the  present  worship  of  him  quite  as  overdone  as  the  former  dispa- 
ragement of  him  in  the  days  of  Byron  and  Jeffrey.  But  of  the 
high  ground  he  took  in  all  his  poems,  the  purity,  reverence,  truth- 
fulness, patriotism,  that  pervades  them  all,  there  can  hardly  be  but 
one  opinion.  His  heart,  like  Milton's,  was  thoroughly  English, 
and  true^  no  doubt,  to  its  leading  principles,  amid  the  seeming 
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changes  in  liis  political  and  religious  creed.  For  these  qualities^ 
and  for  the  soothing  efifect  of  hia  poetry,  does  Mr.  Hobertson 
specially  recommend  him  to  the  working  man.  And  with  a  farewell 
tribute  to  the  lecturer  himself  for  the  service  he  rendered  during 
his  brief  career  to  the  cause  of  truth,  charity,  and  mental  freedom, 
we  must  bring  our  own  imperfect  analysis  of  him  to  a  timely 
close. 


WOMEN.— NEITHER  NICE  NOR  WISE. 

A  French  gentleman  of  our  acquaintance  was  once  much  annoyed 
at  the  Opera  by  some  person,  sitting  near,  who,  to  sliow  his  ve- 
hement appreciation  of  the  performance  and  his  own  skill,  per- 
sisted in  humming  the  music  while  Rubini  sang.  The  gentleman, 
after  enduring  it  for  a  time,  looked  at  Rubini,  and  began  to 
hiss.  '^  Comment  done !"  cried  his  companion,  in  an  indignant 
whisper.  ^'  Vous  sifflez  Rubini  I"  *^  Mais  oui  !'*  replies  the  other, 
with  a  gesture  of  mocking  deference  towards  the  humming  stran- 
ger— '^h'est'Ce  pas  que  c^est  Rubini  qui  m'empeche  d^ entendre 
Monsieur!'^  It  is  to  be  hoped  the  admonished  stranger  never 
interrupted  a  good  performance  again ! 

This  obtrusive  dilettante  in  music  reminds  us  of  some  equally 
hoisy  and  eflBcient  friends  of  what  is  called  the  "  Woman  Cause.'' 
They  pretend  that  their  chief  desire,  their  grand  enthusiasm,  is 
to  promote  the  said  cause,  which  they  believe  to  be  good  and 
beautiful;  whereas,  by  the  nature  of  their  support,  they  prove, 
to  all  unprejudiced  observers,  that  their  primum  mobile  is  in- 
ordinate and  restless  vanity.  They  take  to  any  subject  which  is 
exciting  public  attention, — especially  to  a  subject  in  connection 
with  which  they  can  make  themselves  notorious.  They  have  not, 
perhaps,  the  capacity,  and  certainly  not  the  self-negation,  neces- 
sary to  do  some  extraordinary  good  thing, — ^but  they  can,  at  all 
events,  do  something  extraordinary ; — they  can  make  a  noise  in 
the  world — they  can  make  others  stare.     To  make  quiet  *'pre- 

{'udiced,  conventional''  people  stare  is  an  intense  gratification,  we 
:now,  to  those  advocates  of  the  rights  of  woman,  who  are  "  fast " 
and  "rowdy."  Now,  to  our  thinking,  people  who  interrupt 
Rubini,  or,  m  any  other  way,  injure  by  their  own  foolish  noise 
what  they  profess  to  honour,  are,  so  far,  social  nuisances,  and 
may  fairly  be  laughed  at  or  preached  against.  What  we  have  to 
say  on  the  present  occasion  may  be  in  both  kinds ;  but  we  hope 
the  laughter  will  not  be  thought  ill-natured — and  that  our 
preaching  will  be  found  free  from  what  is  called  in  common  par- 
lance and  bad  Latin  the  odium  theologicum.    In  the  field  of 
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homaii  reform  which  is  being  bo  extenaively  cultivated  in  the 
present  day  there  is  doubtless  much  good  wheat  growing  up  for 
women.  6ut  the  grain  must  be  separated  from  the  tares  and  the 
chaff,  if  the  best  bread  is  to  be  got  from  it«  Threshing  is  an 
operation  which  must  be  gone  through  sturdily,  and  it  takes  time 
and  a  good-will  to  do  it.  We  need  not,  therefore,  apologise  for 
the  few  strokes  of  our  flail;  since,  if  they  are  ill-aimed,  they  will 
fall  on  our  own  heads,  but  if  well,  they  will  help  to  dear  the 
rubbish  from  the  valuable  grain,  and  thus  do  service  to  those  who 
really  want  it  for  food. 

The  welfare  of  one-half  the  human  race  is  not  a  subject  to  be 
sneered  at  stupidly,  or  to  be  waved  aside,  as  '^  frivolous  and 
vexatious,"  by  the  other  half.  The  improvement  of  the  condition 
of  women  is  a  thing  to  be  devoutly  desired  and  diligently  sought. 
No  sensible  man,  and  scarcely  any  silly  man,  denies  this  pro- 
position. Each  sees,  though  not  with  equal  clearness,  that  what 
would  really  improve  the  condition  of  his  womankind  would 
benefit  him.  The  steps  by  which  his  reason  arrives  at  this  con- 
clusion are  few  and  easy.  The  ''  woman  question,"  more  than  any 
question  on  earth,  comes  directly  home  to  every  man's  business 
and  bosom.  It  must  have  required  a  great  deal  of  answering,  by 
word  and  deed,  in  all  ages  of  the  world,  both  ante-  and  post- 
diluvian. When  it  has  pressed  most  heavily,  it  has  left  some 
record  behind  in  tradition,  myth,  or  history,  like  all  strong  feeling 
in  a  community. 

In  those  far-off  days  almost  washed  away  by  Noah's  flood, 
when  '*  the  sons  of  Ood  saw  the  daughters  of  men  that  they  were 
fair,"  and  "they  took  them  wives  of  all  which  they  chose,"— and 
when  the  children  of  these  marriages  became  "mighty  men,  which 
were  of  old,  men  of  renown ;" — in  those  days  there  must  have  been 
question  of  the  rights  of  woman  to  marry  whom  they  would. 
Perhaps  some  of  the  "sons  of  men"  were  not  enlightened  or 
liberal,  and  raised  objections  to  their  daughters'  "  emancipation  " 
and  marriage  without  their  consent, — and,  to  "the  Lord  knows 
who." 

Among  the  Hebrews,  women  seem  to  have  declared,  claimed, 
and  exercised  their  rights,  and  more  than  their  rights,  whenever 
they  felt  disposed  to  do  so.  No  one  can  read  the  Bible  without 
seeing  that.  And  the  Hebrews  were  by  no  means  a  large-minded, 
tender-hearted,  or  spiritually-inclined  people.  They  were  not 
likely  to  have  chivabric  notions  about  women.  They  were  an 
Oriental  race  debased  by  long  slavery,  and  not  likely  to  have 
abstract  notions  about  the  superiority  of  the  weaker  sex.  Yet 
practicaUy  they  felt  and  acknowledged  the  rights  of  their  mothers, 
wives,  and  daughters. 

We  will  not  dwell  on  those  points  in  the  history,  customs,  and 
laws  of  ancient  Oreek,  Roman,  Indo-Teutonic,  Celtic,  and  Scandi« 
navian  races  which  prove  distinctly  that  woman's  rights  as  well  as 
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datiea  have  been  forced  on  the  consideration  of  society  and  its 
rulers, — ^from  time  to  time, — as  changes  in  their  country,  by 
oiyiliiation  or  conquest,— Huid  changes  in  the  race,  by  those  and 
other  causes  consequent  on  those,  have  occurred.    A  ''woman 

Suestion*' — ^the  question  of  the  improvement  possible  and  prac« 
cal  in  the  condition  of  women — must  always  have  been  a 
question  more  or  less  permanent,  more  or  less  vehemently  dis* 
cussed,  among  all  nations  with  any  pretension  to  fireedom,  civi* 
lization^  and  enlightened  thought.  But  this  is  true  for  the  same 
reason  that  it  is  true  of  a  ''  man  question '' — ^the  question  of  the 
improvement  possible  and  practical  in  the  condition  of  men  at 
any  given  time.  It  is  part  of  the  business  of  the  human  race  on 
the  globe  to  seek  "to  better"  itself. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  the  essential  points  of  the  woman 
question ;  but  there  seems  to  be  something,  if  not  new  in  itself, 
new  to  our  history,  in  the  way  the  question  affects  the  present  gene- 
ration— and  the  next.  But  there  is  also  so  much  of  novelty,  which 
really  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it,  mixed  up  with  this 
important  question,  that  before  we  decide  what  is  necessary  to  be 
done  for  the  improvement  of  the  women  of  England,  we  must  try 
and  get  rid  of  what  is  really  injurious  to  the  cause,  and  yet  has 
contrived  to  attach  itself  to  it,  as  legitimate  if  not  essential.  We 
have  many  noble,  active,  wise,  and  benevolent  women  among  the 
distinguished  persons  of  our  day.  But  they  do  not  deem  it  their 
business  to  make  a  noise  in  the  world — ^they  probably  regret  the 
noise  or  fame  of  their  own  virtues. 

There  is  another  kind  of  remarkable  women  who  flourish  abun^ 
dantly  just  now— ^he  women  whose  first  object  in  life  is  to  be 
remarked.  A  terrible  all-corrupting  vanity  prompts  almost  every- 
thing they  say  and  do.  It  causes  half  the  fuss  and  friction  about 
what  they  call  Women's  Rights^  It  is  desirable  to  alter  bad  laws 
about  women  and  their  property  or  earnings,  but  no  laws  are 
altered  very  easily  in  this  country,  happily  for  us.  Any  reasonable 
petition  to  Parliament  on  that  subject  would  have  commanded  a 
hearing  and  consideration,  if  not  immediate  granting,  without  all 
the  late  unnecessary  clamour  and  loud  proclaiming  as  truth,  the 
absolute  falsehood — ^that  women  are  politically  despised  and  op- 
pressed because  of  the  selfishness  of  men ;  but  are  really  as  well 
able  as  men  are  to  do  most  of  the  work  that  men  do.  AU  compe- 
tent statesmen  and  politicians  know  that  it  is  desirable  to  alter  old 
laws  which  suited  old  times,  but  which  do  not  suit  the  present; 
but  they  also  know  that  what  is  desirable  is  not  always  practicable, 
without  doing  more  harm  in  one  direction  than  they  do  good  in 
another.  Because  an  alteration  in  the  laws  of  property  as  they 
concern  women  was  becoming  painfully  necessary,  it  did  not  follow 
that  a  parcel  of  hot-headed  and  glaringly-vain  young  women — 
and  women  old  enough  to  know  bd^ter — should  be  allowed  to  try 
to  excite  a  sort  of  euUmte  ff4n6rale,  in  order  that  their  peculiar 
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doctrines  might  prevail^  and  they  be  pointed  at  as  ''very  remark- 
able women." 

If  they  were  to  confine  their  new  and  enlightened  ideas  and 
practice  to  smoking  cigars^  riding  in  Hansom  cabs^  wearing  red 
flannel  trowsers  and  running  therein  ^^  to  and  fro  on  the  earth/' 
chumming  together  with  a  kindred  spirit  in  lodgings^  instead  of  sub- 
mitting to  the  decorous  domestic  rule ;  practising  fencings  firing  at 
a  mark^  horse-breaking,  swearings  and  "  seeing  life;" — ^if  they  con- 
fined themselves  to  this  sort  of  imitation-manhood,  we  should  need 
to  say  little  about  them.  They  may  think  it  is  one  of  every 
Woman's  Rights  to  make  herself  disagreeable  to  the  opposite  sex, 
if  such  be  her  will ;  but  in  spite  of  their  invectives  against  the 
tyranny^  selfishness^  and  vices  of  men,  we  will  do  them  the  justice 
to  say  that  ^'emancipated"  and  "unconventional"  ladies  are  very 
solicitous  to  obtain  the  approbation  and  admiration  of  men.  In 
fact,  it  is  their  vanity,  their  eager  desire  to  catch  the  attention, 
and,  if  possible,  the  love  of  men,  which  have  induced  them  to 
strike  out  into  the  extravagant  and  absurd  waste  of  time  and 
energy  which  they  call  "emancipation."  They  know  that  young 
men  are  attracted  by  what  is  new  and  strange ;  a  very  little  talent 
and  less  beauty,  if  displayed  in  connection  with  uncommon  dress, 
of  mind  or  body,  takes  a  simpleton's  heart  by  storm.  It  is  quite 
a  mistake  to  imagine  that  Rights-of- Woman  women  are  indifferent 
to  the  attentions  of  men.  If  we  speak  from  our  own  observation 
alone,  we  should  say  that  they  are  the  greatest  flirts,  and  the  most 
eager  to  inspire  a  grande  passion,  of  all  the  women  we  have  ever 
known.  They  deceive  themselves,  and  the  tmth  is  not  in  them. 
Of  all  that  they  do  and  say  for  the  emancipation  of  women,  three- 
fourths  are  done  to  enslave  men ;  but  as  they  are  not  generally 
beautiful,  clever,  or  rich  (such  qualities  are  not  general  in  any 
class),  they  do  not  generally  succeed  in  getting  adorers ;  perverse 
as  the  generation  of  men  may  be,  beauty,  gentleness,  and  want  of 
pretension,  still  win  love  among  them;  and  clever  and  rich  women 
win  a  sort  of  eager  respect,  which  any  form  of  power  always 
obtains. 

A  woman  of  this  class  who  desires  to  reform  her  sex  is  generally 
eloquent  on  the  degraded  position  of  English  women  of  the  mid- 
dle rank.  They  have  no  vote  for,  they  cannot  be  members  of. 
Parliament ;  they  have  not  the  privilege  of  working  and  earning 
money,  as  men  have ;  they  are  kept  idle  that  they  may  be  ignorant 
and  obedient  to  the  men  of  their  household;  their  only  employ- 
ment is  to  dress  and  visit — *^  to  suckle  fools  and  chronicle  small 
beer."  And  eloquent  appeals  to  the  Women  of  England  have 
been  based  on  such  utterly  unfair  statements  as  these.  Such 
female  reformers  strain  at  gnats  and  swallow  camels  wholesale. 

Let  us  consider  some  of  these  objections.  Women  in  England 
do  not  vote  for  political  representatives  directly ;  true,  but  they 
carry  half  the  elections  in  England  indirectly.    The  indirectness 
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of  thai  influence  may  be  an  evil^  and  it  may  be  good  that  they 
should  have  again,  as  some  women  once  had,  votes  for  Parlia-' 
mentary  representation.  This  point  will,  in  due  time,  be  consi- 
dered by  coming  Parliamentary  reformers ;  if  we  do  not  reform 
the  Parliament  away  altogether  before  then,  and  our  dear  old 
England  be  utterly  destroyed  under  the  anarchic  rule  of  the 
'*  Blatante  Beaste/'  As  to  women  becoming  members  of  Parlia- 
ment, we  will  say  nothing,  just  now,  against  it,  if  any  find  them- 
selves called  to  that  work,  and  can  fiilfil  it  conscientiously,  without 
neglecting  nearer  and  less  showy  duties.  But  this  one  piece  of 
truth  will  always  remain  true,  while  human  nature  is  constituted 
as  it  is  now,  viz. — ^that  the  bulk  of  the  best  women  are  unfit  for 
the  duties  of  a  member  of  ParUament,  by  reason  of  physiological 
laws ;  and  those  laws  cannot  be  tampered  with  so  easily  as  those 
of  Chancery,  and  never  with  impunity — not  even  in  the  case  of 
the  strongest  constitution  and  the  loftiest  aims  for  the  good  of 
Society.  Women,  it  is  said,  have  not  the  privilege  of  working  for 
money  as  their  husbands  have ;  and  therefore  they  become  inferior 
creatures,  capable  of  nothing  but  small,  narrow  aims  and  occupa- 
tions. They  assert,  directly  or  indirectly,  that  man  finds  his 
advantage  in  keeping  woman  ignorant  and  idle ;  and  that  if  she 
had  knowledge  and  did  real  work,  she  would  excel  him  in  his  own 
fields  of  action.  ^^  Give  women  work,"  cry  these  advocates  of  the 
Woman  Cause;  ^Het  them  earn  money  in  trades,  professions,  arts ; 
let  them  become  independent  of  men."  Surely  this  is  a  very  bad 
and  very  foolish  cry  when  uttered  in  that  key.  In  a  more  melan- 
choly and  sad  minor  key  should  be  uttered  the  cry  to  give  the 
means  of  living  to  destitute  women.  It  is  a  sad  necessity  that  the 
merciless,  blind  workings  of  our  civilization  have  brought  many 
to  want  them.  But  to  work  for  daily  bread  is  not  a  thing  to  be 
demanded  as  a  right  for  all  women — to  be  gloried  in  as  a  privilege 
of  the  sex — those  who  best  understand  in  what  the  improvement 
of  the  condition  of  woman  should  consist  are  amazed  at  this 
doctrine. 

Indeed,  there  is  some  wiliful  blindness,  and  not  a  little  stupidity 
in  these  loud  cries  for  work.  As  if  women  had  been  idle  all  these 
ages ! — ^as  if  a  fair  share  of  the  world's  work  had  not  been  done 
by  women  I  Who  has  borne  and  reared  the  human  race  until 
each  was  ten  years  old  ?  That  one  question  involves  the  idea  of  a 
vast  amount  of  work,  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual,  done  by 
women.  Done,  tant  bien  que  mal,  we  admit,  when  we  think  of 
mankind  ais  a  set  of  miserable  sinners.  It  might  have  been  better 
done ;  but  so  might  the  organizing,  ruling,  coercing,  learning,  and 
teaching  of  the  race  from  youth  upwards.  That  is  considered  to 
be  man^s  work.  If  the  candid  inquirer  will  look  to  it,  he  will  see 
that  women  have  been  of  much  use  in  these  special  works  of  man 
— ^those  women  who  have  not  been  fully  employed  in  the  more 
immediate  business  set  down  for  them  by  the  Creator. 
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This  brings  ns  to  a  point  which  we  would  desixe  to  dwell  on 
with  emphasis ;  if  possible  to  convince  our  readers  of  the  danger 
to  Boeiety  which  is  wrapped  up  in  a  fallacy  preached  (by  implica- 
tion) in  the  latest  school  of  female  reformers.  No  good^  on  this 
earthy  can  be  done  by  humanity  without  an  admixture  of  evil. 
That^  we  grant  readily;  and  we  would  not  desire  to  check  the 
progress  of  any  good^  because  its  admixture  of  evil  happened  to 
injure  or  annoy  us^  personally.  But  when  the  admixture  of  evil 
with  good  is  in  the  proportion  of  FalstafiPs  sack  to  his  breads  we 
are  bound  to  protest  against  it ; — and  if  we  dread  the  pressure  of 
the  evil  upon  those  near  and  dear  to  us  we  try  to  prevent  its 
action.  The  evil  we  complain  of  at  present  is^  that  manv  advo« 
cates  of  Woman^s  Rights  take  great  things  for  small  and  small 
for  great  j  that  they  disregard  the  most  important  matters  in  their 
business,  and  become  fanatical  about  comparative  trifles;  that  they 
have  a  certain  mental  incapacity  for  seeing  plain,  large,  every-day 
truths ;  and  persist  in  parading  about  the  country  with  a  mere 
rag  of  truth  stuck  on  a  pole,  as  the  banner  they  call  on  the 
friends  of  women  to  fight  under.  In  their  eagerness  about  a 
minority  they  forget  what  is  due  to  the  majority.  For  instance, 
what  is  clearly  marked  out  by  God  as  the  chief  business  of  a 
woman's  life  on  earth  f  At  the  risk  of  being  pronounced  low- 
minded  we  are  obliged  to  declare  what  we  believe  to  be  true.  To 
be  married  to  a  man  and  to  bear  children  is  the  special  business 
of  woman  while  she  remains  in  the  flesh.  When  Ood  sees  fit  to 
give  her  other  work  He  makes  it  clear  to  her.  Her  business  being 
so  well  defined,  and  brought  to  her  so  gently,  gradually,  inevitably 
(like  her  beauty,  health,  reason,  and  instincts),  is  it  not  a  right 
thing  to  teach  her  that  to  become  a  ffood  wife  and  mother  is  her 
highest  duty  on  earth  ?  They  must  have  a  very  low  estimate  of 
the  work  required  by  God  at  the  hands  of  a  wife  and  mother  who 
place  it  beneath  any  work  done  by  man.  The  greatest  improve- 
ment in  the  condition  of  women  can  only  be  brought  about  by 
making  them  able  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  wives  and  mothers  better 
than  they  do  now.  There  is  plenty  of  work  for  the  most  energetic 
friends  of  women  to  be  done  in  that  direction*^more,  a  great  deal 
more,  than  there  is  to  be  done  for  destitute  unmarried  womeUj 
who  want  new  fields  of  labour  open  to  them.  These  have  their 
Bufierings  and  needs — very  dreadful  some  of  these — ^remediable 
many  of  them.  The  wise  and  the  foolish  advocates  of  the  Bights 
of  Women  are  alike  eager  to  alter  permanently  the  condition  of 
the  destitute.  In  a  recent  number  of  7%«  EfiffUikwaman^s  Journal 
in  an  article  entitled  ''  How  to  utilise  the  Powers  of  Women,'*  we 
are  informed  that  ''  according  to  the  last  census  of  England  then 
were  in  this  country  three-quarters  of  a  million  more  women  than 
men,''  and  the  writer  goes  on  to  say  that  "  this  immense  female 
multitude  must,  consequently,  remain  single  all  their  lives  and,  in 
most  instances,  provide  for  themselves.'^     Let  us  take  the  number 
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given  without  verifying  its  correctness, — and  let  us  take  the  pro- 
position based  on  it  without  disputing  its  logic.  We  will  take  for 
granted  that  there  are  three-quarters  of  a  million  more  women 
than  men  among  us ;  still,  in  considering  the  best  means  of  edu- 
cating and  improving  the  generality  of  women  for  doing  their 
work  in  this  world  well,  which  should  come  first — ^the  three- 
quarters  of  a  nuUion  who  are  exceptions,  or  the  several  millions 
who  make  the  rule  ?  By  all  means  let  us  take  care  of  the  excep-> 
tions,  the  claims  of  minorities  can  never  be  justly  ignored] — ^but 
their  partisans  must  remember  that  they  are  minorities.  As  girls 
must  be  educated  with  a  general  idea  of  doing  something,  and 
should  be  taught  as  much  as  they  can  learn  of  things  likely  to 
make  them  useful  as  well  as  beautiful  members  of  society,  the 
central  idea  of  their  teachers  should  be  to  make  them  helps,  meet 
for  men — ^men  as  good  and  wise  as  they  may  hope  to  know  in  real 
life — smothers  of  children — mothers  also  of  the  men  and  women  of 
the  next  generation.  Having  made  them  understand  and  feel 
deeply  that  they  need  no  nobler  field  of  action  than  this,  and  that 
they  can  there  do  God's  will  on  earth  as  it  is  done  in  heaven,— 
after  that,  let  them  be  prepared  for  the  possibility  that  such  work 
may  not  be  given  them — that  God  may  see  fit  to  give  them  special 
work  for  the  general  welfare — ^not  the  work  of  wife  and  mother. 
Or,  that  He  may  not  give  them  any  other  means  of  developing 
themselves  or  aiding  others  than  that  included  in  the  business  of 
earning  daily  bread.  In  all  cases,  it  is  prudent,  nay  wise,  to  be 
prepared  for  the  worst,  though  we  hope  for  the  best.  It  may  seem 
superfluous  to  insist  that  scarcely  any  unmarried  woman  is  likely 
to  find  nobler  work  than  that  which  every  mother  has  brought  to 
her  hand.  But  it  is  not  superfluous  when  the  professed  guides 
and  teachers  of  women  talk  of  **  mere  household  duties  ^*  "  de- 
grading drudgery  of  needlewoman  and  nurse'^ — ^''the  dependent 
condition  of  the  wife  "  who  cannot  "  hold  opinions  or  property  of 
her  own."  When  a  wife's  duties  are  just  glanced  at  as  "the 
common-place  routine  of  domestic  cares,"  or  smartly  hit  off  in 
lago's  satirical  bon-mot  "  to  suckle  fools  and  chronicle  small  beer," 
we  ought  to  oppose  such  false  and  foolish  doctrines.  It  is  a  fit 
occasion  on  which  to  address  a  word  to  those  women  who  claim  for 
themselves  higher  occupations — occupations  which  will  put  them 
on  a  level  with  men — men,  by  the  way,  being  frequently  spoken 
of  as  morally  their  inferiors,  and  only  their  superiors  intellectually 
through  education.  We  do  not  quite  understand  whether  they  do 
or  do  not  think  men  superior  to  women  upon  the  whole.  Perhaps 
they  believe  that  the  generality— that  is,  tne  married  women  who 
do  not  want  to  be  divorced,  or  to  devote  their  energies  to  an  art, 
or  a  trade,  or  to  Borioboolali-gali  instead  of  to  their  own  house- 
holds mainly — that  such  women,  and  the  timid  ''  conventional " 
unmarried  ones  who  are  contented  to  help  their  married  sisters^ 
and  do  the  duties  whi^  come  nearest  them,  are  inferior  to  men. 
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But  tbat  some  women  are  equal  or  far  superior  to  men — thosej 
for  instance^  who  are  profesBional,  who  are  expert  workers  at  a 
trade^  who  can  make  a  good  commercial  bargain^  who  are  well  able 
to  take  care  of  themselves  in  difficult  journeys  by  land  and  sea — 
who  care  nothing  for  the  prejudices  and  little  for  the  feelings  of 
others — women  who  are  transcendental  and  artistic — ^who  smoke 
cigars  (especially  where  they  may  be  seen  b  v  those  who  dislike  the 
practice)  and  who  swear  a  little,  and  part  their  hair  very  much  on 
one  side. 

Certain  small  symbolic  acta  indicate  great  principles,  we  know^ 
and  are  held  to  pledge  the  performer  to  a  certain  Ime  of  conduct. 
The  test  of  a  true  Pre-Raphaelite  brother  was,  that  the  neophyte 
should  eat  an  apple  walking  along  Regent  Street  at  4  o^clock  on  a 
June  day.  He  thereby  made  a  declaration  of  his  contempt  for  all 
established  forms  and  proprieties — whether  conformable  or  not  to 
the  laws  of  nature  and  good  taste.  After  eating  of  the  apple  a 
Fre-Baphaelite  brother  was  supposed  worthy  to  sweep  into  Mr. 
Carlyle's  "  dust-hole  of  the  Universe"  all  that  the  great  painters 
of  olden  time  had  taught  by  examples,  after  generations  of  failure 
and  trial — and  so  start  afresh  in  tie  world,  and,  misapplying  Scrip- 
ture, "  become  as  little  children  "  who  draw  on  slates,  irfter  the 
life — generally  a  very  long  way  after  it.  Like  those  reformers  in 
painting,  social  reformers  of  the  other  sex  have  their  little 
symbols,  which  mean  a  great  deal  more  than  meets  the  eye. 
Parting  the  hair  on  one  side  of  the  head,  and  cutting  it  all  round 
so  that  the  ends  will  turn  under  like  those  of  d-devant  jetme 
France,  must  have  a  deep  meaning  in  the  faith  of  the  ^'fast" 
young  ladies  and  oldish  ladies  of  our  day.  But  when  that  style 
of  head-dress  is  combined  with  cigar-smoking,  plain  linen  collars, 
a  waistcoat  and  a  paletot,  we  feel  sure  that  part  of  their  mission 
is  to  make  themselves  the  ^'  observed  of  all  observers/'  Perhaps 
the  other  part  may  not  be  so  carefully  and  effectively  performed. 
The  plea  of  superior  sense  or  convenience  does  not  stand  good. 
Ladies  who  dress  their  hair  in  a  manly  style  do  not  devote  less 
time  to  it  than  their  ''conventional  sisters — smokbg  a  cigar  is 
not  a  loftier  avocation  than  suckling  a  fool — ^linen  collars  do  not 
require  changing  less  frequently  than  muslin  or  lace— on  the  con- 
trary, rather  oftener,  if  you  have  an  eye  to  apparent  cleanliness 
A  man's  coat  and  waistcoat  are  not  more  convenient  than  a  female 
jacket  of  the  present  day ;  and  they  are  not  so  becoming  to  a 
woman,  because  the  subtle  involuntary  mental  action  of  associating 
ideas  makes  a  woman  who  wears  a  man's  dress  look  rather  like  a 
man.  Women  who  desire  to  charm  men  should  not  try  to  do  that. 
But  it  is  astonishing  how  blind  to  its  own  interest  is  a  morbid 
vanity !  This  similarity  to  a  man's  dress  seems  the  only  real 
reason  why  women  in  western  countries  should  not  wear  trousers 
and  short  skirts  when  they  walk  or  are  travelling.  In  the  East 
ladies  wear  trousers  —  it  is  the  old-established  custom — and 
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they  smoke  too.  No  one  calls  a  Turkisli  lady  oufeminine  on 
those  accounts.  Now  the  wearing  of  trousers  by  ladies  in  walking 
and  travelling  is  an  innovation  that  might  with  great  advantage 
be  adopted  in  other  countries  nearer  home ;  it  would  be  especially 
useful  for  the  lower  and  middle  classes^  who  have  to  go  out  in  wet 
and  dusty  weather,  and  have  no  carriages.  The  length  and  weight 
of  a  woman's  skirt  is  an  impediment  to  motion,  and  not  conducive 
to  health.  If  such  ladies  as  the  ^'  unprotected  female ''  in  Norway 
and  in  Southern  Italy  had  adopted  trousers  of  an  unobtrusive 
colour,  under  short  skirts,  the  sensible  portion  of  the  community 
would  think  them  only  more  than  common  bold,  practical,  and 
logical  in  their  dress.  But  there  is  one  little  point  about  the 
trousers  of  the  *'  unprotected  female,'^  which  proves  that  her 
vanity  is  at  least  as  great  as  her  love  of  adventure,  and  desire  of 
getting  knowledge  first  hand.  No  woman  of  England  would 
choose  red  trousers  for  convenient  wearing  on  a  journey,  unless 
she  wished  to  attract  as  much  attention  as  possible  to  them  and  to 
herself.  She  does  the  cause  of  utility  no  good  by  associating  it 
with  that  of  bad  taste  and  love  of  notoriety. 

We  are  by  no  means  anxious  to  attribute  anything  worse  than 
vanity  and  bad  taste  to  those  among  our  countrywomen  who  are 
loud  and  fussy  in  their  efforts  to  help  the  cause  they  have  at  heart 
—or  in  the  indulgence  of  eccentricities  which  only  make  others 
«stare  and  laugh.  We  have,  however,  serious  fears  concerning  the 
preaching  of  false  doctrine  by  such  among  them  as  are  clever  and 
intellectuietl,  but  neither  nice  in  their  means  nor  wise  in  their 
aims.  These  we  believe  are  many.  They  see  a  wrong  existing, — 
'^a  wrong"  being  something  opposed  to  their  theories  of  right, — 
and  they  straightway  set  about  rooting  it  out,  without  properly 
considering  whether  in  rooting  it  out  they  do  not  destroy  some- 
thing vitid  to  the  commonweal.  We  are  sure  they  mean 
well — ^that  they  are  enthusiastic  in  their  benevolence.  So  were 
those  charitable  persons  mentioned  in  Addison^s  essay,  who 
objected  so  much  to  any  sort  of  suffering  that  for  fear  the  fleas 
should  be  starved  they  nired  beggars  for  them  to  feed  upon.  We 
must  warn  our  fair  friends  against  looking  exclusively  to  the 
sentimental  side  of  the  question — especially  would  we  bid  them 
^beware  of  what  a  Yankee  has  called  its  "  eloquential  capabilities.'^ 
Anything  about  which  women  talk  much  and  feel  much  is  liable 
to  slip  into  the  region  of  cant  and  falsehood.  It  is  especially  so 
when  their  feelings  of  compassion  or  love  of  approbation  are  con- 
cerned. Their  love  of  novelty  makes  them  ready  to  accept  every 
new  thing  as  better  than  the  old.  It  is  a  new  thing  among  us 
for  women  to  want  to  be  doctors,  lawyers,  watchmakers,  clerks. 
We  do  not  now  enter  into  the  discussion  of  whether  it  is  good  for 
them  to  have  such  wants.  It  would  require  another  article  to 
itself.  But  what  we  now  wish  our  countrywomen  to  beheve  is 
this — that  it  is  far  more  important  to  the  nation,  and  therefore  to 
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the  whole  worlds  that  women  should  be  good  wives  and  mothers, 
than  that  they  should  excel  in  any  one  art  or  science  which  man 
can  achieve  as  well  as  they.  If  for  no  other  reason  than  for  this 
very  obvious  one, — ^that  though  men  can  do,  at  least,  as  well  as 
women  in  the  capacity  of  doctors,  lawyers,  &;c.,  yet  that  they 
could  never  do  at  all  as  wives  and  mothers. 

Wives  and  mothers  being  essential  to  the  very  existence  of  the 
race,  how  to  fit  girls  best  for  improving  the  race  must  take  prece- 
dence of  every  other  consideration  in  their  education.  When  the 
best  means  have  been  arrived  at,  then  the  condition  of  women  in 
England  will  be  so  much  improved  that  they  will  need  no  one  to 
advocate  their  cause.  At  present  we  are  sorry  to  observe  that 
girls  are  ill-fitted  by  education  for  these  duties.  Fortunately, 
Nature  (that  is  to  say,  with  all  reverence,  God's  own  teaching) 
makes  them  unlearn,  when  they  are  married,  much  of  the  false 
doctrine  acquired  before.  But  the  process  of  unlearning  is  always 
painful,  and  is  hardly  ever  completed.  It  would  be  so  much 
oetter  if  ovx  teaching  could  be  right  at  first.  It  seems  that  it 
would  be  very  easy  to  make  girls  aware  of  the  importance  of  be* 
ooming  virtuous  and  wise,  for  the  sake  of  the  children  they  may 
have ;— easier  far  than  it  is  to  impress  boys  with  an  idea  of  the 
necessity  of  sticking  to  this  or  that  course  of  study  because  it  is 
important  in  the  business  to  which  they  are  to  devote  themselves. 
The  pure  maternal  instinct  is  often  very  early  active  in  a  girl. 
This  fact  has  just  been  prettily  illustrated  in  our  hearing.  A  cle- 
ver little  girl  of  four  years  old,  after  some  grave  and  silent  mo- 
ments, asked  her  mother,  with  a  sudden  flash  of  gladness  in  her 
face — "  Mamma,  when  I  am  a  woman,  do  you  think  God  will  give 
me  a  baby  ? ''  Should  not  such  instincts  be  cherished,  and  used 
as  incentives  to  improvement  ?  Let  young  girls  be  made  to  be- 
lieve it  as  honourable  to  be  a  first-rate  mother  as  to  be  a  first-rate 
authoress  or  artist,  or  female  professor  of  any  kind.  Above  all 
things,  let  them  be  taught  to  distinguish  between  external  eccen- 
tricities and  intrinsic  worth — between  the  heavenly  light  of  true 
wisdom  and  goodness  which  cannot  be  hid, — and  the  artificial 
fireworks  of  vanity,  with  ever  so  many  startling  novelties  and 
explosive  sky-rockets. 
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THE  BB80URCES  OP  INDIA  AND  ITS 
COLONIZATION, 

Thb  recent  accounts  from  India  bring  us  the  satisfactory  intelli- 
senee  that  the  great  Mutiny^  which  for  nearly  two  years  has  para* 
fysed  all  commercial  enterprise^  has  been  quelled,  and  the  period 
has  now  arrived  when  it  becomes  incumbeut  upon  us  to  turn  our 
attention  to  the  development  of  her  vast  riches,  both  mineral  and 
agricultural,  and  to  the  improvement  of  her  Government.  Pro* 
bably  no  dependency  of  Great  Britain  is  less  known  to  the  people 
of  England  than  that  country  which  has  been  termed  ^^  the  fairest 
gem  in  the  British  Crown/'  This  is  clearly  to  be  attributed  to 
that  policy  which  has  been  termed  ''the  traditional  policy'^  of  the 
late  East  India  Company,  of  discouraging  as  much  as  possible  the 
settlement  of  Europeans  in  India.  The  Court  of  Directors  looked 
with  alarm  on  the  probability  of  large  numbers  of  Europeans  be* 
coming  settlers  in  their  territories.  In  one  of  their  despatches, 
in  1818,  they  said, — "A  large  influx  of  Europeans  into  our  Indian 
territories  must  prove  dangerous  to  the  peace  and  security  of  those 
invaluable  possessions,  now  so  highly  improved  under  the  Com- 
pany's administration/'  Again,  they  write, — ^^  That  the  influx  of 
Europeans  would  be  productive  of  the  most  baneful  effects  upon 
the  comfort  of  the  inhabitants  and  the  peace  of  society,  and  would 
be  fatally  injurious  to  the  British  name  and  interests."  Latterly, 
however,  through  the  exertions  of  eminent  and  enlightened  states* 
men,  better  counsels  began  to  prevail,  and  the  error  of  discourag- 
ing Europeans  to  settle  in  India  was  recognized  \  and  if  we  allude 
to  the  past  ''  traditional  policy"  of  the  late  East  India  Company, 
it  is  not  with  the  object  of  blame  or  reproach,  but  solely  with  the 
view  of  assigning  a  satisfactory  reason  for  the  great  mmeral  and 
agricultural  resources  of  India  having  remained  so  long  unde- 
vdoped  and  unknown.  Of  late  years  the  Indian  (jovemment 
.encouraged  the  settlement  of  Europeans  by  offering  them  grants 
of  waste  land  on  very  favourable  terms,  and  before  the  mutiny 
took  place  a  good  many  grants  had  been  taken  up.  It  is  true 
that  the  liberal  offers  of  the  Indian  Government  were  not 
aooepted  so  rapidly  as  might  have  been  expected  from  the  favour- 
able nature  of  the  terms,  and  the  certain  highly-profitable  results, 
but  this  must  be  attributed  to  the  great  want  of  knowledge  of  the 
country,  and  the  general  ignorance  of  English  capitalists  regard- 
ing its  almost  marvellous  resources.  It  is  the  object  of  this  paper 
to  give  the  people  of  this  country  as  much  information  as  we 
possess  xegaroing  those  resonxces,  and  the  different  parts  of  India 
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where  they  lie  undeveloped^  or  but  partially  developed^  together  with 
some  knowledge  of  the  climates  suitable  to  European  constitutions, 
the  terms  upon  which  lands  can  be  obtained^  the  state  of  the  roads, 
and  such  other  information  as  will  prove  valuable  to  intending 
settlers.  This  the  writer  of  this  article  is  enabled  to  do,  largely, 
from  personal  experience,  and  also  from  the  evidence  given  before 
the  Committee  for  the  Colonization  and  Settlement  of  India  by  the 
most  competent  witnesses  that  could  be  found  in  this  country. 

The  most  important  and  the  most  valuable  of  all  the  products 
of  India  to  the  people  of  England  and  to  the  European  settler  is 
undoubtedly  Tea ; — to  the  people  of  England,  because  its  produc« 
tion  will  render  them  independent  of  China,  or  create  such  a 
competition  with  China  as  will  greatly  reduce  the  price  of  tea ;  to 
the  European  settler,  because  its  cultivation  is  the  most  profitable 
and  most  agreeable  occupation  that  we  are  acquainted  with,  while 
the  climate  of  the  countries  suitable  for  tea  is  well  adapted  to  the 
European  constitution.  That  a  British  dependency  should  be 
enabled  to  supply  an  article  of  such  general  consumption,  so  pro- 
ductive to  the  revenues  of  this  country>  and  which  has,  for  so 
many  vears,  been  a  drain  upon  its  wealthy  is  a  fact,  the  importance 
of  which  it  is  impossible  to  overrate.  Yet  we  can  prove  from  the 
most  reliable  statistics,  from  the  most  trustworthy  evidence,  and 
from  personal  observation,  that  in  process  of  time  India  will  be 
able  to  supply,  not  onlyGi*eat  Britain,  but  Australia  and  America 
with  tea,  and  that  too  of  a  most  excellent  quality.  We  have  heard 
it  stated  that  tea  only  grows  at  certain  elevations,  and  on  the  slopes 
of  hills;  but  this  is  an  error,  and  the  writer  has  seen  tea  growing 
on  the  Himalayas  at  an  elevation  of  seven  thousand  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  in  the  valley  of  the  Dhoon,  at  the  base 
of  the  Himalayas,  at  an  elevation  of  two  thousand  feet,  and  on 
the  banks  of  the  Burhampooter  in  Assam,  and  the  Soorma  in 
Sylhet,  at  a  very  small  elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  On 
hill  or  plain,  from  one  thousand  to  eight  thousand  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  the  tea  plant  thrives  well,  and  the  only  condition 
that  it  appears  to  require  is  a  light  and  porous  soil.  In  our 
Indian  territories  the  tea  plant  flourishes  from  the  confines  of 
Affghanistan  to  the  borders  of  Burmah,  from  the  25th  to  the 
83rd  degree  of  latitude,  and  from  the  70th  to  the  95th  degree  of 
longitude.  Over  this  vast  area,  wherever  tea  has  been  planted,  it 
has  more  than  answered  the  expectations  of  growers.  The  single 
exception  to  this  was  the  Assam  Tea  Company,  formed  in  London 
in  1839,  but  its  early  failure  was  solely  attributable  to  ignorance 
of  the  country,  of  the  cultivation  of  the  plant,  and  general  mis- 
management. The  company  now,  with  more  experience  and  better 
management,  is  in  a  highly  prosperous  state,  and  their  shares  are 
not  to  be  obtained  except  at  a  high  premium.  The  only  draw- 
back to  tea  planting,  in  the  eyes  of  capitalists,  is  the  length  of 
time  that  must  elapse  before  any  return  can  be  received.    The 
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tea  plant  does  not  yield  leaves  fit  for  the  manufacture  of  tea  until 
the  third  year,  but  from  the  third  year  it  increases  yearly  its  pro- 
duce until  the  eighth  or  tenth  year,  at  which  time  it  attains  its 
maximum.  After  that  period  we  do  not  know  how  long  the  tea 
tree  lives  and  produces.  It  has  been  found  indigenous  in  Assam 
and  Cachar  aged,  it  is  &verred,  sixty  and  seventy  years,  and  still 
producipg  leaves  of  an  excellent  quality;  so  that,  once  established, 
a  tea  plantation  majr  be  compared  to  an  English  orchard, — a  pro- 
perty producing  an  income  during  the  lifetime  of  the  planter  and 
passing  to  his  descendants.  So  great  an  advantage  as  this  ought 
to  counterbalance  the  inconvenience  of  the  first  delay  in  the  re- 
turns, and  it  is  moreover  to  be  observed  that  the  capital  required 
is  not  very  large,  and  is  only  wanted  in  small  sums  spread  over 
the  first  tnree  years.  In  Cachar,  companies  have  been  formed,  in 
which  men  with  small  incomes  have  taken  shares,  and  pay  small 
sums  monthly.  At  the  end  of  three  years  they  will  find  them- 
selves proprietors  of  valuable  properties.  In  this  way  tea  com- 
panies become  a  kind  of  savings  banks,  and  in  our  opinion  the 
most  profitable  of  savings  banks;  and  we  believe  the  system  has 
only  to  be  made  known  in  England  to  be  pursued  extensively. 

We  have  said  that  the  tea  cultivation  extends  from  the  confines 
of  Afghanistan  to  the  borders  of  Burmah ;  but  as  the  climate  and 
circumstances  of  the  countries  contained  in  this  vast  area  are  dif- 
ferent, and  the  terms  of  the  grants  of  land  to  settlers  arc  not  the 
same,  we  shall  give  our  information  in  detail.  We  shall  begin 
with  that  part  of  our  territory  commencing  from  the  extreme  west 
of  the  Punjab,  and  stretching  through  the  lower  ranges  of  the 
Himalayas  to  the  confines  ^f  Kumaon  on  the  borders  of  Nepal. 
Begardmg  these  countries,  we  have  before  us  an  official  paper 
written  by  Dr.  Jameson,  superintendent  of  the  botanical  gardens 
in  the  North-west  Provinces,  and  addressed  to  the  Government  of 
Agra.  The  paper  is  a  most  valuable  one,  and  written  only  two 
months  before  the  outbreak  of  the  mutiny,  for  it  is  dated  17th 
March,  1857.  Dr.  Jameson  was  (and  is)  the  superintendent  of 
the  Government  tea  gardens,  and  was  desired  to  give  his  report 
on  the  capabilities  for  tea  cultivation  of  the  countries  above  men- 
tioned, so  that  the  information  and  statistics  given  by  him  may 
be  fully  relied  upon.    Dr.  Jameson  says : — 

^  The  tea  plant  \b  now  thriving  well  from  Hazareh,  in  the  Bind  Saugur 
Doab  of  the  Funjab  to  the  Ealee  river,  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  British 
province  of  Kumaon  in  the  Himalayas,  or  over  five  degrees  of  hititude  and 
eight  degrees  of  longitude.  Here,  therefore,  is  a  vast  onening  for  capital. 
It  Jbas  been  stated,  that  were  natives  generally  to  he  tea-arinkers  the  quan- 
tity of  tea  produced  by  all  the  available  land  in  Kumaon,  Gurhwal,  Deyrah 
Dhoon,  and  the  Kohistan  (hill  country)  of  the  Punjab,  and  other  mountain- 
ous districts  joining  the  northern  boundary  of  the  British  empire,  would 
not  form  an  infinitesimal  part  of  the  domand.    I  have  made  a  rough  calcu- 
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laiion,  and  by  it,  it  appean  io  me  that  the  Kangxa  Tallegr  if  capable  of  pio* 

ducing  teas  to  the  extent  of 3,000,000  Ibi. 

Kooloo 3,600,000 

Jansee  and  Panm 1,000,000 

PeyiahDhoon 10,000,000 

Western  Quxhwal        • 18,000,000 

Eastern  Qurhwal 18,000,000 

Kumaon 35,000,000 

Lbi.  88,600,000 

And  these  results  miffht  be  bnmght  about  without  greatl;^  interfering  with 
the  cultivation  of  other  crops,  were  each  village  communitT  to  appropriate 
a  certain  portion  of  land  for  the  purpose — a  system  which  obtams  in  the 
tea  districts  of  China.  Waste  and  other  lands  fitted  for  tea  cultivation 
may  be  estimated  in  Kumaon  at  360,000  acres,  aud  the  general  return, 
when  in  full  bearing,  may  be  given  at  100  lbs.  per  acre.  Kumaon  ana 
the  other  districts  mentioned  contain  of  waste  and  other  lands  fitted  for 
tea  cultivation  88,600  acres,  which,  at  the  rate  stated,  would  produce 
88,600,000  lbs.  of  tea.  Nor  does  this  estimate  include  large  tracts  of 
countiy  admirably  fitted  for  tea  cultivation  in  Hazareh,  Cashmeer,  Jum- 
moo,  and  protected  hill  States,  which  might  afford  an  additional  200,000 
acres,  producinir  20,000,000  of  pounds  of  tea,  and  thus  bring  up  the  amount 
to  100,000,000  lbs.  One  hundred  millions  of  pounds,  a  quantity  e^ ual  to 
the  whole  export  of  China,  and  with  high  cultivation  the  figures  might  be 
doubled ;  and  thus  not  only  provide  an  immense  quantity  for  the  use  of  the 
Lidian  community,  but  at  the  same  time  afford  a  supply  for  a  vast  export 
to  other  countries.  I  have  rated  the  average  return  at  one  hundred  pounds 
of  tea  per  acre.  Throughout  the  whole  of  die  older  plantations  the  yield  is 
nearly  double  this  figure." 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  give  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  calti*^ 
vating  a  certain  number  of  acres  of  tea,  as  this  is  a  matter  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  settlers^  capitaliats,  and  companies.  This 
we  are  enabled  to  do  from  two  different  authorities^  both  of  whom 
are  entitled  to  the  fullest  credit.  The  first  is  Mr*  Robert  Fortune^ 
the  well  known  horticulturisti  who  was  twice  sent  to  China  for 
the  purpose  of  procuring  the  best  descriptions  of  tea  plant,  and 
proper  implements  for  the  cultivation  of  tea;  and  the  second  is 
Dr.  Jameson,  whose  official  paper  we  have  already  quoted.  Mr. 
Fortune  has  frequently  visited  and  inspected  (by  order  of  the 
Government  of  India)  the  tea  gardens  in  the  North-west  Pro« 
vinces,  and  in  1851  he  wrote  an  official  ''  Beport  upon  the  Tea 
Plantations  in  the  North-western  Provinces  of  India.''  But  at 
that  time  the  Government  tea  gardens  may  be  said  to  have  been 
in  their  infancy,  and  Mr.  Fortune  visited  them  some  years  after- 
wards. The  estimate  which  we  now  give  is  extracted  from  an 
official  letter  of  Mr.  Fortune,  addressed  to  Mr.  C.  B.  Thornhill, 
the  officiating  secretary  to  the  Gk)vemment  of  the  North-west  Pro- 
vinces, and  dated  the  25th  October,  1856.  At  that  time  Mr. 
Fortune's  knowledge  of  the  capabilities  of  the  tea  lands  in  the 
provinces  must  have  been  greater  than  in  1851,  and  his  experi- 
ence of  outlay  and  returns  more  matured,  ao  that  his  estimate 
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may  be  fully  relied  upon.    He  introduces  the  estioiate  as  fol- 
lows :— 

"  Rou^h  iketoh  of  the  quantity  of  land  whioh  could  be  brought  under 
tea  cultivation  with  a  capital  of  R8.200,000y  or  <£20,000,  and  also  intended 
to  Bhow  the  Mobable  amount  of  eacpenditure  and  profita  spread  over  a  spaoe 
of  six  and  eight  years.    Saji  eighteen  hundred  aoxes  of  land  :— 

BznirniTuai  vbox  tha  vnusT  to  thi  sixth  tiab  nroLusiva. 

Rs. 

Factorr  and  houses  for  tea  makers 6,000 

Bungalow  for  oyerseers 1,400 

Paj  of  orerseers,  at  Rs.  100  per  month  for  six  years      .       .  7fiO0 

Pay  of  500  meiL  at  Rs.4  per  month  for  six  years  .  .  .  144^000 
Pay  of  1  moonshee,  at  Rs.  12  per  month,  2  chuprassees,  at 

Rs.  5  per  month  for  six  years 1,584 

Pay  of  10  chowdrees,  at  Rs.  8  per  month  for  six  years  .        .  5,760 

Rent  of  land  for  six  years,  at  Rs.  1350  per  annum  .  •  8,100 
Expense  of  preparing  tea  in  3rd,  4th,  5th,  and  6th  years,  say 

20  men,  at  Rs.  5  per  month 4,000 

Four  Chinese  tea  manufiftctuxers,  at  Rs.34  per  month  for  four 

years 6,528 

Implements,  passage  money  for  manufacturers,  carriage,  dre*  8,628 

Oontingencies  for  6  yean,  say  Rs.  1000  per  annum         .        .  6,000 

Rs.  200,000 

WOBXINQ  IXPXNSSS  IlT  THX  SEVXirTH  AKD  BIOHTH  TXABS. 

Pay  of  oyerseers  for  two  years       •       .       .       Rs.  2,400 

Pay  of  500  men  for  two  years        •        .       •       .  48,000 

Pay  of  10  chowdrees  for  two  years         .        .        •  l)d20 

Pay  of  1  moonshee  and  2  chuprassees  for  two  years  528 

Rent  of  land  for  two  years     .        .        .        •        #  2,700 

Expense  of  preparing  tea^  doubled,  say  .               •  4,800 

Wages  of  4  Chinese  for  two  years  .        •                •  3,264 
Contingencies  for  wear  and  tear  of  implements, 

boxes,  Ac.,  in  two  years 5,000 

^  66,612 


Rs.  268,612 


nrcoMB  noM  shb  thuud  to  thb  biqhtb  tsar  uroLUsiya. 

Tea  manu&ctured  in  the  3rd  year,  say  10  lbs.  per  aore,         Rs. 
atSannasperlh """^ 

Tea  manufactured  in  the  4th  year,  30  lbs.  per  acre 
Ditto  ditto  5th     „    80        ditto      . 

Ditto  ditto  6th     „  120        ditto      • 

Ditto  ditto  7th     „  150        ditto      « 

Ditto  ditto  8th     „  200       ditto      . 


Total  in  8  years    .        .        . 
Deduct  amount  expended  in  8  years 


9,000 

27,000 

72,000 

108,000 

135,000 

180,000 


531,000 
268,212 


Profit Rs.  262,388'* 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  Mr.  Fortune  estimates  the  price  of  the 
tea  at  eight  annaa^  or  one  shilling  per  pound.    It  is  difficult  to 
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understand  why  he  fixed  upon  a  price  so  very  much  under  its  real 
valae^  when  he  must  have  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing^  or  at 
least  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  results  of  the  auctions  of  the 
Government  teas.  In  1854^  the  prices  realized  for  the  Government 
teas  produced  at  Almorah  and  Deyrah  Dhoon  averaged  3^.  Hd. 
per  pound,  the  maximum  price  being  6s.  6d.  per  pound,  and  the 
minimum  Is. 

Mr.  Fortune  makes  the  following  remarks  on  the  above 
estimate : — 

<<  I  have  taken  the  sum  of  Bs.  200,000,  or  ^£20,000,  as  the  amount  of  capital 
available  for  the  purpose.  It  will  be  readily  obseryed,  on  referring  to  the 
estimate,  that  a  sum  eqiial  to  half  that  amount  would  not  be  proportionally 
productive.  Many  of  the  items,  such,  for  example,  as  those  for  buildings, 
implements,  Chinese  manufacturers,  overseers,  &c.,  would  amount  to  nearly 
the  same  sum  on  a  small  plantation  as  on  a  large  one.  For  the  same 
reason,  a  larger  amount  of  capital,  say  j£  100,000  would  be  proportionally 
more  profitame  than  £20,000.  A  great  company  of  this  kind  would  be  able 
to  command  the  services  of  first-rate  men  to  superintend  its  operations,  and 
to  import  manufactures  and  implements  from  China.     The  Government 

C*  tations  would  no  doubt  supply  a  number  of  native  workmen  who  have 
taught  by  the  Chinese  at  present  on  the  different  factories ;  but  if  teas 
of  a  superior  class  are  required,  a  few  Chinese  manufacturers  will  be  neces- 
sary— at  least  for  a  number  of  years. 

"From  the  eighth  to  the  tenth  year  the  maximum  return  would  be 
obtained  from  the  land,  and  with  proper  management  but  little  diminution 
would  take  place  for  ten  or  fifteen  years  more.  I  have  no  doubt  that  with 
good  land  and  judicious  cultivation  300  pounds  per  acre  might  be  obtained 
during  many  of  those  years,  and  if  the  manager  understood  his  business, 
he  would  be  yearly  extending  his  plantations,  so  that  at  no  given  time 
would  the  whole  be  worn  out. 

From  this  last  statement^  it  is  evident  that  Mr.  Fortune  has  not 
had  an  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  duration  of 
the  tea  shrub;  and  when  he  speaks  of  ''but  little  diminution 
taking  place  in  the  produce  of  the  tea  in  ten  or  fifteen  years/' 
and  its  ''  being  worn  out/'  he  evidently  speaks  at  random.  We 
have  already  mentioned  that  tea-producing  trees  have  been  found 
in  Assam  and  Cachar  calculated^  by  competent  persons^  to  have  been 
sixty  or  seventy  years  of  age^  and  that  it  is  not  known  to  what  age 
the  tree  retains  its  vigour^  or  at  what  period  the  process  of  decay 
commences.  Mr.  Fortune,  however,  did  not  extend  his  travels  to 
Assam.  In  other  respects  his  information  is  most  valuable  and 
trustworthy,  and  Dr.  Jameson,  who  was  not  on  the  most  friendly 
terms  with  him,  pays  him  the  compliment  to  state  that  he  had 
"  the  greatest  satisfaction  in  admitting  that  his  services  had  been 
invaluable  to  the  plantations,  and  that  the  duties  for  which  he  had 
beien  principally  deputed  to  China  had  been  well  and  efficiently 
performed.*' 

We  now  come  to  Dr.  Jameson's  estimate  of  the  results  of  tea-grow- 
ing. His  calculations  are  made  upon  a  larger  number  of  acres  of 
land  than  those  of  Mr.  Fortune,  and  they  are  moreover  derived  from 
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official  documents  detailing  the  results  of  the  produce  and  expendi- 
ture  of  the  Gfovemment  tea-farms. 

CTTLTIVATION  OF  6000  ACBE8  OV  TEA  LAKD. 

2  OTeneen  at  100  Rs.  per  mensem     .        .        .  Rs.  2,400 

2  assistant  ditto  at  60  Rs.  ditto           .        .        .  1,440 

8  moonshees  at  10  Rs.  ditto         ....  960 

30  chowdrees  at  8  Rs.  ditto         ....  2,880 

30  assistant  ditto  at  7  Rs.  ditto    ....  2,520 

1000  malees  or  gardeners  at  4  Rs.  ditto              •  76,800 


10  Chinese  manufacturers  at  33  Rs.  2  annas  each  per  mensem 

PACKING  TSA. 

2  Chinese  tea-box  makers  at  33  Rs.  2  as.  per  mensem  795 
1  Chinese  carpenter  at  10  Rs.  ditto  .  .  .  .120 
1  assistant  ditto  at  6  Rs.  ditto    .....        96 

12  carpenters  at  6  Rs.  ditto 864 

8  sawjers  at  4  Rs.  ditto 384 


87,000 
3,975 


Carriage  of  6000  mds.  of  tea  to  Calcutta,  the  produce 
being  estimated  at  one  maund  (82  lbs.)  per  acre     . 

Eztraordinarj  contingent  expenses  for  wood  for 
boxes,  repairs,  ^o. 

Land  rent,  6000  acres,  at  3  Rs.  per  acre 

Total  expenditure     . 

Value  of  6000  maunds  of  tea,  or  2,40,000  seers,  at 

1 R.  8  as.  per  seer  (2  lbs.),  equal  to  U,  Qd  per  lb.     . 

Profit 


2,259 

.       11,300 

7,200 
18,000 

Rs.  129,734 

360,000 

Rs.  230,266 


We  do  not  understand  why  Dr.  Jameson  estimates  land  rent  at 
three  rupees  per  acre ;  for  the  maximum  rate^  according  to  the 
Goverament  notification^  can  never  exceed  one  rupee  per  aci*e^  and 
that  maximum  is  not  reached  until  the  twentieth  year  of  pos- 
session of  land  by  the  grantee.  The  estimate  of  the  produce  of 
tea  also  is  extremely  moderate^  for  it  has  been  ascertained^  from  a 
series  of  experiments  made  in  the  hills  and  the  Deyrah  Dhoon^  that 
full-grown  plants  yield  tea  in  the  proportion  of  20  pounds 
to  the  100  plants.  An  acre  of  land  contains  from  1500  to 
1600  plants;  the  yield  of  tea  would  therefore  be  from  800  to 
320  pounds.  The  Kuppunah  nursery  at  Almora  yielded^  in  1854^ 
an  average  of  245  pounds  of  tea  per  acre.  Again^  the  price  of 
tea,  at  Is.  6d.  per  pound,  is  much  below  its  value,  as  we  have  pre- 
viously shown.  These,  however^  are  faults  on  the  right  side^  and 
it  is  pleasing  to  be  able  to  point  out  that  the  calculations  arc 
under,  rather  than  over,  stated. 

It  will  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  state  the  terms  on  which 
Government  grants  land  to  applicants. 

"  Government  Notification. 

"  Revenue  Department,  26th  September,  1855. 
"  let.  Qrants  of  land  for  tea  cultivation  in  the  Eumaon  and  Qurhwal  dis- 
tricts of  the  Kumaon  province  will  be  made  on  the  following  conditions,  on 
application  to  the  senior  assistant  commissioner  of  the  district 
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<'2nd.  Each  grant  will  be  of  not  less  than  two  hundred  or  more  than  two 
thousand  acres.  More  than  one  grant  can  be  taken  hj  one  j^erson  or  com* 
pany,  on  the  applicants  satisfying  the  local  authorities  aetmg  under  the 
usual  control  m  the  revenue  department^  of  their  possessing  sufficient 
means  and  capital  to  undertake  an  extended  cultiTation  and  manufacture 
of  tea. 

^  3rd.  One-fourth  of  the  land  in  the  grant  will  be  given  free  from  assess- 
ment, in  perpetuity,  on  fulfilment  of  the  conditions  below  stated* 

**"  4th.  The  term  of  first  lease  will  be  for  twenty  years.  For  the  first  four 
years  the  grant  will  be  rent  free,  in  the  fifth  year  one  anna  per  acre  will  be 
charged  on  three-fourths  of  the  assessable  portion  of  the  grant ;  two  annas 
per  acre  in  the  sixth  year,  three  annas  in  the  seventh  year,  and  so  on,  one 
more  anna  being  added  in  each  year ;  till  in  the  last  year,  the  maximum 
rate  is  reached  of  one  rupee  per  acre.  The  full  assessment  on  a  erant  of 
two  thousand  acres  will  tnus  not  exceed  one  thousand  five  hundrea  rupees 
per  annum. 

*<  5th.  The  following  are  the  prescribed  conditions  of  clearance.  At  the 
close  of  the  fifth  year  from  the  date  of  grant,  a  twentieth  part  of  the 
assessable  area;  at  the  close  of  the  tenth  vear  one-fifth  of  the  assessable 
area ;  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  year  half  of  the  assessable  area ;  and  at 
the  close  of  the  last  year  three-fourths  of  the  assessable  area  is  to  be  cleared 
and  well  stocked  with  tea  plants. 

•*  eth.  In  the  twenty-first  year,  on  fulfilment  of  the  above  conditions,  the 
proprietary  right  in  the  grant,  and  the  right  of  engagement  with  govern- 
ment, shaU  vest  in  the  graniee,  his  heirs,  executors  or  assigns,  under  tne  con- 
ditions generally  applicable  to  the  owners  of  estates  in  Kumaon ;  and  the  rate 
of  assessment  on  the  lands  in  the  grant,  in  whatever  manner  cultivated, 
shall  never  exceed  the  average  rate  on  grain  crop  lands  in  the  same  locality. 

^  7th.  On  failure  of  payment  of  the  prescribed  assessment  in  any  year, 
or  of  any  of  the  above  conditions  (the  fact  of  which  failure  shall,  after  local 
inquiry  conducted  by  the  senior  Assistant  Commissioner,  be  finally  deter- 
mined b^  the  Sudder  Board  of  Kevenue),  the  entire  grant  shall  be  liable  to 
resumption,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Gfovernment,  with  exception  to  the 
portion  of  assessable  area,  which  may  be  Jxynd  fide  under  tea  cultivation, 
and  to  a  further  portion  of  land  which  shall  be  allowed  in  perpetuity,  free 
of  assessment,  to  the  extent  of  one-fourth  of  such  cultivated  area.  The 
portion,  so  exempted,  will  remain  in  the  |>ossession  of  the  grantee,  subject 
to  the  usual  rates  and  rules  of  assessment  in  the  district. 

''  8th.  Grantees  shall  be  bound  to  erect  boundary  pillars  at  convenient 
points  round  the  circuit  of  a  grant,  within  six  months  from  its  date  ;  &iling 
which,  such  pillars  will  be  put  up  by  the  government  officers,  and  the  cost 
thereof  shall  be  recoverable  from  the  grantee,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
regulated  rate  of  assessment. 

<^  9th.  No  claim  to  the  right  and  interest  in  a  grant,  or  any  transfer  by 
the  original  grantee  will  be  recognized  as  valid,  unless  on  registry  of  the 
name  of  the  transferee  in  the  office  of  the  senior  Assistant  Commissioner. 

^  10th.  So  long  as  Government  establishments  for  the  experimental 
growth  and  manufacture  of  tea  shall  be  maintained  in  the  Province, 
supplies  of  seeds  and  grants  will  be  given  gratis  to  grantees,  on  application 
to  the  superintendent.  Botanical  Gardens,  North- Western  Frovincea^  as  far 
as  may  be  in  his  power. 

*'  By  order  of  the  Lieut.-Govemor,  North- Western  Provinces. 

"  W.  MuiE,  Secretary  to  Government,  N.  W.  P." 

The  next  important  question  that  presents  itself  to  the  capital- 
ist and  the  settler  is  the  facility  of  obtaining  cheap  and  abundant 
labour,  and  on  this  point  the  reports  of  all  parties  connected  with 
the  hills  and  the  tea  districts  are  in  perfect  unanimity.     Mr. 
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Batten^  who  was  for  many  yean  commissioner  of  Kumaon,  and 
who  exerted  himself  in  every  way  to  develope  the  mineral  and 
agricultural  resources  of  these  hills^  states  that  labour  is  abundant 
and  can  be  easily  obtained  at  the  rate  of  fourpence  a-day  for  each . 
tea  gardener.  Dn  Jameson,  in  the  unpublished  report  before 
alluded  to  in  reference  to  the  whole  country  from  Hasareh^  in  the 
Punjab,  to  the  Kalee  river,  on  the  frontiers  of  Nepal,  says : — 

"  Let  British  ci^pital  and  enterprise  be  embarked  in  proportion  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  cultivation  and  tne  supnort  it  merits,  and  thus  give  employ- 
ment to  thousands  of  poor  but  able-bodied  and  excellent  workmen,  when 
their  labours  are  properly  directed,  and  these  hills  will  soon  become  as  im- 
portant to  the  State  as  any  province  of  the  plains.  Labour  is  cheap,"  ^else* 
where,  Dr.  Jameson  says,  that  permanent  labour  can  be  obtained  at  tnree* 
pence  a  day  per  gardener,)  "the  climate  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  European 
constitution,  the  people  are  docile  and  easily  guided,  provided  that  they  are 
properly  treated  and  their  prejudices  respected.  Li  some  districts  the  popu- 
lation is  wretchedly  poor  and  scanty,  caused  by  the  malarious  jungles  and 
the  ravages  of  wild  animals.  But  in  the  hands  of  Europeans,  backed  by 
capital,  tnese  districts  in  a  few  years  would  be  reclaimed,  ue  jungles  would 
disappear,  and  with  them  malaria  and  wild  animals.*' 

Messrs.  Ramsay,  Sti*achey,  and  Huddlestone,  who  have  held 
high  appointments  in  some  of  these  districts,  and  are  well  ac- 

Juainted  with  them,  concur  in  the  opinions  of  Messrs.  Batten  and 
amcson  as  to  the  facilities  of  obtaining  cheap  and  abundant  labour, 
and  also  that  capital  can  be  invested  in  the  cultivation  and  manu- 
facture of  tea  with  almost  the  certainty  of  a  highly-profitable 
return. 

With  regard  to  roads  to  the  tea  districts  and  the  Hill  Pro- 
vinces generally,  we  have  the  authority  of  Mr.  Batten  for  stating 
that  many  roads  had  been  made  under  the  sanction  of  the  late 
lamented  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  North-west  Provinces,  Mr. 
John  Colvin,  and  that  no  subject  was  considered  more  important 
by  him  than  the  opening  out  the  communications  of  the  whole 
Hill  Provinces.  The  death  of  Mr.  Colvin,  and  the  late  mutinies, 
will,  no  doubt,  have  put  a  stop  for  a  time  to  the  prosecution  of 
these  works;  but  the  present  Lieutenant-Governor,  Mr,  George 
Edmonstone^  who  is  a  most  active^  efficient,  liberal-minded,  and 
enlightened  officer,  will,  no  doubt,  resume  the  works  commenced 
by  his  predecessor  and  bring  them  to  a  speedy  and  successful 
termination.    In  his  last  report  Dr.  Jameson  says : — 

"  Qood  roads  from  the  tea  districts,  fitted  for  beasts  of  burden,  are  now 
beinff  made,  thus  rendering  available  for  cultivation  the  hands  that  were 
einployed  as  carriers,  and  these  roads  will,  no  doubt,  ere  Ions  be  connected 
with  a  set  of  rails,  which  sooner  or  later  must  traverse  Rohilkund,  in  order 
to  enable  its  produce  to  take  its  stand  with  other  and  more-favoured  dis* 
tricts.  When  this  is  brought  about,  distant  and  good  markets  will  always 
h6  available  for  the  produce  of  the  hills,  and  thus  render  tea  cultivation 
more  profitable." 
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The  climate  of  the  countries  we  are  now  noticing  has  been 
pronounced  by  the  most  competent  authorities  to  be  very  well 
adapted  to  the  European  constitution.  The  whole  of  the  lower 
ranges  of  the  Himalayas^  at  elevations  of  from  three  to  eight 
thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  are  not  only  healthy,  but 
extremely  agreeable,  and  the  scenery  generally  superb.  In  the 
questions  put  by  the  members  of  the  Colonization  Committee 
to  the  witnesses,  they  appeared  to  be  very  anxious  to  ascertain 
whether  there  were  any  Europeans  born  in  the  hills  of  the  third 
generation ;  and  there  seems  to  be  an  impression  that  Europeans 
will  not  propagate  their  race  after  the  second  or  third  generation, 
which,  if  it  were  true,  would  prevent  in  a  great  degree  the  per- 
manent settlement  of  Europeans  in  those  parts.  We  have  not  been 
in  possession  of  the  hills  long  enough  to  test  the  point  by  experi- 
ence, but  no  good  reason  can  be  adduced  for  arriving  at  such  a 
conclusion.  The  writer  has  seen  the  descendants  of  the  Spaniards 
inhabiting  the  high  table  lands  of  Pasto  and  Quito  under  the 
very  equator,  and  they  had  rather  improved  upon  than  degene- 
rated from  their  race.  No  doubt  in  the  hot  plains  of  Hindostan 
the  European  child  languishes  and  degenerates,  but  it  is  not  so 
in  the  bracing  climate  of  the  hills.  The  writer  has  seen  the  boys 
at  the  schools  of  Mussooree  and  Nynee  Tal  as  full  of  colour  and 
health  and  buoyant  spirits  as  the  boys  in  England,  and  grown-up 
people  assuredly  enjoy  as  robust  health  as  they  do  at  home.  We 
have  no  hesitation,  therefore,  in  expressing  our  conviction  that 
generation  after  generation  of  Europeans  will  people  the  hills 
without  the  slightest  diminution  of  vigour  or  degeneration  of 
race.  In  the  tea-growing  districts,  in  the  valleys  at  the  base  of  the 
Himalayas,  such  as  those  of  Kangra  and  the  I)hoon,  the  climate  is 
hot  in  the  summer,  but  extremely  healthy  and  agreeable  in  the 
cold  weather.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that  settlers  taking 
grants  of  land  in  these  valleys  are  at  a  very  short  distance  from 
the  hill  stations,  to  which  they  can  resort  in  the  event  of  ill  health. 
At  this  moment  we  have  a  i*ange  of  hill  stations,  or  sanitaria  as 
they  are  termed,  extending  from  Murree,  in  the  Punjab,  to  Almo- 
rah,  in  the  Kumaon  district.  We  have  Murree  and  Abbotabad, 
near  Hazareh,  in  the  Sind  SaugurDoab;  Dalhousie^^  on  the  Cham- 
ba  Hills,  at  the  head  of  the  Baree  Doab ;  Dhurmsala,  near  Kan- 
gra; Simla,  with  its  adjacent  stations  of  Dugshaee,  Subathoo, 
and  Kussowlee  j  Mussooree  and  Landour,  overlooking  the  valley 
of  the  Dhoon ;  Almorah  and  Nynce  Tal,  in  the  province  of  Ku- 
maon. In  process  of  time,  and  with  an  influx  of  European 
settlers,  many  more  such  stations  will  be  formed,  and  there  are 
hundreds  of  eligible  sites  for  them. 

In  these  highly-favoured  regions  all  the  vegetables  and  fruits 
of  Europe  can  be,  and  are,  grown  to  perfection ;  while  those  of 
the  tropics  can  be  obtained  from  the  plains  in  their  neighbour- 
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hood.  On  the  same  table  may  be  seen  the  peach  and  the  pine- 
apple, the  apricot  and  the  mango,  the  potato  and  the  plantain, 
&c. ;  and  the  natives  apply  themselves  assiduously  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  all  vegetables  and  fruits  consumed  by  Europeans,  so  that 
the  bazaars,  or  markets,  are  generally  well  supplied. 

The  other  products  of  the  Himalayas  are  hemp,  flax,  timber, 
and  resinous  woods,  which  European  capital  would  develope  to  an 
important  extent.  In  his  evidence  before  the  Colonization  Com- 
mittee, Major-Qeneral  Tremenheere  says : — 

'^  Every  pound  of  tar  which  is  used  in  India  for  our  gun-carriages  comes 
from  England  or  from  Europe,  whereas  the  Himalaya  mountains  are  full 
of  resinous  woods.  Again,  tiiere  is  magnificent  timber  in  the  Himalaya 
mountains.  There  is  the  Deodar  cedar,  of  gigantic  size,  fitted  for  mast 
pieces,  and  for  every  purpose  most  valuable,  both  in  India  and  Europe  ;  yet 
there  it  grows  without  being  touched  bj  European  or  native,  to  any  great 
extent.  The  hemp,  also,  of  the  Himalaya  has  been  proved  to  be  the 
strongest  fibre  with  which  practical  men  are  ac(}uainted,  and  no  plant  is  so 
commonly  cultivated  as  the  true  hemp  plant  m  manv  parts -of  India.  If 
Europeans  were  settled  there,  they  would  undoubtedly  develope  natural 
resources  of  that  kind." 

The  report  on  the  hemp  plant  of  the  Punjab  has  been  favour- 
ably noticed  at  Dundee,  and  the  plant  itself  has  been  pronounced 
to  be  of  excellent  quality.  The  opinion  of  the  connoisseurs  of 
Dundee  is,  that  it  can  be  cultivated  most  profitably  by  Europeans, 
and  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  climate  of  the  plains  of  the 
Punjab,  and  India  generally,  agrees  well  with  the  European  who 
employs  labour.  It  may  be  asserted,  that  there  is  no  more  robust 
or  healthy  body  of  men  in  the  world  than  the  indigo  planters  of 
Bengal ;  a  fact  that  surprised  some  of  the  members  of  the  Colo- 
nization Committee,  who  declared,  that  the  planters  who  gave 
evidence  before  them,  looked  as  if  they  had  never  been  out  of 
England. 

The  knowledge  of  the  tea-growing  districts  possessed  by  the 
gentlemen  we  have  mentioned — Messrs.  Jameson,  Fortune,  Batten, 
&c. — terminates  with  the  Kumaon  district.  They  have  given  it 
as  their  opinion,  that  in  the  lower  ranges  of  the  Himalayas,  ex- 
tending from  the  Sind  Saugur  Doab  of  the  Punjab  to  the  eastern 
boundary  of  Kumaon,  sufficient  tea  could  be  grown  for  the  con- 
sumption of  ^he  whole  world ;  what  conclusions  shall  we  arrive  at, 
then,  when  we  can  point  out  countries,  still  further  to  the  east, 
equally  suited  to  the  growth  of  the  tea-plant,  and  of  equal,  if 
not  greater,  extent  ?  Between  the  provinces  of  Kumaon  and  Dar- 
ieeling  lie  the  territories  of  Nepal,  which  are  not  under  our  rule, 
but  which,  for  anything  we  know  to  the  contrary,  may  be  equally 
adapted  to  the  production  of  tea.  From  Darjeeling,  through  the 
valley  of  Assam,  as  far  as  the  confines  of  Burmah,  tea  can  be 
grown  of  an  excellent  quality.  A  range  of  hills,  called  the  Gar- 
rows,  the  Khassia,  the  Jynteea,  and  the  Nagas,  divides  the  valley 
of  Assam  from  the  valleys  of  Sylhet  and  Cacbar,  and  here  agaip 
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the  tea-plant  thrives  well,  and  seyeral  planters  and  companies  have 
established  themselves,  and  are  cultivating  the  plant  success- 
fully. Indeed,  it  is  a  very  remarkable  and  most  interesting  fact, 
that  the  tea  soils  of  China  and  India  are  almost  exactly  alike. 
The  late  Mr.  Piddington,  a  scientific  gentleman  of  Calcutta  con- 
nected at  one  (ime  with  the  Asiatic  Society,  procured  some  soil 
from  the  tea-growing  districts  of  China  and  Assam,  of  which  he 
gave  the  following  analysis. 

Tea  soil  of  Assam.       Tea  soil  of  China. 

Water          •        .        .       .  2-45  ...  300 

Yeffeiable  matter         «       •  1*00  •  .  .  1-00 

Cart)onate  of  Iron        .       .  7*40  .  .  .  9*90 

Alumina      ....  350  •  .  .  9*10 

Silex 86-40  •  .  .  7600 

Traces  of  phosphate  and) 

sulphate  of  lime,  and|-  '26  .  .  .  1*00 

less    .       •  .    ) 


100-00  100-00 

"  The  two  peculiarities  in  these  soils,'*  observes  Mr.  Pidding- 
ton, *'  are,  the  first,  that  they  contain  no  carbonate  of  lime,  and 
only  traces  of  phosphate  and  sulphate ;  and  the  next,  that  their 
iron  is  almost  wholly  in  the  state  of  carbonate  of  iron,  a  widely- 
different  compound  from  the  simple  oxides.  They  would  be  called 
poor  yellow  loams,  and  cotton,  tobacco,  or  sugar-cane,  would  pro- 
bably starve  upon  them,  but  we  find  that  they  suit  the  tea-plant 
perfectly.  It  is  a  striking  coincidence,'*  adds  Mr.  Piddington, 
''  that  we  should  find  our  tea  soils  and  those  of  China  so  exactly 
alike."  The  writer  has  examined  the  tea  soils  of  Sylhet  and 
Cachar,  and  has  found  them  also  to  be  a  yellow  loam,  highly 
siliceous.  Dr.  Hooker  says  the  soil  of  Daijeelmg  is  chiefly  a  light 
sandy  red  clay,  overlying  mica  schist,  and  covered  with  fine  vege- 
table mould.  Dr.  Jameson,  in  a  report  dated  Saharunpore,  I7th 
Nov.,  1866,  states  that  the  soil  of  the  Kangra  valley  in  the  Punjab 
is  "  silica,  aluminous,  mixed  with  a  considerable  proportion  of  vege- 
table matter,  and  resting  upon  a  subsoil  of  yellowish  clay,  abound- 
ing with  boulders,  which  admit  of  good  drainage,  as  they  act  like 
pipes.  This  kind  of  soil,  which  prevails  throughout  the  Kangra 
valley,  is  well  fitted  for  tea  cultivation.'*  We  have  thus  the  same 
kind  of  soil  from  one  extremity  of  the  tea-growing  districts  to 
the  other,  and  we  arrive  at  the  very  important  fact  that  the  tea- 
growing  districts  of  India  are  a  mere  extension  of  those  of  China. 
In  a  work  before  us  we  see  it  stated  that ''  the  districts  in  which 
the  finest  tea  is  produced  in  China,  lie  between  the  twenty-fifth 
and  thirty-third  degrees  of  latitude,"  which  are  exactly  the  same 
degrees  of  latitude  we  have  assigned,  in  the  beginning  of  our 
article,  to  the  tea-growing  districts  of  India.  It  is  mortifying  to 
think  that  we  have  been,  for  so  many  years,  in  possession  of 
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countries  equal  to  China  in  their  tea-productive  powers,  and  haTO 
cultivated  them  to  so  trifling  an  extent ;  but  a  new  era  is  dawning 
upon  us^  and  we  believe  that  these  countries  only  require  to  be 
known  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain  to  ensure  the  development  of 
their  resources  to  an  extent  commensurate  with  their  powers^  and 
the  profitable  employment  of  capital. 

As  the  terms  for  grants  of  land  by  Government  in  Assam^ 
Sylhet^  and  Cachar,  difier  from  those  of  Kumaon  and  the  Pun- 
jab^ we  shall  give  them  here  in  a  condensed  form.  In  the 
Government  rules  there  is  no  specified  limit  to  the  number  of 
acres  that  a  grantee  may  obtain^  and  he  is  only  deterred  from 
asking  for  very  large  grants  by  the  penalties  he  will  incur  by  not 
cultivating  them  within  a  certain  specified  time.  The  leases  are 
also  for  ninety«nine  years  instead  of  twenty  years.  The  following 
are  the  conditions : — 

One-fourth  of  the  entire  grant  rent-free  for  ever,  for  the  con- 
struction of  roads,  bridges,  &c. ;  the  other  three-fourths  to  be 
rent-free  for  fifteen  years. 

After  the  fifteenth  year,  three  annas  (fourpence  halfpenny)  per 
acre  will  be  charged  annually  for  ten  years.  For  the  remaining 
seventy-four  years  six  annas  (ninepence)  per  acre  will  be  charged 
annually.  After  the  ninety-ninth  year,  the  lands  will  be  re-settled, 
and  subjected  to  such  moderate  assessment  as  to  the  Government 
of  the  day  may  seem  fit. 

One-eighth  of  the  grant  must  be  cleared  and  rendered  fit  for 
cultivation  by  the  expiry  of  the  fifth  year,  one-fourth  in  ten  years, 
one-half  in  twenty  years,  three-fourths  in  thirty  years,  and  the 
residue  before  the  expiry  of  the  lease.  Failing  in  these  conditions, 
the  grant  shall  be  resumed,  and  the  grantee  shall  forfeit  all  right 
and  title  to  the  property. 

This  latter  condition  sounds  rather  formidable,  and  many  of 
the  planters  have  signified  their  wish  to  obtain  the  fee  simple  of 
the  land  by  payment  of  a  sum  of  money  at  once.  As  the  revenue 
in  India  is  chiefly  levied  from  a  land  tax,  the  Indian  authorities 
argued  that  they  had  no  right  to  alienate  the  land  for  ever,  and 
have  hitherto  persevered  in  adhering  to  the  condition  objected  to. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  government  of  the  country  being 
now  under* the  direct  control  of  the  Imperial  Government,  the 
question  may  be  looked  at  in  a  difierent  light,  and  the  objection- 
able clause  be  altered.  Wc  may  mention  that  the  opinion  of  all 
the  witnesses  examined  before  the  Colonization  Committee  was  in 
favour  of  giving  the  waste  lands  in  fee  simple  to  grantees  on  pay- 
ment of  a  specified  sum. 

Labour  is  the  next  point  that  interests  the  settler  and  the 
capitalist,  and  in  Assam  it  is  stated  by  planters  to  be  scarce,  and 
opinions  have  been  given  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  extend  the 
tea  cultivation  in  that  province  to  any  important  degree,  on  ac* 
count  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  labour.     This,  however,  we 
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believe  to  be  an  exaggeration;  and  we  see  no  good  reason  ivby 
labourers  or  coolies  should  not  be  imported  from  the  lower 
districts  of  Rajmahal^  Bheerbhoom,  &c.  If  the  colonists  of  the 
Mauritius,  Demerara,  Trinidad,  &c.,  can  obtain  labourers  from 
India,  it  should  not  be  difficult  for  the  planters  of  Assam  to 
obtain  them.  Moreover,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Khassia,  Jynteea, 
and  Naga  hills  have  no  objection  to  work  in  the  tea-plantations,  if 
they  are  properly  paid  and  well  treated.  The  writer  established  a 
tea-plantation  near  Sylhet,  and  he  found  no  difficulty  in  obtaining 
any  number  of  labourers,  from  the  Jynteea  hills,  that  he  required, 
and  they  were  satisfied  with  a  payment  of  four  rupees,  or  eight 
shillings  a  month.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  too,  that  imported 
labourers  could  bring  their  families  with  them,  which  is  not  the 
case  when  they  go  to  the  Mauritius  or  the  West  Indies;  and 
their  families  could  also  earn  wages,  for  in  the  manipulation  of  the 
leaf,  and  packing  the  tea,  women  and  children  are  employed.  The 
profits  of  tea-planting  in  Assam  have  been  proved  to  be  so  great 
that  planters  could  easily  afford  to  give  such  remuneration  to 
imported  labourers  as  would  command  their  services.  It  has  been 
said  that  the  labourers  of  Lower  Bengal  have  a  prejudice  against 
going  to  Assam,  on  the  score  of  religion ;  but  we  do  not  think 
that  point  has  been  sufficiently  established,  and  the  same  witness 
who  made  the  statement  was  of  opinion  that,  if  the  Government 
would  assist  in  sending  labourers  to  Assam,  by  appointing  an 
agent  to  look  after  their  rights  and  interests,  they  wotild  be 
induced  to  go.  The  two  statements  are  not  compatible,  and  we 
believe  that  the  only  mode  of  inducing  them  to  transfer  their 
labour  to  Assam  would  be  kind  and  liberal  treatment.  At  Dar- 
jeeling,  Sylhet  and  Cachar  we  have  not  heard  any  complaints  of 
want  of  labour. 

The  climate  of  the  countries  we  are  noticing  varies  according  to 
height  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  but,  on  the  whole,  is  favourable 
to  the  European  who  employs  labour,  and  who  does  not  expose 
himself  unnecessarily  to  the  heat  of  the  sun.  At  Darjcelmg, 
which  is  at  an  elevation  of  7000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
the  climate  is  most  healthy  and  bracing.  Owing  to  its  proximity 
to  the  tropics,  the  winter  is  not  so  cold  as  in  England,  while  from 
the  heavy  rains  in  summer  it  is  colder  than  in  England  at  the 
same  period.  Its  mean  temperature  little  exceeds  that  of  England 
or  the  North  of  Prance.  Dr.  Hooker,  in  his  work  called 
Himalayan  Journals,  says  of  Darjeeling : — 

**  I  believe  that  children's  faces  afford  as  good  an  index  as  any  to  the 
healtbfulness  of  a  climate,  and  in  no  part  of  the  world  is  there  a  more 
active,  rosy  and  bright  community  than  at  Darjeeling.  It  is  incredible 
what  a  few  weeks  of  that  mountain  air  will  do  for  the  India-boni  children 
of  European  parents.  They  are  taken  there  sickly,  pallid,  or  yellow, 
soft  and  flabby,  to  become  transformed  into  models  of  rude  health  ana 
activity." 
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The  Darjeding  Guide,  on  the  same  subject^  says : — 

''The  beneficial  effects  of  its  climate  on  European  children  is  most  strik- 
ing and  remarkable.  During  five  years  that  it  has  been  the  resort  of 
children  from  Bengal,  in  all  stages  of  weakness  from  fever,  teething,  <&c., 
there  has  not  been  a  single  instance  in  which  recovery  did  not  follow  resi- 
dence of  one  hot  season." 

At  Darjeeling  and  its  neighbourhood^  tea  has  been  cultiyated 
most  successfully  and  to  a  large  extent^  aud  its  cultivation  is 
rapidly  increasing.  Through  Vaijeeling  we  have  the  shortest 
mountain  passage  across  the  Himalayas  into  Thibet  and  Central 
Asia^  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  large  commerce  in  British 
manufactures  could  be  established  with  these  countries.  Mr. 
Moorcroft^  who  travelled  in  Thibet  and  Central  Asia^  gave  it  as 
his  opinion  that ''  it  is  at  our  option  whether  Central  Asia  shall  be 
supplied  with  goods  from  Russia  or  England.^'  The  Brothers 
Scblagintweit^  who  have  been  great  travellers  in  these  countries^ 
corroborate  that  view.  Mr.  Bogle,  who  was  deputed  by  Warren 
Hastings  to  report  upon  the  trade  of  Thibet,  said,  in  1775,  that 
the  trade  must  have  been  a  very  considerable  one  in  broadcloth, 
and  that  the  demand  for  it  was  still  very  great  in  his  time.  Dr. 
Hooker,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Colonization  Committee,  said 
there  was  nothing  the  Thibetans  admired  more  than  the  cloth  of 
his  garments,  and  he  believed,  if  they  could  obtain  British 
woollens,  they  would  gladly  use  them.  The  principal  products 
of  Thibet  are  gold,  jewels,  shawl-wool  (the  same  as  the  Cashmere 
shawls  are  made  of),  ponies,  immense  quantities  of  borax,  and 
salt.  Almost  all  the  salt  consumed  in  the  Himalayas  is  from 
Thibet,  and  it  is  brought,  with  immense  labour,  upon  men's, 
women's,  children's,  and  animals'  backs.  When  the  communica- 
tion is  made  easy  and  cheap  from  Calcutta  to  Darjeeling,  the  salt 
of  Europe  will  entirely  supersede  that  of  Thibet  in  the  Himalayas, 
and  the  natives,  too,  much  prefer  it.  Railix)ads  are  now  in  course 
of  construction,  and  the  line  between  Calcutta  and  Darjeeling 
may  be  completed  in  two  or  three  years. 

The  salubrity  of  the  climate  of  the  valley  of  Assam  has  been 
admitted  by  all  those  who  have  given  their  evidence  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  is  proved  by  the  general  good  health  enjoyed  by  the 
European  residents.  This  is  attributed  to  the  mountain  ranges 
by  which  it  is  surrounded,  which  makes  it  more  cool,  and  gives  it 
a  greater  equality  of  temperature  than  is  experienced  in  the  lower 
plains  of  India.  The  warm  weather  is  moderate,  and  the  nights 
are  cool  and  refreshing.  The  mean  annual  temperature  amounts 
to  67**'2,  the  mean  temperature  of  the  hottest  months  amounting 
to  80°,  and  that  of  the  cold  weather  to  57°.  Moreover,  it  is 
traversed  from  west  to  east  by  the  Khassia,  Jynteea,  and  Naga 
hills,  and  planters  could  easily  build  houses  at  elevations  of  from 
three  to  five  thousand  feet,  to  which  they  could  repair  in  the 
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event  of  sickness.  The  writer  crossed  the  Khassia  hills  in  1857^ 
partly  on  foot^  and  partly  on  pony-back^  and  found  the  climate 
bracing  and  exhilarating.  His  surprise  was^  that  Europeans  had 
not  already  built  houses  in  these  localities^  but  he  was  informed 
that  they  enjoyed  such  general  good  health  in  the  vaUey — 
the  happy  valley  of  Assam  as  it  is  termed — that  they  did  not  re- 
quire to  do  so.  The  same  observation  may  be  made  with  regard 
to  Sylhet  and  Cachar  (although  fevers  are  somewhat  prevalent  in 
Sylhet),  and  the  Eorcq^ans  have  the  same  facilities  of  resorting 
to  the  hills  which  run  along  their  border. 

The  number  of  acres  in  Assam  under  tea  cultivation  at  present 
is  very  small^  and  the  number  of  acres  available  for  that  purpose 
cannot  be  stated.  The  Government  of  India  appointed  a  Com- 
mittee in  1834  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  the  introduction  of 
the  tea*plant  into  the  Company's  territories^  and  in  their  report 
they  stated: — 

"  It  is  with  feelings  of  the  highest  possible  satisfaction  that  we  are  en- 
abled to  announce  to  his  Lordship  in  Council  that  the  tea  shrub  is  beyond 
all  doubt  indigenous  in  Upper  Assam,  beins  found  there  through  an  extent 
of  country  of  one  month's  march,  within  tne  Honourable  Company's  terri- 
tories, from  Sudi^a  and  Beesa  to  the  Chinese  frontier  province  of  Yumian, 
where  the  shrub  is  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  its  leaf.  We  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  declaring  this  discovery,  which  is  due  to  the  indefatigable  researches 
of  Captain  Jenkins  and  Lieut.  Charlton,  to  be  by  far  the  most  important  . 
and  valuable  that  has  ever  been  made  on  matters  connected  with  the  agri- 
cultural or  commercial  resources  of  this  empire." 

On  this  vast  tract  of  ground  there  is  not  a  single  acre  of  tea 
cultivated  bv  Europeans.  The  plantations  at  present  extend  only 
as  far  as  Debroghur,  some  days'  journey  below  Sudiya,  and  from 
Debroghur  as  far  as  Gowhatee  in  Lower  Assam  there  are  immense 
tracts  of  waste  land  on  both  sides  of  the  Burhampooter  suitable 
for  tea  cultivation.  The  export  of  tea  from  Assam  in  1856 
amounted  to  812,000  pounds,  and  from  the  then-existing  planta- 
tions it  was  estimated  that  the  export  in  1857  would  be  1,OK)0,000  \ 
in  1858,  1,250,000;  in  1859,  1,600,000;  and  in  1860, 2,000,000. 
The  number  of  tea-planters,  independent  of  the  Assam  Tea  Com- 
pany, was  about  twenty,  and  all,  without  exception,  were  prosper- 
ing. In  fact,  experience  has  fully  verified  the  words  written 
twenty  years  ago  by  Mr.  Robinson  of  the  Government  nursery 
at  Gowhatee  in  Assam. 

«The  growth  of  tea  in  India,"  he  says,  "  is  an  object  so  decidedly  national 
that  it  calls  for  the  warmest  support  and  encouragement  from  our  Govern- 
ment. Nor  can  it  be  for  a  moment  doubted  that  the  call  will  be  promptly 
responded  to ;  for,  with  the  incontrovertible  evidence  before  us  of  the  ex- 
cellent quality  of  the  article  to  be  supplied,  the  extent  of  the  demand  for 
it,  and  the  certainty  of  a  ready  noarket,  it  almost  ceases  to  deserve  the 
name  of  a  »pecvlati<m^  and  becomes  rather  a  prudent  investment  of  capital4 
which,  at  the  same  time  that  it  offers  to  all  concerned  in  it  the  certainty  or 
a  &ir  profit,  developes  the  vast  resources  of  a  country  Mthexto  xmpxo* 
ductiva." 
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From  this  statement  we  would  withdraw  the  word  "almost/'  and 
assert  decidedly  that  tea-growing  is  not  a  speculation^  but  a  cer- 
tainty. We  have  in  our  possession  a  letter  from  a  planter  in 
Assam^  dated  10th  Aprils  1858,  in  which  he  says  that  from  the 
progressive  increase  and  production  of  his  plantation  he  expects 
an  income  in  1860  of  i£2000  a  year.  He  also  gives  the  statistics 
of  other  planters,  whose  operations  show  a  like  result.  To  all 
the  testimony  already  given  we  shall  add  that  of  the  brothers 
Schlagintweit  and  Dr.  Hooker^  gentlemen  who  travelled  for  scien- 
tific objects  in  the  Himalayas,  and  whose  attention  was  particu- 
larly attracted  by  the  tea-plant.  Before  the  Colonization  Com- 
mittee they  stated  unhesitatingly  that  tea  could  be  grown  all 
along  the  lower  ranges  of  the  Himalayas  from  the  Indus  to  the 
Bramakoond,  a  distance  of  more  than  1800  miles,  and  that  the 
tea  was  of  an  excellent  quality. 

When  we  reflect  upon  the  vast  consumption  of  tea  in  our  own 
country  and  America,  and  that  the  Anglo-Saxon,  the  great  tea- 
consumer,  is  rapidly  peopling  immense  territories  such  as  Aus- 
tralia, California,  British  Columbia,  &c.,  which  the  gold  discoveries 
have  recently  brought  into  notice,  we  shall  be  able  to  make  a  just 
estimate  of  the  value  and  importance  of  our  Indian  territories, 
which,  as  time  advances,  will  be  able  to  supply  the  increasing 
wants  of  the  world. 

We  shall  conclude  our  notice  of  the  tea-growing  in  India  by  a 
few  remarks  on  the  nature  of  the  occupation.  The  writer  has 
visited  many  tea-plantations,  and  Jie  knows  no  occupation  con- 
nected with  agriculture  more  agreeable.  All  others,  such  as  indigo 
manufacture^  sugar-baking,  farming,  &c.,  have  their  compounds  of 
'*  villanous  stneUs,''  but  tea-growing  and  its  manufacture  are  as 
agreeable  to  the  senses  of  sight  and  smell,  as  they  are  profitable  to 
the  purse.  The  shrubs  are  planted  in  even  rows  about  a  yard 
apart,  and  when  four  or  five  years  old  are  about  the  size  of  a 
gooseberry  bush.  In  spring  they  are  covered  with  flowers,  a  species 
of  Camellia  (the  tea-plant  is  termed  by  Dr.  Griffiths  Camellia 
theifera),  very  beautiful  and  of  deUcious  fragrance.  The  writer, 
however,  remarked  that  the  smell  of  the  flowers  of  the  tea-plant 
in  the  Dhoon  was  faint  compared  to  that  of  the  tea-plant  blossom 
in  Assam*  The  flowers  remain  on  the  plant  about  a  month,  and 
give  to  the  whole  plantation  a  pretty  and  garden-like  appearance. 
A  favourite  and  healthy  occupation  of  the  planter  is  to  wander  in 
the  morning  through  his  plantation,  gardener's  knife  in  hand,  to  lop 
ofiF  redundant,  or  rotten,  or  broken  branches,  but  he  is  never  re- 
quired to  expose  himself  to  the  heat  of  the  noonday  sun.  The 
large  bamboo  tea  barns  where  the  leaf  is  dried,  toasted,  manipu- 
lated, picked  and  packed,  have  an  atmosphere  of  most  delicious 
fragrance,  which  may  be  faintly  imagined  by  those  who  have 
visited  a  large  London  retail  tea  shop. 

To  the  sportsman  no  country  in  the  world  affords  greater 
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variety  or  abundance  of  game  than  Assam.  Its  vast  forests  and 
extensive  tracts  of  wild  wastes  are  inhabited  by  innumerable  herds 
of  wild  elephants,  buffaloes  and  hogs.  Tigers,  leopards,  bears, 
rhinoceroses,  roam  through  the  woods  and  plains,  and  afford 
excellent  sport  to  the  hunter.  Pheasants,  pai'tridge,  and  quail  are 
also  abundant.  To  the  botanist  also  Assam  affords  an  unrivalled 
field  for  study  and  research.  Its  rich  soil  watered  by  frequent 
showers  in  the  summer,  and  dense  fogs  in  the  cold  weather,  pro- 
duces a  vegetation  of  astonishing  luxuriance  and  variety.  The 
forests  are  full  of  trees  of  every  variety  and  utility,  from  the 
gigantic  caoutchouc  to  the  tall  and  slender  and  graceful  betel-nut 
palm.  The  caoutchouc  tree,  says  Mr.  Robinson,  may  be  distin- 
guished from  a  distance  of  several  miles  by  its  dense,  immense, 
and  lofty  crown.  Dr.  Griffiths  in  his  report  on  this  tree  gives  the 
dimensions  of  one  of  the  largest  as  follows :  Circumference  of 
main  trunk  seventy- four  feet,  ditto  of  main  trunk  and  supports 
one  hundred  and  twenty  feet,  ditto  of  area  covered  by  the  branches 
six  hundred  and  ten  feet,  estimated  height  one  hundred  feet.  The 
geographical  range  of  the  tree,  as  far  as  has  been  hitherto  ascer- 
tained, may  be  stated  to  be  between  25*10,  and  27*20  north  lati- 
tude, and  between  90*40  and  95*30  east  longitude.  Throughout 
this  space  it  is  found  in  the  densely-wooded  tracts,  so  prevalent 
along  the  bases  of  the  hills,  and  perhaps  on  their  faces,  up  to  an 
average  elevation  of  2250  feet.  At  present  there  is  one  European 
manufactory  of  caoutchouc  in  Assam,  but  the  process  of  cleansing 
the  gum  is  kept  a  secret.  There  is  no  doubt  that  when  Assam  is 
more  peopled  by  Europeans,  and  its  forests  become  more  known, 
caoutchouc  will  form  an  important  article  of  export.  Oaks  and 
numerous  other  large  trees  suitable  for  building  purposes  and 
making  furniture,  abound  in  the  forests  of  Assam.  In  Sylhet 
and  Cachar,  the  vegetable  productions  are  nearly  similar,  although 
less  known.  The  writer  has  seen  the  caoutchouc  tree  in  Sylhet  of 
gigantic  proportions,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  presume,  that  the 
forests  of  Sylhet  and  Cachar  are  full  of  them ;  but  to  enumerate 
all  the  vegetable  productions  of  these  rich  and  fertile  countries 
would  lead  us  to  surpass  the  bounds  permitted  to  us  in  the  limited 
pages  of  a  monthly  journal.  It  would  require  the  more  ample  pro- 
portions of  an  octavo  volume  to  do  justice  to  the  subject,  and  that 
we  doubt  not  will  appear  hereafter. 

The  mineral  resources  of  the  Himalayas  and  that  part  of  India 
we  have  been  treating  of  are  much  less  known  than  the  agricultural, 
and  from  the  want  of  roads  and  European  settlers  have  been 
developed  to  a  very  trifling  extent,  but  there  is  no  doubt,  from 
the  discoveries  already  made,  that  they  are  very  valuable.  Iron 
abounds  in  the  province  of  Kumaon,  in  the  Khassia  hills,  and  is 
pretty  generally  distributed  throughout  India.  In  the  Saugo 
and  Nerbudda  territories,  on  the  very  line  of  the  railway  from 
Bombay  to  Mirzapore,  iron  is  very  abundant,  and  has  been  pro- 
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nounced  by  competent  judges  to  be  equal  to  the  best  Swedish  iron. 
In  the  same  territories  coal  of  an  excellent  quality  has  been  dis- 
covered. Messrs.  Hunt  and  Elmsley  applied  to  the  Indian 
Government  for  a  lease  of  the  iron  mines  near  Jubbulpore^  with 
the  intention  of  erecting  large  foundries,  but  the  late  mutiny 
prevented  them  from  carrying  their  plans  into  eflFect.  "  The  coal 
beds  of  Assam,"  says  Mr.  Robinson,  *'  are  of  very  great  extent, 
and  the  mineral  is  itself  likely  to  lead  to  important  results  in  the 
future  advancement  of  the  country.  All  along  the  southern 
sides  of  the  valley  lie  a  series  of  carboniferous  formations, 
unequalled  in  extent  by  any  yet  discovered  in  India,  and,  as  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe,  containing  beds  of  coal  of  a  very 
superior  quality .''  On  the  other  side  of  the  Khassia  hills  in  the 
valley  of  Sylhet,  coal-beds  have  been  found  and  worked  to  a  small 
extent.  The  solitary  steamer  that  once  in  one  or  two  months 
makes  its  way  up  the  Burhampootcr  from  Calcutta  is  supplied 
with  coal  from  Sylhet.  Here,  too,  lime  abounds.  The  whole 
fece  of  the  Khassia  and  Jyntcea  hills  is  one  great  formation  of 
limestone,  and  Calcutta  and  the  whole  of  Bengal  derive  their 
supplies  of  lime  from  Sylhet.  As  iron  is  abundant  in  the 
Khassia  hills,  indeed  so  abundant  that  the  hill-men  find  it 
profitable  to  smelt  it,  and  carry  it  on  their  backs  to  the 
plains  for  sale,  so  also  we  have  in  near  proximity  the  ma- 
terials for  smelting  it,  namely,  coal  and  lime.  It  will  be 
unnecessary  here  to  speak  of  the  well-known  coal  fields 
of  Burdwan,  which  are  worked  very  profitably  by  companies  in 
Calcutta.  Gold  and  copper  are  also  found  in  the  Himalayas, 
and  tin  and  iron  in  the  Tennasserim  provinces,  all  of  which  will 
be  worked  to  advantage  when  British  capital  and  European 
settlers  find  their  way  to  the  country. 

The  subject  of  the  agricultural  and  mineral  resources  of  all 
India  is  too  vast  for  a  single  article  in  a  magazine,  and  we  have, 
therefore,  purposely  confined  our  notice  to  the  northern  portion  of 
the  peninsula.  In  another  article  we  shall  draw  attention  to  the 
south  of  India  and  its  products,  which  are  equally  woi*thy  of  the 
consideration  of  capitalists  and  settlers.  At  present  we  shall  con- 
clude by  saying,  that,  in  our  opinion,  the  subject  of  the  coloniza- 
tion of  Incua  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  all  classes  in  this 
country.  To  the  statesman,  the  development  of  the  resources  of 
India,  which  undoubtedly  will  produce  a  revenue  that  will  remedy 
the  present  disordered  finances,  and  render  any  future  derange- 
ment of  them  improbable,  if  not  impossible,  is  a  subject  of  the 
deepest  interest ;  so  also  to  the  tax-payer,  who  will  be  relieved  of 
the  anxiety  of  being  compelled,  at  some  period,  to  pay  for  the 
deficiencies  of  the  Indian  revenue;  for,  disguise  it  as  statesmen 
and  members  of  the  British  parliament  may^  this  country  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  debts  of  India^  and  must  pay  any  shortcomings 
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of  interest.  The  manu&cturer  will  see  in  the  colonisation  of 
India  the  means  of  extending  the  consumption  of  British  manu* 
factures  to  an  enormous  extent^  for  not  only  will  the  presence  of 
Europeans  in  the  hills  throw  open  the  whole  commerce  of  Central 
Asia  to  this  country^  but  it  is  probable^  that  through  Assam  and 
Burmah  we  may  open  a  large  trade  with  the  Chinese.  At  present 
there  is  an  open  road  from  Upper  Assam  into  Burmah^  and  thence 
into  China^  by  which  a  considerable  trade  in  Chinese  and  Burmese 
manufactures  was,  at  one  time^  carried  on.  The  settler  will  have 
a  field  for  operations  far  more  profitable  than  in  Australia  or 
British  Columbia.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  lands  can  be 
easily  obtained  in  those  countries.  The  most  valuable  lands  were 
given,  in  immense  tracts,  to  the  early  settlers — or  squatters,  as 
they  are  termed  in  Australia — and  since  the  gold  discoveries  havc^ 
made  these  lands  more  valuable,  and  caused  a  great  influx  of 
settlers,  efforts  have  been  made  to  induce  the  squatters  to  cede  a 
portion  of  them.  But  they  have  peremptoiily  refused  to  do  so, 
and  the  lands  remain  what  is  termed  "  locked,^'  and  are  likely  to 
remain  locked  for  a  great  number  of  years.  The  lands  still  be- 
longing to  the  Government  are  slowly  surveyed,  and  then  sold  by 
public  auction.  From  the  great  demand  and  the  slow  process  of 
survey,  buyers  are  compelled  to  pay  very  high  prices  for  land,  and 
the  writer  has  paid  as  high  for  land  in  Australia  as  he  would  have 
paid  for  it  in  the  county  of  Kent.  The  same  complaint  of  slow 
government  surveys  has  reached  us  from  British  Columbia,  and 
will,  no  doubt,  have  the  same  effect.  In  India,  the  settler  surveys 
the  land  himself,  and  requires  only  to  employ  an  authorized 
umeenf  or  government  servant,  and  then  make  his  application  for 
the  grant.  Finally,  the  presence  of  a  large  body  of  European 
settlers  will  give  immense  strength  to  the  Indian  Government; 
will  enable  this  country  to  withdraw  a  large  portion  of  the  British 
army,  which  is  maintamed  at  present  at  such  enormous  expense, 
and  will  consolidate  the  power  of  England  in  India,  so  as  to  set 
at  defiance  the  efforts  of  foreign  potentates,  of  discontented  or 
ambitious  native  princes  or  chiefs,  or  of  any  number  of  rebels 
that  could  be  assembled  from  among  the  budmashes  of  the  plains 
of  Hindostan,  to  overturn,  or  even  to  shake  her  supi*emacy4  and 
India  will  then  become,  in  truth  and  reality,  '^  the  fairest  gem  in 
the  British  crown.'^ 
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Undsr  the  word  Fable  we  include  types,  allegories^  myths^  apolo- 
gues^ and  symbols;  but,  to  limit  again  this  wide  range  of  signifi- 
cation, we  confine  the  meaning  we  attach  to  these  terms  to  that 
which  they  possessed  in  olden  times,  when  they  were  really  signs 
for  things,  when  morality,  religion,  philosophy,  and  law  itself, 
often  found  their  clearest  expression  in  emblematic  shadows,  acts, 
or  forms.  Fable  was  not  originally,  as  it  has  since  become,  capri- 
ciously shaped  by  the  imagination ;  it  was  as  severe  in  its  structure 
as  it  was  simple  and  earnest  in  its  purpose.  Even  in  the  hands  of 
poets  it  was  the  serious  substance  rather  than  the  ornament  of 
their  works.  But  there  were  two  fabulous  periods — ^the  one  Pagan, 
the  other  Christian.  The  first  was,  no  doubt,  by  far  the  purest; 
fix)m  the  second,  however,  which  embraces  the  middle  ages,  we 
shall  chiefly  select  illustrations  for  our  subject,  which,  despite 
these  wide  remarks,  we  profess  not  to  treat  thoroughly,  but  only 
just  to  glance  at.  Oriental  Fable,  the  oldest  of  all,  we  shall  not, 
on  this  occasion,  allude  to  in  any  way,  and  we  shall  avoid,  for 
obvious  reasons,  all  reference  to  religious  practices. 

It  is  a  singular  fact,  however  it  may  be  accounted  for,  that  the 
light  of  Christianity,  as  it  spread  in  wider  and  wider  circles,  entirely 
extinguished  Pagan  civilization,  llie  Christian  era  dates  from 
the  Augustan  age,  when  heathen  refinement  in  literature,  art, 
science,  and  manners  had  attained  its  acme,  from  which  time  it 
rapidly  declined,  till  it  was  quite  blotted  out  in  mediseval  darkness. 
A  new  infancy  of  mind  naturally  followed.  Ignorance  was  all 
but  universal ;  but  it  was  an  ignorance  full  of  vigorous  mental 
activity,  resembling  in  many  respects — though  with  much  less  of 
instructive  art  in  its  utterances — that  of  the  heroic  or  demigod 
epochs,  when  the  uninformed  intellect  found  no  other  medium 
than  that  of  Fable  to  express  its  manifold  obscure  apprehensions. 
Hence  the  ingenuity,  the  luxury,  the  profusion  of  significant 
imagery,  which  primitive,  or  gross  and  barbarous  people,  have 
ever  been  accustomed  to  superadd  to  every  circumstance  and 
event  of  life. 

The  Pagan  mythologv  aflfbrds  the  most  illustrious  example  of 
this.  So  rich  are  its  fables  in  plastic  senses  that  many  persons 
have  found  symbolized  under  them  recent  philosophic  ooctrines ; 
and  it  is  impossible  not  to  believe  that  they  really  did  contain 
meanings  which  went  far  deeper  than  their  superficial  import.  The 
host  of  fabulous  creations  immortalized  by  Homer  surely  implied 
matter  far  above  the  scope  of  childish  credulity;  and  the  vast  ex- 
penditure of  inventive  fancy  exhibited  in  these  adumbrations—- 
for  so  they  may  be  called — ^has  always  appeared  to  us  as  conati- 
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tuting  the  metaphyaics  of  a  young  and  uninstructed  world.  The 
abstruaest  truths  are  often  touched  and  shadowed  forth^  in  the 
primal  works  to  which  we  allude^  in  emblems  and  poetic  imagina- 
tions as  if  they  were  perceived^  but  could  not  be  analysed,  and 
were  personified  and  materialized  because  they  could  not  be 
deduced  logically  from  premisses  to  conclusions.  Poetry  is  here 
then  seen  in  the  light  of  one  of  its  most  pregnant  definitions  as 
the  hieroglyphics  of  philosophy ^  and  from  this  sense  or  definition  it 
results  that  poetry  will  ever  endure  whilst  truths  and  emotions 
exist  which  philosophy  cannot  explain.  If  ever  all  of  the  universe 
of  which  we  have  cognizance  should  be  thoroughly  understood, 
poetry  would  be  no  more.  It  is  just,  however^  this  poetic  appre- 
hension of  truth  of  which  we  speak  that  distinguishes  early  gene- 
rations. The  ultimate  truths  which  philosophy  arrives  at  are 
anticipated  long  before  they  can  be  excogitated.  They  appear  to 
be  originally  in  the  mind,  but  to  get  only  in  process  of  time  and  of 
exercise  into  the  understanding.  It  takes  many  ages  to  bring  man 
to  a  competent  use  of  his  reasoning  faculties^  but  there  is  a  divine 
principle  in  which  these  faculties  inhere,  as  in  their  substratum, 
which  seems  to  announce  from  the  beginning  their  latent  and 
most  refined  discoveries.  It  is  Coleridge,  we  think,  in  one  of  his 
lay  sermons,  who  has  made  the  distinction  we  here  insist  upon 
between  the  understanding  and  that  divine  principle  to  which  he 
gives^  in  a  peculiar  sense^  the  name  Reason.  And  this  we  hold  to 
be  a  most  profound  and  luminous  thought,  of  which  history  abun- 
dantly proves  the  justice.  For  we  find  nations  sunken  into,  or 
never  having  risen  out  of,  the  deepest  barbarism,  alighting  never- 
theless, without  an  effort  and  at  once^  on  the  subtlest  and  most  pro- 
lific verities;  and,  as  if  at  the  same  time  to  show  their  ignorance 
and  the  wisdom  which  is  antecedent  to  knowledge,  embodying  in 
rude  symbols  truths  which  they  had  not  the  intelligence  to  ex- 
press in  words,  or  to  comprehend  in  any  other  guise  than  that  of 
external  material  signs. 

But  there  arc  two  remarkable  distinctions  between  the  Pagan 
and  Christian  times  which  we  have  likened  together,  that  consider- 
ably varied  the  character  of  their  respective  symbols. 

Greek  and  Roman,  that  is.  Western  pagans,  do  not  seem  to 
have  felt  much  kindness  for  the  inferior  creation.  Their  theology 
does  not  descend  lower  than  man  for  its  object  of  worship,  and, 
in  their  habits  of  life  and  social  superstitions,  the  dumb  creatures 
which  they  tended  and  which  ministered  to  their  wants  are  rarely, 
except  in  the  universal  practice  of  sacrifice,  alluded  to.  In 
^sop's  fables,  to  be  8ui*e,  beasts,  birds,  and  fishes  represent  man- 
kind 'j  but  these  fables  are  known  to  have  had  an  Eastern  deriva- 
tion, and,  besides,  they  do  not  express  that  fondness  for  animals, 
that  domestic  familiarity  with  them,  which  characterises  particu- 
larly the  dark  Christian  ages.  In  Ovid^s  Metamorphoses,  also — 
at  a  period  too  late  for  our  comparison  —  heathen  gods  assume 
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animal  forms^  but  the  divine  inmates  so  idealize  the  forms  as- 
sumed, that  they  lose  all  the  vulgar  reality,  and  become  more 
remote  from  home  associations  than  even  the  bird  of  Jupiter  or  the 
war-horse  of  Job.  Neither  did  rural  objects  and  customs  twine 
themselves  about  the  affections  of  these  pagans,  or  the  picturesque 
and  sublime  landscapes  of  Greece  and  Italy  much  move  their 
admiration.  They  were,  as  history  portrays  them,  VtVy  people. 
They  had  groves  and  streams  dedicated  to  their  deities,  male  and 
female — ^that  was  all.  In  their  poems,  with  the  exception  of  the  splen- 
did description  of  the  Greek  camp  by  night  in  the  Iliad,  and  one 
or  two  others,  we  do  not  recollect  any  passage,  even  in  their  pas- 
torals or  the  Georgics,  which  breathes  a  genuine  inspiration  caught 
from  the  contemplation  of  the  exquisite  scenery  they  inhabited. 
On  man,  on  his  energies,  on  the  arts  of  Ats  devising,  they  lavished  and 
concentrated  all  their  genius  from  the  beginning.  The  Christians 
of  the  middle  ages,  on  the  contrary,  having  a  rustic  rather  than  a 
citizen  character,  cultivated  a  real  companionship  (the  word  is  not 
too  strong)  with  the  inferior  tribes  of  creation,  and  with  the 
earth  and  all  its  scenic  beauties ; — so  much  so,  that  animal  and 
vegetable  nature  constituted  their  Penates,  and  were  constantly  ap- 
pealed to  as  such  by  our  remote  forefathers.  The  external  world 
itself  was  the  great  book  whence  they  derived  all  the  signs  that 
were  needful  to  them  to  carry  on  the  homely  as  well  as  the  more 
solemn  and  impressive  business  of  life.  Nature  furnished  them, 
in  dumb  shows  or  symbols,  with  their  eloquence,  their  poetry,  and 
their  philosophy. 

<<But  there  are  two  questions,"  says  M.  Micbelet,  ''with  respect  to  sym- 
bols, their  nationality,  and  their  age.  It  has  been  well  said,  tnat  there  are 
three  ages  in  hi3tory-->the  sacred,the  heroic,  and  the  human,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  sacerdotal,  the  military,  and  the  critical.  It  is  not  easy  to  determine 
always  to  what  age  a  symbol  should  belong.  One  may  generally  recognize 
clearly  enough  a  sacerdotal  or  heroic  character,  but  rarely  can  one  assign 
dates  to  symbolical  obseryanccs.  Their  origin  was  so  natural  and  so  necessary 
that  they  seem  always  to  have  existed.  That  which  renders  it  especially 
difficult  to  fix  their  age  is,  that  such  a  parttcular  symbol,  or  such  a  parti- 
cular &ct,  which  might  be  naturally  attributed  to  a  very  ancient  epoch,  is 
discovered,  not  unfrequently,  in  modem  barbarism.  In  the  East  especially, 
it  is  impossible  to  fix  the  period  at  which  any  symbolic  custom  commenced. 
Fi?e  hundred  years  before  our  era  Xerxes  was  in  love  with  a  tree  and  decked 
it  with  bracelets,  whilst,  during  the  last  century,  Nadir  Shah  whipped  a  tree 
till  he  had  found  a  treasure  which  had  been  stolen  under  its  shade.  Which 
of  these  two  symbols  has  the  most  ancient  origin  ? " 

Ahjuring,  therefore,  all  attempt  at  classification,  we  shall 
describe,  as  they  happen  to  occur  to  us,  such  symbolic  forms  as 
seem  to  carry  with  them  meanings  which  are  pretty  patent,  but 
which  have  lost  (to  us)  much  of  their  force  by  being  reduced  from 
the  poetry  of  barbaric  signs  to  the  prose  of  civilized  society. 

We  shall  begin  with  a  few  which  show  how  closely  our  barbarous 
ancestors    associated    themselves  with  nature    and    the  animal 
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creation,  from  which  they  do  not  seem  to  have  thought  themselyea 
to  be  in  dignity  very  far  removed^  and  which  exemplify  the  rich  sig- 
nificance they  put  into  their  ceremonies^  paintings  as  it  were,  to  the 
eye  doctrines  and  ideas  which  their  posterities  have  adopted  as 
the  result  of  philosophic  inquiries.  The  following  curious  old 
legal  custom  we  take  from  Manori,  a  German  writer  of  the 
fifteenth  century. 

"  The  Duke  of  Oarinthia  was  not  allowed  to  sit  upon  his  marble  throne 
until  he  had  given  money.  This  donation  was  the  coemptiOf  the  purchase  of 
his  right.  The  Duke  walked  towards  the  throne  in  the  dress  of  a  peasant. 
But  the  peasant  already  occupied  it,  attended  by  the  sad  and  severe  symbols 
of  the  labouring  Deopfe->the  black  bull  and  the  lean  horse.  Then  com- 
menced this  rude  dialogue  : — ^  And  who  so  proudly  dares  enter  here  ?  *  said 
the  peasant.  '  Is  he  a  just  judge  7  Has  he  the  good  of  his  country  at  heart  1 
Is  he  bom  free  and  a  Christian  V  'He  is,  and  will,*  answered  the  Duke. 
*  1  demand,  then,  by  what  right,*  retorted  the  peasant,  <  he  wUl  force  me  to 
quit  this  place  9  *  '  He  will  buy  it  of  you,'  was  tne  answer, '  for  sixty  penmes^ 
and  the  horse  and  the  bull  shall  be  yours.* " 

Nowhere  do  popular  rights  appear  more  haughtily  declared 
than  in  this  formality.  No  less  ancient  and  significant  was 
another  part  of  the  same  ceremony.  *'  Whilst  the  Duke  brandished 
his  sword  towards  the  four  winds^  whilst  he  sat  with  his  face  to 
the  sun  and  conferred  fiefs,  three  families  had  a  right  to  mow,  to 
pillage^  and  to  burn."  The  interregnum  of  the  sovereign  power 
was  thus  represented  as  the  sleep  of  the  law,  and  the  people  saw, 
in  this  form,  that  they  must  make  haste  to  abdicate  and  to  give 
themselves  a  defender. 

The  old  writer  we  have  just  alluded  to,  also  mentions  another 
law,  which  runs  thus : — 

"  If  a  man  who  lives  alone  is  attacked  in  his  house,  and  if  he  kills  the 
robber,  he  shall  pluck  three  straws  from  his  thatched  roof,  and  shall  take 
his  dog,  or  his  cat,  or  his  cock,  and  when  he  has  brought  these  witnesses 
before  the  judge  and  has  sworn,  he  shall  be  declared  innocent*' 

The  habit  of  invoking  nature,  which  is  at  present  only  retained 
by  poets,  was  no  doubt  originally  a  judicial  ceremony  performed 
with  a  very  literal  earnestness.  A  tree  planted  on  the  occasion 
was  often  made  to  attest  an  engagement  between  two  persons,  or 
a  mound  of  stones  was  raised,  or  a  well  dug,  to  perpetuate  the 
remembrance  of  some  legal  contract  or  of  some  great  event. 

It  is  curious  to  follow  the  biography  of  a  symbol :  to  remark, 
for  instance,  how  the  sacred  element,  the  earth,  represented  at  first 
the  cession  of  land ;  how  the  black  soil,  covered  with  grass  or 
green  branches,  appeared  as  a  witness  between  contracting  parties ; 
how  the  branch,  in  process  of  civilization,  became  a  baton  and 
sceptre;  how  the  grass  became  a  straw  [stipula],  and  how  the 
straw  has  given  us  the  verb  to  stipulate. 

There  were  some  modes  of  acquiring  land  and  property  in  the 
middle  ages  which  were  as  singular  as  they  were  significant 
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They  may  not  speak  so  clearly  to  us  as  they  did  to  our  forefathers ; 
yet^  in  the  strangest  of  them^  we  may  perceive  a  latent  meaning, 
and  in  some  a  very  subtle  and  satirical  philosophy.  The  capri- 
cious formalities  by  which^  according  to  the  following  examples, 
acquisitions  not  obtained  by  industry  or  merit,  were  made,  and 
the  blind  horse  and  the  craw-fish  determining  the  extent  and  the 
circumference  of  disputed  territories  or  domains,  form  a  very  fine 
satire  on  the  original  rights  of  property,  and  on  the  laws  which 
we  have  since  elaborated  to  settle  contested  questions  about  them. 
The  uncertainty  of  law  in  these  matters  has  become  proverbial, 
and  the  rules  by  which  judgment  is  arrived  at  are  often  not  a  bit 
more  rational  than  an  appeal  to  chance^  which  our  simple  ances- 
tors, in  their  wise  ignorance,  seem  to  have  foreseen. 

One  of  the  forms  by  which  one  might  become  a  landed  pro- 
prietor was  as  follows : — ^As  far  as  a  man  could  cast  a  lance  at  one 
throw,  or  at  three  successive  jaculations,  marked,  in  a  circle,  the 
property  of  the  person  to  whom  the  lance  belonged.  The  right 
to  fish  m  particular  parts  of  rivers  was  obtained  in  the  same  way, 
and  fishermen  were  entitled  to  dry  their  nets  on  the  banks  of 
streams  as  far  as  they  could  throw  from  the  water  a  nail  taken 
out  of  the  rudder  of  their  fishing-boat.  Another  way  of  appro- 
priating ground  was  to  buy  as  much  of  a  prince  or  feudal  lord — 
sometimes  at  a  very  heavy  price — as  could  be  enclosed — (to  be 
strewed  about  over  the  tract  to  be  appropriated  afterwards) — 
within  the  skin  of  an  ox  or  other  animal.  This  is  a  very  ancient 
custom.    Dido  is  represented  by  Virgil  as  its  inventress : 

^  Mercaiique  solum,  facti  de  nomine  Bjrsam 
Taurino  quantum  poesent  circumdare  tergo/' 

A  practice  very  similar  is  related  by  Witekind  de  Corbie.  He 
tells  us  that,  after  the  invasion  of  the  Saxons,  one  of  their  young 
men  bought  for  its  weight  in  gold  of  a  Thuringian  enough  of 
earth  to  till  the  skirt  of  his  coat.  Having  reduced  the  earth  to 
dust,  he  scattered  it  on  the  ground  over  a  wide  circuit.  Prom 
that  moment  the  Saxons  considered  all  this  space  as  legally 
acquired,  and  defended  their  countrymen  against  the  Hungarians. 
The  Emperor  Henry  also,  it  is  said,  gave  one  of  his  followers  all 
the  land  he  could  sow  with  a  measure  of  barley ;  and  the  measure 
was  found  enough  to  sow  all  the  territory  which  was  afterwards 
called  the  county  of  Mansfield. 

A  curious  old  chronicle  {Okronicon  Novaliemciene)  mentions 
another  strange  way  in  which  land  was  obtained.  Charlemagne 
gave  a  feudal  possession  to  a  Lombard  musician  by  a  very  whimsical 
grant.  The  musician  was  to  ascend  a  lofty  mountain,  and  there 
blowing  his  horn,  as  far  as  its  sound  could  be  heard,  the  land  and 
all  its  inhabitants  were  to  belong  to  him.  The  blast  was  loudly 
sounded,  and  the  Ix)mbard  then  hurrying  down  the  mountain, 
traversed  the  country  in  all  directions.    Of  every  one  he  met  he 
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asked^  "  Have  you  heard  the  horn  ? ''  and  to  those  who  replied^  yes, 
he  gave  a  slap  in  the  face,  saying — ''  Yon  are  my  man/'  Thence 
came  the  word  transcornaie,  which  the  descendants  of  these  people 
bore  for  a  long  time. 

The  limits  of  territory,  disputed  between  hostile  parties,  was 
often  decided  by  two  men  running  from  given  points  to  meet  each 
other  :  the  spot  where  they  met  was  the  adjudged  boundary.  In 
the  Hessian  traditions,  decisions  of  a  similar  kind  depend  upon 
the  coarse  of  animals :  for  instance,  a  blind  horse  let  loose  would 
determine,  in  the  spot  where  he  stopped,  the  limit  of  a  contested 
A*ontier;  ot  a  craw-fish,  which  moves  backwards,  would  mark  its 
corners  and  circumference. 

Crime  also,  especially  murder,  was  punished  as  well  as  land 
acquired  during  the  middle  ages  through  the  medium  of  formali- 
ties which  were  full  of  ingenious  types.  There  was  one  way 
indeed  in  which  the  murderer  might  escape  condemnation :  it  was, 
to  cover  the  body  of  the  murdered  man  with  gold  or  silver ;  but 
in  case  he  could  not  do  this,  he  was  obliged,  according  to  the 
Salic  law,  to  bring  twelve  witnesses  to  swear  that  he  neither  on 
the  earth,  nor  under  the  earth,  possessed  any  property  which  he 
had  not  given  up.  He  was  then  obliged  to  enter  his  house,  take 
up,  from  its  four  comers,  a  handful  of  dust,  then,  placing  him- 
self on  the  threshold  with  his  face  towards  the  interior  of  the 
house,  throw,  with  his  left  hand,  the  dust  over  his  shoulder,  upon 
his  nearest  relation.  But,  if  his  father,  or  his  mother,  or  his 
brother  had  paid  anything  for  him,  he  was  to  throw  the  dust 
upon  the  sister  of  his  mother,  or  upon  the  son  of  his  sister,  or 
if  he  had  no  such  relations,  upon  his  nearest  cousins  on  his 
father's  or  his  mother's  side;  then,  having  no  covering  but  his 
shirt,  ungirdled  and  uncombed,  with  his  staff  in  his  hand,  he 
was  to  jump  over  the  hedge.  This  was  to  signify  that  the  doors 
were  barred  to  him,  and  that  another  occupied  his  place.  The 
following  was  the  sentence  immediately  afterwards  pronounced  by 
the  judge : — 

Hear,  guilty  creature !  From  this  da;^  forward,  I  withdraw  from  you  all 
honour  and  all  right  of  country.  I  give  your  body  to  every  passer-by, 
your  fief  to  your  lord,  your  inheritance  to  those  who  have  a  claim  upon  it. 
lour  wife  is  legally  a  widow,  and  your  children  orphans.  I  put  you  out  of 
the  pale  of  justice,  grace,  and  neace.  Where  all  men  find  rest  and  security 
you  shall  find  none.  We  banish  you  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe.  Wo 
exclude  you  from  the  four  elements.  We  adjudge  to  the  crows,  and  to  the 
ravens,  and  to  the  birds  and  beasts  of  prey,  your  flesh  and  blood,  and  to  the 
Lord,  the  good  Qod,  your  soul,  if  He  will  receive  it." 

Then  followed  the  savage  soug  of  the  gibbet : — 

"  Baillon  d'aubepine  Ik  la  bouche, 
Au  col  baguette  de  chdno, 
Les  cheveux  aux  vents, 
Le  corps  au  corbeau, 
L*ame  au  Tout-Puissant !" 
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Rejected  by  his  family  and  his  tribe^  the  wretch^  with  his  stajQf 
as  a  wandering  Jew,  with  iron  shoes  on  his  feet  (see  the  Sagas), 
threw  himself  on  the  wide  world.  If  he  arrived  at  the  sea  to 
embark^  he  was  only  allowed  to  rest  himself  during  one  flux  and 
reflux  of  the  tide.  A  broken  leaky  bark  cast  him  perhaps,  like  a 
famished  wolf,  on  an  unknown  coast.  On  traversing  the  great 
German  forest,  a  wilderness  of  wood,  he  might,  following  the 
torrent  course  of  the  Danube,  abandon  himself  to  the  Huns,  or 
sell  his  body  and  soul  to  the  Turks. 

Returning,  it  might  be,  after  the  lapse  of  many  years,  old  and 
rich  in  coin,  to  learn  what  had  become  of  his  widow  or  his  son, 
whom  he  had  left  in  the  cradle,  the  white  beard  of  the  strange 
visitant  of  the  quiet  hamlet,  with  his  foreign  aspect,  and  an  accent 
and  manners  to  make  the  natives  gape  and  wonder,  he  would  be 
unrecognized  by  his  earliest  playmates  and  acquaintances — happy 
if  those  of  his  own  blood  did  not  lay  snares  for  him,  or  his  son 
provoke  him  to  mortal  combat.  "  Alas  1 ''  said  the  aged  Hilde- 
brand  (a  man  the  record  of  whose  miserable  fate  has  been  pre- 
served in  old  German  traditions),  '^  I  have  been  a  wanderer  for 
fifty  summers  and  fifty  winters,  and  now  my  son  must  be  my 
murderer,  or  I  must  be  his.'' 

The  adventurous  life  of  the  outlaw,  his  heroic  calamities,  have 
been  the  theme  of  song  among  all  people,  na^  moi*e,  his  ad- 
ventures have  formed  the  day-dreams  and  passionate  desires  of 
those  who  had  become  wanton  in  a  common-place  happiness. 
Exile  has  been  sighed  for :  Arva  beata  petamus,  arva,  divites  et 
insulas. 

The  banished  man  of  ancient  times  had  indeed  a  perspective  of 
romance  before  him  which  was  denied  to  all  others.  By  depriving 
him  of  his  country,  the  world  was  conferred  upon  him.  Outlaws, 
cadets,  and  bastards :  these  have  been  the  founders  of  empires. 

The  romantic  lot  of  the  exiled  criminal,  who  was  transformed 
often,  in  the  olden  epochs,  from  a  murderer  into  a  hero,  has  led  us 
somewhat  beyond  our  subject,  within  which  we  now  return,  and 
shall  conclude  this  paper  by  describing  the  ceremonials  of  a 
Roman  and  of  a  Greek  wedding,  which,  though  not  quite  obsolete 
in  civilized  times,  dated  evidently  from  a  far  earlier  symbolical 
period. 

In  the  patrician  wedding  of  Rome — the  Confarreatione — the 
woman  was  consecrated  by  the  grand  pontiff  or  priest  of  Jupiter 
before  ten  witnesses.  He  gave  to  the  betrothed  pair  a  cake  com- 
pounded of  flour,  salt,  and  water.  The  head-dress  of  the  bride 
had  a  round  shape  like  that  of  the  vestals.  On  her  head  was 
placed  a  sprig  of  marjoram  in  flower,  and  under  her  robe  was 
hidden  a  little  wreath  of  vervain.  She  wore  a  purple  veil,  and 
her  tunic  was  tightened  round  by  a  sash  or  belt  of  lamb's-wool. 
She  was  borne  away  out  of  the  arms  of  her  mother,  and  carried 
over  the  threshold  of  the  conjugal  mansion,  without  touching  it 
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with  her  feet.  When  her  husband  asked  her^  on  entering  his 
habitation,  '^Who  art  thou?'^  she  replied,  ubi  tu  ffaius,  ego  gaia 
(gaia  means  a  cow,  or  earth  fit  for  cultivation).  She  was  then 
seated  on  a  fleece,  and  having  brought  with  her  her  distaff  and 
spindle,  wove  round  her  husband's  arm  a  tissue  of  woollen  hang- 
ings or  drapery. 

At  Athens  it  was  the  custom  to  place  a  pestle  under  the  door 
of  the  conjugal  house.  One  of  the  young  bridesmaids  held  a 
sieve  in  her  hands,  and  the  bride  herself  carried  a  vase  fit  to  bum 
barley.  It  was  only  at  the  approach  of  night  that'  she  betook 
herself  to  her  new  habitation.  On  the  arrival  of  the  wedded  pair 
figs  were  thrown  on  their  heads,  and  torches  lit.  With  one  of 
these  torches  the  mother  of  the  bride  burnt  the  gauze  veil  which 
decked  the  head  of  her  daughter.  The  married  couple  then 
being  shut  up,  ate  together  in  a  comer,  and  the  husband  un* 
loosened  the  zone  of  his  wife.  On  the  day  the  wife  first  visited 
her  father,  she  received  his  presents,  and  those  of  her  relations 
and  friends,  and  she  herself  gave  a  rich  dress  to  her  husband, 
who  presented  her,  in  return,  with  gifts  called  avaxXvirrtipta  (from 
the  verb  avaKKxmruv,  to  discover).  It  was  then  only  for  the 
first  time  that  he  was  permitted  to  see  the  features  of  his  bride. 
The  newly-wedded  pair  then  offered  a  few  tresses  of  hair  to  Diana 
or  to  the  Parcae.  In  Bceotia  the  woman  burnt  before  the  door  <rf 
her  husband  the  shaft  of  his  chariot,  to  show,  no  doubt^  that  he 
must  never  abandon  her. 

We  cannot  forbear  to  set  down  in  contrast  to  these  ceremonies 
the  admirable  form  of  words  by  which  the  marriage  contract  was 
consecrated  in  very  early  Christian  times.  "It  is  to  be  found,''  says 
M.  Michelet,  from  whom  we  have  borrowed  many  of  the  pre« 
ceding  details,  "  in  the  manuscripts  of  Bheims  of  the  year  900,  in 
those  of  Rennes  of  700,  and  in  those  of  Aries  of  the  year  400." 
No  translation  could  do  justice  to  it,  so  shall  give  it  in  the  original 
Latin. 

*'  Pater,  mundi  conditor,  nascentium  genitor,  multiplicandas  originis  in- 
stitutor,  qui  Ad89  comitem  tuis  manibus  addidisti,  cujus  ex  ossibus  ossa 
croscentia,  parem  formam  admirabili  diversitate  signarent ;  Mac  ad  totios 
multitudims  incrementum  conjugalis  thori  justa  consortia,  quo  totum  in  se 
seculum  conligarint  humani  generis  foedera  nexuerunt  ^  *  *  ut 
unum  efficeris  ex  duobus,  et  pari  pignore  soboles  mixta  maneret,  tunc  per 
ordinem  fluerit  egesta  posteritas,  et  priores  ventura  sequeruntur.  *  *  * 
Deufl  per  quern  mulier  conjungitur  viro,  et  Bocietas  principaliter  ordinata^ 
e&  benedictione  donatur  quao  sola,  nee  per  originalis  peccati  penam,  nee  per 
diluvium  est  ablata  sententiam.  *  *  .  *  Floriatis  rerum  pre- 
sentium  copiis,  fructificatur  decenter,  in  filiis  gaudiatia  periuniter  cum 
amicis.'* 

To  conclude :  ^'  What  immense  progress  we  have  made,''  we  are 
apt  to  exclaim,  when  we  cast  a  look  back  upon  these  remote  times. 
And  so  we  have  in  almost  every  sense,  but  have  we  in  one  the 
most  important  of  all  f    An  oath,  we  suspect,  was  more  respected 
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when  a  man  held  up  three  straws  plucked  from  the  roof  of  his  house 
to  attest  his  truths  than  it  is  now;  and  engagements  were  prohably 
better  observed  when  a  well  was  dug,  or  a  mound  of  stones  was 
raised^  to  commemorate  them,  than  they  are  at  present,  when  so 
much  signing,  sealing,  and  delivering — so  many  precautions — are 
required  to  make  them  valid  and  binding.  An  appeal,  in  fact,  to 
inanimate  objects  is  the  most  simple,  direct,  and  emphatic  appeal 
to  God  it  is  possible  to  imagine ;  and  we  doubt  whether,  in  this 
nineteenth  century,  any  one  would  bring  a  stick  from  his  garden 
as  a  voucher  for  his  veracity  in  a  court  of  justice,  who  will  kiss  the 
book  and  equivocate  up  to  the  very  verge  of  legal  penury,  without  the 
slightest  compunction.  Fie  upon  the  doctrine  of  natural  human 
progressiveness  in  morals  I     It  is  an  anti-Christian  delusion. 

Tacitus,  at  the  time  when  Rome  was  at  its  meridian  of  empire 
and  of  intellectual  glory,  pointed  out  to  his  philosophic  and 
polished  countrymen  the  woods  of  Germany  as  the  purest  school 
of  ethics;  and  certainly  our  incult  ancestors  may  be  to  us  as 
examples,  though  not  m  the  same  degree,  what  the  primitive 
Germans  were  to  the  luxurious  Romans.  Which  of  us  has  not 
felt,  as  he  has  advanced  in  life,  with  all  his  acquirements  from 
books  and  from  the  world,  how  weakened  and  corrupted  his  first 
and  best  moral  impressions  received  from  his  mother  in  his  boy« 
hood  have  become  I  As  it  is  with  individuals,  so  it  is  with  nations, 
or,  to  say  the  least,  there  is  from  the  beginning  no  moral  improve- 
ment in  either,  though  there  may  be  admirable  progressive  develop- 
ments of  mind,  often  mistaken  for  it.  Thus,  as  we  look  back 
to  the  days  of  our  youth,  so  we  do  to  the  youth  of  society,  with  an 
Eheu  !  that  the  pictured  books  of  childhood  and  the  rude  sym- 
bolical philosophy  of  fabulous  ages  should  represent  the  Ultima 
ThtUe  of  comparative  human  incorruptness ;  t.  e.,  that  man's 
aspirations  towards  virtue  should  be  for  ever  in  their  cradle,  whilst 
his  mental  faculties  are  ever  expanding  into  new  fruitfulness,  and 
achieving  new  conquests.  But  here  begin  religious  meditations, 
and  here  ends  this  article. 
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MICHELET  ON  LOVE.* 

The  complaint  against  writers  of  fiction,  that  they  give  to  certain 
parts  of  human  nature  an  undne  prominence  as  compared  with 
the  resty  and  assign  to  them  an  influence  quite  disproportionate 
to  that  which  they  actually  exert  over  the  affairs  of  real  life,  has 
been  so  fi*equently  made  that,  after  having  been  for  some  time  a 
commonplace  of  criticism,  it  has  fallen  into  the  class  of  objec- 
tions that  only  cease  to  be  urged  because  their  validity  is  uni- 
versally admitted.  The  texture  of  our  lives,  it  is  said,  is  made  up 
of  very  homespun  materials  5  here  and  there,  perhaps,  are  entwined 
a  few  glossy  or  golden  threads,  which  relieve  its  monotonous 
surface  with  an  occasional  brilliancy,  but  which  have  no  claim  to 
the  honours  of  the  warp  or  the  woof,  and  might  be  drawn  out 
altogether  without  effecting  either  its  strength  or  its  usefulness. 
That  which  we  do  from  day  to  day,  that  for  which  we  rise  early 
and  late  take  rest,  and  eat  the  bread  of  carefulness,  is  not  the 
object  which  the  ideal  describer  presents  to  us.  He  shows  us 
human  existence,  not  in  its  daily  occupations,  its  petty  dutiesj  and 
its  small  successes,  but  transfigured  in  the  magical  glamour  of  a  fac- 
titious illumination.  In  hisj^nds  all  the  real  substance  and  sig- 
nificance of  our  career, — trinmg  enough,  perhaps,  when  measur^ 
against  world-wide  fame  and  heroic  achievements,  but  still  having 
its  own  use  and  place  in  the  great  social  framework, — vanishes  from 
the  scene,  as  if  altogether  unavailable  for  imaginative  purposes ; 
while  the  sublimated  essence  which  takes  its  place  is,  after  all,  but 
*'  the  perfume  and  suppliance  of  a  minute,'^  pleasing  none  but 
the  crude  and  unthinking,  and  rejected  with  contempt  by  all 
persons  of  real  experience. 

That  there  is  some  force  in  these  objections  may  be  readily 
allowed;  yet  the  continuance  of  the  abuse  against  which  they 
protest,  with  the  tolerance,  not  to  say  the  sympathy,  of  the  public, 
seems  to  show  that  the  view  of  life  in  question  embodies  a  kind 
of  truth  corresponding  to  something  in  our  moral  or  intellectual 
necessities,  and  pointing  to  some  element  that  is  sure  to  play  its 
part  with  duration,  if  not  with  intensity,  in  the  little  drama  of 
our  lives.  That  the  passion  of  love  should  have  so  large  a  portion 
of  literature  devoted  to  it  may  seem  absurd  enough,  when  we 
reflect  how  carefully  in  everyday  life  it  is  kept  out  of  sight 
as  regards  its  more  serious  phases,  and  how  completely  what  may 
be  called  its  social,  has  become  separated  from  its  individual, 
aspect.  While  in  the  latter  it  retains  the  force  and  weight  which 
naturally  belong  to  it,  in  the' former  it  has  become  impossible  to 
mention  it  except  as  a  matter  of  amusement ;  so  deeply  is  it  in- 
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woven  with  the  weakness  as  well  as  the  strength  of  our  nature. 
Colonel  Mure,  in  his  History  of  Greek  Literature,  remarks  on 
the  comparative  want  of  this  feature  in  the  writings  of  ancient 
times,  and  draws  a  conclusion  by  no  means  favourable  to  the 
manliness  of  modern  nations^  from  the  degree  to  which  it  has 
been^  in  their  case,  recognized  and  encouraged.    Whether  the 
imputation  of  effeminacy  of  character  thus  cast  upon  them  be 
borne  out  by  other  considerations,  we  shall  not  stop  to  inquire ; 
for  our  present  purpose  it  is  enough  to  say  that  it  is  difficult  to 
perceive  how  the  emancipation  of  women,  which  Christianity  was 
the  means  of  effecting,  could  have  had  any  other  effect  than  that 
of  altering  in  every  way  the  relations  of  the  sexes  to  each  other, 
and  introducing  a  new  element  of  interest  through  their  reciprocal 
equality.     In  his  History  of  France,  M,  Michelet  has  an  eloquent 
dissertation  on  the  idea  of  chivalry,  as  represented  in  the  worship 
of  the  Virgin,  the  same  idea  which  inspired  the  songs  of  the 
troubadour,  and  formed,  in  theory  at  least,  half  the  creed  of  the 
mediseval  knight :  the  protection  of  female  weakness,  and  the  in- 
spiration derived  from  female  approval.     From  these  sources,  un- 
doubtedly, much  of  the  spirit  of  modem  fiction  has  indirectly  been 
drawn ;  and  if  its  productions  seem  in  some  points  inadequately  to 
reflect  the  broad  facts  of  humanity,  and  to  cast  an  exaggerated 
glare  on  some  apparently  vacant  spaces,  it  is  not  so  much  that  they 
arefalsg  to  the  eternal  principles  of  our  nature,  as  that  the  manifes- 
tations of  those  principles  are  more  confused  and  more  difficult  to 
seize  than  they  formerly  were.  By  an  instinct  which  does  not  deceive, 
imaginative  writers  have  made  love,  in  nearly  all  cases,  the  chief 
spring  of  their  works — "  the  haunt  and  the  main  region  of  their 
song.''     In  the  quality  of  the  love  they  have  described,  they  may 
have  erred;  in  the  extent  of  its  influence  they  have  been  correct 
enough.    If  we  could  compute  the  quantity  of  time  and  thought 
which  the  passiou,  or  its  counterfeits,  employ  of  the  life  of  man ; 
could  enumerate  the  events  which  are  really  traceable  to  its  in- 
fluence, and  measure  the  extent  to  which  it  modifies  the  course  of 
action,  or  constitutes  itself  a  medium  through  which  the  actions 
of  others  are  regarded ; — ^we  should  cease  to  call  the  representa- 
tions of  the  novelist  overdrawn.     He  is  obliged  to  make  his  re- 
presentations typical  instead  of  literal,  and,  abstaining  from  the 
extended  delineation  of  illicit  passion,  atones  for  it  by  the  concen- 
trated exhibition  of  honourable  love.     The  men  are  represented 
in  novels  as  being  as  virtuous  as  the  women ;  but  what  would  be 
said  if,  in  real  life,  we  were  to  assert  that  the  women  were  only  as 
virtuous  as  the  men  7     Of  course,  the  conventionalities  of  society 
oblige,  and  rightly  oblige,  the  novelist  to  restrain  his  delineations  of 
the  subject  within  certain  bounds,  and  preclude  him  from  giving  a 
truthful  picture  of  the  reality  in  its  deformed  and  repjilsive,  as  well  as 
its  normal  and  attractive  features.    All  things  will  not  bear  to  be 
photographed  with  equal  minuteness;  nor  would  it  be  well  that 
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society  should  be  terrified  into  cynicism  by  too  sadden  and  candid 
an  exposure  of  the  wounds  which  the  air  of  publicity  will  only 
render  confluent  and  incurable.  The  simultaneous  disclosure  in 
all  quarters  of  the  mischiefs  arising  from  this  source  would  pre* 
sent  so  extensive  and  appalling  a  picture^  that  the  very  magnitude 
of  the  evil  would  paralyse  our  powers  of  dealing  with  it,  and 
indispose  us  more  than  ever  to  resist  a  plague  on  which  mere 
individual  efforts  could  make  only  an  inappreciable  impression, 
Mr.  Thackeray,  in  his  preface  to  Pendennis,  allows  a  sigh  of  regret 
to  escape  him  that  a  writer  of  the  present  day  cannot  dare  to 
portray  ^^a  Mau'^  with  the  truth  which  was  possible  in  the  age  of 
Fielding,  and  that  in  the  particulars  in  whicn  the  fidelity  of  Tom 
Jones  to  nature  is  most  indisputable,  the  modem  satirist  is 
obliged  for  once  to  desert  reality,  and  conform  to  the  common 
practice  of  his  craft.  And  he  takes  care  to  insert  in  one  signi- 
ficant passage  a  saving  clause  to  the  effect,  that  if  Pendennis  and 
Warrington  are  represented  as  leading  blameless  moral  lives,  it 
was  because  they  had  each  special  reasons  for  being  exceptions  to 
the  general  practice  of  their  contemporaries.  We  do  not,  indeed, 
think  that  Mr.  Thackeray  had  any  real  reason  to  repine  at  the 
limits  which  he  felt  to  be  thus  imposed  upon  him,  or  that  the 
effect  gained  by  overstepping  them  would  have  at  all  compensated 
him  for  the  loss  of  influence  he  would  undoubtedly  have  sus- 
tained. l(et,  however  prudent  we  may  find  it  on  the  M(^ole  to 
draw  a  decent  veil  over  a  great  portion  of  actual  life,  and  how- 
ever we  may  deprecate  such  rash  attempts  to  raise  it  as  are  occa- 
sionallv  made,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  studious  way  in  which 
all  such  topics  are  ignored,  both  misleads  us  as  to  our  conceptions 
of  character  in  the  past,  and  tends  to  disturb  our  calculation  of 
it  in  the  future.  When  M.  Michelet  says,  in  the  outset  of  his 
work,  '^  Cette  question  de  I'Amour  git,  immense  et  obscure,  sous 
les  profondeurs  de  la  vie  humaine,'' — ^he  says  what  is  thoroughly 
true,  but  what  few  people  are  willing  to  acknowledge.  No  one, 
of  course,  would  think  of  denying  the  importance  of  a  passion 
which  is  the  basis  of  the  family,  and  therefore  the  foundation  of 
society  itself;  but  it  is  attempted  to  ignore  its  abnormal  as  well 
as  its  regular  manifestations,  and  to  presume  that  what  is  not  seen 
does  not  exist.  Biography  might  tell  us  a  different  story.  That 
part  of  a  man's  life  which  is  enigmatical  to  us  would  often  beeome 
clear  if  we  had  a  complete  account  of  him  in  this  respect.  Where 
his  candour  or  that  of  his  friends  has  disclosed  the  portions  ol 
his  career  which  come  under  the  category  alluded  to,  the  striking 
way  in  which  they  explain  the  remainder,  inevitably  causes  us  to 
suspect  that  if  we  codd  '^  read  between  the  lines ''  in  other  cases, 
our  estimate  of  character  and  of  the  real  springs  of  action  would 
be  indefinitely  modified.  Those  few  biographies  in  which  the  real 
truth  is  tola,  make  the  rest  seem  wonderfully  hypocritical,  and 
the  actions  they  record  often  exceedingly  inconsequent.  Alexander 
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the  Oreat^  in  Lucian's  Dialoguee  of  the  Dead,  sneers  at  Hannibal 
for  having  wasted  his  time  in  love-making  in  the  Second  Punic 
War,  alluding  apparently  to  the  lady  at  Salapia,  whose  charms 
induced  him  to  leave  Arpi  to  the  vengeance  of  Fabius.  Weeded 
of  all  mention  of  such  transactions  and  influences^  what  unintel- 
ligible combinations  of  discordant  events  would  be  the  lives,  for  in- 
stance, of  Nelson,  Goethe,  Burns,  and  Byron !  To  read  them  would 
be  like  looking  at  the  hammers  of  a  pianoforte  as  they  strike  the 
wires,  without  seeing  the  keys  which  are  touched  by  the  performer. 
The  ancient  writers  were  more  candid  than  we  are  on  these 
subjects;  Herodotus  gives  due  prominence  to  the  "teterrima 
causa  belli''  at  the  outset  of  his  history;  and  the  career  of 
Antony  has  come  down  to  us  in  truer  colours  than  would  have 
been  the  case  if  he  had  lived  in  the  nineteenth  century.  And  the 
lives  of  kings  may  teach  us  that  if  we  have  had  no  stones  cast 
at  us,  it  has  been  chiefly  because  we  have  not  been  so  unfortunate 
as  to  live,  like  them,  in  glass  houses. 

It  has,  however,  been  long  a  subject  of  remark  that  the  kind 
of  reticence  we  have  described  is  a  peculiarly  English  character^ 
istic,  and  that  Bowdlerized  editions  of  anything  do  not  find  much 
favour  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel.  Our  neighbours,  from 
whatever  peculiarity  of  mental  or  moral  constitution,  do  not  seem 
to  understand  that  it  can  be  so  very  wrong  to  say  in  a  book  what 
is  perfectly  well  understood  to  take  place  in  reality,  and  no  one 
certainly  can  accuse  their  writers  of  fiction  of  blinking  the  truth 
about  social  evils,  or  of  understating  the  part  which  they  play  in 
the  career  of  average  men.  If  there  be  any  good  in  this  practice 
it  is  that  of  enabling  people  to  know  the  worst  of  the  mischief. 
A  danger,  it  is  said,  which  is  thoroughly  understood,  is  half 
cured ;  and  there  can  of  course  be  no  question  about  the  accu- 
racy of  the  drawing  which  has  made  every  form  of  illicit  passion 
as  familiar  to  the  readers  of  the  literature  of  the  last  Monarchy 
and  the  Empire  as  the  details  of  the  Carte  du  Tendre  were  to  the 
euphuistic  amateurs  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  disadvan- 
tage, on  the  other  hand,  is,  as  we  have  intimated,  that  the  evil  by 
being  recognized  comes  to  be  considered  necessary,  and  its  uni- 
versal acknowledgment  is  taken  as  an  excuse  for  its  universal 
prevalence.  Like  many  other  things  which  at  first  sight  excite 
horror  and  astonishment,  it  becomes  at  length  so  familiar  and 
common  as  to  be  regarded  as  an  inevitable  necessity,  and  the 
minds  to  which  it  was  naturally  least  congenial,  after  passing  in 
succession  through  the  stages  of  disgust,  modified  indignation, 
desire  for  reform,  partial  tolerance,  and  complete  acquiescence, 
are  themselves  ultimately  drawn  into  the  vortex,  and  add  fresh 
strength  to  the  side  to  which  they  once  deemed  themselves  the 
most  irreconcileably  hostile. 

There  is  one  advantage,  however,  about  the  plain-speaking 
party  which  we  have  not  mentioned>  and  that  is  the  opportunity 
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which  it  gives  to  real  reformers  to  say  what  they  please  without 
affronting  the  sasceptibilities  of  those  who  would,  under  other 
circumstances,  deny  the  existence  of  the  evils  attempted  to  be 
cured,  and  would  resent  any  allusion  to  them  as  an  unjustifiable 
imputation  on  the  immaculate  purity  of  their  social  life.  We  see 
that  this  is  the  case  in  England.  Many  of  those  who  with  the 
best  intentions  have  attacked  the  problem  of  the  corruption  which 
exists  among  us,  have  failed  to  make  the  impression  they  hoped, 
because  they  ''  trench,^'  as  it  is  termed,  on  ''  delicate  ground,'' 
and  offend  those  whom  it  is  most  desirable  to  conciliate  in  the 
very  outset  of  their  enterprise.  In  France  this  is  not  the 
case.  Nothing  worse  can  be  said  in  the  way  of  reproof  than 
what  is  already  said  in  the  way  of  statistics.  What  people  have 
read  for  amusement  or  curiosity,  they  need  not  mind  reading  for 
purposes  of  amelioration.  M.  Michelet  has  taken  advantage  of 
this  circumstance,  and  has  consequently  in  the  work  before  us 
been  able  to  express  himself  with  a  directness  of  statement,  which 
would  be  utterly  impossible  in  a  country  where  the  prevalence  of 
that  species  of  thought  to  which  he  is  attempting  to-  give  a 
healthier  tone,  had  not  already  prepared  the  way  for  dispensing 
with  all  manner  of  circumlocutions. 

Here,  also,  we  are  not  much  accustomed  to  the  sight  of  a  grave 
historian  indulging  in  a  prolusion  on  a  topic  like  the  one  before 
us.  Clio,  as  she  abridges  a  treaty  or  epitomizes  a  campaign, 
tosses  disdainfully  over  to  the  romancer  and  the  essayist  the  ardent 
epistles  which  once  had  power  to  detain  the  statesman  from  his 
cabinet,  or  to  cheer  the  midnight-watches  of  a  beleaguering 
host.  We  should  be  more  than  surprised  if  even  the  brilliant 
writer  who  has  so  feelingly  described  the  attachment  of  Henrietta 
Wentworth  and  her  unfortunate  lover,  should  interpolate  between 
his  volumes  a  treatise  on  the  subject  in  general ;  or  if  we  were  to 
sec  the  announcement  of  a  posthumous  treatise  on  the  tender 
passion  from  the  pen  that  wrote  the  Constitutional  History. 
Gibbon,  we  know,  though  he  *^  sighed  as  a  lover,  obeyed  as  a  son,'' 
and  he,  therefore,  has  not  much  to  sav  on  the  more  exalted 
aspects  of  the  (question.  For  those  on  which  he  had  something 
to  tell  us,  see  his  nQie&  passim.  M.  Guizot  not  long  since  excited 
the  expectations  of  his  readers  by  the  piquant  title  of  a  work  on 
Love  in  Marriage,  but  this  proved  to  be  only  a  study  of  one 
particular  example  ;  and  the  ^'  sweet  saint  that  sat  by  Russell's 
side,"  though  eminently  worthy  of  a  book  all  to  herself,  could 
hardly  be  considered  typical  of  the  sex  in  general.  Those,  how- 
ever, who  have  read  M.  Michelet's  other  works  will  not  be  sur- 
prised at  finding  him  engaged  in  a  work  of  the  present  nature. 
One  of  the  peculiarities  of  his  History  of  France  is  its  constant 
reference  to  similar  subjects,  to  a  degree,  in  fact,  which  some- 
times gives  a  slightly  Cribbonian  aspect  to  some  of  its  annotations. 
It  would  be  a  great  mistake,  however,  to  attribute  to  its  author 
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any  of  the  prurience  which  disfigures  the  Decline  and  Fall.  He 
is  led  to  dwell  on  such  points  by  the  sincerity  and  earnestness 
which  distinguish  him^  and  which  have  forbidden  him  to  ignore 
any  manifestations  of  a  feeling  which  has  played  so  large  a  part 
in  the  history  of  the  world.  The  characteristic  of  the  History  of 
France  which  would  probably  be  most  repulsive  to  an  Enghsh 
reader  is  its  mysticism.  The  enthusiasm  of  its  tone  sometimes 
becomes  fatiguing^  and  sometimes  appears  strained.  Its  author's 
intense  desire  to  get  at  the  heart  of  what  he  is  writing  about^  and 
to  dive  into  the  most  secret  recesses  of  human  nature  in  search  of 
the  real  motives  which,  unconsciously  perhaps,  have  fathered 
great  events,  has  led  him  to  invent  a  sort  of  emotional  formula  for 
every  epoch,  intended  to  serve  as  a  key  to  its  mysteries,  and 
a  type  of  its  development.  The  religious  sentiment,  the  neutral 
gh>und  where  the  love  of  the  creatare  and  the  love  of  the  Creator 
melt  into  each  other,  is  a  favourite  source  with  him  for  these  concen- 
trated expressions  of  a  people's  life.  Some  of  the  most  brilliant  and 
eloquently-written  passages  of  his  earlier  volumes  relate  to  that 
growing  influence  of  the  female  sex  in  the  middle  ages,  to  which 
we  have  already  alluded  in  our  reference  to  the  opinions  of  Mure. 
Science,  especially  medicine  and  its  allied  branches,  have  also 
furnished  him  with  much  recondite  illustration.  The  tendency 
we  have  described  is  no  doubt  partly  a  national  one,  and  is  one 
form  of  the  logical  character  by  which  all  French  thought  is 
more  or  less  distinguished,  and  which  leads  it  always  to  seek 
some  highly-generalized  form  in  which  to  mould  the  results  of  its 
experience  or  meditation.  Thus,  near  the  commencement  of  the 
present  work,  we  find  our  author  saying, — 

"  Chaque  si^le  se  caiacierise  par  sa  grande  maladie.  Le  treizikae  fut 
celui  de  la  Idpre ;  le  quatorzi^me,  de  la  peste  noire  . . .  le  diz-neuyi^me  est 
frapp6  aux  deux  p^les  de  la  vie  nerveuse,  dans  Tid^e  et  dans  Tamour,  ches 
rhomme  au  cerveau  ^nervd,  vacillant,  paraljtique,  ches  la  femme  ..«...• 
Bouffrante,''  &c. 

It  is  obvious  that  a  work  written  on  such  principles,  and  with 
an  avowed  reference  to  medical  science,  must  contain  much  which 
is  only  adapted  for  solitary  perusal.  Some  of  M.  Michelet's 
views  admit  of  being  discussed;  of  some  we  can  only  state  the 
conclusions  without  giving  the  premisses ;  some  must  be  passed 
over  altogether.  Many  of  his  ideas,  too,  owing  to  the  semi- 
mysticism  from  which  tney  spring,  evaporate  in  the  act  of  tranala- 
lation,  and  cannot  be  adequately  presented  except  at  full-length, 
and  in  the  words  of  the  writer.  Still  there  is  so  much  that  is 
admirable  in  his  work,  so  much  that  is  true  without  being  obvious, 
and  so  much  that  throws  a  curious  light  upon  the  character  of 
those  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  that  at  the  risk  of  provoking  on 
the  one  hand  those  who  despise  all  such  matters  as  sentimental, 
and  on  the  other,  those  who  regard  them  with  prudish  horror, 
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we  shall  follow  the  judicious  example  of  some  of  oar  contempo- 
raries^ and  give  as  full  an  account  of  it  as  our  limits  will  allow. 

The  first  thing  about  it  which  strikes  us  is  this,  that  it  is  com* 
pletely  unlike  some  other  books  which  have  professed  to  treat  of 
the  same  subjects.  Beyle  (otherwise  known  as  De  Stendhal)  wrote 
a  treatise  on  love,  of  an  amusmg  and  characteristic  kind,  but,  like 
almost  all  works  which  have  emanated  from  similar  sources,  pro- 
ceeding on  the  assumption  that  the  fact  of  the  love  being  lawful 
or  not  was  a  matter  of  entirely  secondary  consideration.  In  his 
view,  as  in  that  of  most  French  novelists,  "  the  husband''  is  a 
being  for  whose  benefit  no  one  would  think  of  writing  anything, 
unless  indeed  he  temporarily  divests  himself  of  the  character  by 
making  love  to  some  one  else's  wife,  in  which  case  he  comes  into 
court,  so  to  speak,  with  clean  hands,  and  will  be  entitled  to  avail 
himself  of  whatever  assistance  the  writer  provides  for  circumventing 
his  natural  enemies.  De  Stendhal  in  fact  only  described  what  are 
popularly  supposed  to  be  the  poetic  and  passionate  aspects  of  the 
emotion,  and  ignores  all  that  does  not  bear  upon  these.  Thus  we 
should  never  find  out  from  him  that  there  was  such  a  thing  as  a 
baby  in  the  world :  it  is  not  provided  for  in  his  system.  The  idea, 
also,  that  a  woman  ever  resists  a  lover  from  anything  like  principle 
does  not  seem  to  enter  his  mind.  Thus  he  attributes  the  virtue 
of  English  girls  to  the  quantity  of  exercise  they  take.  Ballet* 
dancers  are  conspicuous  among  artistes  for  the  same  reason* 
'^  They  expend  the  nervous  fluid  by  the  limbs,  and  not  by  the 
heart.''  Balzac's  Physiologie  de  Manage^  though  it  professes  to 
be  written  for  the  behoof  of  the  '^  monopolist,"  in  reality  amounts 
to  a  satire  against  him.  It  resembles  those  works  on  the  attack 
and  defence  of  fortified  places,  which,  after  copiously  describing 
the  means  at  the  command  of  botli  besieged  and  besiegers,  leads 
you  by  an  irresistible  demonstration  up  to  the  conclucUng  axiom 
that  in  the  long  run  the  latter  must  always  prevail.  In  love  affairs 
the  superiority  of  force  is  equally  against  the  actual  owner.  Pos- 
session may  be  nine  points  in  law,  but  exactly  the  reverse  is  the 
case  in  love.  Those  who  have  read  The  Caatans  may  remember 
how  Sir  Sedley  Beaudesert,  who  has  married  the  beauty  of  the 
story,  finds  himself  obliged  to  protect  her  from  the  insinuating 
attentions  of  a  French  count,  for  whose  elimination  it  is  plain 
that  no  ordinary  strategical  methods  will  suffice.  If  we  remember 
right,  he  is  taken  out  hunting  and  tumbled  into  a  ditch,  or  by 
some  means  made  sufficiently  ridiculous  to  lose  his  prestige  in  the 
eyes  of  his  intended  victim.  Upon  which  Pisistratus  Caxton 
very  naturally  thanks  his  stars  that  his  own  wife  does  not  require 
so  elaborate  a  system  of  tactics  to  defend  her.  Elaborate  as  they 
might  appear  to  the  simple  Pisistratus,  such  a  device  as  that  de- 
scribed would  go  a  very  little  way  in  the  system  of  the  French 
physiologist.  In  the  first  place,  the  proportion  of  the  men  qua^ 
lified  and  desirous  to  play  the  part  of  amant  is  so  large,  corn- 
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pared  with  the  number  of  ladies  calculated  to  attract  them^  that^ 
upon  a  mere  statistical  view,  it  is  evident  that  the  latter  have  but 
little  chance  of  escape.  In  the  next  place^  the  position  of  husband 
places  a  man  at  such  a  disadvantage^  that  he  must  be  a  very  clever 
fellow  who  passes  through  it  without  misfortune.  Marriage  may 
be  compared^  he  says^  to  a  duel  before  which  the  two  combatants 
ask  heaven  for  its  blessings  because  for  two  people  to  set  out  with 
the  intention  of  loving  each  other  always  is  the  most  rash  of  all 
possible  enterprises;  the  struggle  soon  begins,  and  victory,  that  is 
freedom,  remains  with  the  cleverest  of  the  two.  Marriage,  he  tells 
us  in  his  Conjugal  Catechism,  is  a  science.  A  man  must  not  marry 
without  having  anatomized  and  dissected  at  least  one  woman ;  a 
process  which  he  proceeds  to  perform  for  the  amusement  of  the 
reader.  It  is  evident,  of  course,  even  from  the  tone  of  the  apho- 
risms we  have  referred  to,  that  the  object  of  his  work,  so  far  as  it 
has  any  serious  one,  is  that  of  enabling  those  who  profit  by  it  to 
use  its  suggestions  for  purely  selfish  purposes.  The  gratification, 
whether  physical  or  sentimental,  of  the  man  is  all  that  he  has  in 
view ;  he  has  no  thought  that  the  woman  has  any  rights  except  those 
of  "  the  slave  whom  we  must  learn  how  to  place  on  a  throne.'' 

M.  Michelef  s  work  resembles  those  of  his  predecessors  as  the 
eloquence  taught  by  Socrates  resembled  the  eloquence  taught  by 
the  Sophists.  His  pages  are  full  of  instruction,  but  it  is  given 
for  a  moral  purpose ;  that  of  restoring  tone  to  the  time  in  which 
we  live.  His  object  is  the  rehabiUtation  of  the  age  through  the 
moral  freedom  which  true  love  is  capable  of  bestowing.  M. 
Michelet  takes  almost  as  melancholy  a  view  of  society  as  Mr.  Mill 
does  in  his  work  which  we  reviewed  last  month ;  and  it  is  very 
curious  to  remark  how  two  thinkers  of  such  high  eminence,  while 
they  agree  to  a  great  extent  in  the  nature  of  the  evil  for  which 
the  age  is  remarkable,  difier  as  completely  as  possible  both  as  to 
the  cause  from  which  it  springs  and  the  remedies  by  which  it  is  to 
be  cured.  In  suggesting  this  comparison,  we  of  course  bear  in 
mind  that  the  subject  of  Mr.  Mill  is  a  very  wide,  and  that  of 
M.  Michelet  a  comparatively  narrow,  one ;  that  the  latter  is  not 
writing  a  treatise  on  the  age  in  general,  but  on  one  particular 
phase  of  it,  and  that  the  points  of  agreement  between  the  two 
writers  might  possibly  prove  more  numerous  than  those  of  difie- 
rence.  The  high  estimate  in  which  both  evidently  hold  the 
female  sex  and  the  inspiration  and  help  they  are  conscious  of 
deriving  from  that  source  are  circumstances  of  similarity  which 
must  strike  every  reader.  Still,  while  both  unite — if  we  under- 
stand M.  Michelet  rightly — as  to  the  nature  of  the  symptoms, 
the  origin  to  which  they  respectively  attribute  the  disease  appears 
to  be  widely  different  in  the  two  cases. 

Mr.  Mill  laments  the  growing  infrequency  of  strong  energetic 
characters,  such  as  the  "  men  who  made  England  what  it  is ;"  the 
absence  of  originality,  and  the  subservience  of  individual  freedom 
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to  unwortliy  standards  of  action  and  thought ;  we  have,  he  thinks^ 
no  "  civic  manhood  firm  against  the  crowd  ;*' — and  he  traces  this 
state  of  things  to  the  oppressive  influence  of  public  opinion 
brought  to  bear  upon  matters  beyond  its  legitimate  range,  and 
imposing  its  unwarrantable  laws  upon  all  who  can  be  induced  to 
submit  to  them.  M.  Miehelet,  almost  in  the  first  words  of  his 
treatise,  tells  us  ^'  that  the  welfare  of  society  is  in  question  •/'  that 
it  rests  upon  individual  morality,  and  that  if  that  morality  is  the 
morality  of  '*  slaves,"  liberty  is  no  more  than  an  idle  word.  In 
the  midst  of  all  manner  of  progress  material  and  intellectual,  the 
moral  sense,  he  says,  has  deteriorated ;  the  soul  has  failed  to  share 
in  the  general  advancement.  It  is  the  mission  of  Europe  to 
change  the  world,  but  to  do  this  she  must  retain  her  moral 
energy  unimpaired,  and  this  is  precisely  what  she  is  losing.  The 
will — the  choice — ^the  springs  of  action,  have  sufiered  a  kind  of 
depravation,  arising  from  numerous  causes.  We  cannot^  of  course, 
tell  whether  any  of  these  would  coincide  with  the  one  which  Mr. 
Mill  lays  down ;  for  his  present  purpose  M.  Miehelet  is  only  con- 
cerned to  mention  two.  On  the  one  side  we  have  the  enervation 
occasioned  by  the  abuse  of  alcoholic  and  narcotic  stimulants,  on  the 
other  the  injury  to  health  and  character  arising  from  the  licentious 
lives  which  men  lead  before  marriage,  and  the  unworthy  notions 
they  thence  acquire.  Marriages  are  said — and  M.  Miehelet  proves 
it,  as  regards  France,  by  some  appalling  statistics — to  be  decreas- 
ing; in  their  place  we  see  "a  system  of  polygamy ,'*  more  cruel 
than  that  of  the  East,  because  it  takes  advantage  of  the  poverty 
of  woman  to  draw  her  into  a  life  of  degradation  without  afford- 
ing her  any  guarantee  for  her  future  existence ;  and  much  more 
se&sh,  because  it  habituates  men  to  regard  all  that  relates  to  the 
family  and  to  society,  and  to  love  in  its  true  sense,  as  mere  hin- 
drances and  clogs  to  the  unembarrassed  freedom  which  a  life  of 
pleasure  requires.  The  question  whether  this  alleged  diminution 
of  energy  really  exists  is  a  very  interesting  one,  but  it  is  not  a 
matter  to  be  dismissed  offhand,  and  we  must  be  content  for  the 
moment  to  postpone  any  argument  on  the  point  to  some  other 
occasion.  The  remedies  which  the  two  writers  propose  for  this 
state  of  things  correspond,  of  course,  to  the  evils  from  which 
they  respectively  conceive  it  to  proceed.  Mr.  Mill  looks  to  exter- 
nal conditions;  to  the  limitation  of  the  sphere  within  which 
public  opinion  should  be  allowed  to  work,  and  to  the  consequent 
freedom  of  the  individual  to  develope  his  nature  in  any  way  that 
seems  good  to  him.  His  division  of  habits  into  '^social''  and 
"self-regarding''  compels  him  to  place  in  the  former  class  the 
vices  to  which  M.  Miehelet  attributes  the  most  important  national 
consequences ;  while  his  view  of  marriage,  which  in  the  circum- 
stances under  which  it  is  frequently  entered  into,  becomes, 
according  to  him,  a  positive  social  evil,  would  tend  to  some  degree 
to  proscribe  the  principal  remedy  on  which  his  contemporary 
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relies* — ^For  M.  Michelet,  looking  entirely  to  internal  conditionsj 
points  out  that  nations  have  only  been  great  and  free  in  propor- 
tion as  they  were  "monogamists/'  and  not  " polygamists ; "  and 
he  would  probably  think  that  public  opinion  could  not  be  more 
usefully  employed  than  in  throwing  the  whole  weight  of  its 
influence  into  the  scale^  to  counteract^  even  fay  the  greatest 
severity  of  behaviour^  the  tendency  he  observes  and  deprecates. 

M.  Michelet  is  not  indisposed  to  do  justice  to  the  clever  writers 
who  have  preceded  him  in  the  treatment  of  the  same  subject; 
but  he  considers  that  they  show  two  great  deficiencies  which  make 
their  advice  worth  but  little.  In  the  first  place^  they  have  under- 
rated the  power  of  love,  regarding  it  as  a  crisis  or  paroxysm, 
instead  of  an  influence  which,  where  it  exists  at  all,  is  incessantly 
modifying  life  through  every  fibre  of  its  extent  and  every 
moment  of  its  duration.  In  the  next  place,  they  have  completely 
misunderstood  the  physical  constitution  of  women,  which  they 
might  be  excused  for  doing,  since  until  quite  recently  it  has 
never  been  thoroughly  explained. 

This  book  is  said  by  its  author  to  have  originated  in  the  corre- 
spondence which  was  called  forth  by  Priests^  fVomen,  and  Fami- 
lies in  1844.  Immediately  upon  the  appearance  of  that  work  a 
flood  of  letters  poured  in  upon  the  author,  detailing  all  sorts  of 
private  histories,  and  asking  for  advice  or  consolation.  Like 
Death  in  Barry  Cornwairs  song, — 

'<  There  came  to  him  many  a  maiden, 
Whose  eyes  had  forgot  to  shine, 
And  lovers  with  grief  o'erladen,"— 

and  he  advised  and  consoled  them  to  the  best  of  his  ability. 
Secrcts  were  revealed  to  him  which  he  would  never  have  guessed  at 
under  the  monotonous  exterior  of  social  life ;  and  men  who  would 
have  thought  ridicule  the  worst  of  all  possible  misfortunes,  con- 
fided to  him  what  would  have  amused  their  friends  for  the  rest  of 
their  lives.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  struck  M.  Michelet  as 
curious,  though  it  certainly  strikes  us  as  being  so,  that,  after 
having  written  in  the  most  vehement  way  against  the  confessional, 
he  should  himself  have  become  a  father  confessor.  Yet  this  is  what 
his  position  really  was.  He  must  have  resembled  for  the  time — 
though,  of  course,  in  a  much  higher  sense — one  of  those  editors 
of  penny  papers  who  keep  a  correspondence  page  for  the  behoof 
of  their  constant  readers,  and  who  seem  to  have  become,  with  cer- 
tain classes,  the  universal  referees  in  all  sorts  of  amatory  diffi- 
culties. M.  Michelet  also  derived  great  assistance  from  medical 
men,  who  furnished  him  with  the  literal  and  physical  explanations 
of  phenomena  which  he  was  hearing  of  from  other  quarters  in  the 
psychological  and  sentimental  point  of  view. 

The  result  of  his  researches  and  inquiries  is,  that  he  is  prepared 
to  uphold  the  matrimonial  state  as  the  happiest  in  all  respects— 
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a  oonclunon^  perhaps^  more  surprising  to  a  French  than  it  would 
be  to  an  Enghsh  man.  Woman^  he  says^  in  her  home-life,  is  like 
Andromeda  chained  to  the  rock :  happy  is  the  Perseus  who  de- 
livers her  1  she  will  deliver  him,  in  return,  from  the  slavery  of 
low  society,  of  wasted  healthy  of  solitary  and  uncheered  toil— 'and 
of  money.  Lest  the  last  point  should  be  thought  surprising,  it  is 
explained,  that  bachelors  get  through  much  more  money  than 
married  men.  They  have  a  number  of  small  expenses  which  they 
had  much  better  do  without;  cigars,  for  instance,  which  they 
smoke  to  drown  thought — ^an  ignoble  cowardice  that  ought  not  to 
be  indulged  in.  Besides,  who  is  '^  a  bachelor  7  '^  The  bachelor  is 
a  mythical  being : — 

**  I  have  looked  for  him,  but  I  have  never  met  him.  I  have  seen  every- 
bodj  married — hj  temporal^  marriages,  it  is  true,  secret  and  disgraceful—- 
some  for  three  months,  some  for  a  week,  some  for  a  minute ;  and  these 
momentarj  marriages,  wretched  as  they  are  for  the  woman,  are  not  less 
costly  for  the  man.    A  whale  eats  much  less  than  a  Dame  aux  CatneUioi,^^ 

All  this  expense  will  be  saved  by  marriage,  if  (there  is  much  virtue 
in  this  iff)  your  wife  does  not  happen  to  have  friends  who  will 
induce  her  to  spend  too  much  upon  her  dress.  But — supposing 
that  all  goes  right  in  this  respect — ^with  a  wife  and  a  profession,  a 
man  may  defy  the  world  to  injure  him,  or  rob  him  of  happiness. 
But  to  be  qualified  to  enjoy  the  happiness  that  marriage  is  capable 
of  giving  him,  he  must  not  resort  to  it  as  a  mere  harbour  of  refuge 
and  repose  after  a  "  stormy  youth.*'  He  must  look  forward  to  it 
with  the  feelings  that  Mr.  Kingsley  so  often  labours  to  incul- 
cate:— 

''All  best  things,  Amyas,"  says  8ir  Richard  Grenvile,  in  WutwardHot 
"become,  when  misused,  the  very  wont ;  and  the  love  of  woman,  because 
it  is  able  to  lift  man's  soul  to  the  heavens,  is  also  able  to  drag  him  down  to 
hell.  But  you  have  learnt  better,  Amyas,  and  know,  with  our  old  Qerman 
forefathers,  that,  as  Tacitus  saith, '  Sera  juvenum  Yenus,  ideoque  inexhausta 
pubertas.'  And  not  only  that,  Amyas ;  but  trust  me,  that  silly  fashion  of 
the  French  and  Italians,  to  be  hanging  ever  at  some  woman's  apron-strinff, 
so  that  no  boy  shall  count  himself  a  man  unless  he  can  '  ragghezziare  le 
donne,'  whether  maids  or  wives,  alas  !  matters  little  ;  that  fashion,  I  say,  is 
little  less  hurtful  to  the  soul  than  open  sin ;  for  by  it  are  bred  vanity  and 
expense,  envy  and  heartburning,  yea,  hatred  and  murder  often  ;  and  even  if 
that  be  escaped,  yet  the  rich  treasure  of  a  manly  worship,  which  should  be 
kept  for  one  alone,  is  squandered  and  parted  upon  many,  and  the  bride  at 
last  comes  in  for  nothing  but  the  very  last  leavings  and  caput  mortuvm  of 
her  bridegroom's  heart,  and  becomes  a  mere  ornament  for  his  table,  and  a 
means  whereby  he  may  obtain  a  progeny." 

He  must  not  bring  to  it  the  battered  feelings  of  a  heart  dissi- 
pated in  a  thousand  intrigues,  or  crusted  over  with  the  indiffe** 
rence  that  has  "  kept  its  wingM  affections  dipt  with  crime/'  In 
the  early  days  before  the  world  breaks  in,  he  must  begin  to  ar- 
range and  forecast  the  scheme  of  his  life  : — 
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<*  Think  of  this  book,'*  says  M.  Michelei,  ^'on  the  Sunday  erening^  when 

the  bacchanal  rout  of  your  noisy  friends  bursts  up  the  staircase  and 
knocks  at  your  door,  crying,  *  We  are  for  the  Chartreuse,  the  Chaumi^re, 
the  Lilas ;  Heloise  and  Amanda  are  comiug/ — ^and  answer  them,  '  Hot 
now  ;  li  little  later :  I  hare  something  to  do.'  If  you  resist  the  tempta- 
tion you  will  see  between  the  two  pale  flowers  that  struggle  in  your  window 
against  the  smoke  of  Paris,  a  thira — a  flower,  and  yet  a  woman — the  faint 
and  misty  image  of  your  future  wife.  She  is  young  yet — thirteen,  perhaps, 
while  you  are  twenty  ;*  wait  a  few  rears,  she  wul  be  your  guide  and 
guardian.  When  you  fbel  inclined  to  be  imprudent  she  will  say,  without 
speaking — 'No,  my  friend ;  stay  and  work  for  me.*  When  she  is  eighteen 
YOU  shall  exchange  characters ;  she  will  be  your  wife,  and  you  shiJl  guard 
her  as  she  has  guarded  you.'* 

But  is  it  worth  while  to  take  so  much  trouble  and  undergo  so 
much  self-denial  for  a  mere  possible  advantage  7  Are  we  not  safe 
in  taking  our  chance  of  what  may  occur^  and  can  anything  occur 
which  will  repay  us  for  the  sacrifice  of  the  common  worldly  plea- 
sures which,  by  tacit  consent^  have  been  always  accorded  to  the 
period  of  youth  ?  Yes.  Men  ought  to  make  it  the  business  of 
their  lives  to  study  women,  as  the  mariner  would  study  the  reefs, 
tides,  and  currents  of  the  sea  on  which  he  is  one  day  to  sail ; 
or  as  a  speaker  would  observe  the  temper  and  forms  of  the  assem- 
bly which  he  is  destined  to  address.  Nor  will  he  find  his  time 
thrown  away.  "  He  who  can  listen  to  and  look  at  a  woman  in  all 
her  changes  may  be  astonished,  may  be  pleased,  or  may  be  piqued, 
but  will  never  be  bored.  Even  a  single  one  would  take  ten  tnou- 
sand  years/' 

Our  author  divides  his  subject  into  five  books : — "  Creation  of 
the  beloved  Object :  Initiation  and  Communion  :  The  Incarnation 
of  Love  {i.e.  Childbirth) :  The  Decline  of  Love :  The  Rejuve- 
nescence of  Love  :** — ^beginning  with  general  considerations,  which 
are  to  form  the  basis  of  all  his  reasoning ;  then  going  on  to  the 
subject  of  choice  in  marriage,  then  to  marriage  itself^  the  birth  of 
children,  the  growth  of  a  family,  the  influences  of  professional 
and  other  pursuits  in  the  domestic  union,  the  dangers  incident  to 
the  possible  estrangement  which  may  arise  at  certain  periods  of 
life,  the  means  of  recovery,  the  encouragement  afforded  in  in- 
tellectual pursuits,  the  autumn  of  married  life,  and  the  moral 
identification  in  old  age.  Like  the  instructions  which  Helenus  in 
Virgil  gives  to  ^neas  for  his  voyage  to  Italy, — 

<'  Fauca  tibi  e  multis,  quo  tutior  hospita  lustres 
iSquora,  et  Ausonio  possis  considere  portu, 
Expediam  dictis,"^-» 

M.  Michelet  lays  down  for  us  a  complete  chart  of  married  life, 
in  which  we  are  warned  beforehand  of  the  Sirens  who  may  delude 
us, — the  Charybdis  that  may  engulf  us, — the  Scylla  that  may 

*  This  will  remind  English  readers  of  a  stansa  or  two  in  Browning's 
EvdynBope. 
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dash  us  to  pieces^ — the  Harpies  that  may  tear  from  our  lips  the 
half-tasted  food. 

He  would  sympathise  but  little  with  the  opinions  which  have 
obtained  so  much  currency  with  us  respecting  the  equality  of  the 
sexes^  and  the  necessity  for  independent  professions  for  women.  He 
takes  marriage  as  the  general  rule^  and  the  cases  of  women  who  do 
not  wish,  or  are  for  some  reason  unable,  to  marry,  are  not  provided 
for,  for  the  '^ amour"  of  which  he  treats  is  that  only  which  finds 
its  fruition  in  the  matrimonial  state.  So  far  from  the  sexes  being 
alike,  woman  differs  from  man,  he  insists,  in  her  health,  in  her 
food,  in  her  thoughts,  and  in  her  way  of  expressing  her  thoughts. 
Half  her  language  is  gesture,  the  natural  rhetoric  of  the  emotions. 
Her  health,  above  all,  is  different,  for  she  is  during  half  her  life 
an  invalid.  Medical  researches  have  established  that  the  points  in 
which  the  physical  constitution  of  woman  differs  from  that  of 
man — the  sexual  peculiarities  which  fit  her  for  the  cares  of  ma- 
ternity— have  a  far  wider  and  more  intense  influence  on  her  moral 
constitution — on  all,  in  fact,  that  she  does,  says,  or  feels — than  has 
ever  yet  been  supposed.  It  is  as  vain  to  expect  that  any  education 
can  cure  what  nature  has  implanted — can  change  reverie  into 
activity,  tenderness  into  rigid  justice,  timidity  into  courage — as  to 
attempt  to  change  a  beanstalk  into  an  oak.  When  women  seem 
capricious,  they  are  only  "barometric."  In  these  respects  they 
never  improve;  but  must  be  cared  for,  which  they  generally 
are  not. 

^^  Souvent  femme  varie^ 
Bien  fol  qui  a'y  fie," — 

may  be  true  in  one  sense,  but  the  "fol"  is  he  who  does  not  attri- 
bute the  variety  to  its  true  origin,  and  allow  for  it  accordingly. 
Hence  women  should  work  but  little.  The  notion  of  separate 
female  industry,  in  the  sense  of  man's  industiy,  is  an  absurdity. 
Does  woman  then  produce  nothing?  Yes — she  produces  man. 
Is  not  that  enough  7  And  her  domestic  occupations,  trifling  as 
they  seem  to  be,  are  an  employment  not  to  be  contemned,  and  are 
quite  sufficient  to  fill  up  the  sphere  of  her  existence,  as  far  as  work 
is  concerned.  Men  know  little  how  much  is  done  for  them  by  the 
silent  unceasing  activity  of  women.*     Man  is  not  to  expect  that 

*  There  ia  ^^ftlt  passage  on  this  euhjeci  in  a  work  by  an  American  novel- 
ist :— ''  The  work  Mr.  Howard  had  to  do  was  good,  wholesome  exercise  in  the 
open  air — ^not  more  than  his  health  required  ;  and  the  chars  once  done,  the 
rest  of  the  day  and  night  was  his  own.  His  meals,  too,  were  better  cooked 
than  when  he  had  Caddie — ^his  bed  sloped  with  a  nicer  giading — ^his  linen 
might  have  been  the  envy  of  the  neighbourhood ;  and  the  weariness  of  hand 
that  sometimes  accomplished  the  one  and  the  other  was  quite  beyond  a 
strong  man^s  imagination.  The  endless  routine  of  meals  and  dishes,  sweep- 
ing, dusting,  bread  and  bed  making — the  toil  of  mind  to  contrive  and  ar- 
range it  all— the  want  of  a  pail  of  water  when  the  clothes  were  to  sprinkle, 
of  good  wood  when  they  were  to  iron,  of  kindling  when  the  fire  went  out — 
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woman  is  positively  to  contribute  by  her  earninRS  to  the  family 
purse.  It  is  sufficient  for  him  if  she  makes  him  a  home.  This  is 
to  be  his  reward  for  working  for  her,  and  if  all  goes  well,  he  will 
find  it  sufficient.  Nor  should  she  contribute  by  her  fortune.  She 
should  be  rather  poor  than  rich.  A  rich  wife  causes  a  man  to  lose 
his  independence  and  his  individuality.  Nor  should  she  be  of  a 
diflFerent  class;  the  farther  off  she  is  from  him,  either  in  the  social 
scale,  or  in  her  environment,  the  more  numerous  are  the  barriers 
which  she  will  have  to  pass,  before  the  two  can  understand  each 
other.  As  to  nationality,  this  is  a  question  which  each  nation 
will,  of  course,  answer  in  its  own  favour.  M.  Michelet,  of  course, 
decides  for  his  countryw^omen.  The  Englishwoman,  faithful,  firm, 
tender,  and  devoted  to  the  domestic  hearth,  is  the  ideal  of  a  wife ; 
the  German  is  gentle,  lovely,  and  innocent  as  Eve  in  Paradise; 
the  Spanish  is  full  of  passion,  the  Italian  of  imagination  and 
fascinating  beauty;  but  the  Frenchwoman  alone  unites  reason, 
gaiety,  and  love — ^'  the  words  of  a  woman,  and  the  songs  of  a 
bird. '  L'OiseaUy  we  suppose,  must  be  read  as  a  commentary  on 
L'Amour. 

It  is  often  asked, — Is  there  any  key  to  womau^a  nature  ?  What 
is  the  mysterious  spell  by  which  some  men,  in  spite  of  every 
apparent  defect,  are  always  attractive  to  them,  while  others,  seem- 
ingly endowed  with  all  intellectual,  moral,  and  peraonal  charms, 
are  unable  to  please?  What  is  the  secret  thought  or  feeling 
which  governs  woman's  whole  life,  which  explains  all  her  apparent 
contradictions,  her  wisdom  and  folly,  her  fidelity  and  inconstancy, 
but  of  which  she  can  give  no  clear  account  even  to  herself? — To 
say  that  she  wishes  to  be  loved  is  true,  but  not  the  whole  truth. 
To  say  that  she  is  influenced  by  the  grosser  impulses  which  men 
often  attribute  to  her,  is  untrue,  as  a  general  rule,  and,  even  where 
true,  is  not  to  be  relied  upon  as  an  interpretation  of  her  conduct. 
To  say  that  she  wishes  to  be  mistress  of  a  house — to  have  a  little 
world  of  her  own,  of  which  she  is  sovereign — is  nearly  the  right 
answer,  but  does  not  go  deep  enough : — 

''The  secret,  essential,  capital,  and  fundamental  point,  is  that  eveiy 
woman  feels  herself  a  poTverful  centre  of  love  and  attraction,  to  which 
everything  ought  to  gravitate.  Man  must  surround  her  with  an  insatiable 
desire  and  an  eternal  curiosity.  She  has  a  confused  feeling  that  in  her 
there  are  an  infinity  of  discoveries  to  be  made,  that  to  the  persevering  love 
which  would  pursue  this  research  continually  she  would  have  wherewith  to 
respond,  that  she  would  perpetually  astonish  such  a  man  with  a  thousand 

uneznected  aspects  of  grace  and  passion She  will  have  undivided 

love,  out  it  must  be  love  in  reality — an  unsatisfied,  unquiet  passion,  always 
like  fire,  advancing  and  to  advance.*  She  never  pardons  him  who  possesses 

the  cold  rooms  and  mornings  when  and  where  we  came  down  to  get  breakfast 
— it  took  women  to  understand  or  to  get  through  it." 

*  This  is  curiously  like  an  expression  in  ^schylus, — on  nearly  the  same 
subject,  too, — ^Agamemnon,  1. 485^  vtOa^hs  oyoy  6  6rj\v£  6pQs  ciriyc/icrai 
raxytropos. 
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her,  who  hta  been  the  preferred  one,  if  he  looks  so  little  into  the  worth  of 
his  treasure,  as  to  believe  the  next  day  that  he  has  nothing  more  to  learn. 
Hence  the  unfortunate  attempts  of  a  being  who  was  bom  faithful,  and 
would  haye  continued  so,  to  nnd  elsewhere  a  soul  that  will  ,take  more 
pains  to  understand  hers,  will  penetrate  deeper,  and  find  in  her  more  hap- 
piness." 

Yet  the  conviction  that  the  treasure  of  ber  love  is  inexhaustible 
does  not  imply  that  her  character  is  to  be  entirely  passive,  a  mere 
object  of  anxious  care  and  curiosity.  The  curiosity  she  desires  is 
not  only  that  of  the  observer  who  watches  the  opening  flower ;  it 
is  also  that  of  the  gardener  who  cultivates  and  developes  it  by  all 
the  resources  of  his  art.  She  is  docile,  and  places  herself  in  the 
hands  of  man  to  be  made  what  he  pleases.  It  is  his  to  shape,  to 
inform,  to  create.  The  modern  age  is  the  true  child  of  Prome- 
theus ;  it  discovers,  it  recombines,  it  makes  the  Pandora  which  it 
does  not  find.  Women  know  this,  and  that  it  loves  its  own  work. 
Ilac  y^P  ^o  oiKUOv  ipyov  ayairq  fiaWov  fi  ajanriOetri  vwo  rov 
ipyov  in\l/vxov  jivofiivov.  "Dear  is  the  helpless  creature  we 
defend  against  the  world,^^ — and  dear  is  the  creature  we  make  our 
own  by  the  progressive  training  of  daily  life. 

But  is  not  this  a  stupendous  task  ?  No ;  it  only  requires 
courage  and  perseverance.  Stupendous  or  not,  it  must  be  at- 
tempted; for  there  is  no  happiness  without  the  identification 
which  this  process  alone  can  effect.  Marriage,  as  Antonio  says 
in  the  Duchess  of  Malfi  (to  borrow  a  quotation  from  Mr.  Henry 
Taylor*),  is 

—  "  like  purgatory ; 
It  locally  contains  or  heaven  or  hell ; 
There  is  no  third  place  in  it." 

Between  the  union  which  arises  from  complete  svmpatby^  where 
a  man  has  made  himself  the  origin  and  centre  of  all  a  woman^s 
thoughts  and  feelings,  and  that  in  which  he  is  merely  a  clog 
upon  her  existence,  there  is  no  medium.  He  must  either  possess 
himself  of  her  heart  and  soul,  or  be  hated  by  her.  And  it  is  iu 
his  power  to  do  the  former.  He  is,  in  the  first  place,  her  liberator 
from  the  restraints  of  home,  and  the  rivalry  of  her  mother.  He 
is  also  her  guardian  and  instructor  by  virtue  of  his  office;  be 
knows  the  world,  and  the  dangers  which  may  await  her  there. 
But  he  must  remember  that  there  are  certain  conditiona  on  which 
alone  a  happy  household  is  possible.  One  of  these  is  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  mother-in-law  (the  comic  writer  of  our  day  mil 
here  find  M.  Michelet  his  warm  ally) ;  another  is  that  of  the 
lady's-maid,  who  will  always  be  the  huaband^s  rival,  imd  end  by 
becoming  the  mistress  of  the  house. 

Another  assistance  to  a  pian  in  the  task  of  making  his  supe- 
riority felt,  is  the  fact  of  hia  having  a  profession*    It  gives  him 

*  Notafnm  Life,    Essay  on  ^  Ohoioe  hi  Marriage.*^ 
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weight  and  force  of  character;  he  mixes  with  realities  which  the 
woman  knows  only  from  books.  All  this  he  must  teaeh  her;  but 
to  teach  her  he  will  find  that  his  own  knowledge  must  be 
thorough;  for  physically  she  is  incapable  of  long- sustained  mental 
toil^  and  if  everything  is  not  made  easy  to  her  she  can  learn 
nothing.  But  the  profession  has  its  drawbacks — a  man  may  be 
too  professional;  so  far  as  this  is  the  case,  he  loses  influence. 
"  His  nature,  like  the  dyer's  hand,  is  subdued  to  what  it  works  in : 
and  you  know  a  lawyer  when  you  see  him,  or  a  doctor,  or  a  pro- 
fessional clergyman.  They  are  not  simply  meuj  but  men  of  a 
particular  sort,  and  unfortunately  something  not  more  but  less 
than  men — men  who  have  sacrificed  their  own  selves  to  become 
the  paid  instruments  of  a  system.^'  *  To  be  loved  he  must  not  be 
specialized,  but  man  in  general;  he  must  keep  his  mind  open 
beyond  the  narrow  circle  of  his  art  or  science,  and  encompass  the 
whole  world  to  make  his  one  proselyte.  Woman,  as  regards 
knowledge,  is  alwavs  at  first  in  a  sort  of  mediaeval  stage ;  man  is 
modem,  and  he  will  have  the  credit  of  all  the  discoveries  to  which 
he  introduces  her.  He  is  her  intellectual  divinity,  and  creates  the 
universe  he  reveals. 

But  to  exercise  all  this  influence  outward  circumstances  must 
be  brought  into  harmony.  The  romantic  aspirations  which  point 
to  "  love  in  a  cottage,'^ — ^which  make  the  wedded  pair  wish  to  be 
"  sweetly  alone,  all  the  world  to  each  other," — are  not  so  absurd  as 
they  seem.  It  is  only  apart  from  the  world  that  the  formation  of 
character  can  be  accomplished.  It  is  in  solitude  that  the  man's 
true  influence  must  be  consolidated.  In  a  great  city  it  is  true  that 
two  beings  may  be  ''alone  in  a  crowd,"  but  the  ''one-storied 
Eden "  of  six  rooms,  a  little  distance  from  town,  with  a  large 
orchard  and  a  little  garden,  is  the  true  nest  for  two  people  who 
are  making  an  acquaintance  which  is  to  last  for  life. 

M.  Michelet's  chapters  on  "Marriage"  and  "The  Wedding" 
are  well  worthy  of  attention ;  but  these,  as  well  as  the  one  entitled 
"  Reveil,"  we  must  pass  over  with  a  remark  or  two.  They  are 
mixed  up  with  a  good  deal  which,  though  in  itself  perfectly  true  and 
sensible,  could  not  be  transferred  to  our  pages.  The  suostance  of 
them,  apart  from  medical  details,  is  expressed  in  the  following 
lines  of  an  EngUsh  poet,  which  are  perhaps  less  generally  known 
than  they  deserve : — 

'*  As  on  she  mores  with  hesitating  grace, 

She  wins  assurance  from  his  soothing  Toice ; 
And  with  a  look  the  pencil  could  not  trace, 
Smiles  through  her  blushes,  and  confirms  the  choice, 

"  Spare  the  fine  tremors  of  her  feeling  frame  I 
To  thee  she  turns — forgive  a  virgm^s  fears  ! 
To  thee  ^e  turns  with  surest,  tenderest  claim ; 
WesJmesa  that  charms,  reluctance  that  endears ! 

♦  Froude,  Nemesis  of  Faith,  ^  , 
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"  At  each  response  the  sacred  rite  requires 

iVom  her  full  bosom  bursts  the  unbidden  sigh ; 
A  strange  mysterious  awe  the  scene  inspires. 
And  on  her  lips  the  trembling  accents  die. 

"  O'er  her  fair  face  what  wild  emotions  play  I 

What  lights  and  shades  in  sweet  confusion  blend  ! 
Soon  shall  they  fly,  glad  harbingers  of  day, 
And  settled  sunshine  on  her  soul  descend ! 

'*  Ah,  soon  thine  own  confest— ecstatic  thought ! — 

That  hand  shall  strew  thy  summer  path  with  flowers ; 
And  those  blue  eyes,  with  mildest  lustre  fraught, 
Gild  the  calm  current  of  domestic  hours." 

But  there  is  one  point  in  which  the  writer  last  quoted  has  much 
the  advantage  of  M.  Michelet,  or  rather  of  M.  Michelet's 
countrymen.  Whether  we  are  to  attribute  it  to  their  unfortunate 
experience  in  such  matters,  or  to  that  habit  of  mind  which 
Coleridge  describes  in  his  well-known  anecdote  of  the  two 
Frenchmen  before  Michael  Angelo's  Moses  in  St.  Peter's,  it  is 
evident  that  ideas  occur  to  them  which  an  Englishman  would  not 
dream  of  under  the  circumstances.  After  describing  the  "in- 
genuus  pudor  '*  of  the  bride  with  much  poetic  grace,  he  actually 
seems  to  take  for  granted  that  this  modest  alarm  and  bashfulncss 
may  bear  a  sinister  interpretation — that  the  bridegroom  may  con- 
ceive suspicions  as  to  the  ante-nuptial  purity  of  his  wife  because 
she  shows  a  certain  degree  of  nervousness  at  the  altar.  This,  too, 
although  he  has  just  assured  us  that  parents  (though  they  keep  their 
daughters  in  absurd  ignorance)  "guard  them  really  very  well — 
much  better  than  is  generally  supposed.^'  We  are  also  puzzled  to 
know  how  he  reconciles  this  ignorance  with  the  precocity  of  mind 
which  he  elsewhere  attributes  to  them  through  the  early  practice 
of  confession. 

The  arrangement  of  the  domestic  establishment  ought  to  be 
such  as  to  promote  intimacy  and  propinquity  to  the  highest  ex- 
tent. In  general,  houses  are  too  much  cut  up  into  separate 
rooms^  which  causes  as  complete  estrangement  as  if  the  two 
people  lived  in  different  houses.  M.  Michelet  is  not  one  of  those 
who  find  that  work  is  necessarily  disturbed  by  the  presence  of  a 
woman.  She  will  sit  in  the  corner  to  sew  or  embroider,  or,  if 
otherwise  engaged,  will  like  to  come  in  and  see  how  he  gets  on ; 
will  seize  on  any  excuse  to  be  in  his  company.  As  a  novelist  of 
the  day  writes, — 

''  Her  husband  [a  successful  physician]  had  provided  a  carriage  for  her 
—it  was  entirely  at  her  own  disposal.  She  used  it,  for  she  knew  that  she 
was  expected  to  do  so,  and  left  cards  on  all  their  friends  in  due  form  and 
propriety.  But  oh,  how  much  rather  would  she  have  been  with  him !  To 
nave  been  able  to  go  round  in  the  cab  when  he  visited  his  patients— to  wait 
till  he  came  out,  and  share  his  society  the  whole  day — would  have  reconciled 
her  to  the  cheerful  endurance  of  much  less  affluent  circumstances."  * 

♦  Jeaffreson*s  HinMrook, — ^We  are  unfortunately  obliged  to  quote  the 
passage  from  memory. 
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Her  presence  is  not  a  distraction^  but  a  help — she  inspires  his 
woi4l  with  freshness  and  warmth.  At  table  she  will  take  equal 
care  of  him ;  but  he  must  at  first  be  careful  to  manage  her  diet^ 
which  has  been  hitherto  that  of  a  child>  and  effect  by  gentle 
degrees  the  transition  from  the  r^men  of  the  schoolroom  to  that 
which  suits  a  grown-up  person.  The  same  care  must  attend  her 
health ;  her  husband  must  become  her  physician  and  her  nurse, 
and  make  her  feel  that  she  owes  herself  to  him  in  every  point  in 
which  one  human  being  can  influence  another : — 

"  Hasten,"  says  our  author, ''  to  be  her  master.  For  in  a  very  short  time, 
I  warn  you,  she  will  be  yours,  at  least  by  habit  and  she  will  bind  jou  down 
in  all  directions.  Tes — ^the  more  gentle,  docile,  even  humble,  a  woman  is, 
the  more  she  twines,  the  stronger  she  binds,  the  faster  she  holds  a  man.  It 
all  takes  place  by  light,  invisible,  weak  knots,  as  it-  seems — but  they  are  of 
surpassing  strength.  At  the  first  stage  it  is  a  thread,  light  and  slender  as 
the  gossamer  that  sways  to  the  wind,  and  yet  clings  so  fast  where  it  touches. 
At  the  second  stage,  it  is  like  the  tendrils  of  the  vine,  those  little  elongated 
fingers,  infinitelv  delicate,  but  which  yet  hold  tight  enough.  At  the  third 
stage,  my  friena,  it  will  be  the  strength  of  ivr,  which  squeezes  and  gTas])s 
so  closely  the  oak  it  has  once  seized,  that  it  becomes  incorporated  with  it 
and  enters  into  its  substance  ;  iron  could  do  no  more ;  nor  can  one  be  de- 
tached without  tearing  out  the  heart  of  the  other." 

Towards  one  who  is  thus  destined  to  entwine  herself  with  the 
very  fibres  of  his  being,  a  man  must  be,  and  seem  to  be,  intel- 
lectually and  morally,  as  well  as  physically,  the  superior.  Both 
these  stages  are  necessary,  though  the  first  is  necessarily  retarded 
by  a  woman's  previous  education.  She  has  been  brought  up  in 
narrow  and  obsolete  ideas,  which  require  enlarging  and  enlight- 
ening. She,  on  her  side,  feels  the  disparity  when  she  sees  him 
absorbed  in  work  which  she  cannot  understand : — 

^  She  knows  but  matters  of  the  house. 
And  he,  he  knows  a  thousand  things.'' 

She  would  willingly  enter  into  his  thoughts  as  into  every  other 
part  of  his  life.  She  is  willing  to  be  taught.  ^'  Nothing  is  so 
pleasant  as  to  teach  a  woman :  it  makes  her  feel  young  to  be 
treated  like  a  child.''  But  it  is  not,  therefore,  easy  to  teach  her. 
Wishing  above  all  things  to  learn,  she  is  surrounded  with  intel- 
lectual fortifications — not  in  her  will,  but  in  her  education,  her 
woman's  nature,  and  above  all,  in  the  awkwardness  of  her  teacher. 
Her  education  is  negative,  like  that  of  a  plant  in  a  cellar;  she  re- 
quires the  warmth  of  love  to  impart  colour  and  freshness  to  her 
mind.  Nor  is  the  latter  made  to  receive  all  sorts  of  nourishment 
indiscriminately,  and  it  would  do  her  harm  even  were  she  capable 
of  it.  She  is  worthy  to  gather  the  flowers  of  the  sciences,  but  is 
too  delicate  and  fragile  to  be  engaged  in  grubbing  at  their  roots. 
Youth,  softness,  and  poetry  would  vanish  under  the  process.  Not 
that  indiscriminate  reading  would  injure  her  morallv;  she  will 
not  be  corrupted,  but,  becoming  callous,  tanned,  and  vulgarized, 
will  lose  the  ''vdvety  surface"  of  the  soul. 
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M.  Michelet^s  chapter  <ui  what  he  calls  ^'  moral  mcubaticm/'  is 
interesting^  but  too  maoh  based  on  medical  considerations^  as  well 
as  too  delicate  in  its  touchy  for  us  to  extract  any  of  it  apart  from 
the  rest.  It  must  be  read  in  its  own  language.  For  similar  rea- 
sons the  third  book — ^'The  Incarnation  of  Love'' — ^in  which  the 
most  important  crisis  of  woman's  life  is  discussed^  must  also  be 
passed  over. 

Book  IV.,  on  the  '*  Partial  Decline  (alanffuissement)  of  Love,"  is 
interesting  on  more  accounts  than  one.  In  the  first  place  it 
touches  on  subjects  which  are  not  usually  discussed — ^we  do  not 
mean  because  they  are  improper,  but  because  they  are  supposed 
to  be  prosaic.  What  can  be  more  uninteresting  than  the  loves  of 
a  married  couple  of  forty  and  three-and-thirty,  whose  children  are 
growing  up,  who  have  long  taken  their  place  in  the  world,  and 
whose  habits  are  thoroughly  formed  ?  All  true  enough ;  but  one 
of  them  is  a  woman,  and  where  there  is  a  womaUj  there  is  always 
something  to  discover.  {N^eit-cepaSy  Mr.  Charles  Reade  ?)  What 
is  the  relative  position  now  of  husband  and  wife  ?  We  have  seen 
their  youthful  transports,  and  the  gradual  rapprochement  of  the 
two  beings  whom  more  material  pledges  of  love  have  still  further 
united.  What  new  adventures  await  them  on  the  high-road  of 
life  ?  In  the  first  place,  children  are  a  bond  of  union,  but  they 
are  also  a  cause  of  sepai*ation.  This  point  has  been  laid  hold  of 
at  times  by  novelists.  In  The  Gordian  Knot  (which  at  present 
seems  to  defy  its  own  author's  skill  to  disentangle),  the  two 
Arundels  split  upon  the  rock  here  indicated.  The  child  becomes 
the  rival  of  the  father,  and  takes  his  place.  The  wife  finds  more 
and  more  that  her  duties  keep  her  at  home ;  more  and  more  the 
husband  finds  his  interests  in  the  world  at  large.  Modern  life, 
with  its  distracting  variety,  its  absorbing  emotions,  its  large  enter- 
prises, is  against  her  empire — "  earth  wins  her  own  again."  Then 
comes  the  education  of  young  children,  in  which  the  father  takes 
no  part]  then  they  are  sent  to  school,  they  lose  their  mother's 
love,  and,  worst  of  all,  they  soon  cease  to  regret  it.  She  turns 
round  for  consolation  to  the  husband  of  whom  she  has  lately 
thought  little.  She  finds  him  somewhat  deteriorated,  so  far  as 
married  life  is  concerned.  His  profession  has  produced  its  inevi* 
table  efiect.  He  is  no  longer  man  in  general^  but  is  specialised 
into  man  in  particular.  He  has  lost  that  wide,  far-reaching  spirit 
that  was  once  so  imposing  and  fascinating.  He  is  reduced  to 
appear  what  he  is — one  of  the  little  wheels  in  the  great  machine 
of  society — instead  of  being,  as  he  formerly  seemed  to  be,  one  of 
its  guiding  influences.  The  contact  with  the  world  has  told  oi^ 
him.  He  is  a  creator,  but  in  the  lower  sense,  that  of  being  a 
worker,  and  has  lost  the  habit  of  contemplation  which  once  kept 
him  from  being  too  much  absorbed  in  detail.  Now  he  haa  found 
that ''  life  is  real,  life  is  earnest,"  but  he  cannot  inspire  every  one 
with  the  same  feeling ;  hence  he  seems  to  those  who  do  not  sym* 
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pathise  with  him^  a  mere  prosaic  person^  absorbed  in  business. 
Hence^  he  shines  less  in  society  i  there^  the  creator  sinks  below 
the  mere  amateur,  who  ghdes  easily  and  pleasantly  over  the  surface 
of  life.  He  is  useful^  but  the  latter  is  ornamental  j  and  the 
former  is  no  recommendation  in  woman^s  eyes: — 

"  They  love  energy  and  great  remits,  the  bennning  and  the  end  ;  but, 
not  knowing  well  the  long  road  which  leads  to  toe  end,  appreciating  neither 
the  time  nor  the  perseverance  which  are  necessary,  belieTing  that  all  is 
efieeted  by  strokes  of  genioB,  by  the  happy  chance  of  fortune,  they  are  only 
sensible  to  an  impromptu  success.  A  lucky  barrister,  who  OTery  eTenins 
brings  them  a  cause  won — ^a  journalist  who  dazzles  them  with  his  artificial 
fireworks — these  are  the  men  that  are  loved.  But  in  great  things,  even  im- 
provisation must  have  time,  and  a  good  deal  of  time  too.** 

Goethe  has  an  aphorism — ''never  show  women  or  fools  any- 
thing unfinished/'  The  following  observations^  though  somewhat 
strongly  put^  have  much  truth  in  them : — 

''It  is  still  worse  with  business  properly  so  called.  In  the  presence  of  a 
woman,  one  must  not  have  business,  ohe  herself  must  be  the  one  essential 
affair  of  business,  and  every  other  is  odious  to  her.  She  hardly  takes  any 
account  of  cleverness,  talent,  or  the  great  powers  which  are  often  brought 
out  in  the  mani^ement  of  interests.  She  does  not  choose  to  know  anything 
of  all  that.  At  the  slightest  word  which  he  utters  about  his  projects,  his 
efforts,  of  what  he  has  done,  or  hopes  to  do  for  his  family,  she  yawns  and 
turns  away  her  head.  In  a  word,  they  will  be  rich,  but  they  will  not  endure 
the  means  of  being  so.** 

Much  of  this,  certainly,  is  from  the  life.  There  are,  it  must 
be  said,  very  few  professions  which  a  woman  can  sufficiently 
understand  to  show  her  sympathy  with  them  except  in  a  very 
general  way.  That  the  reverse  is  possible  in  the  literary  profes^p 
sion  is  a  striking  advantage  which  it  has  above  all  others,  and 
one  which  in  the  discussions  on  this  subject  has  not  been,  perhaps, 
sufficiently  adverted  to.  But  even  there  how  often  is  this  com- 
munity of  feeling  withheld — how  often  will  M.  Miehelet^s  words 
apply  with  literal  truth.  There  and  in  other  cases,  a  man  will 
often  find  it  so  to  his  cost,  nor  does  it  seem  that  any  remedy  is  in 
his  power.  After  having  long  looked  for  some  sign  that  his 
efforts  at  distinction,  or  even  at  emolument,  are  appreciated,  and 
finding  none,  he  may  one  day  try  to  reproach  or  remonstrate — 
to  urge  that  no  sympathy  is  shown  with  what  he  does ;  that  no 
inquiry  is  made  into  his  pursuits,  or  the  slightest  interest  be- 
trayed in  his  undertakings.  In  such  a  case  the  tables  are  turned 
on  him  at  once : — he  is  told  that  he  has  never  tried  to  under- 
stand her ; — a  speech  which  may  be  read  in  the  light  of  the 
extract  we  have  given,  in  which  our  author  explains  what  he  con- 
siders to  be  the  '^  essential  and  fundamental  secret  '^  of  woman's 
nature.  M.  Michelet  further  asks,  ^'  how  the  novels  which  pre- 
tend to  represent  our  manners  say  nothing  of  all  this  7  "  We  can 
fefer  him  to  an  instance  in  point.    One  of  tbe  most  provokingly 
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painfal  stories  of  Damas^b,  ''Le  Roman  d'une  Femme/'  turns 
npon  the  precise  moral  situation  which  has  been  described  in  the 
last  extract.  The  husband  is  a  member  of  the  Chambre  des  De- 
putes; he  loves  his  wife^  who  loves  him  not  less  passionately — 
but  he  allows  his  love  of  distinction  to  absorb  him,  and  his 
interests  are  such  as  his  wife  does  not  share,  nor  try  to  share. 
The  result  may  be  easily  divined.  Through  a  plot  of  which  a 
discarded  mistress  is  the  motive  power,  she  becomes  the  victim  of 
a  lover  for  whom  she  cares  nothing,  and  plunges  deeper  and 
deeper  into  the  snara  which  has  been  laid  for  her  as  a  kind  of 
reckless  expiation  for  the  treachery  of  which  she  is  guilty. 

The  allusion  to  this  subject  leads  us  naturally  to  one  of  M. 
Michelet^s  most  striking  chapters,  which  he  entitles  *'  The  Spider 
and  the  Fly.^'  The  spider  is  not,  as  might  be  supposed,  the 
lover,  but  the  female  friend  who  plays  into  the  lover's  hands. 
The  language  of  our  author  is  remarkable,  particularly  consider- 
ing his  high  ideal  of  womanhood  in  other  respects,  and  the  wide 
induction  on  which  he  says  his  conclusions  are  based.  In  de- 
scribing the  third  period  of  married  life,  when  the  pair  have 
become  rich,  and  have  an  assured  and  public  position  in  the 
world,  he  draws  our  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  France  the 
privacy  which  we  enjoy  here  is  out  of  the  question ;  hence,  all 
who  are  excluded  from  intimacy  feel  the  exclusion  as  invidious, 
and  straightway  turn  spiteful.  Many  ai'e  admitted  with  a  certain 
reserve ;  and  there  are  some  still  more  bitter : — 

«  The  most  sore  and  the  most  hostile  are  generally  the  relations,  who  often, 
"without  anj  harmoDj  of  ideas  and  sentiments,  make  the  same  pretention 
to  confidence.  The  woman  who  is  really  united  to  her  husband  and  keeps 
her  thoughts  for  him  alone,  is  certain  to  have  all  the  women  of  her  famuy 
aaaiiiA  her.  Mother  \\\  8ieUrB\\\  cousim^  all  become  hostile  to  her  .  .  • 
Her  early  friends  are  malicious,  and  do  not  pardon  her  constancy  in  the 
right  track.  If  they  do  not  break  off  the  acquamtance,  it  is  in  order  to  have 
a  closer  view  of  this  sin^ar  household  ;  they  <dway%  hope  that,  sooner  or 
later,  she  will  become  frau,  and  from  that  time,  more  dependent  in  propor- 
tion to  her  former  virtue,  .  .  .  more  submissive  to  the  friends  who  l^ve 
surprised  her  secret." 

Elsewhere  he  says  that  they  have  the  "  baseness''  to  tempt  her 
by  *'  lending  her  secretly  some  work  of  Madame  Sand,"  and  talks 
of  ''the  exquisite  enjoyment  that  women  have  in  ruining  their 
female  friends'' — their  daughters,  it  seems,  included.  The  wife, 
however,  may  escape,  if  she  keeps  the  promise  which  M.  Miehelet 
supposes  her,  in  an  earlier  chapter,  to  have  made,  to  confide  to 
her  husband  all  her  ideas  and  sentiments  as  they  arise,  which  she 
will  do  if  she  obeys  her  true  instinct.  If  she  reflects,  she  will 
remember  that,  however  sharp  she  may  be  in  matters  of  sentiment, 
she  can  never  have  the  experience  of  a  man.  She  may  know  the 
heart,  but  he  knows  life.  In  the  moments  of  greatest  peril  she 
trusts  to  chance;  he  never  does.  Engaged  in  bringing  up  her 
children,  she  has  lost  the  opportunities  she  might  have  had  of 
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gaming  this  worldly  knowledge.  If  then  she  falls^  it  is  through 
pride ; — through  the  refusal  to  see  that  she  cannot  possibly  know 
the  snares  that  lie  about  her  feet  so  well  as  one  who  mixes  with 
those  who  see  them. 

This  picture  calls  for  one  or  two  remarks.  It  is  often  said  that 
French  novels  give  a  false  picture  of  French  society ;  that  it  is 
much  more  virtuous  than  is  commonly  supposed ;  that  we  are  not 
to  take  the  representations  of  Balzac^  Dumas /&^  Paul  de  Kock^ 
Alfred  de  Musset^  &c.^  for  true  pictures.  No  doubt  all  these  are 
as  overdrawn  in  one  respect  as^  at  the  commencement  of  this 
article^  we  have  admitted  that  the  common  ruu  of  English  novels 
are  in  the  other.  If,  in  the  latter,  a  virtuous  love  affair  is  set 
forth  as  the  be-all  and  end-all  of  human  existence,  in  the  others  a 
succession  of  vicious  ones  is  perhaps  presented  with  a  prominence 
equally  overcharged, — especially  as  regards  the  ^'honnfites  femmes," 
who  are  supposed  to  participate  in  them.  Yet,  make  what  deduc- 
tions we  may  to  equalize  our  own  women  with  those  of  France^ 
the  whole  literature,  at  least,  of  the  latter,  seems  to  concur  in 
establishing  one  difference :  the  Frenchwoman  appears  to  set  out 
in  life  with  the  notion  that  a  lover  is  a  possibility ;  not  a  proba- 
bility perhaps,  but  still  upon  the  cards,  like  any  other  accident. 
It  is  not  meant  to  say  that  she  has  any  intention  of  having  a  lover 
any  more  than  of  being  overturned  in  a  carriage.  Still,  people, 
it  is  known,  are  overturned  in  carriages.  She  may  fancy  her 
virtue  impregnable ;  but  at  all  events,  she  rather  expects  to  have 
to  stand  a  siege  some  time  or  other.  Now  we  firmly  believe  that 
an  Englishwoman  has  no  idea  of  this  sort.  It  does  not  cross  her 
mind,  even,  that  such  a  thing  can  ever  happen  to  her.  If  it  were 
suggested,  she  would  take  it  with  as  much  nonchalance  as  Ophelia 
does  the  advice  of  Laertes,  when  he  warns  her  against  the  atten- 
tions of  Hamlet.  She  never  gives  the  possibility  a  thought,  un- 
less it  actually  comes.  Like  an  English  town,  she  is  undefended, 
because  the  notion  of  attack  is  one  of  those  dangers  which,  even  if 
talked  about  for  a  moment,  speedily  fade  from  the  mind,  and  leave 
it  to  its  habitual  impressions  of  perfect  securitv. 

Certainly,  if  the  picture  M.  Michelet  gives  us  be  not  over-coloured, 
we  cannot  wonder  that  such  is  the  case.  Observe  that  he  actually 
implies  that  a  mother  can  enter  into  a  sort  of  tacit  plot  against  her 
daughter's  virtue.  He  also  tells  us,  that  when  the  best  women 
fall,  it  is  through  the  very  best  motives — ^through  a  wish  to  assist 
their  husbands  in  their  career.  Mark  how  this  notion  is  carried 
out.  She  finds  her  husband  growing  influential,  and  therefore 
ambitious  to  rise  still  more.  She  has  a  little  court  of  her  own. 
Thither  come  all  sorts  of  fine  ladies — many  of  them  pious  and 
noted  for  their  good  works.     They  present  their  son — a  charming 

Joung  man  ;  he  can  be  of  use  to  the  husband  ;  he  has  imbibed  all 
is  ideas  in  solitary  study.     He  only  wants  a  little  polish.    Then 
the  whole  party  have  their  cue.  All  praise  him,  down  to  the  lady's- 
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maid^  who  tells  her  mistress,  as  she  dresses  her  hair,  that  the  youth 
is  dying  for  loye»  If  the  husband,  instead  of  having  a  high  posi* 
tion,  has  an  inferior  one,  the  loner's  task  is  still  easier.  Either  the 
judicious  female  friend  sneers  at  the  husband's  incapacity  to  rise  in 
his  profession;  or,  if  that  makes  the  wife  angry,  then  it  is  suggested 
that  he  requires  help  and  protection.  The  victim  is  prepared  by 
hearing  constantly  of  the  passion  which  is  supposed  to  be  felt  finr 
her ;  she  has  no  intention  to  fail  in  her  duty,  but  shows^  perhaps, 
a  slight  mark  of  favour;  the  occasion  is  seised,  and — often  not 
without  force — ^the  irrevocable  step  taken.  M.  Michdet  takes 
pains  to  assure  us  that  he  is  not  drawing  upon  imagination  for  this 
sketch : — 

'<  People  will  say  no.  They  believe  that  these  odious  acts  hardly  ever 
take  place  except  in  the  lowest  classes.  They  are  quite  mistaken ;  it  is 
very  common.  But  married  women  are  much  more  discreet  upon  the  subject 
than  young  ladies.  They  keep  the  adventure  to  themselves,  and  devour 
their  grief  and  their  tears.  The  matter,  however,  comes  out  long  afterwards, 
somehow  or  other.  Numerous  facts  of  this  nature  have  come  to  my  know- 
ledge and  by  very  sure  channels.  I  do  not  care  to  reproduce  the  shameful 
details ;  but  it  is  always  the  spider  who  circumvents  tke  fly  and  pushes  her 
into  the  net.** 

To  this  '' iuToluntary  consent^'  succeed  all  the  downward  de- 
grees of  shame :  poignant  regret,  resolution  to  confess,  want  of 
courage  to  brave  the  wrath  of  the  husband,  fear  of  exposing  the 
husband  t^  the  wrath  of  the  lover,  forgiveness  of  the  fault,  and 
renewal  of  the  offence,  fresh  promises,  made  to  be  broken,  letters 
of  reproaches  to  the  lover  for  not  having  performed  his  part  of  the 
contract,  the  victim  then  completely  in  the  friend's  power,  transfer 
{vendue  et  revendue)  to  another  lover — and  so  on* 

M.  Michelet  also  considers  the  situation  which  we  think  De 
Stendhal  calls  the  faux  coup  de  foudre,  that  of  a  sudden  fancy  in- 
spired by  some  unworthv  or  unsuitable  person,  but  which  (in  the 
system  of  the  former)  the  wife  is  wise  enough  to  confide  to  her 
husband.  For  this  misfortune  a  total  change  of  scene  and  occu- 
pation is  necessary.  In  the  case  where  the  object  of  the  nascent 
passion  is  a  foreigner,  or  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  his  charm  is 
simply  that  of  novelty  or  strangeness,  the  remedy  recommended 
is  that  of  taking  the  vnfe  to  a  place  where  more  specimens  of  the 
same  class  may  be  seen,  that  she  may  be  convinced  that  the  attrac- 
tions were  national  and  not  individual  ones.  The  hair,  eyes,  and 
complexion,  which  look  striking  and  uncommon  at  Paris,  lose  their 
prestige  at  Madrid,  where  they  are  the  portion  of  every  waiter. 

The  section  entitled  " Le  Rajeunissement  de  P Amour'*  is  full  of 
deep  observation  and  delicate  feeling.  It  describes  the  partial 
estrangement  which  often  takes  place  between  two  people  who  are 
thoroughly  united  at  heart,  but  whom  family  cares  on  one  side  and 
worldly  ambition  on  the  other  have  to  a  certain  degree  deprived  of 
mutusl  sympathy.    By  the  time  that  middle  age  nas  arrived,  the 
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man  is  in  the  prime  of  life^  is  suecesafal  in  bis  career,  has  a 
variety  of  interests  distinct  from  those  of  the  home  circle^  his 
mental  powers  are  matured^  and^  even  in  a  physical  sense^  if  all 
has  gone  well  with  him,  he  may  often  be  said  to  be  in  his  prime. 
The  wife,  on  the  other  hand,  has  lost  her  early  beauty  and  some 
of  her  early  influence,  and  she  has  not  all  that  she  might  have  in 
exchange : — ''Ability  in  large  enterprises,  persevering  success,  the 
constancy  which  fortune  shows  to  the  firm  will,  is  man's  honour 
and  glory  and  woman's  pride.  But  it  must  be  said  that  it  is 
often,  too,  her  anxiety  in  middle  age.''  She  knows  that  she  has 
to  a  great  extent  prepared  these  successes.  She  knows  that  her 
moral  support  has  been  of  infinite  service  to  him.  He  might  say 
to  her,  in  the  words  of  an  English  poet,- — 

"Thekiflg, 
The  twining  armSi  seem  but  io  be 
Weak  symbols  of  the  settled  bliss. 

The  comfort,  I  have  found  in  tnee : " — 

but  while  his  ship  sails  on  with  wind  and  tide,  she  sits  on  the 
bank,  "  pursuing  the  triumph,"  but  not  "  partaking  the  gale." 
Once,  when  younger  but  less  capable  of  appreciating  him,  she 
was  more  really  united  to  him;  now  when  she  has 

<<  The  reason  firm,  the  temperate  will, 
Endurance,  foresight,  strength,  and  skill/' — 

now  that  her  heart  is  larger  and  her  affections  fully  developed^ 
fortune  and  the  world  combine  to  keep  her  apart  from  him.  He 
has  to  undergo  the  attacks  on  his  fidelity  which  a  few  years  since 
it  was  her  lot  to  sustain.  There  are  other  women  who  can  admire 
the  successful  man  of  the  day  as  well  as  she  can.  She  hears  of 
their  fascinations,  and  feels  that  she  has  no  chance  against  youth, 
beauty,  novelty,  and  flattering  admiration.  She  does  not  know 
that  the  life  she  imagines  so  attractive  is  seen  by  him  in  its  real 
aspect,  and  not  with  ''  the  charm  of  distance  which  keeps  its  moral 
ugliness  out  of  sight."  One  day  the  husband  visits  a  friend  whose 
home  (if  it  can  be  called  a  home)  is  presided  over  by  a  very  different 
kind  of  person  to  the  placena  uxor  in  whom  he  himself  rejoices. 
He  sees  a  creature  elegantly  dressed,  but  coarse  in  manners  and 
demeanour,  bearing  the  ingrained  stamp  of  her  origin  amidst  all 
her  finery,  with  impertinence  that  is  allowed  to  pass  for  wit,  and 
ignorance  for  freshness  ,*  a  pronunciation  that  betrays  the  class 
from  which  she  sprung,  and  which  her  companion  has  long 
given  up  attempting  to  correct;  an  assumption  of  pseudo- 
respectability  that  covers  the  gnawing  consciousness  of  her  real 
position ;  and  a  nervously  eager  assertion  of  claims  which  she 
knows  are  strong  only  by  the  force  of  habit,  and  have  long  ceased 
to  be  so  by  the  attraction  of  love.  He  is  entertained  either  with 
silly,  sulky,  silence  which  dares  not  trust  itself  to  conversation ;  or 
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with  conversation  confined  within  the  narrowest  circle  of  interests^ 
and  not  even  rising  to  the  height  of  the  trivial  subjects  of  the 
day ;  or  with  still  more  fatiguing  gaiety,  the  product  of  semi- 
intoxication,  the  only  relief  from  the  dull  monotony  of  her 
habitual  companionship.  He  returns  to  find  his  own  wife  the 
centre  of  a  circle  of  admiring  friends,  reproducing  hia  ideas, 
playing  his  part  in  his  absence,  full  of  dignity  and  spirit,  '^  hold- 
ing her  own ''  with  the  cleverest  of  her  visitors,  and  showing  that 
she  has  not  shared  his  labours  and  watched  his  progress  in  vain. 
He  finds  that  she  can  undertake  his  correspondence,  enter  into 
his  projects,  direct  the  clear  light  of  her  unsophisticated  morality 
on  bis  most  complicated  transactions,  in  fact,  thoroughly  under- 
stand his  mind  as  he  knows  she  has  long  understood  his  heart. 
And  then,  at  once  enlightened,  he  becomes  sensible  that  she  has 
not  lost  the  charm  which  belongs  to  her  as  a  woman.  As  M. 
Michelet  would  teach  him,  he  finds  that  there  is  still  something 
to  discover.  In  such  a  woman  there  is  a  freshness,  a  virginity 
of  soul,  which  discloses  gleams  of  tenderness  and  enthusiasm^ 
like  those  sunbeams  which  a  sudden  gust  allows  to  flash  over  the 
sea  from  a  thick  veil  of  clouds. 

^  WolluBtig  nnr  an  seiner  Seite, 

Und  siitBam,  wenn  die  Welt  sie  sieht,"— 

to  the  world  without  she  maintains  the  grave  and  sedate  'aspect 
which  befits  her  age,  her  maternity^  and  her  position,  but  for  him 
she  is  yet  the  wife  of  his  bosom  and  the  love  of  his  youth. 

For  the  remaining  chapters  we  must  refer  those  whom  it  may 
concern  to  the  book  itself.  The  view  which  M.  Michelet  takes  of 
the  conjugal  relation  at  different  periods  of  life  reminds  us  of 
Bacon's  saying, — "  that  wives  are  young  men's  mistresses,  middle- 
aged  men's  companions,  and  old  men's  nurses," — but  is  divested 
of  the  cvnicism  which  pervades  that  remark.  It  rather  embodies 
the  spirit  of  some  well-known  lines  towards  the  end  of  Tennyson's 
Princess,  and  of  the  three  immortal  stansas  of  Wordsworth,  neither 
of  which  will  we  do  the  taste  or  the  memory  of  our  readers 
so  much  injustice  as  to  transcribe.  Wordsworth's  ideal  wife, 
however,  is  more  of  a  mountain  nymph  than  M.  Michelet's.  She 
is  not  a  being  whom  it  is  so  necessary  to  lap  in  cotton.  This  would 
no  doubt  be  attributed  by  J)e  Stendhal  to  the  same  cause  as  that 
by  which  he  conceives  the  moral  character  of  Englishwomen  to  be 
influenced;  but  the  real  reason,  probably,  is  the  long  period 
during  which  views  about  women  very  unlike  M.  Michelet's  have 
prevailed.  "  The  slave  whom  one  must  know  how  to  place  upon 
a  throne," — ^the  expression  we  have  already  quoted  from  Balzac,— 
indicates  the  sort  of  light  in  which  women  are  regarded  by  a  class 
of  men  more  numerously  represented  on  the  Continent  than 
among  ourselves; — ^who 
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•  paint  the  gates  of  Hell  with  Paxadise, 


Aad  plaj  the  slave  to  gain  the  tyranny  " 
over  beings  who  are  to  be  won   by  a  calculated  enthusiasm^ 
watched  with  a  constant   distrust^  and  regarded  in  all  graver 
matters  with  a  politely* veiled  contempt.     The  temper  of  mind  on. 
which  such  views  are  based  is  in  reality  suitable  only  to  the  age  of 
the  comic  satirists  of  Greece^  with  whom^  as  a  modem  essayist 
has  expressed  it^   '^mulier  est  animal  nequam,  edax^   menaax^ 
furax^  omnibus  malis  confertum,  seris  et  claustris  custodiendum 
atque  comprimendura^  ne,  quo  suapte  natur&  fertur^   in  omne 
genus  libidinum  erumpat/'      Unfortunately,    experience  shows 
that  people  come  to  be  what  they  are  thought  to  be,  and  a  stigma 
of  weakness,  vanity,  folly,  and  innate  viciousness  repeated  from 
age  to  age,  naturally  works  its  own  fulfilment.     It  has  been  re- 
served for  M.  Michelet  to  show  that  the  fault  is  in  the  calum- 
niators themselves,  and  not  in  those  they  slandered,  and  to  appeal 
from  man's  selfishness  to  the  maxima  of  a  higher  and  deeper 
morality.    Much  of  his  book  is  of  course  as  applicable  to  Eng- 
land as  to  France;  but  our  readers  will  easily  notice  one  or  two 
points  where  the  manner  in  which   young  Englishwomen  are 
Drought  up  offers  a  favourable  contrast  with  the  practices  implied 
in  M.  Michelet's  descriptions.     An  English  husband  in  most  cases 
could  not  expect  one  of  the  elements  of  his  influence  to  be  the 
gratitude  which  his  bride  felt  at  being  delivered  from  maternal 
rivalries,  and  at  having  a  good  dinner  probably  for  the  first  time  in 
her  life.    All  Frenchmen  agree,  when  they  come  to  discuss  the 
matter,  that  the  English  system  is  the  better  one,  and  that  to  give 
a  girl  the  opportunity  of  choosing  her  husband  for  herself  before 
she  is  marned  may  very  probably  prevent  her  choosing  a  lover 
for  herself  afterwards.     But  they  are  very  slow  in  carrying  this 
theory  into  practical  results;   nor  does  M.  Michelet  appear  to 
imply  that  it  is  at  all  generally  acted  upon. 

We  have  treated  M.  Michelet's  work  with  entire  seriousness, 
and  we  should  not  have  a  very  good  opinion  of  any  one  who  would 
be  disposed  to  treat  it  otherwise.  It  contains  some  passages  which 
will  doubtless  excite  a  smile,  for  the  naivetS  which  our  neighbours 
show  on  certain  subjects  produces  a  certain  grotesqueness  of  hu- 
mour which  the  gravest  person  could  not  find  otherwise  than 
amusing.  The  revelations  it  makes  are  a  feature  at  which  some 
will  cavil,  unwilling,  perhaps,  to  forgive  those — 

-who,  setting  wide  the  doors  that  bar 


The  secret  bridal  chambers  of  the  heart, 
Let  in  the  day." 

But  there  is  a  difference  between  the  disclosures  which  are  made 
by  one  man  to  another  in  personal  intercourse — and  those  which, 
drawn  from  a  wide  and  deep  experience,  are  offered  to  the  world 
without  any  personal  reference  at  all    There  is  a  certain  want  of 

s  E 
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tact^  united  to  a  certain  degree  of  candour^  which  sometimes  leads 
a  man  to  talk  of  his  own  domestic  relations  in  the  manner  in  which 
M.  Michelet  has  talked  of  the  sabject  in  general;  and  such  men 
completely  fail  to  understand  that  the  shame  which  they  ought  to 
feel,  alights,  in  default  of  their  feeling  it,  upon  those  who  are 
compelled  to  listen,  and  whose  cheeks  bum  at  the  transferred 
sense  of  the  unbecoming  which  the  ticklish  nature  of  the  subject 
prevents  them  from  fixing  in  the  quarter  where  it  ought  to  be 
experienced.  But  there  is  no  objection  to  discussing  such  matter* 
when  the  discussion  preserves  its  impersonal  character^  and  still 
less  when  it  is  conducted  in  the  elevated  spirit  which  M.  Michelet 
has  brought  to  its  consideration.  His  book^  which  we  think  no 
one  can  read  without  feeling  his  ideas  on  the  subject  strengthened 
and  purified,  shows  a  healthy  reaction  against  the  prurient  cyni* 
cism  of  contemporary  literature^  and  as  much  excels  it  in  the 
nobUity  of  its  aim  and  tendency  as  the  work  of  earnest  reform 
does  that  of  insincere  satire. 


FRENCH  DRAMATISTS  AND  ENGLISH  ADAPTERS.* 

The  "decline  of  the  drama''  has  long  been  a  subject  of  laments- 
tion  in  England,  not  only  with  habitual  theatre-goers,  but  also 
among  that  far  larger  class  of  persons  who  only  keep  away  from 
the  theatre  because  the  stage  has  nothing  to*  show  that  is  worth 
seeing.  It  appears  to  us  that  plays  form  a  sufficiently  important 
branch  of  literature  to  render  it  worth  some  one's  while  to  inquire 
what  has  become  of  the  drama.  Why  did  it  depart  from  us  ?  Has 
anything  taken  its  place  ?  Will  it  ever  come  back  ?  Is  it  to  be 
found  abroad,  or  has  it  disappeared  from  Europe  altogether  f  Is  it 
under  present  circumstances  to  be  regretted  ?  All  these  questions 
may  be  asked,  and  deserve  answers ;  and  although  we  do  not  pretend 
to  be  able  to  give  satisfactory  replies  to  each,  we  may  be  allowed 
to  invite  the  reader  to  accompany  us  on  a  rambling  inquiry  as  to 
the  present  condition  of  the  English  stage,  more  particularly  in 
connection  with  its  dependence  on  the  French. 

In  the  first  place,  the  British  drama  has  not  been  killed,  though 
it  has  gradually  dwindled  down  to  its  present  skeleton-like  dimen- 
sions, and  now,  neglected  and  despised,  appears  to  be  on  the  point 
of  death.  For  many  years  past  it  has  subsisted  almost  entirely 
(as   was  falsely  said  of  our  soldiers  in  the  Crimea)  on  what  it 


*  La  France  Dramatiqus. 
WdH^'9  A^ing  NatimA  Drma. 
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could  procure  from  the  French.  This  diet  does  not  agree  with  it, 
and  thus  it  has  got  worse  and  worse,  until  at  last  its  critics — ^who, 
Hkc  doctors,  are  more  skilful  at  killing  than  curing — have  given  it 
up.  The  moat  influential  critical  journal  in  London  '^  exhorts 
young  poets,  in  general^  to  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
theatrical  writing." 

Managers  are,  for  the  most  part,  unwilling  to  believe  that  what 
is  called  the  British  drama  is  either  dead  or  dying.  According  to 
them  it  is  still  alive  and  flourishing,  though  it  occasionally  may 
suflfer  from  the  various  attempts  that  have  been  made  to  des^tiy  it. 
Either  it  is  the  victim  of  state-interference,  through  which  the 
''  patent  theatres  *'  have  lost  their  privileges ;  or  it  is  languishing 
for  want  of  fitting  subventions  from  the  Government;  or  the 
foreigners,  with  their  Italian  operas  and  their  French  plays,  have 
inflicted  on  it  a  temporary  injury ;  or  the  proprietors  of  entertain- 
ments have  deprived  it  of  a  certain  number  of  its  ancient  patrons; 
but  the  drama,  they  tell  us,  is  not  dying,  because  it  is  "  as  eternal 
as  human  passion," — which  it  is,  of  course,  supposed  to  reflect. 
After  all,  the  managers  must  not  be  blamed.  If  the  vines  were  to 
fail  throughout  Europe  for  twenty  years  in  succession,  vintners 
would  not  acknowledge  that  there  was  no  wine.  Allow  once  that 
the  drama  is  dead  or  dying,  and  Mr.  Buckstone  and  Mr.  Webster 
become  undertakers  instead  of  "  spirited  entrepreneurs."  We 
can  underitand  their  unwillingness  to  recognize  the  decline  of  the 
stage,  though  that  does  not  in  any  way  interfere  with  our  convic- 
tion  as  to  its  falling  condition.  Every  now  and  then,  when  a 
director  has  brought  a  season  of  several  hundred  nights  to  a 
tolerably  successful  conclusion,  or  when  a  dramatist  has  produced 
a  translation  which  has  been  honoured  with  an  unusual  number  of 
representations,  the  public  is  favoured  with  a  managerial  address, 
or  an  auctorial  **  tag,"  in  which  ridicule  is  thrown  upon  all  who 
dare  to  believe  in  the  increasing  distaste  of  the  public  for  theatrical 
performances.  But  the  fact  is,  dramatic  representations  are  less 
numerously  attended  every  year.  Otherwise,  would  the  '^  national 
houses  "  of  Covent  Garden  and  Drury  Lane  be  given  up  altogether 
to  opera,  and  would  there  be  no  manager  in  London  bold  enough 
to  bring  out  one  of  Shakespeare's  plays  except  in  fragments  and 
as  a  pretext  for  scenic  display  ?  Each  year  fewer  persons  go  to 
the  theatre,  our  good  actors  disappear  one  by  one  and  are  not  re- 
placed, and  whenever  a  so-called  ^'  original"  piece  is  produced,  it 
turns  out  to  be  a  translation.')^  In  the  meanwhile,  the  English 
nation  has  by  no  means  lost  its  taste  for  public  amusements. 
Circuses,  oratorios,  operas,  and  concerts  of  all  kinds,  are  well 
attended;  lecturers  and  entertainment-giver?  are  making  fortunes, 
and  negro  minstrels  are  said  to  be  rich  enough  to   buy  hun- 

*  Even  our  literary  dramatisti^  with  their  original  tragedies  in  blank 
verse,  have  ditappeaied. 
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dreds  of  slaves*  Caainofl^  too,  are  extensively  pationued,  and 
about  their  having  injured  the  theatres,  far  more  than  any  of  the 
'' entertainments/'  there  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt.  Many  of 
the  frequenters  of  '^  entertainments ''  would  not,  under  any  cir« 
cumstances,  enter  a  playhouse.  With  the  shameless  hypocrisy  of 
these  people  we  have  nothing  to  do ;  we  merclv  mention  the  noto* 
rious  fact  that  at  Clapham  the  (Gallery  of  Illustration  and  the 
Egyptian  Hall  are  not  regarded  as  stations  on  the  road  to  the 
infernal  regions,  and  that  the  Adelphi  and  Haymarket  are.  But 
the  habitues  of  the  Casino  are  manifestly  not  driven  to  the  Argyle 
Rooms  by  any  scruples  as  to  the  propriety  of  theatre-going.  On 
the  contrary,  they  avoid  theatres  as  "  slow."  Twenty  or  thirty 
years  ago,  a  young  man  wishing  to  devote  his  night  to  that  very 
limited  view  of  human  existence  implied  in  the  words  ''  seeing 
life,''  began,  as  a  matter  of  course,  bv  going  to  the  play.  At  pre- 
sent, he  takes  care  to  do  nothing  of  the  kind,  unless  some  very 
attractive  burlesque — which  means  a  burlesque  with  some  very 
attractive  women  playing  in  it — ^happens  to  be  given  at  one  of  the 
theatres.  The  drama,  it  may  be  said,  should,  on  the  whole,  have 
been  benefited  by  the  loss  of  these  questionable  supporters,  to 
whom  the  performance  on  the  stage  was  usually  the  least  inter- 
esting portion  of  the  entertainment  furnished,  or,  at  all  events, 
tolerated  and  even  encouraged,  by  the  manager.  But  these 
young  men— or  let  us  rather  say  generally  these  "viveurs/*  for 
many  of  them  were  grey-headed — used  to  pay  for  their  admissions, 
and  it  is  astonishing  what  good  money  wUl  do  to  a  theatre. 

However,  there  is  no  end  to  the  theories  by  which  people 
attempt  to  account  for  the  degraded  condition  of  our  national 
stage ;  and,  although  we  maintain  that  unless  our  drama  had,  in 
the  first  instance,  ceased  to  interest  the  public,  neither  lectures, 
nor  negro  serenaders,  nor  oratorios,  nor  even  the  Italian  opera — 
the  most  refined  and  seductive  entertainment  that  exists — could 
have  prevailed  against  it,  we  must  admit  that  many  of  the  popular 
explanations  of  its  decline  are  well  worth  considering.  Perhaps 
we  should  already  have  stated,  in  precise  terms,  what  we  mean  by 
"  decline  of  the  arama."  We  mean,  then,  a  growing  indiffeience 
as  to  theatrical  performances,  followed  by  a  cessation  in  the  pro- 
duction of  original  dramas,  by  which  the  primary  indifference  is 
increased.  We  know  that  pieces  announced  as  ''new  and  ori- 
ginal "  are,  from  time  to  time,  brought  out  at  the  Haymarket,  the 
Adelphi,  and  the  Olympic ;  but  when  these  are  not  translations, 
thejr  are  generally  far  worse,  being,  for  the  most  part,  attempts  to 
realize,  on  English  ground,  the  stories  of  matrimonial  infidelity — 
actual  or  probable — which  form  the  staple  of  nearly  the  whole  of 
modern  French  fiction.  Morality  apart,  the  inevitable  untruth- 
fulness of  these  pieces,  as  representations  of  English  life,  has 
injured  the  character  of  the  stage,  which  still  claims  to  be  the 
mirror  of  society.    It  is  a  sort  of  cracked  looking-glass  to  French 
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society  j  but  with  English  characters  and  manners  it  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do^  and^  hence^  Englishmen  care  less  about  it  every  day. 

To  return  to  the  question  of  the  general  decline^  we  may  men- 
tion that  one  of  the  minor  causes  frequently  brought  forward  is 
the  lateness  of  the  modem  dinner-hour,  which,  however,  may  be 
at  once  dismissed,  for  if  the  aristocracy  can  get  to  the  opera  by 
half-past  eight,  surely  the  middle  classes,  who  dine  about  two 
hours  earlier,  could  contrive  to  reach  their  theatres  by  seven.  We 
may  add,  that  if  managers  beUeved  in  the  injurious  effect  of  late 
dinners  upon  the  fortunes  of  play-houses,  they  would  either  make 
a  point  of  beginning  with  the  worst  piece  of  the  night  —  and 
among  the  bad  there  is  always  a  worst — or  they  would  postpone 
the  commencement  of  the  performances  until  the  hour  at  which 
they  imagine  their  supporters  to  have  finished  their  dessert.  To 
expect  that  they  would  give  representations  so  attractive  that  it 
would  be  worth  dining  a  little  earlier  than  usual  in  order  to  wit- 
ness them  is,  of  course,  unreasonable. 

If  we  once  begin  to  inquire  to  what  extent  the  inferiority  of 
our  modem  theatre  is  attributable  to  the  deficiencies  of  our  actors 
and  authors,  respectively  and  comparatively,  we  enter  into  a  circle 
from  which  there  is  no  escape.  If  we  had  better  actors,  or,  rather, 
if  we  had  more  good  actors — for  we  have  three  or  four  who  are 
excellent — authors  would  be  more  anxious  than  they  are  at  pre- 
sent to  write  for  the  stage ;  if  we  had  better  authors,  actors  would 
have  more  frequent  chances  of  distinguishing  themselves  than  are 
afforded  them  just  now.  On  the  whole,  however,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  our  actors  are  far  superior  to  our  authors.  We  have 
two  tragic  actresses  of  the  highest  talent,  for  whose  services  there 
appears  to  be  no  demand  except  on  some  extraordinary  occasions, 
but  we  know  of  no  tragedies  of  even  average  merit  that  are  wait- 
ing to  be  represented;  on  the  contrary,  every  new  tragedy  that 
has  been  brought  out  of  late  years,  however  efficiently  represented, 
has  been  ignominiously  damned.  In  comedy,  we  have  Robson, 
Mathews,  Buckstone,  Keeley,  and  a  few  months  since  had  Wright, 
all  actors  of  decided  comic  genius ;  but  years  have  elapsed  since 
the  production  of  an  original  comedy.  Every  work  so  entitled 
that  we  have  seen,  has  been  either  not  comic  or  not  original*  Still, 
when  actors  complain  that  there  are  no  authors,  or  authors  that  there 
are  no  actors,  the  only  answer  to  each  is  that  the  drama  generally 
ia  on. the  decline. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  effect  that  casinos  and  ^'enter- 
tainments '*  have  had  upon  theatres,  and  have  mentioned,  as  we 
believe,  one  cause  of  the  great  patronage  enjoyed  by  the  latter. 
This,  however,  cannot  be  accounted  for  altogether  by  the  un- 
willingness of  a  large  class  of  persons  in  London  to  attend  theatres, 
and  the  necessity  experienced  by  every  one  of  some  kind  of 
amusement.  Many  persons  are  doubtless  attracted  by  the  lowness 
of  the  charges  at  places  of  the  kind  in  question,  and  the  fact  that, 
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at  each  of  them^  the  leading  performer  is  an  actor  or  actress  of 
unusual  talent,  has  of  course  much  to  do  with  the  general  success. 
It  appears  strange,  however,  to  a  lover  of  the  drama,  that  any  one 
not  fettered  by  religious  prejudices  should  attend  a  performance  of 
detached  scenes  in  preference  to  the  representation  of  a  regularly- 
constructed  play;  and  we  fully  believe  that  if  managers  could 
afford  to  reduce  the  prices  of  admission  to  their  theatres  to  an 
equality  with  those  charged  by  the  proprietors  of  entertainments, 
the  latter  would  lose  nearly  half  their  present  supporters. 
For  our  own  part  we  cannot  believe  that  the  drama  was  destined 
to  be  killed  by  the  '^entertainment — ^and  that  the  art  which 
originated  with  Thespis  in  a  cart,  is  to  terminate  with  Albert 
Smith  at  the  E^vptian  Hall. 

It  is  frequently  asseited,  with  some  appearance  of  truth,  that 
the  theatre  has  been  ruined  by  the  opera ;  and  it  is  quite  certain 
that  music,  if  it  has  not  displaced,  has  at  all  events  replaced  the 
drama.  In  addition  to  the  operatic  invasion  of  the  two  national 
theatres,  three  large  concert-rooms,  the  St.  Jameses  Hall,  St. 
Martin's  Hall,  and  the  Surrey  Music  Hall,  have  been  built  within 
the  last  few  years,  and  of  these,  the  two  former  at  least  are 
crowded  nearly  every  evening.  But  it  cannot  be  said  that  there 
has  been  any  additional  decline  in  the  drama  since  the  erection  of 
these  music  halls.  The  public,  as  a  body,  had  already  ceased  to 
care  for  the  play.  It  was  "  off  with  the  old  love  before  it  was  on 
with  the  new  -,"  and  opera  was  not  introduced  at  either  of  our  na- 
tional theatres  until  both  those  establishments,  under  what  used  to 
be  called  the  '^  legitimate  '^  regime,  had  repeatedly  failed.  It  has 
frequently  occurred  to  us,  that  one  reason  of  the  great  and  exclu- 
sive patronage  bestowed  on  the  opera  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
operatic  performances  (we  mean,  of  course,  at  the  Royal  Italian 
Opera,  and  nowhere  else)  are  as  nearly  as  possible  perfect ;  whereas 
at  our  best  dramatic  theatres  scarcely  an  attempt  is  made  to 
obtain  efficient  representatives  for  every  character  in  any  given 
piece.  Probably  any  such  endeavour  would  be  attended  with  no 
success ;  but,  however  that  may  be,  it  is  a  fact  that,  at  the  opera, 
singers  of  the  greatest  acquirements,  and  the  highest  reputation, 
consent  to  undertake  parts,  which,  however  important  to  the 
general  design  of  the  work,  are  in  themselves  insignificant, 
while  at  ordinary  theatres  we  must  never  expect  mwe  than 
one  or  two  performers  of  real  eminence  to  appear  in  the.  same 
drama,  comedy,  or  farce.  Madame  Grisi  and  the  greatly-la- 
mented Madame  Bosio  have  sung  in  the  same  opera  {Dan 
Giovanni)  with  Signor  Mario  and  Signor  Tamberlik — ^the  two 
first  soprani  with  the  two  first  tenors;  and  in  many  operas 
which  possess  parts  for  the  soprano,  the  contralto,  the  tenor,  and 
the  barytone  or  bass,  four  or  five  of  the  greatest  singers  of  the 
day  have  been  heard.  It  is  an  understood  thing  that  if  a  pi*o. 
damation  has  to  be  made,  or  a  message  delivered,  neither  must  be 
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entrusted  to  a  ainger  who  is  not  quite  capable  of  giving  them 
efficiently,  and  of  undertaking,  if  need  be,  a  principal  part.  Signer 
Tagliafico  not  onl^  assumes  the  part  of  the  commandant  in  Don 
Giovanni  which  it  depends  upon  the  singer  alone  to  render 
important,  but  appears  as  Fernando  in  the  Trovatore^  who,  after 
singing  one  air  in  the  prologue,  is  not  heard  of  during  the  whole 
of  the  four  acts.  M.  Massol,  again,  the  principal  barytone  at  the 
Grand  Opera  of  Paris,  and  whose  place  has  never  been  filled  at 
that  theatre,  used  to  appear  once  in  the  middle  of  Robert  le 
Diable  to  deliver  the  few  bars  given  to  the  "Herald/^  We 
believe  that  in  "the  palmy  days  of  the  drama,''  as  old  play- 
goers say,  actors  and  actresses,  as  they  had  more  talent,  had 
also  less  jealousy  than  they  at  present  exhibit,  and  that  it  was 
not  imcommon  to  see  a  piece  of  sterling  merit  represented 
thoroughly  well  in  every  part.  But  those  days  have  gone. 
Whether  the  star  system  has  produced  the  decline  of  the  drama, 
or  the  decline  of  the  drama  the  star  system,  we  cannot  tell. 
This  is  one  of  those  numerous  horse-and-cart  questions  of  which 
our  subject  is  full,  and  we  cannot  pretend  to  decide  which 
has  taken  the  lead,  the  animal  or  the  vehicle.  But,  allowing  that 
the  English  drama  and  the  Italian  opera  ai*e  equally  attractive 
in  themselves,  it  is  manifest  that,  as  they  are  now  represented,  the 
former  can  have  no  chance  against  the  latter  ;.for,  while  our  theatres 
content  themselves  with  one  or  two  stars  apiece,  the  operatic 
stage  displays  an  entire  planetary  system.  Such,  moreover,  is 
the  histrionic  talent  of  some  of  the  Italian  singers,  that  they 
could  beat  our  actors  and  actresses  by  the  mere  force  of  their 
dramatic  talent  without  the  aid  of  music  at  all.  For  instance, 
we  have  no  tragedian  who  can  bear  the  slightest  comparison  with 
Bonconi,  none  who  could  ever  have  conceived  such  a  part  as  his 
Chevreuse  in  Maria  di  Rohan.  Nor,  Verdi's  music  apart,  could 
any  theatrical  company  in  London  give  such  a  performance  of 
Victor  Hugo's  Le  Roi  s'amuse  as  has  been  witnessed  at  the  Boyal 
Italian  opera  with  Bonconi^  Mario,  and  poor  Bosio  in  the  prin- 
cipal characters  of  RigoUtto.  Whether  or  not  the  Italian  opera 
has  displaced  our  native  drama,  it  seems  very  probable  that  for 
the  present  at  least  it  will  maintain  its  position. 

Ilie  question  of  Opera  v.  Drama,  and  the  fact  that  the  one 
has  quite  superseded  the  other  in  public  estimation,  cannot 
be  considered  without  reference  to  the  real  or  supposed  unintel- 
lectuality  of  the  former  entertainment.  There  is  no  decline, 
then,  in  public  taste  (a  very  different  thing  from  the  decline  of 
the  drama),  because  audiences  prefer  good  music  admirably  sung 
to  execrable  dialogue  indifferently  spoken.  Without  dwelline 
upon  the  fact  that  all  musicians  listen  to  music  critically,  and 
while  doing  so  exercise  their  mental  faculties  quite  as  much  as  a 
painter  who  is  studying  pictures,  or  a  reviewer  who  is  examining 
a  literary  work  of  art,  we  may  observe  that  the  public,  at  aU 
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events  our  modern  public^  does  not  go  to  the  theatre  with  a  view 
to  intellectual  cultivation,  but  for  the  sake  of  relaxation.  We 
know  that  managers,  actors,  and  dramatists  are  fond  of  patting 
forward  the  claims  of  the  stage  as  a  grand  school  of  morals,  and 
we  regard  it  ourselves  as  the  source  of  much  delightful  and  harm- 
less enjoyment,  to  say  nothing  of  the  elevating  effect  stage  per- 
formances may  have  upon  an  audience  when  the  works  of  a  r^ly 
great  jjoet  are  adequately  represented.  But  it  never  could  occur 
to  any  one,  on  seeing  a  friend  night  after  night  at  the  playhouse, 
that  he  was  there  for  the  purpose  of  improving  either  his  intellect 
or  his  morals;  and  although  the  best  and  wisest  men  have  loved 
the  drama,  they  have  loved  it  not  for  the  sake  of  the  virtue  or  the 
wisdom  which  it  inculcates,  nor  for  the  mental  exercise  involved 
in  the  appreciation  of  a  scenic  representation,  but  simply  because 
they  had  a  taste  for  dramatic  performances — as  in  the  present  day, 
they  might  have  had  a  taste  for  the  opera.* 

The  whole  question  of  the  aim  and  morality  of  comedy  is  con- 
tained in  Moliere^s  preface  to  Tartuffe  and  Bossuet's  refutation 
of  Le  Pere  Caffaro^s  dissertation  on  the  stage — (quoted  by  M. 
Janin,  in  his  Histoire  de  la  Literature  Dramatique).  Caffaro, 
by  his  own  account,  had  never  seen  or  even  read  any  play  what- 
ever, but  he  had  imagined  a  kind  of  drama  which  appeared 
to  him  to  include  all  the  essentials  of  perfect  stage  representa- 
tion. The  worthy  Father  had  written  his  dissertation  in  the 
Latin  language,  probably  as  a  philosophical  and  literary  exercise, 
and  he  was  much  astonished  twenty  years  afterwards  to  find  it 
translated  into  French,  and  published,  with  numerous  additions 
and  embellishments,  as  a  preface  to  one  of  Boursault's  comedies. 
The  style  appears  to  have  astonished  the  poor  ecclesiastic  more  than 
anything  else :  "  being  only  able  to  write  in  Latin  (he  observes 
in  an  apologetic  letter  to  Bossnet),  and  ashamed  of  the  wretched 
French  in  which  I  now  address  your  Greatness.''  Bossuet,  how- 
ever, cared  nothing  for  the  opinions  and  style  of  Father  Caffaro. 
His  reply  was  intended  for  the  admirers  of  Moliere,  who,  in  the 
preface  to  Tartuffe ,  had  set  forth  that  comedy  was  almost  of 
Christian  origin :  that  it  owed  its  existence  to  a  religious  order : 
and  that  its  object  was  to  correct  the  faults  of  all  men,  including 
hypocrites.  If  some  of  the  fathers  of  the  church  condemned  it, 
others  approved  it;  the  philosophers  of  antiquity  honoured  it, 
and  if  Imperial  Rome  proscribed  the  drama,  it  was  encouraged 
under  the  Consuls  during  the  reign  of  order  and  virtue.  Moliere 
defends  the  introduction  of  passion  into  dramatic  pieces  on  the 

*  At  the  musical  academies  and  conservatories  of  the  Continent  there  are 
professors  not  only  of  singing,  but  of  declamation,  and,  indeed,  of  everything 
that  belongs  to  the  vocal  and  histrionic  art.  In  England  we  hare  an 
academy  of  music,  such  as  it  is^  and  hundreds  of  musical  professors,  some 
of  whom  are  men  of  ability ;  but  we  have  no  institution  for  directing 
the  studies  of  aspiring  actors  and  actresses.  Certainly  the  opera  and  not 
the  drama  is  the  amusement  of  the  present  century. 
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plea  that  no  harm  can  result  from  sympathy  with  noble  emo- 
tions^  and  concludes  by  saying  that  '*  if  there  are  to  be  intervals  in 
the  exercise  of  devotion^  and  if  it  be  true  that  men  have  need  of 
diversions^  they  can  find  none  more  innocent  than  the  drama/' 
"But/'  says  Bossuet  (as  if  to  Father  Caffaro),  ''St.  Thomas  him- 
self^  in  his  indulgence  for  theatrical  representations^  never  dreamt 
of  sanctioning  a  public  outrage  upon  good  morals^  and  we  cannot 
regard  as  decent  the  impieties  of  which  your  comedies  are  full/' 
Caffaro  is  told  that  Moliere  (whose  works  he  had  never  read)  "  has 
produced  pieces  in  which  piety  and  virtue  are  always  ridiculous; 
corruption  defended  and  made  agreeable;  modesty  always  in 
danger  of  being  offended  by  the  most  imprudent  expressions^ 
concealed  in  the  most  transparent  coverings."  .  .  •  .  "  What  does 
Comeille  desire  in  the  Cid,  but  that  we  should  love  his  Chim^ne; 
that  we  should  adore  her  with  Bodrigue ;  that  we  should  tremble 
with  him,  and  with  him  feel  happy,  when  he  hopes  to  possess  her  ? 
If  the  author  of  a  tragedy  cannot  interest  the  spectator — move 
him — ^transport  him,  with  the  passion  he  wishes  to  express,  to 
what  does  he  fall,  but  to  the  cold,  the  wearisome,  the  insupportable  ? 
Do  you  think,"  he  asks  poor  Caffaro,  who  had  already  confessed 
his  complete  ignorance  of  dramatic  literature,  "that  if  the  eunuch 
of  Terence  had  commenced  by  making  a  regular  demand  for  the 
hand  of  his  Erotitium,  or  whatever  the  name  of  his  idol  may  be 
(Bossuet  will  not  condescend  to  remember  her  name),  the  specta- 
tor would  be  transported,  as  the  author  of  the  comedy  intended 
him  to  be  ?  Every  comedy  aims  at  inspiring  love,  and  the  spec- 
tator looks  upon  the  personages  not  as  marriers  {fyHm8eurs)y^\mt  as 
lovers,  and  wishes  to  be  a  lover  himself  without  thinking  what 
may  come  of  it."  As  to  the  actresses,  the  Bishop  of  Meaux  com- 
plains that  "  they  exhibit  themselves  on'  the  stage  with  all  the 
apparel  of  vanity,  like  the  syrens  spoken  of  by  Isaiah,  who  make 
their  habitations  in  the  temple  of  pleasure,  and  who  receive  back 
from  all  sides  in  applause  the  poison  which  they  send  forth  in 
their  songs."  Finally,  the  only  object  of  the  theatre  is  to  produce 
diversion  and  self-forgetfulness,  "  so  as  to  calm  the  persecution  of 
that  inexorable  wearisomeness  which  forms  the  greater  part  of 
human  life."  Indeed,  no  one  has  shown  more  clearly  or  more 
eloquently  than  Bossuet,  in  his  letter  to  Le  Fere  Caffaro,  that  the 
drama  is  not  a  school  of  morals,  but  of  passions ;  but  the  drama 
still  prides  itself  on  its  morality,  "  which,"  as  M.  Janin  has  re- 
marked, "  is  the  mpst  singular  piece  of  tartufferie  in  an  art  which 
has  produced  Tartuffe.^^ 

In  the  present  day,  it  is  found  by  the  inhabitants  of  London, 
Faris,'!'  St.  Petersburg,  and  all  the  chief  tpwns  of  Germany  and 

*  In  Paxis  the  Th^tre  Fian^ais,  in  spite  of  its  excellent  company,  is 
nearly  deserted,  while  a  fortnight  ago  it  was  impoaaible  to  obtain  a  hearing 
of  Meyerbeer's  Pardm  de  Floermaht  the  Op6ra  Comiqua,  or  of  Gounod's 
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Italy>  tliat  the  opem  dispels  '^  inerrable  wearisoiti^esf '^  mare 
surely  than  the  dramai  which  is  not  astonishing^  inasmuch  as^  what- 
ever may  be  its  superiority  or  inferiority  in  other  respects,  music  is 
certainly  more  diverting  wan  literature.  Either  it  is  intolerable,  or 
it  throws  the  listener  into  a  reverie,  and  produces,  not  merely  diver- 
sion, but  abstraction.  The  inferiority  of  music  to  literature  seems 
to  consist  in  its  inability  to  express  intellectual  notions.  It  is 
pretended,  we  are  aware,  that  great  composers  think  in  music,  but 
this  merely  means  that  they  follow  out  a  train  of  musical  ideas. 
A  man  may  come  away  from  the  opera  with  vivid  recollections  and 
associations,  but  not  with  any  thought  directly  suggested  by  the 
music, — while  every  now  and  then  something  may  be  learnt  from 
the  theatre,  though  the  proper  place  for  studjriug  the  drama  is 
certainly  not  the  playhouse,  as  playhouses  are  conducted  in  the 
present  day. 

One  very  probable  explanation  of  the  drama's  decline  is  that 
which  is  given  by  Mr.  Laing,  in  his  Letters  from  Norway,  though 
none  that  we  have  met  with  is  quite  satisfactory.  According  to 
this  author,  the  stage  has  lost  its  importance  in  consequence  of  the 
increased  taste  for  reading  in  all  classes  of  society.  The  reviews 
and  magazines  have  drawn  the  public  away  &om  the  playhouses, 
and  persons  who  formerly  looked  to  the  drama  for  relaxation,  turn 
now  to  the  pages  of  our  periodicals.  We  confess,  however,  we 
can  scarcely  imagine  tbe  sufferer  from  ''  inexorable  wearisome- 
ness'^  hesitating  whether  he  shall  go  and  see  Kobson  in  the 
Porter^s  Knot,  or  stop  at  home  to  peruse  a  treatise  in  the 
Quarterly.  "Flays,''  says  Mr.  Laing,  '^afford  a  kind  of  intel- 
lectual enjoyment  to  the  half-educated ;"  and  he  seems  to  think 
that  when  a  nation  has  reached  a  certain  educational  point,  the 
drama  must  necessarily^  give  place  to  the  literature  of  books  and 
journals.  It  is  quite  certain,  that  in  the  age  of  Elisabeth,  a 
writer  wishing  to  address  the  people  could  only  do  so  through 
the  medium  of  the  stage ;  but  it  is  almost  equally  certain  that, 
until  a  comparatively  recent  period,  the  lower  classes  did  not  at- 
tend theatres  at  all.  People  of  fashion,  who  have  been  the  great 
supporters  of  the  stage  from  its  origin  to  the  commencement  of 
its  decline,  have  no  greater  passion  for  study  now  than  they  have 
been  afflicted  with  at  any  previous  period  during  the  last  three 
hundred  years.  If  the  extensive  circulation  enjoyed  by  our  perio- 
dical literature  be  at  the  bottom  of  tbe  drama's  decay,  then  its 
destruction  has  been  imminent  ever  since  the  invention  of  print- 
ing j  and  thus  it  may  be  said  that^  in  England,  the  cause  o/  its 
death  existed  before  it  was  bom.  No ;  people  neither  neglect  our 
modem  drama  in  or^er  to  patronize  what  is  considered  a  less 
intellectual,  but  which  is  certainly  a  more  artistic,  entertainment; 

JBereuioneum  at  the  Acad^mie  Imp^riale,  without  securiDg  a  place  some 
dajs  b«for«hand. 
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not,  on  the  other  hand,  do  they  spurn  it  as  affording  less  rational 
gratification  than  the  periodical  publications  of  the  day.  It  is 
neglected  for  many  minor  reasons^  but^  above  all^  because^  taken 
altogether^  it  is  tedious  and  unnatural^  and  qxiite  unworthy  of  sup- 
port. No  one  writes  original  pieces  for  the  stage^  and  notwitn- 
standing  the  ingenuity  of  many  of  our  adapters^  it  is  difficult  to 
take  an  interest  in  plays,  which,  in  spite  of  English  names,  are 
fiill  of  characters  and  incidents,  and  sometimes  even  phrases, 
that  belong  altogether  to  France.  It  is  difficult  to  tell  what  effect  a 
long  war  with  France  would  have  on  our  theatre.  After  a  certain 
number  of  months  there  would  be  a  decided  want  of  theatrical 
novelties,  and  it  would  perhaps  be  found  necessary  to  take  some 
measures  for  securing  original  works.  Whether,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, these  works  would  be  worth  acting  may  be  doubted  j  but 
in  time,  it  is  quite  certain  that  with  all  our  novelists,  many  of 
whose  works  are  full  of  drama,  we  should  soon  find  writers  capable 
of  competing,  on  English  ground,  with  the  Clairvittes  and  the 
Dennerys  of  the  Parisian  boulevard.  It  would  be  necessary,  how- 
ever, to  offer  celebrated  authors  at  least  as  much  for  a  play  as 
would  be  paid  to  them  by  their  publishers  for  a  novel.  One  reason 
why  we  have  so  few,  and  France  so  many,  dramatists,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  enormous  remuneration  gained  by  the  French  playwright^ 
whereas  our  writers  for  the  stage  only  derive  the  most  moderate  in- 
comes from  it,  and  as  a  rule  (admitting,  perhaps,  of  two  ex- 
ceptions) do  not  make  dramatic  authorship  their  sole  occupation. 
The  professed  dramatists  of  France  write  for  the  stage  constantly, 
and,  in  a  great  majority  of  cases,  for  nothing  else;  and,  other 
things  being  equal,  this  alone  would  account  for  their  great  tech- 
nical superiority  to  the  theatrical  authors  of  England. 

We  think  the  position  of  the  drama  in  France  is  quite  enough 
to  disprove  Mr.  Laiog's  theory  about  the  unsuitableness  of  thea- 
trical representations  to  modem  society,  for,  since  the  days  of 
Louis  XIV.,  the  French  never  had  so  many  dramatic  poets  and 
comedy-writers,  to  say  nothing  of  vaudevillistes  and  ^'  dramaturges  " 
of  all  kinds,  as  during  the  last  twenty  years.  Victor  Hugo  and 
Alfred  de  Musset,  Dumas  and  Souli^,  Jules  Sandeau  and  Emile 
Augier,  Scribe  and  Bayard,  in  very  different  styles,  have  all 
written  pieces  that  will  live — not,  perhaps,  for  ever,  but,  at  all 
events,  sufficiently  long  to  establish  the  fact  of  their  vitality. 
Victor  Hugo  is  less  known  out  of  his  own  country  by  his  thea-  * 
trical  master-piece  Mariwi  Delorme,  and  his  several  volumes  of 
lyrics,  than  by  his  Lucrezia  Borgia,  Hemani,  and  Le  Roi  s^amuse 
-—each  of  which  has  been  made  the  subject  of  an  opera.  Alfred 
de  Musset,  the  first  of  modem  French  poets,  has  never  been  pre- 
sented to  the  British  public  except  in  A  Morning  Call,  which  was 
an  imperfect  rendering  into  English  of  the  charming  proverb, 
'^  II  faut  qu'une  porte  soit  ouverte  ou  ferm^.''  Dumas  is  the 
author  of  Mr.  Slous'  Duke^s  Wager,  of  the  CorHcan  Brothers, 
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&c.  Souli^  wrote  the  Closerie  des  Genets,  of  which  many  of  the 
scenes  were  reproduced  in  the  WUlow  Copse,  Jules  Sandeau  is 
the  author  of  Mademoiselle  de  la  Seiglihre;  M.  Augier,  of  the 
Hemlock  DrauglU ;  Scribe^  of  the  Minister  and  the  Mercer,  and  the 
Happiest  Day  of  my  lAfe,  of  the  Prophkte  and  the  Sonnambula, 
of  the  Black  Domino,  Fra  Diavolo,  the  Devil's  in  It,  and  hundreds 
of  other  pieces^  with  which  the  English  have  long  been  familiar, 
Webster's  Acting  National  Drama,  and  Duncombe's  British 
Theatre,  are  full  of  his  works.  The  late  M.  Bayard  will  be  re- 
membered for  some  time  by  his  Serious  Family,  the  Lancers,  and 
that  fine  old  English  farce  Simpson  and  Co.  (in  the  original  Moi- 
roud  et  Cie).  Seeing  Wright  is  one  of  the  numerous  works  contri* 
buted  to  the  English  stage  by  M.  Varin  (under  the  pseudonym  of 
Morton),  and  all  the  best  farces  and  comediettas  in  which  Charles 
Mathews  and  Keeley  have  appeared  for  years  past  were  furnished 
to  them  by  MM.  Marc  Michel  and  Labiche,  MM.  Duvert  and 
Lausanne,  and  some  other  of  the  vaudeyilUstic  firms^  in  the  habit 
of  supplying  M.  Amal  with  parts.  Then,  besides  the  regular 
writers  for  the  stage,  among  whom,  perhaps,  Jules  Sandeau  ought 
not  to  have  been  mentioned,  the  two  greatest  novelists  of  France 
have  from  time  to  time  produced  both  comedies  and  dramas. 
George  Sand's  Claudie  was  played  many  years  ago  at  the  Strand 
Theatre,  and  Bahsac's  Game  of  Speculation  made  the  fortune  of  the 
Lyceum  under  Madame  Vestris.  We  have^now  not  mentioned  the 
names  of  half  the  dramatists  of  France  who  habitually  supply  us 
with  pieces.  We  must  not,  however,  forget  M.  Barriere,  to  whom 
we  are  indebted  for  Double-faced  People.  A  few  years  ago,  M. 
Janin  found  that  in  the  course  of  the  preceding  twelvemonth  a 
hundred  and  sixty-eight  authors  had  written  for  the  Parisian  stage, 
and  ^'supposing/'  he  says,  ^'that  these  hundred  and  sixty-eight 
authors,  one  with  another,  write,  which  is  very  moderate,  ten  half- 
pieces  each  in  the  course  of  the  year,  the  total  number  of  acts 
which  the  critic  will  have  had  to  attend  to  during  the  twelve- 
month will  be  eight  hundred  and  forty,  whether  of  comedy,  drama, 
or  vaudeville.''  In  another  place  the  same  writer  tells  us  that 
*^  poetry  is  neglected,  history  is  disdained,  people  will  have  no 
more  of  philosophy  or  philosophers.  Comedy  and  the  stage  have 
invade  the  little  amount  of  interest,  passion,  and  curiosity  which 
remained  to  us." 

''One  of  our  old  friends  (he  has  burned  his  book,  he  has 
thrown  the  ashes  to  the  wind,  and  does  not  wish  to  be  named 
here,  so  ashamed  is  he  of  his  useless  labour)  arrived  in  Paris," 
says  M.  Janin, ''  quite  proud  of  a  translation  of  Pindar,  to  which 
he  had  devoted  a  portion  of  his  life.  He  had  penetrated  the  cloud, 
he  had  explained  the  mystery,  and  without  waiting  for  an  offer 
from  a  publisher,  which  was  out  of  the  question,  printed  the  book 
at  his  own  expense.  .  .  •  The  book  printed  by  our  friend  still  did 
not  wait  for  a  publisher ;  he  sent  his  Pindar  carriage  free  to  certain 
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men  of  severe  taste^  begging  and  praying  that  they  would  give 
at  least  an  hour's  reading  to  a  work  which  had  occupied  thirty 
years  of  his  life.  It  was  winter^  the  season  was  favourable  to 
reading.  *  Pindar  and  myself/  said  our  friend  (ambitious  man !) 
'  will  have  at  least  two  readers.'  Two  readers  I  Not  a  single  one 
of  the  men  who  should  have  interested  themselves  in  his  labours 
gave  himself  the  trouble  to  open  the  book  which  abounded  in 
learnings  wit,  and  ability.  The  savants  and  lettered  men  of  Paris, 
when  an  unknown  person  does  them  the  honour  to  send  them  his 
poem  or  his  novel,  just  produced,  reply  instantly  (we  are  speaking 
of  well-bred  persons)  that  they  will  read  it  without  delay,  or  per- 
haps answer  with  some  such  gross  flattery  as  this : '  Sir,  you  are  a 
genuine  poet,  a  true  historian,  a  novelist  of  the  first  order.'  A 
great  many  do  not  reply  at  all — ^and  there  the  affair  ends  for  ever. 
In  this  way  the  Pindar  was  treated.  It  obtained  one  or  two 
conventional  letters  of  thanks,  and  the  translator  in  his  despair 
exclaimed,  '  0  impious  age,  attached  only  to  trifles  I  To  please 
it,  it  is  necessary  to  speak  of  nothing  but  the  stage  and  of  stage- 
players;  of  Mademoiselle  Rachel,  Madame  Malibran,  Madame 
borval,  M.  Fr^^ric  Lemaitre,  or  Madame  Adelaide  Ristori, 
Nothing  but  the  theatre,  and  nothing  but  actors/  In  short, 
this  man  insulted  the  dramatic  art;  one  of  us  was  obliged  to 
reply  to  him,  by  way  of  consolation,  that  what  he  complained  of 
bad  been  the  custom  in  all  civilized  nations  from  time  imme-* 
morial.  The  stage  has  always  held  the  first  place  in  the  opinion 
and  conversation  of  mortals.'' 

The  story  of  the  translation  of  Pindar  may  or  mav  not  be  a 
fable.  It  has  certainly  a  mythical  look,  and  the  style  does  not 
by  any  means  tell  in  favour  of  its  veracity.  But  M.  Janin  knows 
France  and  the  French  stage  as  well  as  anyone,  and  his  testimony 
to  the  theatre-loving  disposition  of  the  nation  at  the  present 
moment  is  important.  It  is  quite  certain  that  there  are  no 
symptoms  of  a  decline  of  the  drama  in  France.  Indeed,  the 
significant  complaint  of  M.  Janin,  who  has  owed  all  his  reputa* 
tion  for  the  last  twenty-five  years  to  his  articles  on  theatres,  was 
echoed  a  few  numbers  since  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mandes,  in 
a  paper  on  the  comedies  of  M.  Barriere.  Here  the  writer  inveighs 
against  all  the  dramatic  literature  of  the  day.  Indeed,  literature, 
he  maintains,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  enormous  majority  of 
the  pieces  produced.  The  success  of  these  is  dae  sometimes  to 
the  talent  of  an  actor,  at  others  to  the  beauty  of  an  actress;  or  the 
scenery  is  attractive,  and  the  public  go  to  the  theatre  for  the  sake 
of  the  decorations.  But  although  the  vaudevillists  and  play- 
wrights of  Paris  may  not  write  unexceptionable  French,  it  is  idle 
to  deny  that  their  pieces  possess  considerable  merit — not  the 
works  of  the  entire  hundred  and  sixty-eight,  but  those  of  some 
eight  or  ten  of  the  number.  Of  the  vaudevillists  properly  so 
called,  that  is  to  say>  the  authors  of  comedies  and  farces,  with 
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couplets,  M.  Janin  recognizes  the  merit  of  four :  Scribe,  Mfles* 
yille^  Bayard)  and  Daport.  This  reminds  us  of  Gsndide  at  the 
play.  "  C'est  beauconp  V*  the  interesting  hero  would  have  ex- 
claimed on  hearing  that  the  French  had  a  hundred  and  sbdy-eight 
dramatists.  ''C^est  beaucoupl'^  the  C3rnical  Martin  would  have 
replied  on  hearing  that  four  of  them  were  good. 

The  only  ^roof  we  require  of  the  merit  of  the  French  plays, 
one  with  another,  of  the  present  day  is  the  fact  that  they  fre- 
quently suwive  the  murderous  treatment  to  which  they  are  sub- 
jected by  our  translators.  M.  Scribe  has  written  a  charming 
opera,  we  will  suppose.  Every  air  occurs  in  its  proper  place, 
and  the  situations  have  been  so  prepared  that  each  seems  really 
to  require  the  song  or  concerted  piece  to  which  the  composer  has 
written  the  necessary  music.  An  English  manager  sees  the  piece 
during  one  of  his  periodical  visits  to  the  capital  of  the  Drama,  gets  it 
translated,  or  more  probably  translates  it  himself,  and  announces  it 
for  London.  If  he  has  no  singers  at  his  theatre  the  music  is  cut 
out,  and  the  author's  verse  reduced  to  the  flattest  prose.  If, 
however,  the  theatre  possess  a  vocalist  it  is  ten  to  one  that,  instead 
of  the  airs  written  for  the  work,  he  or  she  will  have  to  sing  some 
utterly  inappropriate  ballad  signed  by  the  musical  conductor  of 
the  establishment.  Still  it  is  applauded.  Frequently  a  Palais 
Royal  vaudeville  is  plucked  like  a  oird  of  every  joke  and  allusion 
that  had  originally  adorned  it,  and  sent  naked  of  wit  on  to  the 
boards  of  a  London  theatre  to  take  its  chance.  Even  then  it 
will  often  succeed,  and  yet  the  Revue  wishes  us  to  believe  that 
the  French  popular  dramatic  rip&toire  exhibits  no  literary  merit, 
as  if  invention,  combination,  and  pleasatitry  were  not  literary 
qualities. 

It  may  be  imagined  that  the  system  of  granting  **  subventions,'^ 
and  of  assigning  to  certain  theatres  particular  kinds  of  perform- 
ance, has  something  to  do  with  the  general  success  of  theatrical 
representations  in  France.  We  think  not,  however,  for  the  one 
house  that  never  succeeds  is  the  Th^fitre  Fran9ais,  which  is 
largely  endowed  and  strictly  protected.  The  company  at  this 
establishment  is  unrivalled,  and  to  a  foreigner  it  appears  at  first 
sight  inexplicable  that  such  perfect  performance^  as  those  of  the 
Don  Juan,  the  Tartuffe,  and  the  Fhnmes  Savantes  of  Moli^re, 
should  fail  to  attract  audiences.  But  the  fact  is,  the  public  have 
seen  them  before,  or  perhaps  they  have  heard  the  name  of  Molifere 
so  often  that  they  are  tired  of  it.  We  are  not  attempting  to 
justify  their  indifference,  we  are  simply  endeavouring  to  account 
for  it.  At  long  intervals  a  novelty  is  produced  at  the  great  classi- 
cal theatre,  but  it  is  always  as  little  like  a  novelty  as  possible. 
To  give  at  the  Th^fttre  Fran^ais  one  of  those  exciting  pieces  which 
have  contributed  so  much  to  the  success  of  the  Oymnase  and 
the  Vaudeville  would  be  like  smoking  a  cigar  in  the  adjacent 
and  equally  respectable  Gafj  de  Foy,  where  the  odour  of  tobacco 
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has  sever  been  known.  And  it  must  be  remembered  that  neither 
the  Vaudeville  nor  the  Qymnase  have  any  subvention.  They  are 
exactly  in  the  position  of  English  theatres,  except  that  they  have 
to  contend  with  a  larger  number  of  rival  establishments^  including 
at  one  period  of  the  year  as  many  as  four  operas,  and  at  all  times 
an  immense  number  of  balls.  To  give  the  most  striking  illus- 
tration possible  of  the  important  part  played  by  the  drama  in  the 
Fans  of  the  present  day,  we  need  only  mention  the  kind  of 
dramatic  discussion  that  was  kept  up  for  some  years  at  the  two 
theatres  we  have  just  named  on  the  subject  of  the  great  Dame  aux 
Camilias  and  Fille  de  Marbre  question.  In  London  the  "  Social 
Evil^'  was  treated  of  in  letters  and  leading  articles.  In  Paris 
almost  the  same  subject  was  disposed  of  in  dramas.  First  came 
the  celebrated  Dame  aux  Cam^lias,  of  which  the  effect  was  soon 
perceptible  in  the  quantities  of  syrup  of  gum  ordered  by  ces  demou 
selles  at  cM  concerts  and  balls,  and  the  cough  which  they  at  the 
same  time  affected,  the  whole  in  imitation  of  Madame  Doche. 
Then  appeared  the  virtuously-indignant  M.  Barriere,  bent  on 
placing  the  consumptive  unfortunates  in  their  true  light,  and  on 
exhibiting  them  as  Daughters  of  Marble.  Marco,  the  "filk  de 
marbre/'  was  a  hateful  character,  though  not  so  weak  or  so  hypo- 
critical as  her  absurd  lover.  M.  L^on  Laya  refused  to  believe  in 
her,  and  wrote  a  really  charming  play  called  the  Hearts  of  Gold, 
in  which  a  young  lady  proposea  to  sacrifice  herself  in  a  very 
touching,  but  somewhat  unusual^  manner  for  the  sake  of  advanc<- 
ing  the  interests  of  her  adorer  in  connection  with  another  woman. 
Another  piece  had  been  produced  some  time  before  by  M.  L^on 
Gozlan,  under  the  title  of  Comment  on  se  d^barasse  d'une  Mditresse 
— the  mode  being  marriage.  Either  this  little  sketch  (thoroughly 
true  to  nature  in  all  its  details)  or  the  Cmurs  d'Or^  or  both,  sug- 
gested to  M.  Emile  Augier  that  he  had  better  stop  this  sentimental 
nonsense  at  once,  and  he  accordingly  wrote  his  somewhat  forcible 
and  highly  disagreeable,  not  to  say  disgusting.  Manage  ifOlympe, 
in  which  a  gentleman,  after  disembarrassing  himself  of  his  mis- 
tress in  M.  Gozlan's  fashion,  finds  that  she  is  incurably  vicious, 
forbids  her  to  call  herself  by  his  name,  and  ultimately  surprises 
her  in  the  midst  of  an  orgie,  and  shoots  her.  Diane  de  Lys  was 
another  highly  moral  piece,  written  by  M.  Dumas  fiU  with  the 
novel  object  of  showing  that  the  husband  has  his  rights  as  well  as 
the  lover.  This  and  the  Dame  aux  Camillas  were  made  the  sub- 
ject of  a  burlesque  called  Diane  de  Lys  et  de  Camilias,  in  which 
two  of  the  principal  characters,  a  gentleman  and  a  lady,  sat  in  the 
boxes  and  discussed  the  whole  question  of  Camelias  versus  Marble 
from  beginning  to  end.  An  appropriate  termination  to  this 
strange  series  was  the  Fils  Naturel,  in  which  a  father  disclaims 
his  needy  son,  until  at  last  the  son  gets  rich,  and  disclaims  his 
impoverished  father.    All  the  pieces  we  hatre  just  mentioned  were 
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C''aced  at  either  the  Gymnase  or  Vaudeville,  which  have  since 
supported  by  works  of  equal  literary  merit  and  less  repre- 
hensible morality^  and  which  are  by  far  the  most  successful  theatres 
in  the  French  metropolis. 

We  learn,  then,  from  the  present  state  of  the  Theatre  Fran9ais 
one  thing,  which  we  think  may  be  put  in  the  form  of  a  general  pro- 
position :  neither  a  large  allowance  from  the  State,  nor  the  patronage 
of  the  Court,  nor  the  services  of  a  perfect  and  immovable  company, 
will  insure  the  success  of  a  theatrical  enterprise  in  the  absence  of 
a  constant  supply  of  new  pieces.  We  argue  from  this  that  if  the 
English  theatre  is  ever  to  be  raised  from  its  present  degraded 
position  it  will  be  through  the  efforts  of  authors;  and  this  is 
quite  in  accordance  with  one  of  our  previous  observations — ^that 
we  have  still  many  good  actors,  but  that  we  have  no  dramatists. 
We  do  not  deny  that  some  of  the  writers  who  make  adaptations 
from  original  French  pieces,  or  from  French  novels,  or  from 
French  pieces  founded  upon  French  novels,  possess  considerable 
ability,  but  not  one  of  them  has  any  special  vocation  for  dramatic 
authorship.  The  success  of  their  plays,  of  which  they  invariably 
borrow  the  groundwork,  and  often  a  great  deal  more,  proves,  never- 
theless, that  they  are  not  without  cleverness,  though  utterly 
incapable  of  invention.  By  the  way,  if  necessity  were  realljr  the 
mother  of  invention,  we  should  have  had  some  new  English  pieces 
before  now,  for  managers  must  feel  that  it  is  urgently  necessary  to 
enlarge  the  present  narrow  circle  of  playgoers,  and  nothing  but 
new  and  really  original  dramas  or  comedies  can  have  that  effect. 
People  might  still  go  to  the  theatre  in  crowds  if  they  could 
persuade  themselves  that  the  pieces  represented  reflected  to  some 
extent  the  life  and  manners  of  the  society  supposed  to  be  depicted. 
A  large  class  of  persons  who  formerly  attended  dramatic  repre- 
sentations constantly  enough,  have  now  acquired  a  habit  of 
keeping  away  from  them  altogether,  not  because  the  performances 
are  stupid,  but  because  they  are  unreal.  In  many  pieces  dealing 
with  English  life,  which  the  authors,  or  whatever  they  are,  will 
persist  in  calling  original,  we  find  incidents,  characters,  sentiment, 
and  manners  equally  false,  inasmuch  as  they  are  all  borrowed  or 
copied  from  the  French.  In  a  well-known  play  called  Still 
Waters  Run  Deqf,  the  heroine  is  a  lady  who  has  been  married 
exactly  a  year,  and  who  has  already  a  lover.  We  believe  a  good 
many  English  wives  go  through  life  without  one ;  but  £i/t7/  Waters 
Run  Deep  is  founded  on  a  tale  by  the  late  M.  de  Bernard,  and 
there  is  a  saying  in  France,  in  reference  to  married  ladies  having 
lovers,  that  "  after  three  months  it  is  possible,  after  six  months 

Erobable,  after  a  year  certain  1"  The  lady  in  Still  Waters 
as  been  married  a  year  all  but  a  day,  and  she  makcQ  an  appoint- 
ment to  meet  her  admirer,  at  night,  in  her  own  room ;  that  is  to 
say,  she  allows  the  gentleman  to  make  the  appointment  himself  in 
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her  presence — ^which  is  the'most  that  can  be  expected  of  any  young 
woman.  The  hero  of  this  little  drama  proposes  to  fight  a  duel 
with  a  convicted  swindler^  and  to  fight  it  moreover  in  his  own  house^ 
in  the  next  room  to  one  in  which  a  dinner  party  is  about  to  take 
place.  Such  mistakes  could  never  be  committed  by  any  one  who 
looked  to  England^  or  to  English  books^  for  his  characters  and 
incidents. 

In  the  English  translation  of  Mercadet,  "  Mr.  Affable  Hawk/' 
who  is  supposed  to  be  a  London  merchant,  either  resides  at  his 

J  lace  of  bosiness,  or  carries  on  business  at  his  private  residence, 
n  Simpson  and  Co,,  the  head  of  the  firm  also  lives  not  in  the 
English  but  in  the  French  style^  and  in  the  Spitalfields'  Weaver 
(otherwise  Le  Tisserand  de  RouetC)  all  sorts  of  absurdities  result^ 
from  the  supposition  of  the  translator,  that  a  weaver  at  Spital- 
fields, and  the  director  of  a  cotton-mill  at  Rouen,  occupy  similar 
social  positions.  We  remember  one  piece  in  which  the  Madrid  of 
the  Bois  de  Boulogne  is  confounded  with  the  capital  of  Spain,  and 
another  which  is  translated  with  such  naive  literality  that  '*  J'etais 
aux  Italiens''  is  actually  rendered  by  "I  was  at  the  Italian's.'' 
Any  one  also  who  occasionally  visits  a  theatre  must  notice  the 
French  turn  of  the  phrases  m  many  of  the  new  and  original 
pieces,  to  say  nothing  of  French  idioms,  the  unintentional  pre-: 
servation  of  which  has  gained  for  some  authors  a  reputation  for 
new  and  original  humour. 

Dramatists  have  plundered  one  another  almost  from  the  begin- 
ning. But  Terence  did  not  pretend  to  have  invented  Menander's 
pieces.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  complimented  by  being  called 
a  half  Menander.  Moliere  "took  his  property  wherever  he  found 
it,"  in  Terence,  Flautus,  Rabelais,  Lope  da  Vega,*  and  the  Italian 
pantomimes;  but  the  English  adapter  takes  not  his  own  but  another 
man's  property,  in  a  lump  from  Dulau's  or  Michel  Levy's  shop ; 
and  if  tne  French  dramatist  happens  to  be  stupid,  then  the  English 
adapter  is  also  stupid,  only  more  so.  The  law  on  the  subject  of  inter- 
national copyright  is  so  uncertain  in  its  application  to  dramatic 
works  that,  legally  speaking,  a  man  who  translates  a  piece  by  M. 
Scribe  and  passes  it  off  as  his  own  composition,  does  no  injury  to 
the  French  author ;  he  cannot,  in  other  words,  be  called  upon  to  pay 
damages.  With  regard  to  the  morality  of  such  a  transaction,  all 
we  need  observe  is,  that  a  man  who  publishes  a  translation  as  an 
original  work  is  guUty  of  falsehood  and  robbery.  If  a  newspaper 
"liner"  were  to  make  a  translation  of  Notre  Dame  de  Paris,  or  Le 
Phre  Gariot,  and  cause  his  name  to  be  printed  on  the  title-pages  of 
those  works  as  their  author,  his  conduct  would  be  neither  more 
nor  less  disgraceful  than  that  of  many  theatrical  "  liners,"  who 
boldly  claim  to  have  written  the  pieces  of  Scribe  and  Bayard. 

*  The  principal  scenes  in  the  Dipit  Afnoureux,  the  whole  of  which,  ac- 
cording to  French  critic^  was  suggested  by  Horace's  "Donee  ffratus  eram,^* 
are  taken  from  Lope  da  Yega* 
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When  the  critics  say  '^  Mr.  *  *  *  hw  taken  a  French  pieoe^ 
but  has  clothed  it  in  a  thoroagbly  English  dress/'  or  "  Mr,  *  *  * 
has  given  the  hero  letters  of  naturalisation/'  they  are  for  the  most 
part  joking.  We  have  compared  many  of  these- adaptations  with 
the  originid  French  pieces ;  and  although  some  of  them  have  been 
remodelled  very  ingeniously^  a  great  number  of  them  are  shameful 
translations^  only  not  litersd  because  the  translator  has  evidently 
been  at  a  loss  to  find  English  equivalents  for  particular  words,  in 
which  cases  he  generally  skips  them. 

One  of  the  neatest  '^  adaptations''  we  know  of  \%  Chwrlu  JL 
by  Mr.  Howard  Payne>  which  is  in  fact  a  translation  of  Alex. 
Duval's  Jeunetse  de  Henri  V.  Captain  Copp  and  all  the  rest  of 
the  characters  occur  in  the  origmal  piece.  All  Mr.  Howard 
Payne  had  to  do  was*  to  substitute  Charles  II.  for  Henry>  who, 
somehow  or  other,  imder  M.  Duval's  auspioes,  had  wandered  into 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Of  course  the  French 
author  gets  no  credit  in  England  for  his  ingenious  play,  and  Mr. 
Howard  Payne  goes  a  little  way  down  to  posterity  as  the  writer  of 
a  work  which  he  merely  translated.  It  is  to  this  Mr.  Howard 
Payne,  by  the  way,  that  we  are  indebted  for  that  celebrated  national 
song  HoToe,  Sweet  Home.  Mr.  Payne  was  an  American,  and  be 
'^ adapted"  Homey  Sweet  Home  from  a  French  piece,  and  set  it 
to  a  Swiss  melody. 

About  the  worst  adaptation  we  ever  saw  was  the  Marble  Hearty 
a  version  by  Mr.  Selby  of  the  FiUes  de  Marbre.  Here  Marco  was 
made  a  respectable,  out  eccentric  young  lady  of  cold  disposition 
and  somewhat  anti-social  habits.  Of  course  the  public  would  have 
nothing  to  say  to  her.  We  believe  the  Americans  treated  the 
Dame  aux  Camiliaa  in  a  similar  fashion.  Tbev  made  poor  Mar- 
guerite Oauthier  a  mere  flirt,  and  went  so  nir  as  to  call  her 
''  Camille  the  Coquette." 

But  the  usual  plan  pursued  by  the  Americans  in  vespect  to 
Parisian  pieces  is  not  to  adapt  them  from  the  French,  but  from  the 
English.  The  names  of  the  characters  are  changed.  Regent 
Street  becomes  Broadway,  Pall  Mall  Five  Points,  and  the  trick 
is  done.  At  this  species  of  larceny  our  English  translators  are 
naturally  very  indignant  j  there  is  such  a  wonderful  difference 
between  plundering  and  being  plundered.  Thus  when  the  in- 
famous Lacenaire  was  led  to  the  scafibld,  he  continued  to  repeat 
that  some  one  had  deprived  him  of  the  credit  of  a  poem  he  h&d 
recently  composed,  and,  felon  as  he  was,  complained  bitterly  of 
having  been  robbed. 

It  has  often  occurred  to  us  that  critics  might  do  some  good  to 
the  stage  if  they  would  make  a  point  of  signalising  to  public 
odium  all  persons  who  attempted  to  pass  themselves  off  as  the 
authors  of  other  men's  pieces.  Blundering,  bungling  translation 
should  also  be  satirised  with  all  the  severity  of  which  the  jour- 
nalist is  capable.     On  the  other  hand^  every  encouragement 
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should  be  given  to  those  who  write  original  pieces,  even  to  the 
author  of  the  smallest  interlude.  The  great  aim  should  be  to 
make  the  commonplace  adapter  so  ridiculous  that  he  should  be 
pointed  at  in  the  street  as  '^the  man  who  stole  the  farce  from  the 
French.'^  Unfortunately,  the  public  just  now  are  so  indiflFerent 
about  the  drama,  that  there  is  no  chance  of  any  feeling  being  ex- 
cited on  the  subject.  Bat  newspaper  writers  might,  and  ought  to 
explain  to  their  readers  that  no  talent  is  required  to  adapt  pieces 
from  the  French  and  gain  a  small  reputation  as  a  dramatic  author. 
The  whole  art  and  mystery  of  the  craft  might  be  taught  in  a 
penny  hand«book,  somewhat  as  follows : — 

First,  get  your  pieoe.*  Translate  it  (omitting  the  jokes)  into 
the  best  Bnglidi  at  your  command;  alter  the  names  of  all  the 
diaracters;  change  the  title,  and  inscribe  your  own  name  on  the 
title-rpage  in  place  of  the  author's. 

Memayks. — If  the  scene  of  the  original  piece  be  in  Paris,  and 
the  work  will  bear  transplanting,  remember  the  following 
equivalents : — 

Fans       ••••••»»  London. 

Boulevard  des  Italiens     »     .     ,  Begent  Street, 

Montmorency  ,,••••  Hampstead, 

Mabille  .,,••.••  Cremome. 

Trois  Freres     «     •     «    t    •    »  Lovegrove's. 

Corporal      •     •     9     •     .     ,    •  Policeman, 

Interesting  Soldier    •     •     •    •  Interesting  Sailor, 

Our  dictionary  might  easil;^  be  extended,  but  it  is  not  in  the 
present  article,  it  is  in  the  criticisms  of  the  daily  journals  when- 
ever the  occasion  presents  itself,  that  the  silly  and  disgraceful 
system  of  adaptation  ought  to  be  exposed ;  and  whatever  reason 
may  be  assigned  for  the  decline  of  the  drama,  it  is  quite  certain 
that  it  will  not  know  a  revival  until  we  cease  to  depend,  for  our 
dramatic  representations,  almost  entirely  on  the  French. 

*  It  is  mortifying  to  find  that  the  precept  of  the  respectable  Mrs.  Qlasse 
concerning  hare  oatchiDg,  is  but  a  dum^  adaptation  of  a  direction  in  the 
old  Cumniere  Bwrgeoise,  The  receipt  in  that  work  for  making  *^  civet  de 
li^vre,"  commences  thus : — ^  II  vous  faut  d*abord  un  liivre.^ 


"^      I 
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Among  the  historical  results  of  the  great  Indian  Rebellion  of 
1857^  the  extinction  of  the  imperial  house  of  Timour  will  ever, 
in  the  eyes  of  future  generations,  hold  a  distinguished  place. 
Stripped  of  every  remnant  of  power,  of  every  rag  of  dignity  and 
honour,  the  last  of  the  Kings  of  Delhi  is  now  a  wretched  prisoner 
in  Pegu,  and  his  children  are  miserable  fugitives  escaping  from 
the  wrath  of  an  offended  Government.  A  name,  which  for  more 
than  half  a  century  was  one  of  the  most  splendid  figments  which 
the  world  has  ever  seen — a  title  which,  whatever  might  be  the 
fallen  state  and  the  personal  iilsignificance  of  its  possessor,  was 
still  a  Uving  influence,  a  mighty  institution,  in  Hindostan — ^has 
now  been  erased  for  ever  from  the  list  of  the  princes  of  the  earth. 
Suddenly  and  violently,  as  by  a  great  conflagration,  the  imperial 
dignity  of  the  descendants  of  Akbar  and  Aurungzebe,  which  was 
to  have  been  left  to  subside,  quietly  and  gradually,  into  nothing- 
ness,  if  the  national  memory  would  suffer  such  gradual  deden- 
sioD,  has  been  burnt  away  from  the  face  of  the  land,  and  not  a 
vestige  of  it  now  remains.  For  this  we  have  every  reason  to  be 
devoutly  thankful.  We  could  not  have  got  rid  of  the  nuisance  in 
any  other  way.  If  it  had  not  been  burnt  out  of  the  soil,  we 
should  have  had,  for  many  years  to  come,  a  vile  undergrowth  of 
Shahzadahs  and  Sullateens,  to  diffuse  the  noxious  vapours  of  rot- 
ting royalty  over  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 

For  upwards  of  fifty  years  England,  with  a  sort  of  magnani- 
mous  flunkeyism,  kept  this  nuisance  alive.  In  1803  the  army  of 
Lord  Lake  fought  the  battle  of  Delhi,  and  rescued  Shah  Allum 
from  the  grasp  of  the  Mahratta.  He  was  a  miserable  old  man ; 
feeble,  helpless,  blind.  Nothing  could  have  been  more  abject  than 
the  condition,  at  that  time,  of  the  imperial  house  of  Timour. 
There  was  not  a  poorer  pageant  in  the  world  than  the  Great 
Mogul,  when  sitting  under  a  faded  and  tattered  canopy  he  re- 
ceived the  English  conqueror,  and  condescended  to  be  rdeased  by 
him  from  a  state  of  galling  captivity,  and  a  condition  of  penury 
and  privation  so  great  that  the  members  of  the  imperial  family 
are  said  to  have  often  wanted  the  necessaries  of  life.  There  was 
not  a  poorer  pageant,  and  there  was  not  a  prouder  one.  One  of 
his  first  acts  was  to  confer  a  blazing  title  on  Lord  Lake — ^upon  the 
man  to  whom  he  owed  liberty,  honour,  even  life  itself.  Prostrate 
as  he  was,  he  was  still,  in  his  own  estimation,  the  emperor  of  the 
world,  the  centre  of  light,  the  fountain  of  honour;  and  the 
British  Government  very  soon,  by  their  misplaced  subserviency, 
threw  away  every  chance  that  there  was  of  extinguishing  the 
ridiculous  pretensions  of  the  powerless  Mogul. 
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To  confer  on  him  a  munificent  pension  and  to  allow  him  cer- 
tain privileges,  in  consideration  of  the  former  glories  of  his  house^ 
were  acts  worthy  of  a  liberal  and  enlightened  Government.  But^ 
by  leaving  the  ramily  in  possession  of  the  title  and  exempting  the 
inmates  of  the  palace  from  the  ordinary  processes  of  the  law^  it  is 
not  to  be  doubted  that  we  sowed  broad-cast  the  seeds  of  future 
trouble  and  sorrow.  The  ambitious  hopes  of  the  Mogul  princes 
were  kept  alive  by  the  perpetuation  of  the  title^  which  (empty  as 
it  was)  the  princes  and  chiefs  of  India  did  not  cease  to  glorify ; 
and  the  Palace^  a  huge  congeries  of  buildings  almost  to  be  de- 
scribed as  a  city  in  itself^  at  all  events  as  a  swarming  quartier, 
soon  became  the  cradle  of  every  kind  of  crime^  committed  by  the 
members  of  the  royal  family  without  fear  and  without  remorse. 
Nay^  indeed^  it  became  a  sort  of  sanctuary  to  which  external 
crime  betook  itself,  as  to  an  Eastern  Alsatia,  and  was  sure  to  be 
welcomed  by  Shahzadahs  and  SuUateens. 

Under  any  circumstances,  this  keeping  of  the  corpse  of  royalty 
above  ground  must  have  been  a  prodigious  evil ;  but  the  evil  in 
this  case  was  greatly  aggi*avated  by  the  manner  in  which  the 
British  Resident  was  pleased  to  deal  with  it.  Not  long  after  our 
occupation  of  Delhi,  that  fine  old  soldier.  Sir  David  Ochterlony, 
was  removed  to  make  room  for  a  civilian  named  Seton.  This  gen- 
tleman had  many  good  qualities ;  he  was  kind-hearted,  generous, 
chivalrous;  and  if  he  had  possessed,  at  the  same  time,  firmness  and 
resolution,  he  might  have  managed  with  address  the  difficult 
affairs  of  the  fallen  Mogul.  But  the  gentler  qualities  of  which  we 
have  spoken,  ran  riot  in  an  overflowing  courtesy  of  manner  and 
extravagant  euphemism  of  speech.  To  those  of  lower  rank  than 
his  own,  or  to  people  of  fallen  fortune,  he  was  especially  profuse 
in  his  compliments — so  profuse  that  there  was  an  air  of  insincerity 
about  his  utterances  which  was  only  redeemed  from  suspicion  by 
the  manifest  sincerity  of  his  acts.  There  is  a  tradition  that  on 
one  occasion,  whilst  Kesident  at  Delhi,  a  guest,  then  dwelling  in 
his  house,  a  person  of  some  rank  in  the  service,  treated  with  per- 
sonal rudeness  a  young  officer,  a  mere  boy,  dining  at  the  Residency 
table..  Seton  took  no  notice  of  the  matter  at  the  time ;  but  when 
his  guest  took  his  departure,  and  proceeded  towards  Calcutta,  he 
followed  a  few  miles  in  his  rear,  and  as  soon  as  he  was  clear  of  the 
district  under  the  Resident's  charge,  made  his  appearance  in  the 
traveller's  tent  as  he  was  halting  after  the  morning's  march,  and 
called  him  to  a  reckoning  for  his  rudeness  to  the  young  man  at 
Seton's  table.  In  vain  the  gentleman  protested  that  he  had  meant 
no  affront  to  his  host,  for  whom  he  entertained  the  sincerest 
respect.  Nothing  would  satisfy  the  Delhi  Resident  but  an  inter- 
change of  shots.  So  the  ceremony  was  gone  through ;  Seton  was 
satisfied ;  he  shook  hands  with  his  friend ;  bade  him  good  bye ; 
said  that  he  hoped  some  day  to  see  him  again  at  the  Residency ; 
and  returned  to  Delhi  as  quickly  as  he  could. 
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There  was  not,  perhaps,  in  all  the  cotintry  a  man  more  likely  to 
pamper  the  pride  of  the  Mognl  than  Mr.  Seton,  and  he  did  it  with 
so  much  success  that  his  assistant,  a  yevf  young  man,  saw  clearly 
the  eril  consequences  that  must  result  nrom  the  system,  and  was 
continually  protesting  against  it.  This  very  Toung  man  was  Mr. 
(afterwards  Sir)  Charles  Metcalfe,  who,  with  his  usual  penetration, 
thus  commented  on  the  policy  of  his  superior.  ''  It  raises,''  he 
wrote  to  a  fnend,  '^  ideas  of  imperial  power  and  sway  which  ought 
to  be  put  to  sleep  for  ever.  As  it  is  evident  that  we  do  not  mean 
to  restore  imperial  power  to  the  King,  we  ought  not  to  pursue  a 
conduct  calculated  to  make  him  aspire  to  it.  Let  us  treat  him 
with  the  respect  due  to  his  rank  and  situation;  let  us  make  him 
comfortable  in  respect  of  circumstances,  and  give  him  all  the  means, 
as  far  as  possible,  of  being  happy  ,*  but,  unless  we  mean  to  re- 
establish, let  us  meet  his  first  attempts  to  display,  imperial  authority 
with  immediate  check,  and  let  him  see  the  mark  beyond  which 
our  respect  and  obedience  to  the  shadow  of  a  king  will  not  pro- 
ceed. Seton,  however,  seems  to  think  that  we  cannot  study  too 
much  to  soothe  the  feelings  of  a  family  so  situated,  that  the  most 
obsequious  attentions  do  not  at  all  hurt  the  Resident's  dignity, 
and  tnat,  by  yielding  to  the  King  the  exercise  of  power  in  small 
points,  we  shall  be  able  to  oppose  him  with  a  better  grace  on  great 
and  important  occasions.  To  what  length  the  idea  of  small  points 
may  be  carried  is  uncertain.  One  man  will  think  one  thing; 
another  another.  A  great  deal  is  left  to  discretion ;  and  it  has 
often  happened  that  what  Seton  has  assented  to  as  a  mere  trifle, 
has  struck  me  as  of  such  importance  as  to  require  opposition  .  • 
•  •  •  Ideas  of  the  exercise  of  sovereignty  ought,  I  think,  to 
be  checked  in  the  bud ;  it  may  be  attended  with  difficulty  to  de- 
stroy them  when  they  have  been  suffered  to  grow  for  some  time ; 
at  least  greater  difficulty  than  there  is  in  suppressing  them  alto- 
gether." 

In  the  course  of  the  year  1806,  Shah  Allum  was  gathered  to 
his  fathers.  His  successor  was  Akbar  Shah — ^a  weak  man — 
so  weak,  indeed,  that  Sir  David  Ochterlony  described  him  as 
*'  imbecility  personified  under  the  guidance  of  a  woman  of  low 
extraction,  Originally  a  servant  of  the  household;  weak,  proud, 
and  in  the  highest  degree  avaricious  and  rapacious."  Shah  Al- 
lum, in  his  blind  old  age,  had  grown  penurious  for,  or  rather  to  the 
benefit  of  his  heirs,  and  had  accumulated  a  large  sum  of  money^ 
which  for  a  time  kept  Akbar  quiet,  and  in  his  way  contented ;  but, 
the  hoardings  of  his  father  spent,  he  became  dissatisfied,  and  in  his 
dissatisfaction  querulous,  and  he  clamoured  for  more  money.  As 
he  never  had  been  a  sovereign  prince,  the  British  Resident  might 
well  have  availed  himself  of  Akbar's  accession  to  relax  some- 
what in  the  excessive  deference  paid  to  the  titular  King;  but 
Mr.  Seton  became  more  obsequious  to  the  son  than  he  had  been 
to  the  father ;  and  the  arrogance  of  the  Court  proportionately 
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increased.  This  greatly  annoyed  Metcalfe,  for  with  the  rare  pre- 
science which  distinguished  him  even  at  the  outset  of  his  career, 
he  saw  clearly  the  danger  of  eneouragifag  the  arrogance  of  the 
imperial  pensioner.  "If  I  do  not  go  all  lengths  with  you  in 
destroying  every  part  of  the  shadow  of  his  royalty,"  he  wrote  to  a 
friend  in  Calcutta,  "  I  am  at  all  events  for  letting  him  see  very 
clearly  that  he  is  a  mere  shadow ;  and  if  this  could  not  be  done 
completely  without  destroying  even  the  empty  name,  which  I 
would  wish  to  leave  to  him  at  present,  I  would  destroy  even  that. 
Thinking  as  you  do,  you  will  oe  vexed,  as  I  am,  to  find  that  the 
tone,  language,  and  behaviour  of  the  Court,  together  with  all  the 
outward  ranCs,  and  in  some  respects  the  real  operative  influence 
of  royalty,  have  become  in  an  increasing  ratio  much  more  ridicu- 
lous and  preposterous  since  the  accession  of  the  illustrious  Akbar 
than  before  it."  It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  indeed,  that,  deluded  by 
the  designing  people  about  him,  he  often  dreamt  of  recovering 
the  substance  as  well  as  the  shadow  of  power;  and  willingly  lent 
himself  to  every  intrigue  which  appeared,  however  remotely,  to  tend 
to  the  attainment  of  this  great  object.  The  Government  of  the  day 
were  well  aware  of  his  character  and  his  conduct,  but  thfey  were  dis- 
inclined to  lay  a  heavy  hand  of  restraint  upon  the  unfortunate  prince. 
''Benton  his  unattainable  purpose,"  wrote  Lord  Minto  in  1809, 
'*  but  destitute  of  power  to  attempt  it  openly,  and  too  feeble  even  to 
avow  it,  he  stoops  to  every  little  artifice,  engages  in  every  petty 
intrigue,  and  is  drawn  into  all  the  oblique  and  disingenuous 
courses  which  the  ladies  of  his  palace  or  councillors  equally  femi- 
nine can  suggest  and  recommend  to  him.  An  opening  is  fur- 
nished for  such  practices  by  the  liberal  courtesies  with  which  the 
exterior  observances  due  to  the  real  sovereignty  of  his  ancestors 
are  most  properly  extended  to  his  nominal  title,  and  under  cover 
of  the  formal  homage  which  a  tenderness  for  his  personal  feelings 
alone  prompts  us  to  render  him,  he  seeks  to  advance  a  silent  and 
gradual  claim  io  the  substantial  attributes  of  greatness.'' 

In  all  these  respects  he  foreshadowed  his  successor,  the 
wretched  convict  of  Kangoon,  who  was  the  dupe  of  women  and  of 
eunuchs,  and  who  lent  his  name  to  vile  bed!-chamber  intrigues, 
from  which  there  was  an  easy  transition  to  more  dangerous  con- 
spiracies. Under  wotoanly  auspices,  Akbar  Shah  intrigued  to  set 
aside  the  legitimate  succession  of  the  eldest  Shahzadah  to  the 
titular  dignity  of  the  imperial  house  and  its  lavish  endowments ; 
in  this,  as  will  presently  be  seen,  he  was  followed  closely  by  his 
successor.  But  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  took  the  place  of  Mr.  Seton 
at  Delhi ;  and  although  he  could  not  keep  down  the  absurd  pre- 
tensions of  the  titled  pensioner,  or  altogether  restrain  the  excesses 
which  converted  the  imperial  palace  into  a  great  den  of  pollution, 
he  did  nothing  to  encourage  them.  What  those  pretensions  were 
may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  when  Lord  Hastings  went 
up  the  country  in  the  cold  season  of  1814-15,  no  diplomatic 
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address  could  induce  the  King  to  meet  the  Governor-General  as  an 
equal,  and  so  the  contemplated  meeting  between  the  real  and  the 
sham  potentate  never  took  place,  and  the  poor  Mogul  was  cheated 
out  of  his  expected  homage. 

Absurd  as  were  these  imperial  airs  and  graces,  when  contrasted 
with  the  amount  of  real  power  possessed  by  the  wretched  pnppet, 
we  cannot  be  much  surprised  at  their  display,  when  we  remember 
that  the  sovereignty  of  Delhi  was  still  in  the  estimation  of  the 
princes  and  chiefs  of  India  so  far  a  fact,  that  the  King,  abject  a» 
he  was,  a  mere  pensioner  upon  the  bounty  of  an  infidel  Govern^ 
ment,  was  held  to  be  the  fountain  of  honour.  Bulers  of  vast  pro- 
vinces, with  multitudinous  armies  under  their  command,  did 
obeisance  to  him  with  something  more  than  the  genuflexion  of  the 
heart.  The  greatest  of  the  substantive  States  of  India  were 
ostensibly  held  under  him,  in  vassalage,  by  men  whose  titles  pro- 
claimed them  to  be  only  oflScers  of  the  Emperor  of  Delhi.  Even 
the  British  Government  made  formal  acknowledgment  of  the 
supremacy  of  the  Mogul.  His  name  was  upon  the  current  coin 
in  which  all  the  servants  of  the  State  were  paid ;  nay,  more,  it 
was  upon  the  seal  of  the  Governor-General  himself.  Compli- 
mentary gifts^  such  as  are  made  by  inferiors  to  superiors,  were  laid 
by  the  Governor-General  and  the  Commander-in-Chief  at  the  feet 
of  the  representative  of  the  house  of  Timour,  and  empty  as  were 
all  these  honours,  in  the  grasp  of  one  who  had  not  as  much 
personal  liberty  as  the  poorest  subject  of  the  British  Government, 
they  kept  alive  in  men's  minds  the  figment  of  Mahomedan  do- 
minion^ and  inspired  the  unfortunate  princes  themselves  with 
vague  hopes  of  some  day  acquiring  the  substance  as  well  as  the 
shadow  of  their  departed  royalty. 

It  was,  doubtless,  sound  policy,  and,  rightlv  understood,  it  was 
wise  humanitv  to  check  these  dangerousj  indeed  suicidal  aspira- 
tions, by  gradually  diminishing  the  inordinate  privileges  of  the 
fallen  Mogul.  The  compassion  in  which  thev  had  originated  was, 
in  process  of  time,  seen  to  be  only  mistaken  kindness  j  and  so  the 
Government  of  India,  little  by  little,  stripped  the  Majesty  of 
Delhi  of  its  externals,  and  reduced  its  representatives  to  their 
legitimate  proportions  as  pensioners  and  puppets.  In  truth,  this 
deference  to  the  pristine  glories  of  an  extinct  dynasty  had  already 
lasted  too  long,  when,  in  1837,  Akbar  Shah  turned  his  face  to- 
wards the  wall  and  died.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son — ^the 
present  convict  King — then  nearly  seventy  vears  of  age^-who  had 
been  known  as  Meerza  Aboo  Zuffur,  but  who  afterwards  took  the 
name  of  Mahomed  Suraj-oodeen  Shah  Gazee,  and  who  in  the 
criminal  annals  of  the  Indian  Empire  is  styled  Mahomed  Behaudor 
Shah.  He  was  a  weak  old  man,  under  feminine  control;  and  he 
was  readily  persuaded  to  follow  the  example  of  his  predecessor,  and 
to  clamour  for  more  money  and  for  more  honour.  The  systematic 
efforts  of  the  British  Government  to  reduce  the  prestige  of  his 
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tittdar  dignity  were  natorally  distasteful  to  Urn.  The  image  and 
superscription  of  Queen  Victoria  had  taken  the  place  of  the  in- 
flated Mogul  title  on  the  current  coin ;  and  now  it  was  determined 
that  the  "  Nuzzurs^'  formerly  presented  to  the  King  by  the  highest 
British  authorities  should  be  discontinued^  as  utterly  at  variance 
with  the  relative  positions  of  the  British  Grovemment  and  the 
pensioned  puppet.  Chafing  under  these  "  indignities^''  as  he  was 
taught  to  regard  them^  he  bethought  himself  of  trying  the  effect 
of  agitation  in  England.  Akbar  Shah^  through  the  agency  of 
Bammohun  Boy^  had  attempted  something  of  the  same  kind,  and 
Mahomed  Behaudur  Shahj  availing  himself  of  the  visit  of  Mr. 
George  Thompson  to  India,  retained  the  services  of  that  expe- 
rienced agitator,  but  with  no  advantageous  result.  Powerful  as  he 
was  as  an  abolition  orator — powerful  in  a  good  cause — Mr. 
Thompson  could  make  nothing  of  the  grievances  of  the  pampered 
pi^eant  of  Delhi  with  his  pittance  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  pounds  a  year.  The  House  of  Commons,  before  which 
he  paraded  the  case,  could  not  be  brought  to  sympathise  with  the 
alleged  wrongs  of  the  Mogul,  and  Mr.  John  Elliot,  an  old  Bengal 
civihan,  who  was  at  that  time  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Control, 
albeit  no  orator,  and  little  accustomed  to  debate,  demolished  in  a 
single  speech,  strong  in  the  irresistible  rhetoric  of  truth,  the 
flimsy  pretensions  of  the  imperial  grievance-monger,  and  there  was 
no  hope  of  any  aid  from  Parliament.  It  was  felt,  indeed,  what- 
ever might  have  been  the  claims  of  one  like  Shah  Allum,  "  yester- 
day a  king,''  that  after  a  lapse  of  thirtv  years,  the  third  on  our 
list  of  pensioners  had  no  right  to  complam  of  any  diminution  of 
regal  state  which  the  paramount  power  might  deem  it  expedient 
to  decree. 

It  was  not,  however,  in  the  nature  of  the  old  King  to  subside 
into  tranquillity  and  contentment,  and,  if  it  had  been,  there  were 
those  about  him  who  would  not  suffer  him  to  rest.  He  was 
wholly  under  the  influence  of  the  Begum,  Zeemut  Mehal,  who 
now  shares  his  captivity  in  Pegu.  She  had  a  son,  named  Jewan 
Bukht,  for  whom,  on  the  death  of  the  heir  apparent,  in  1856, 
she  endeavoured  to  obtain  the  succession.  The  old  King  was  easily 
persuaded  to  entreat  the  British  Government  to  recognise  the  boy 
as  his  successor,  on  the  grounds  both  of  legitimacy  and  superior 
qualifications.  Nine  out  of  the  eleven  other  sons  of  the  King 
were  induced  to  sign  a  memorial  in  favour  of  Jewan  Bukht ;  but 
the  British  Government  properly  determined  not  to  comply  with 
the  request,  but  to  recognise  the  succession  of  the  eldest  surviving 
son,  Meerza  Koeash  Shekoh,  but  with  greatly-diminished  dignity 
and  restricted  privileges.  In  truth  the  whole  thing  had  become 
an  intolerable  nuisance,  and  was  properly  to  be  put  down.  The 
expected  opportunity  of  the  death  of  the  old  King,  who,  like 
Duncan,  had  more  blood  in  him  than  was  thought,  was  held  to  be 
a  legitimate  opportunity  for  the  institution  of  a  thorough  reform. 
The  reeking  laDyrinths  of  the  palace  were  to  be  swept  out,  and 
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every  effort  was  to  be  made  for  the  fusion  of  its  inmates  into  the 
common  mass  of  the  population.  Only  the  immediate  descendants 
of  royalty^  in  the  first  and  second  generation^  were  to  be  permitted 
to  enjoy  exemption  from  the  ordinary  processes  of  the  law.  The 
kingly  title  was  to  be  abolished  altogether;  and  the  recognised 
heir  of  the  existing  titular  King  Was  to  be  acknowledged  only  as 
the  Shahsadah^  the  chief  of  the  house  of  Timour.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  of  the  propriety^  in  every  sense^  of  this  decision. 
Bespect  for  the  historical  associations,  and  the  ancestral  dignities 
of  the  house  of  Delhi,  had  too  long,  already,  caused  the  Govern- 
ment to  tolerate  an  evil,  offensive  in  the  sight  of  Ood  and  of  Man. 

Baffled  in  his  efforts  to  obtain  the  succession  for  his  favourite 
son,  the  King  does  not  appear  to  have  chafed  under  the  threatened 
curtailment,  after  bis  death,  of  the  regal  honours  of  his  house. 
Indeed,  it  is  not  improbable  that  there  were  some  soothing  feelings 
of  malicious  satisfaction  in  the  thought  of  the  mutilated  inheri- 
tance to  which  the  eldest  ShahEadan  would  succeed.  But  the 
disappointment  continued  to  rankle  in  his  mind,  and  the  Begum, 
Zeemut  Mehal,  took  good  care  that  the  wound  should  not  cica« 
trl2e«  Before  the  breaking  out  of  the  great  insurrection,  there 
Was  a  story  current,  explanatory  of  the  manner  in  which  this 
woman,  after  the  loss  of  her  youth  and  beauty,  contrived  still  to 
retain  her  influence  over  the  King — a  storv  illustrative  of  the 
craft  of  the  Begum,  and  of  the  credulity  and  superstition  of  the 
besotted  Mogul.  It  was  related  that  Zeemut  Mehal,  aided,  doubt- 
less, by  the  eunuchs  and  the  physicians,  the  syuds  and  the  astro- 
logers of  the  Court,  had  persuaded  the  old  man  that  his  queen,  by 
consenting  to  sacrifice  ten  years  of  her  own  life,  might  prolong  by 
that  term  the  existence  of  the  King ;  and  the  price  of  this  sacri- 
fice was  to  be  the  elevation  of  her  son  to  the  imperial  throne. 
Such  a  bargain  as  this  is  always  safe;  for  the  deception  is  only 
revealed  by  death,  and  dead  men  can  neither  tell  tales  nor  make 
complaints.  The  old  King  thoroughly  believed  in  the  efficacy  of 
this  vicarious  surrender  of  a  slice  of  the  allotted  span  of  life ;  and 
his  hatred  of  the  English  increased,  under  the  conviction  that 
they  had  denied  him  the  privilege  of  protracting  his  residence 
upon  earth  by  the  miraculous  transfer  to  his  age  of  the  natural 
years  of  another. 

His  credulity,  indeed,  was  of  the  grossest  kind.  There  was  a 
man  named  Hassan  Askari  *  who  pretended  to  be  in  the  possession 
of  miraculous  gifts,  and  to  exercise  supernatural  influence  over 
the  poor  old  King.  "  He  used,''  said  one  of  the  witnesses  at  the 
King's  trial,  "  to  come  and  repeat  incantations  over  the  King,  and 
after  praying,  breathe  on  him ;  he  used  also  to  profess  to  be  in 
possession  of  miraculous  gifts  from  heaven,  the  gift  of  prophecy, 
the  power  of  interpreting  dreams,  &c.  He  declared  that  he  was 
frequently  audibly  addressed  from  heaven ;  he  used  to  go  daily 

*  One  witness  said  that  this  man  made  over  twsnty  years  of  his  life  to 
the  King. 
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to  the  King  at  vatioUs  hours  jtist  as  he  was  sent  for^  and  fre- 
quently uninvited,  especially  in  the  evening,  when  he  would  have 
secret  audience  With  the  Sing/*  When  the  witness  made  this 
statement,  the  wretched  old  man  broke  in  with  a  vehement  decla- 
ration of  his  belief  that  Hassan  Askari  really  possessed  the  powers 
here  attributed  to  him.  One  particular  instance  of  the  power  of 
this  dreamer  and  interpreter  of  dreams  was  adduced.  Aoout  the 
time  when  the  Persian  forces  occupied  Herat,  Hassan  Askari  is 
said  to  have  communicated  to  the  King  that  ''  he  had  seen  in 
a  dream  a  hurricane  approaching  from  the  west,  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  great  flood  of  water  devastating  the  country ;  that  it 
passed  over,  and  that  he  noticed  that  the  King  suffered  no  inconve- 
nience from  it,  but  was  borne  up  over  the  flood,  seated  on  his  couch. 
The  way  in  which  Hassan  Askati  interpreted  this  dream  was  that 
the  King  of  Persia  with  his  army  would  annihilate  the  British 
power  in  the  Bast,  would  restore  the  King  to  his  ancestral  thi'one, 
and  reinstate  him  in  his  kingdom,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
infidels,  meaning  the  British,  would  be  all  slaughtered/'  *  The 
war  with  Persia,  indeed^  was  much  discussed  at  Delhi,  and  the 
people  about  the  King  held  out  to  him  high  hopes  of  the  over- 
throw of  the  British.  Credulous  as  he  was,  he  was  easily  per- 
suaded to  believe  that  the  contest  with  the  Shah  of  Persia  would 
end  in  the  complete  overthrow  of  the  British,  and  the  restoration 
of  Mahomedan  power  in  India,  He  saw  himself  in  the  future 
the  Emperor  of  Hindostan,  payitig  tribute  to  the  Shah-in-Shah ; 
but  still  a  crowned  monarch,  nominating  his  own  successor.  It  is 
said,  and  on  the  authority  of  the  King's  own  Secretary,  that,  insti- 
gated by  certain  parties  from  Lucknow,  he  sent  an  emissary  to  the 
Shah ;  aiid  this  assertion,  though  contradicted  by  other  witnesses, 
has  the  balance  Of  evidence  in  its  favour.f 

There  is  no  donbt  that  there  was  some  talk  at  Delhi  about  the 
alleged  successes  of  the  Persian  forces,  and  that  with  this  were 
coupled  reports  of  the  coming  of  an  army  of  a  hundred  thou- 
sand Bussians ;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  war  created  no  great  interest 
in  the  imperial  city.  The  Mahomedans  of  Delhi  were  Soonees, 
the  Persians  were  Shiahs,  and  this  prevented  all  sympathy  be- 
tween them.  The  King,  however,  believed  that  his  position  would 
be  improved  by  the  supremacy  of  any  other  power  in  India,  and 

*  HMsan  Askari,  when  called  before  the  Oofurt  appointed  to  try  the  ex- 
King  of  Pelhi,  denied  that  he  had  ever  had  any  such  dream^  or  had  ever 
spoken  ot  it.  He  said  that  he  had  breathed  on  the  King,  and  that  the 
iiag  had  recovered^  and  ever  since  had  unbounded  faith  in  him. 

t  Mokund  Seel,  the  King's  secretary,  said  that  the  peotle  from  Lucknow 
suggested  that  the  letter  should  represent  that  the  English  had  made  the 
King  a  prisoner,  and  had  put  a  stop  to  all  those  marks  of  respect,  to  which 
as  King  he  was  entitled,  and  had  suspended  the  appointment  of  an  heir- 
apparent.  One  Sidl  Kambar.  an  Abyssinian  servant,  is  said  to  have  been 
tn^  bearer  of  the  letter  to  leneran. 
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80  he  continued  to  sigh  for  the  overthrow  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment. 

He  was  in  this  state  of  mind^  when  suddenly,  one  day,  news 
came  to  the  palace  that  the  British  troops  at  Meerut  had  broken 
out  into  revolt,  and  were  marching  into  Delhi,  eager  to  acknow- 
ledge him  as  their  master.  The  intelligence  took  him  by  surprise, 
and  his  first  impulse  was  to  discourage  the  demonstration  in  his 
favour.  He  said  that  he  had  no  money,  and  asked  how  he 
could  support  such  an  army.  It  is  stated,  indeed,  that  he  caused 
a  letter  to  be  written  to  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Agra,  in- 
forming him  of  the  arrival  of  the  mutineers  from  Meerut,  and  the 
revolt  of  the  troops  at  Delhi ;  representing  his  own  inability  to 
control  them,  and  ''begging  for  help  in  Uie  shape  of  European 
troops."  But  when  he  fonnd  that  the  city  was  completely  in  the 
possession  of  the  rebels — that  the  Europeans  in  that  part  of  the 
country  were  absolutely  helpless — and  that  the  Shahzadahs  and 
all  the  chief  people  about  him  were  eager  to  seize  the  opportuni^ 
and  to  strike  a  great  blow  for  the  recovery  of  the  Empire,  and  the 
re-establishment  of  the  house  of  Timour,  he  suffered  himself  to 
be  recognised  as  the  head  of  the  rebel  movement,  and  he  issued 
orders  to  the  princes  and  chiefs  of  India  as  their  legitimate  king. 

The  future  historian  will,  doubtless,  inquire  whether  Mahomed 
Behaudur  Shah,  or  the  chief  people  of  his  Court,  stirred  up  the 
sepoy  regiments  to  revolt.  If  the  evidence  be  weighed  with  judi- 
cial impartiality,  the  King  must  be  acquitted  of  all  complicitv  in 
the  antecedent  conspiracies  of  the  native  army.  The  most  creclible 
witnesses,  examined  on  his  trial,  affirmed  that  the  corruption  of 
the  sepoys  formed  no  part  of  his  designs;  and  that  no  one  at 
Delhi  anticipated  the  rising,  the  success  of  which,  becoming  au 
accessory  after  the  fact,  he,  doubtless,  heartily  desired.  In  all 
human  probability,  if  the  design  had  been  communicated  to  him, 
and  he  had  been  asked  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  a  great 
movement  for  the  overthrow  of  the  British  power,  he  would  have 
shrunk  from  so  terrible  a  responsibility,  from  so  fearful  a  risk. 
He  had  numbered  more  than  fourscore  years.  He  had  never 
been  a  man  of  action.  His  energies  had  hitherto  expended  them- 
selves in  nothing  greater  than  a  bedchamber  intrigue,  or  a  vague 
correspondence  with  a  distant  potentate.  But,  in  that  disastrous 
month  of  Mav,  events  were  precipitated  with  such  momentous 
rapidity,  that  before  he  had  time  to  recover  himself  from  the  ex- 
citement produced  by  the  first  announcement  of  the  mutiny,  he 
found  himself  King  of  Delhi ;  and,  as  it  appeared,  on  the  high 
road  to  the  throne  of  all  the  Indies.  The  crisis,  indeed,  arrived 
before  he  had  time  to  consider  in  what  way  to  meet  it ;  and  we 
do  not  clearly  see  what  course  he  could  have  adopted,  without 
bringing  on  himself  certain  destruction.  If  he  had  attempted  to 
escape  ^m  Delhi,  he  would  certainly  have  been  killed,  and  one  of 
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the  Shahzadahs  would  have  been  proclaimed  in  his  place.  If  he 
had  declared  himself  to  be  true  to  his  allegiance  as  a  British  sub- 
ject^ he  would  have  shared  the  same  fate.  He  would  have  died 
then  a  martyr  to  what  we  are  wont  to  call  "loyalty.'*  But,  after 
all,  there  are  many  kinds  of  loyalty,  and  it  is  not  altogether  clear 
that  loyalty  to  a  foreign  yoke  is  more  respectable  than  loydty.to  a 
national  cause.  We  do  not  believe  that  the  wretched  old  man 
thought  of  any  one  or  of  any  thing  but  himself,  when  he  found 
himself  imexpectedly  a  great  historical  personage,  and  the  centre 
of  8  mighty  movement  which  threatened  to  revolutionize  the 
Indian  Empire.  But  we  hesitate  to  declare  that  we  should  have 
thought  better  of  him,  if  he  had  declared  himself  the  slave  of  a 
foreign  government,  when  his  own  people  were  calling  upon  him 
to  be  their  king,  and  to  deliver  them  from  the  dominion  of  the 
stranger  and  the  infidel. 

But  the  atrocities  which  stained  the  revolt  are  altogether  a 
different  matter.  And  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  was  a  consenting 
party  to  the  massacre  of  the  Europeans,  who  were  murdered  in  the 
palace.  The  evidence,  adduced  in  the  course  of  the  King's  trial, 
abundantly  demonstrated  that  he  at  first  refused  to  sanction  the 
murder  of  the  Christians,  and  that  for  two  days  their  lives  were 

S reserved.  But  longer  than  this  he  could  not  resist  the  cry  for 
lood.  The  wretches  who  clamoured  most  loudly  for  the  slaughter 
of  the  prisoners  were  the  native  cavalry  o£Bcer  Groolab  Shah,  and  the 
Shahzadahs,  Abool  Bukht  and  Khaiser  Sooltan ;  those  wretched 
sexless  beings,  whom  the  loss  of  manhood  seems  to  inspire  with 
the  ferocity  of  the  beast,  ever  counselling  the  bloody  work.  That 
the  King  could  have  restrained  them,  had  he  willed,  is  generally 
asserted.  The  Hakim  Assan  OoUah,  confidential  physician  of 
the  King,  declared  that  his  master  might  have  saved  the  lives  of 
the  Europeans,  and  with  safety  to  himself^  The  evidence  of  this 
man  is  curious,  and  it  is  generally  held  to  be  trustworthy.  "  When 
the  eunuchs,''  he  said,  "  at  the  request  of  Groolab  Shah,  solicited 
the  King's  orders  for  killing  the  Europeans,  I  explained  to  the 
King  that  it  was  forbidden  in  our  own  religion  to  loll  women  and 
children;  I  suggested  to  him  that  it  was  also  prudent,  in  a  worldly 
point  of  view,  to  preserve  them.  I  advised  him  to  obtain  a  fatwah 
(v^dict)  from  the  doctors  of  the  Mahomedan  religion,  prohibiting 
the  slaughter  of  the  women  and  children,  and  to  show  the  verdict 
to  the  officers  of  the  army,  and  then  to  keep  them  in  custody  in  a 
safe  place,  and  to  preserve  them  as  he  would  his  own  family  and 
children.  I  explained  to  him  the  immediate,  and  also  the  remote, 
advantages  of  such  conduct.  I  explained  to  him  that  such  was 
the  line  of  conduct  adopted  by  Sirdar  Mahomed  Akbar  Khan,  of 
Caubul,  to  those  who  became  his  prisoners  during  the  Afghan  war. 
I  pointed  out  to  the  King  how,  in  consequence  of  such  conduct, 
Akbar  Khan  succeeded  in  procuring  the  liberation  of  his  father, 
the  Ameer  DostMsdiomed  Khan,  itom  confinement  in  the  hands 
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of  the  British^  and  how  the  Ameer  was  liltimatdiy  restored  lo  his 
country  and  kingdom.  The  effect  of  my  suggestiouB  was,  that 
the  King^  at  that  time,  withheld  his  sanction  to  the  muurdei  of  the 
Christians,  and  for  two  days  their  lives  were  preserved.  But 
afterwards  the  applicants  prevailed  npon  the  King  to  give  his 
assent,  and  the  eunuchs,  Besant  and  Sidi  Nassur,  deliverpd  up  the 
Christians  to  Goolah  Sh^,  who  put  them  to  death  by  the  aide  of 
a  reservoir  in  the  palace.  If  the  King  bad  kept  the  women  and 
children  in  his  own  female  apartments,  and,  on  their  being  dii- 
manded,  had  explained  to  the  latter  that  he  would  only  agree  to 
their  (the  Christians)  being  murdered,  after  his  (the  King's)  own 
women  and  children  had  been  first  put  to  death,  it  was  very  pro* 
bable  that  the  sepoys  would  not  have  dared  to  enter  the  royal 
seraglio  to  forcibly  seize  and  kill  the  Christians,  The  King  could 
safely  have  said  and  done  so.  He  frequently  spoke  to  the  sepoys 
as  resolutely.  {lad  the  King's  sanction  not  been  given,  it  was  not 
possible  that  a  false  entry  could  have  been  made  in  the  official  docu* 
ments  to  the  effect  that  his  sanction  had  been  given.''  There  is 
other  evidence  to  the  same  effect  to  proye  that  the  King  was  a 
consenting  party  to  the  massacre  of  European  life  in  the  palace  ; 
and  that,  if  he  had  been  resolute  at  the  right  time,  he  might  hafe 
prevented  the  commission  of  a  crime,  which  deprives  bim  altog^her 
of  the  sympathy  which  otherwise  might  have  set  in  towards  him. 

Once  having  fairly  committed  himself  by  the  murder  of  the 
Christian  prisoners,  and  encouraged  by  the  success  of  the  first 
movements  of  the  revolt,  the  King  appears  to  have  fallen  natu- 
rally into  bis  place  as  the  leader  of  the  rebel  movement,  and  to 
have  issued  orders,  or  suffered  them  to  be  issued,  to  all  the  chiefs 
who  were  inclined  to  side  with  him,  and  who,  it  appears,  bore 
but  a  small  proportion  to  those  who  were  'Uoyal"  to  the  British 
Government.  Nayi  more,  something  like  a  government,  ineludmg 
the  collection  of  revenue,  was  administered  in  his  name.  And, 
doubtless,  for  a  time  his  old  dream  of  royalty  assumed  in  his  ima- 
gination Uie  proportions  of  a  palpable  fact. 

Brief,  however,  was  the  hallucination.  The  city  of  the 
Moguls,  one  September  day,  was  recovered  by  the  Feringhee. 
The  besieging  force  took  possession  of  the  city  gate;  there  was 
a  great  panic;  and  the  evacuation  of  Delhi  commenced.  The 
wretched  inmates  of  the  palace,  trembling  for  their  lives,  went 
huddling  out  by  the  Ajmere  Gate ;  and  the  King,  with  a  numa«^ 
ous  body  of  retainers,  made  his  wa^  to  the  Kootub  Minar,  and 
thenee  would  probably  have  escaped  into  the  open  country.  The 
conjuncture  was  one  of  the  most  critical  importance.  Captain 
Hodsoui  as  chief  of  the  Intelligence  Department,  carried  the 
tidings  of  the  King's  escape  to  the  General  commandb^g,  and 
sought  permission  to  go  in  pursuit  of  him.  There  was  but  one 
means  of  accomplishing  bis  capture,  apd  that  was  by  guarantee- 
ing the  life  of  the  miserable  fogitive.    To  this  guarantee  Wilson 
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consented^  and  HodB<m^  with  fifty  of  his  owu  sowars^  stiurted  for 
the  Kootub  Mmar,  The  story  of  the  capture  in  told  in  the 
recenUy-publisbed  Memoir  of  that  dashing  aabreur's  life.  The 
King  was  brought  in  alive  with  Zeemut  Mehal  and  Jewan  Bukht^ 
and  in  due  course  he  was  tried  by  a  Military  Commission  for  aid- 
ing and  encouraging  our  mutinous  sepoys  in  acts  of  rebellion^ 
and  for  being  accessory  to  the  murder  of  the  Europeans  who  were 
slaughtered  in  the  palace.  He  was  found  guUty  of  all  the 
charges  brought  against  himi  but  the  Court  had  no  power  to  pass 
sentence  upon  him.  The  punishment  to  be  inflicted  on  the  old 
man  it  was  left  to  the  Grovemment  to  determine.  Indeed^  it  had 
been  determined  even  before  the  sentence  had  been  pronounced. 
Mahomed  Behaudur  Shah  was  to  be  banished  beyond  the 
seas. 

It  was  at  first  designed  that  the  wretched  old  man  should  end 
his  dajTB  in  Southern  Africa,  and  with  this  intent  the  Governor  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  instructed  to  make  arrangements  for  his 
reception.  But  the  intention  was  foregone;  mainl]^,  we  belieyej  on 
considerations  of  humanity.  The  long  and  boisterous  voyi^ge 
across  the  black  water  might  have  proved  fatal  to  one  who  had 
numbered  more  than  fourscore  years.  Not  but  that  these  Mo- 
guls, in  spite  of  the  enfeebling  influences  of  Zenana  life^  were 
otherwise  than  a  robnst  as  they  were  a  long-lived  race.  "Who 
would  have  thought  the  old  man  to  have  had  so  much  blood  in 
him  7 ''  In  the  sufferiugs  of  Mahomed  Behaudur  Shah,  as  of 
Shah  Allum,  it  is  clearly  illustrated  ''how  much  men  bear  and 
die  not.''  But  it  was  well  not  to  expose  the  prisoner  to  a  contin- 
gencyj  which  bad  it  occurred  might  have  occasioned  the  impu- 
tation that  it  was  intended.  Instead  of  sending  him  to  Kaffraria 
he  was  sent  to  Pegu.  Zeemut  Mehal  and  Jewan  Bukht  accompa- 
nied him ;  and  as  the  climate  is  more  temperate  and  equable 
than  in  most  parts  of  India,  he  may  yet  survive  for  some  time 
to  repent  him  of  the  follies,  and  to  bewail  the  disasters,  of  his 
declining  years. 

It  is  as  well  that  it  should  be  so.  To  have  shot  him  down  like 
a  wild  beast,  or  to  have  hanged  him  like  a  dog,  might  have  saved 
some  trouble.  There  were  tbose,  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  who 
lamented  that  such  retribution  had  not  overtaken  him,  and  con- 
demned the  authorities  who  guaranteed  the  old  man  his  life.  But 
this  feeling  has  now  very  much  subsided )  and,  for  our  own  parts, 
we  cannot  but  rejoice  that  the  life  of  the  wretched  prisoner  was 
spared,  and  that  the  most  considerate  humanity  has  distinguished 
ail  the  proceedings  of  the  British  Government  towards  him.  The 
page  of  history  on  which  the  capture  of  Delhi  is  recorded  is  not 
tarnished  by  the  fact  l^at  in  the  hour  of  conquest  tbe  British 
General  spared  the  life  of  the  miserable  puppet  who  had  been 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  rebel  movement. 

In  another  point  of  view  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  most  fortunate 
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occurrence  that  the  King  was  brought  in  alive.  The  evidence 
elicited  at  his  trial  is  of  a  most  important  character^  and  throws 
a  iood  of  light  upon  the  origin  and  causes  of  the  mutiny.  We 
cannot  examine  it^in  detail^  at  the  close  of  such  an  article  as  this ; 
but  we  may  briefly  invite  attention  to  one  or  two  leading  points^  to 
which  the  inquiry  was  directed ;  and  recommend  our  readers  to 
obtain  possession  of  the  blue  book  itself. 

The  annexation  of  Oudh  does  not  appear^  from  the  evidence 
adduced  at  the  trials  to  have  created  much  excitement  at  Delhi, 
or  to  have  contributed  in  any  wa;^  to  the  mutiny  of  the  Bengal 
army.  One  witness  declared  that  it  had  given  rather  satisfaction 
than  otherwise  to  the  Mussulmans ; — 

"  Q.  Did  the  annexation  of  Oudh  by  the  Company  cause  much  feeling  of 
diBsatisfiiction  among  the  MuMulman  population  of  Delhi  f 

*'A.  No,  it  caused  no  dlBsatisfaction  wbaterer ;  on  the  contrary,  the  Mus- 
sulmans of  Delhi  were  very  much  pleased  with  it,  as  the  people  of  Lukhnow 
being  shiahsi  had  killed  Moulayee  Amir  Ali,  who  was  a  syaa  and  a  sunni." 

Another  said  that  the  King,  and  the  inmates  of  the  palace 
generally,  had  taken  little  notice  of  it : — 

^  Q.  Was  the  annexation  of  Oudh  by  the  Company  much  discussed  by 
the  King  or  the  inmates  of  the  palace  ?  and  if  so^what  was  the  light  in 
which  they  yiewed  it  1 

^A.  No,  I  only  heard  the  annexation  spoken  of  twice,-;-once  when  the 
troops  were  going  down  towards  Cawnpore,  on  which  occasion  the  prisoner 
asked  Mr.  Fraser  and  Captain  Douglas  if  Oudh  was  to  be  annexed.  Ther 
both  stated  that  they  had  no  information  on  the  point ;  but  about  a  month 
after  it  was  reported  generally  that  the  annexation  had  taken  place.*' 

The  statement  of  the  King's  physician^  Assan  Oollah^  is  very 
expUcit.  He  declared  that  the  annexation  of  Oudh  was  a  popular 
measure : — 

«  The  annexation  of  Oudh  was  much  talked  of  at  DelhL  But  as  the 
majority  of  the  Mahommedan  population  of  Delhi  are  sunnis,  and  a 
moulayy  of  their  sect,  named  Amir  Ali,  had  been  blown,  together  with 
about  four  or  five  hundred  sunnis,  firom  the  mouth  of  cannon,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  hn£ute  at  Hanuman  Garhi,  by  order  of  the  King  of  Oudh,  the 
Ifcthomedans  of  Delhi  did  not  regard  the  annexation  of  Oudh  with  dis- 
satisfiustion ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  belieyed  that  the  Sang  of  Oudh 
had  been  punished,  for  having  shed  the  blood  of  innocent  sunnis,  in  the 
loss  of  his  kingdom.  Am  re^aras  the  Hindus  of  Delhi,  I  neyer  heflLrd  that 
they  were  in  any  manner  dissatisfied  at  the  annexation  of  Oudh. 

«  The  sepoys  used  to  remark  that  the  English  would  take  possession  of 
every  country  in  the  same  manner  as  they  had  occupied  Oudh ;  but  I  did  not 
perceiye  that  they  were  particularly  grieyed  at  the  annexation  of  Oudh« 

'<  I  heard  no  complaints  from  the  sepoys  regarding  the  revenue  adminis- 
tration under  the  British  rule  in  Oudh. 

^  I  do  not  consider  that  the  annexation  of  Oudh  was  one  amoiuf  other 
causes  of  the  revolt  of  the  sepoys.  My  impression  is  that  they  had  no 
cause  to  be  grieyed  on  that  account  They  lost  nothing  by  it,  but  on  the 
contrary,  were  liberated  from  the  oppression  of  the  Oudh  Goyemment.  The 
sepoys  who  were  at  Delhi  never  complained  particularly  against  the  an- 
nexation of  Oudh,   But  they  certainly  used  to  say  that  the  British  would 
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take  potsenioii  of  eyery  proTince  as  they  had  occupied  Ondh ;  and  that 
the^  took  possession  of  that  country  even  though  the  King  did  not  fight 

ftflrKinjit  them. 

that  the  sepoys  would  have  mutinied,  oTon  though  Oadh  had 
:ed,  because  tney  were  ripe  for  revolt." 


against  them^ 

<«  I  consider  that 
not  been  annex 


There  is  a  good  deal  in  the  published  evidence  relating  to  the 
matter  of  the  chupatties^  but  nothing  to  clear  up  the  mystery. 
The  suggestions  are  very  conflicting.  The  following  is  from  the 
evidence  of  Jat  Mull : — 

^  Q.  Bid  you  ever  hear  of  the  circulation  of  chapaties  about  the  country 
some  month  before  the  outbreak ;  and  if  so,  what  was  supposed  to  be  the 
meaning  of  this  ? 

*'  A,  Yes,  I  did  hear  of  the  circumstance.  Some  people  said  that  it  was 
a  propitiatory  observance  to  avert  some  impending  calamity  ;  others,  that 
they  were  circulated  by  the  Government  to  signify  that  the  population 
throughout  the  country  would  be  compelled  to  use  the  same  food  as  the 
Christians,  and  thus  be  deprived  of  their  religion ;  while  others  again  said, 
that  the  chapaties  were  circulated  to  make  it  known  that  Government  was 
determined  to  force  Christianity  on  the  country  by  interfering  with  their 
food,  and  intimation  of  it  was  thus  given  that  they  might  be  prepared  to 
resist  the  attempt. 

'*  Q.  Is  sending  such  articles  about  the  country  a  custom  among  the 
Hindus  or  Mussulmans ;  and  would  the  meaning  be  at  once  understood 
without  any  accompanying  explanation  ? 

^  A,  No,  it  is  not  by  any  means  a  custom';  I  am  fifty  years  old,  and  never 
heard  of  such  a  thing  before. 

"  Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  that  any  message  was  sent  with  the  chapaties  ? 

"  A,  No,  I  never  heard  of  any. 

''  Q,  Were  these  chapaties  chiefly  circulated  by  Mahomedans  or  Hin- 
dus? 

"A,  They  were  circulated  indiscriminately,  without  reference  to  either 
religion,  among  the  peasantry  of  the  country.'^ 

The  next  witness  we  shall  cite  is  Sir  Theophilus  Metcalfe : — 

'*  Q.  Can  you  give  the  Court  any  information  about  the  chapaties  which 
were  circulated  from  village  to  village  some  months  before  the  outbreak,  and 
has  it  been  ascertained  how  they  originated,  or  what  was  the  purport  of 
their  being  circulated  ? 

"il.  There  is  nothing  but  conjecture  regarding  them ;  but  the  first  sug- 
gestion made  by  the  natives  in  reference  to  them  was,  that  they  were 
thus  sent  about  in  connection  with  some  sickness  that  prevailed  ;  but  this 
was  clearly  an  error,  as  I  took  the  trouble  of  ascertaining  that  these  chapa- 
ties were  never  sent  into  any  native  States,  but  were  confined  always  to 
Government  villages ;  they  were  spread  through  only  ^y^  villages  of  the 
Delhi  territory,  when  they  were  immediately  stopped  by  authority,  and  they 
never  proceeded  farther  up  country.  I  sent  for  the  men  who  had  brought 
them  ^om  the  district  of  Bulandshahr,  and  their  apology  for  circulating 
them  was  that  they  believed  it  to  be  done  by  order  of  the  English  Govern- 
ment, that  they  had  received  them  elsewhere,  and  had  but  forwarded  them 
on.  I  believe  the  meaning  of  the  chapaties  was  not  understood  in  the 
Delhi  district ;  but  originally  they  were  to  be  taken  to  all  those  who  par- 
took of  one  kind  of  food,  connecting  a  body  of  men  together  in  contranlis- 
tinction  to  those  who  lived  diferently  and  had  different  customs.  I  think 
these  chapaties  originated  at  Lukhnow,  and  were  no  doubt  meant  to  sound  a 
note  of  alarm  and  preparation,  giving  warning  to  the  people  to  stand  by 
one  another  on  any  danger  menacing  them." 
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We  might  cite  many  more  paangee,  but  we  content  oanebree 
with  one  from  the  statement  of  Assan  Oollah : — 

**  Kobody  can  tell  what  was  the  object  of  the  distribution  of  the  chapa- 
ties.  It  is  not  known  who  first  projected  the  plan,  illl  the  people  in  the 
pakoe  wondered  what  it  could  mean.  I  had  no  oonTersation  with  the  King 
on  the  subject ;  but  others  talked  in  his  presence  about  it,  wondering  what 
could  be  the  object. 

**  I  consider  that  the  chapati  affiur  probably  originated  with  the  native 
troops,  and  the  distribution  first  commenced  in  Oudh«  I  also  wondered 
what  it  was,  but  considered  that  it  implied  something. 

^  I  consider  that  the  distribution  of  the  chapaties  first  began  in  Oudh. 

"  It  was  the  opinion  of  some,  that  the  natire  troops  had  designed  these 
chapaties  as  emblematical  of  some  particular  object.  Others  befieved  that 
there  was  some  charm  attached  to  them,  inasmuch  as  they  were  distributed 
unknown  all  over  the  country,  and  without  it  being  known  who  first  origi- 
nated the  idea,  and  whence  they  were  first  sent  out  People  also  belieyed 
that  these  chapaties  were  the  inyention  of  some  adept  in  the  secret  arts,  in 
order  to  preserve  unpolluted  the  religion  of  the  country,  which,  it  was 
reported,  the  QoTemment  had  proposed  to  themselves  to  subvert  in  two 
years."  . 

The  whole  question  remains  much  as  it  did  before^  shrouded 
in  dim  conjecture. 

The  gr^sed  cartridge  theory  derives  much  confirmation  from 
the  statements  of  the  different  witnesses.  Assan  OoUah's  opinion 
is  worth  giving.  It  exhibits  mixed  causes  of  dissatisfaction,  but 
places  the  cartridge  in  the  most  prominent  position : — 

"  1  understood  from  the  officers  of  the  arm^  that  they  had  mutinied  in 
consequence  of  the  Government  having  used  &,t  in  the  preparation  of  car- 
tridges, and  mixed  ground  bones  with  flour/which  Government  wished  to 
use  as  the  means  of  converting  the  peoj^le.  This  was  generally  assigned  as 
the  reason  of  their  taking  up  arms  against  Government :  but  I  learnt  from 
Haidar  Hasan,  who  was  very  familiar  with  the  officers  of  the  troops,  that 
they  spoke  privately  as  follows : — ^  If  we  continue  united  together,  we  shall 
not  be  defeated  by  the  Government  troops,  but  shall  become  masters  of  the 
country.' 

'^  I  consider  that  the  native  troops  mutinied  in  the  hope  of  worldly  gain. 
The  admixture  of  religion  was  only  intended  to  disguise  their  real  object 
If  they  were  really  fighting  for  religion,  thev  would  not  have  plundered  the 
houses  and  property  of  the  people,  nor  would  thev  have  oppressed  and  in- 
jured them,  but  would  have  fought  only  against  the  British  Government 

"  After  tne  breaking  out  of  the  mutiny,  the  rebellious  troops  used  to  say 
thev  were  masters  of  the  country,  and  that  they  would  take  different  princes 
to  different  provinces  of  the  country. 

"  In  addition  to  the  issue  of  the  new  cartridges,  the  sepoys  numbered 
among  their  grievances  and  causes  of  their  dissatisfaction  with  Government 
the  short  leaves  allowed  to  the  troops ;  the  discontinuance  of  batta ;  the 
•ending  out  of  troops  to  sea  on  shipboard ;  and,  lastly,  the  little  considera- 
tion (compared  to  previous  times)  snown  of  late  to  the  sepoy  army. 

"  But  they  brought  forward,  most  conspicuously,  the  issue  of  cartridges 
as  the  strongest  cause  of  their  mutiny.  Their  other  grievances,  as  above 
mentioned,  were  not  adduced  so  prominently.  The  reason  of  this  is  ob- 
vious. In  the  cartridge  dispute  a  religious  element  was  involved,  which 
served  their  purpose ;  inasmuch  as  the  mass  of  the  people  (who  are  necea- 
sarily  ignorant)  were  deceived,  and  really  believed  that  they  were  fighting 
for  religion.    The  wicked  were  guided  by  motives  of  gain." 
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It  appears  to  us  that  in  these  passages  the  truth  is  very  nearly 
hit. 

There  is,  doubtless,  still  much  to  be  learnt — ^and  much,  too,  that 
will  never  be  learnt — concerning  the  origin  of  the  great  sepoy 
rebellion  of  1857 :  but,  still,  from  the  evidence  elicited  in  the 
course  of  the  trial  of  the  last  of  the  titular  kings  of  Delhi  some 
facts  are  to  be  drawn,  and  some  inferences  deduced,  which  will 
guide  the  future  historian  to  the  truth.  It  appears  to  us  from  an 
attentive  perusal  of  the  interesting  volume  recently  printed  by 
order  of  Parliament,  that  the  sepoy  revolt  as  such  was  not  of 
Mahomedan  origin.  There  had  been  considerable  Mahomedan 
excitement  during  the  year  or  two  preceding  the  outbreak,  and 
a  movement  on  a  large  scale  hostile  to  the  British  Grovemment 
had  been  looked  forward  to  as  an  event  of  no  very  improbable,  or 
very  remote,  contingencv.  But  it  was  not  expected  to  take  the 
shape  of  a  revolt  of  the  native  army.  Deliverance  from  the 
British  yoke  was  an  idea  strongly  implanted  in  the  Mahomedan 
mind,  but  it  was  believed  that  that  deliverance  would  come  from 
a  foreign,  not  from  a  domestic  source.  When,  however,  an  acci- 
dental circumstance  suddenly  ignited  the  inflammable  materials  of 
a  mercenary  force,  rendered  presumptuous  by  the  unforgotten 
disasters  of  the  British,  and  discontented  by  the  continued  de* 
mands  upon  it  for  service  beyond  the  frontier,  the  antagonistic 
element  of  Mahomedanism  soon  began  to  assert  itself,  eager  to 
profit  by  the  opportunity  thus  unexpectedly  thrown  in  its  way. 
The  affair  of  the  greased  cartridges,  indeed,  would  never  have 
done  the  work  that  it  did,  if  the  heart  of  the  army  had  not  pre-> 
viously  been  alienated  from  its  British  commanders,  and  if  it  had 
not  been  unmistakably  demonstrated  by  our  reverses  in  Afghan- 
istan, that  a  British  army  is  not  invincible  in  the  field.  Those 
reverses,  we  may  be  sure,  paved  the  way  to  our  more  recent 
disasters.  The  prestige  of  the  indomitable  might  of  the  Feringhee 
was  gone.     The  hat  had  already  succumbed  to  the  turban. 

Tempted  as  we  are  to  push  further  such  an  inquiry  as  this,  led 
onwardis  by  the  light  of  the  important  evidence  given  by  the  wit- 
nesses on  this  great  state  trial,  we  must  bring  our  comments  to  a 
close.  There  is  one  lesson,  however,  to  be  derived  from  the  pre- 
ceding historic  pages.  Great  will  be  the  error  committed  by  the 
British  Government  if  the  existence  of  any  titular  kingships  be 
ever  again  permitted.  With  the  substance  we  must  annihilate 
also  the  shadow  of  power.  That  it  is  at  the  same  time  bad  policy 
and  false  humanity  to  exhibit  this  deference  to  the  ancestral  tra- 
ditions of  defunct  greatness  is  clearly  demonstrated,  if  anything 
so  self-^dent  need  demonstration,  by  this  story  of  the  Last  of 
the  Moguls. 
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It  is  now  eigbteen  years  since  the  people  of  England  have  been 
fairly  called  upon  to  decide^  by  which  of  our  two  great  political 
parties  they  would  elect  to  be  governed.  In  1846  they  declared 
in  favour  of  free  trade.  In  1852  they  did  the  same.  In  1857 
the  point  at  issue  was  a  question  of  foreign  policy.  But  on  no 
one  of  these  occasions  were  the  rival  candidates  the  representatives 
of  fundamental  principles.  And  it  has  not  been  till  1859  that  we 
have  again  been  required  to  decide  upon  the  general  merits  of 
Conservative  and  Radical^  purged  of  all  adventitious  elements  of 
attraction  or  repulsion.  It  is  not^  indeed^  to  be  wondered  at^  if 
the  Whig  and  Whig  Radical  Opposition  should  represent  the  com- 
ing contest  also  as  hinging  on  a  single  point :  if  they  should  do 
their  utmost  to  divert  public  attention  from  the  broad  issue  placed 
before  it^  and  to  make  men  forgetful  that  anything  is  now  at  stake 
beyond  the  settlement  of  a  borough  franchise.  Aware  of  the  vast 
amount  of  floating  Conservatism  which  still  exists  throughout  the 
country,  their  first  object  is  to  prevent  its  being  brought  to  a  head, 
and  made  the  basis  of  a  political  revival.  To  this  end  nothing 
can  be  more  subservient  than  to  put  forward  a  particular  questicHi 
on  which  Conservatives  are  known  to  differ,  as  the  main  object  of 
contention,  or,  in  other  words,  to  repeat  upon  a  larger  sctJe  the 
experiment  adopted  in  Parliament,  and  introduce  a  debate  upon 
details  to  intercept  a  discussion  upon  principles.  What  Lord 
John  Russeirs  resolution  was  to  the  B«form  Bill^  that  is  the 
Reform  Bill  itself  to  the  great  question  now  awaiting  the  de- 
cision of  the  constituencies.  And  if  this  can  be  kept  in  the 
background  while  the  former  is  made  into  a  cry,  the  Conserva- 
tives will  have  nothing  to  look  forward  to,  but  a  repetition  of  the 
success  which  crowned  that  '^  disingenuous  manoeuvre.'^  But  be- 
sides the  consolidation  of  Conservative  sentiment,  there  is  another 
result  to  be  apprehended  from  any  more  extended  contemplation 
of  the  present  crisis.  The  Opposition  feel  most  acutely  that  the 
Reform  Bill  is  the  only  point  on  which  they  dare  invite  a  compa- 
rison. Even  here  they  have  little  to  gain.  But  elsewhere  they 
have  everything  to  lose.  The  scheme  proposed  by  Lord  John 
Russell,  though  it  might  perhaps  have  proved  more  acceptable  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  a  point  by  no  means  certain,  cannot  be 
said  to  excel  the  Government  measure,  either  in  statesmanlike 
views,  or  in  its  promise  of  a  permanent  settlement.*^  But  still  as 
being  perhaps  the  more  practical  proposal  of  the  two,  in  the  sense 
which  it  is  usual  to  attach  to  that  word  at  the  present  day,  it  un- 
doubtedly had  its  ''good  points,^'  and  in  the  hands  of  an  expe- 
*  Vide  Session,  p.  446. 
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rienced  hustings'  orator  may  be  made  something  of.  But  as  soon 
as  they  step  off  this  enchanted  circle^  the  strength  of  the  Whigs 
goes  from  them. 

^'  Ne<juidquam  avidos  eztendere  cursus.    Telle  videntur, 
£t  in  mediis  conatibus  egris  deficiunt." 

They  cannot  stand  up  for  a  moment  against  either  the  perform- 
ances or  the  promises  of  their  young  and  vigorous  competitors. 
They  know  their  strength^  and  they  know  their  weakness^  and  how 
greatly  the  latter  predominates.  Unlike  Achilles^  who  had  only 
one  vulnerable  spot  in  his  body^  they  have  but  one  that  is  not 
vulnerable.  No  wonder  they  expose  it  invitingly  to  their  adver- 
sary's point.  It  is  their  only  chance  of  life.  But,  metaphor  apart, 
if  of  some  twenty  subjects  which  exercise  the  energies  of  statesmen 
a  Conservative  Government  is  likely  to  do  better  in  nineteen,  and 
a  Whig  Government  in  one,  are  we  to  allow  the  battle  between 
them  to  be  fought  on  this  one  question  only  ?  That  is  what  the 
Opposition  orators  and  their  organs  are  now  striving  to  accom- 
plish, and  this  is  what,  as  far  as  in  us  lies,  we  shall  labour  to  avert. 
A  very  brief  review  of  the  measures  that  have  been  passed  by 
the  second  Ministry  of  Lord  Derby  will  be  sufficient* to  remind 
our  readers  of  the  strong  claim  which  it  possesses  on  the  score  of 
practical  talent.  But  let  us  first  glance  at  their  foreign  policy. 
When  the  present  Administration  assumed  the  reins  of  office  three 
questions  were  pressing  for  immediate  solution — the  Indian  ques- 
tion, the  Neapolitan  question,  and  the  American  question.  On 
the  first-mentioned  subject  we  do  not  wish  to  imitate  the  adu- 
lators of  Lord  Falmerston,  and  pretend  that  it  was  entirely  owing 
to  Lord  Derby  that  the  Indian  rebellion  was  suppressed.  But 
certainly  Lord  Derby  did  all,  and  more  than  all,  to  bring  the 
Indian  war  to  a  triumphant  conclusion  that  ever  Lord  Falmerston 
did  for  the  Russian  war.  The  latter,  it  is  often  said,  took  office  at 
an  hour  of  unexampled  peril,  and  steered  the  vessel  of  the  State 
through  a  crisis  of  singular  severity.  W^e  would  not  be  slow  in 
acknowledging  the  merits  of  Lord  Falmerston,  whose  great  ser- 
vices and  brUliant  talents  are  undeniable,  and  therefore  let  us 
grant  that  the  hour  and  the  crisis  were  all  that  imagination  has 
painted  them.  We  will  not  even  detract  from  the  general  effect 
of  the  picture  by  describing  the  ignominious  peace  that  was 
patched  up  under  the  noble  Viscount's  auspices,  or  do  more  than 
allude  to  the  humiliating  position  we  occupied  in  that  celebrated 
transaction  known  as  the  Clarendon  Capitulation.  Let  us  accept 
the  stereotyped  phrase,  that  he  brought  the  Russian  war  '*  to  a 
triumphant  conclusion.'^  But  what  were  the  feelings  of  the  nation 
generally  when  Lord  Derby  took  office  last  March  ?  Had  not  the 
rebellion  already  become  "  an  affair  of  camjjaigns  "  ?  Were  not 
people  commonly  speculating  on  its  indefinite  duration  ?  Were 
not  the  native  aristocracy  still  doggedly  averse  to  our  dominion  7 
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At  letst  it  cannot  be  nid  that  India  in  Maidi,  18S8,  looked  one 
wit  mofe  hopefol  than  the  Crimea  in  Maich^  1865.  In  the  latter 
case  the  wont  was  over.  In  the  former  case  bat  too  many  dreaded 
that  the  worst  was  yet  to  come.  The  prospects  of  the  Continent 
were  clonded^  and  our  relations  with  foreign  conntries  unsettled. 
Did  not  Lord  Derby,  then,  take  office  at  "  a  moment  of  extraordi- 
nary peril/'  and  has  not  he,  too,  steered  ns  with  safety  in  a  crisis 
of  singular  severity  ?  To  take  office  under  these  circumstances, 
with  an  avowed  minority  at  his  back,  in  obedience  to  the  wishes 
of  the  Queen,  was  surely  an  act  of  as  great  courage  and  loyalty  aa 
could  well  be  expected  from  a  statesman ;  and  considering  the  dis- 
regard of  office  which  the  noble  Earl  has  always  displayed,  and 
the  love  of  it  which  has  signalized  his  predecessor,  it  is  difficult  to 
deny  that  the  former  is  entitled  to  at  least  as  much  praise  as  Lord 
Falmerston  for  his  conduct  at  an  analogous  crisis.  If  we  grant 
that  the  difficulties  of  the  national  situation  were  in  each  case 
nearly  equal,  in  all  other  circumstances  Lord  Falmerston  had  the 
advantage.  He  feared  no  opposition,  and  he  made  no  sacrifice. 
He  had,  for  the  time,  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons,  which 
Lord  Derl^y  had  not.  And  he  loved  office,  for  its  own  sake;,  while 
the  present  Premier  regards  it,  to  say  the  least,  with  indifference. 

I^rd  Derby,  then,  has  terminated  the  Indian  war  in  as  literal  a 
sense  as  Lord  Falmerston  terminated  the  Russian.  We  are  as  fiur 
firom  saying  that  Lord  Falmerston  would  not  have  done  the  former 
as  we  are  from  denying  that  Lord  Aberdeen  would  have  done  the 
latter.  But  we  next  come  to  an  instance  of  Lord  Derby's  foreign 
policy  of  which  as  much  cannot  truthfully  be  said.  We  mean  the 
liberation  of  English  prisoners  by  the  King  of  Naples.  All  the 
world  knows  that,  whatever  the  reason  might  be,  the  King  of 
Naples  had  long  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  remonstrances  of  Lord 
Clarendon,  and  that  he  at  once  yielded  to  the  remonstrances  of 
Lord  Malmesbury.  There  is  no  doubt  a  good  deal  in  the  way 
of  putting  such  requests.  But  diplomatists  should  be  able  to  put 
them  all  ways.  If  the  old-fashioned  circuitous  style  is  ineffective,  a 
more  direct  and  energetic  style  must  be  adopted.  Now  this  is  just 
what  Lord  Clarendon  has  never  been  able  to  adopt.  To  judge 
from  all  that  has  come  to  light  about  him,  he  is  a  lover  of  crooked 
ways  for  their  own  sake.  He  seems  to  have  temporized  with  the 
King  of  Naples,  alternately  advancing  and  retiring,  till  that  poten- 
tate conceived  a  hearty  contempt  and  aversion  for  him,  and  at 
length  doggedly  refused  to  listen  to  anything  he  suggested.  His 
Spanish  education  made  him  at  once  a  lover  of  ceremony  and  of 
intrigue ;  and  though  a  good  deal  of  the  one,  and  a  little  of  the 
other,  are  undeniably  necessary  in  diplomacy,  occasions  will  arise 
on  which  they  must  be  thrown  off;  and  to  those  occasions  Lord 
Clarendon  is  mvariablv  unequal.  His  demeanour,  no  doubt,  at  the 
Faris  Conferences  in  1856,  impressed  continental  statesmen  with 
the  idea  that  he  was  easily  put  down.    No  doubt,  we  say,  tiie  con- 
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trast  between  the  tortuous  timidity  and  hackneyed  common-places 
of  the  one  noble  Lord  and  the  plain  straightforward  common  sense 
of  the  other,  had  a  salutary  e£Fect  on  his  Neapolitan  Majesty. 
But  we  do  not  attribute  the  success  of  our  diplomacy  to  this  alone* 
Lord  Palmerston  had  done  bis  work  too  well ;  had  created  too 
permanent  an  impression  of  English  hypocrisy;  had  left  the 
Absolutist  Courts  too  firmly  convinced  that  the  liberal  declama- 
tions of  English  statesmen  were  meant  merely  to  gull  the  English 
people ;  for  the  change  of  a  single  Minister  to  have  effected  so 
speedy  a  reformation.  No ;  it  was  because  the  advent  of  Lord 
Derby  to  power  was  received  throughout  the  Continent  aa  equiva- 
lent  to  an  entire  change  of  English  foreign  policy^  that  King 
Ferdinand  felt  bound  to  yield.  The  statesman  whose  favourite 
system  was  to  keep  Europe  in  a  state  of  irritation  was  naturally 
averse  to  war.  To  fight  out  a  quarrel  and  have  done  with  it  was 
to  kill  the  goose  that  laid  the  golden  eggs.  The  astute  diplo- 
matists of  the  Continent  very  soon  saw  through  this,  and  ceased 
to  be  troubled  at  his  wrath*  They  reaped  the  ^its  of  this  system 
in  the  undisturbed  pursuit  of  their  plans,  and  he  in  the  uninter^ 
rupted  popularity  which  so  capital  a  topic  ensured  for  him.  It 
was  a  tacitly-understood  compact;  and  the  Absolutist  Sovereigns 
ate,  drank,  and  were  merry.  Bat  when  a  Cabinet  acceded  to 
power  whose  partv  antecedents  and  personal  sympathies  were  alike 
averse  to  revolutionary  agitation :  who  had  never  made  political 
capital  out  of  ''oppressed  nationalities,''  or  represented  them- 
selves as  the  champions  of  Continental  democracy :  the  aspect  of 
affairs  was  changed.  The  remonstrances  of  a  Minister  to  whose 
character  it  was  essential  to  be  perpetually  remonstrating  with 
somebody,  were  listened  to  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  instanta- 
neously forgotten.  The  interference  of  a  Cabinet  whose  policy 
was  non-interference,  showed  a  feeling  that  was  not  to  be  trifled 
with.  Hence,  we  maintain,  the  deference  at  once  displayed  by 
the  Court  of  Naples  to  the  representations  of  Lord  Derby.  A 
feeble  effort  was  made,  when  the  liberation  of  the  captives  took 
place,  to  assign  the  merit  to  his  predecessor.  But  the  briefest 
examination  of  facts  at  once  showed  the  vanity  of  the  assertion. 
Watt,  it  is  true,  had  been  taken  out  of  his  prison  before  the 
change  of  Ministry  was  known.  But  for  what  purpose  ?  Simply 
to  be  conveyed  to  the  hospital!  It  by  no  means  suited  Fer- 
dinand's purpose  that  the  man  should  expire  in  his  dungeons. 
But  when  he  was  cured  he  was  to  return  there.  And  even  if  this 
temporary  change  of  residence  had  been  due  to  the  representa- 
tions of  the  English  Government,  it  is  doubtful  how  far  they 
would  have  deserved  the  thanks  of  the  prisoner,  whose  kindness 
merely  led  to  a  prolongation  of  his  sufferings.  The  case  of  the 
Caffliari,  then^  was  undeniably  well  manag^  by  the  Ministers. 
The  public  journals  unanimously  crowned  them  with  the  full  ereiit 
of  its  issoe^  and  the  shrew  of  the  Preas^  which  accdds  at  all  man- 
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kind^  but  at  the  Tories  louder  than  any,  was  compelled  to  eulogist 
the  Cabinet  of  which  Mr.  Disraeli  is  a  leader. 

Our  dispute  with  America  on  the  subject  of  the  Right  of 
Search  has  been  conducted  by  Lord  Malmesbury  with  as  mudi 
success  as  the  behaviour  of  his  predecessor  rendered  possible. 
The  impunity  with  which  they  had  bullied  us  in  the  affair  of 
Mr.  Crampton,  encouraged  the  Americans  to  more  exorbitant 
demands  on  a  fresh  question  of  controversy ;  and  finding  that 
matters  had  gone  too  far  to  admit  of  their  being  reconsidered  ab 
initio,  Lord  Malmesbury  did  the  next  best  thing  that  was  pos- 
sible^ and  got  the  best  terms  he  could.  The  exact  basis  upon 
which  the  question  is  to  rest  for  the  future  has  not,  we  believe, 
been  yet  finally  settled,  but  to  Lord  Malmesbury  the  British  navy 
owes  a  debt  of  gratitude,  for  protesting  against  the  whole  respon- 
sibility of  boarding  a  suspected  vessel  being  thrown  upon  the 
shoulders  of  the  officer  commanding  on  the  station.  '^  It  appears,'' 
said  Lord  Malmesbury,  in  reply  to  General  Cass,  "  that  this  dis- 
cretion is  one  extremely  dangerous  to  intrust  and  onerous  to  bear, 
and  that  an  exact  definition  of  what  each  respective  State  would 
permit  for  verifying  nationality,  and  thereby  securing  general 
trade  against  piracy,  should  be  agreed  on  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States,  and  clearly  embodied  in  their  instinictiona 
to  their  national  commanders.^'  By  this  excellent  suggestion, 
which  we  sincerely  trust  will  be  adopted,  Lord  Malmesbury  has 
proved  himself  possessed  of  great  practical  good  sense,  as  well  as 
those  higher  qualities  of  statesmanship  which  dictated  his  treat- 
ment of  King  Ferdinand. 

We  now  come  to  the  much-misrepresented  transactions  of  the 
Charles  et  Georges,  for  the  full  exposition  of  which  we  must  refer 
our  readers  to  the  March  number  of  this  Periodical.  But  we  may 
remind  them  here,  that  not  only  has  the  Portuguese  Government 
all  along  expressed  itself  satisfied  with  the  conduct  of  the  British 
Cabinet,  but  that  the  leading  member  of  the  Portuguese  Opposition 
now  confesses  that  he  was  mistaken,  and  that  the  papers  laid  before 
the  British  Parliament  give  an  entirely  new  complexion  to  the  mat- 
ter. Our  intervention,  be  it  remembered,  was  offered,  not  solicited. 
For  the  Portuguese  themselves  did  not  consider  the  case  one  in 
which  they  were  justified  in  demanding  the  interference  of  this 
country.  As  much  misconception  has  generally  prevailed  on  this 
point,  it  is  as  well  to  state  the  truth  definitively.  Our  readers  may 
be  assured  that  in  the  affair  of  the  Charles  et  Georges,  the  British 
Ctovemment  satisfied  the  Portuguese,  without  offending  the  French, 
and  maintained  their  character  for  a  conciliatory  policy,  without 
sacrificing  a  fraction  of  England's  honour. 

Finally,  we  have  to  glance  at  the  policy  pursued  by  the  present 
Cabinet  on  the  question  at  issue  between  the  Governments  of 
France  and  Austria.  The  present  moment  is  obviously  premature 
for  the  expression  of  any  decided  opinion  upon  the  proposak  and 
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connter-proposals  that  have  been  exchanged  between  the  three 
Powers.  But  as  yet^  neither  the  statesmen  nor  the  newspapers 
whose  duty  it  is  to  criticise  the  proceedings  of  Government^  have 
been  able  t6  suggest  any  error  in  the  attitude  assumed  by  Lord 
Malmesbury.  Be  seems  to  have  exhibited  a  union  of  patience  and 
firmness  under  very  trying  circumstances,  and  to  have  maintained 
as  even  a  position  between  the  two  contending  parties  as  could  pos- 
sibly have  been  expected.  A  recent  suggestion  made  by  this  coun- 
try as  a  mediatrix  has  been  pronounced  "  reasonable  and  practical " 
by  the  Times  newspaper,  and  has  been  accepted  by  France,  Russia^ 
and  Prussia.  Its  rejection  by  Austria  is  perhaps  a  proof  that  she 
is  now  resolved  to  fight  it  out,  and  that  the  inveterate  pride  of  an 
ancient  and  historic  empire  has  at  length,  after  long  endurance, 
burst  the  barriers  of  caution,  drawn  the  sword,  and  flung  away 
the  scabbard.  But  it  does  not  prove  that  such  was  not  the  only 
chance  left  of  averting  twenty  years  of  carnage,  and  saving  Italy 
from  the  fiery  ordeal  now  awaiting  her.  For  the  recognition  by 
England  of  Austria's  demand  upon  Sardinia  could  only  have  been 
interpreted  by  the  Emperor  of  the  French  as  the  act  of  a  partizan, 
even  had  it  not  been  opposed  to  the  plainest  dictates  of  prudence 
and  justice ;  while,  if  Austria  had  at  last  made  up  her  mind  for 
action,  it  mattered  little  on  what  particular  pretext  the  initiatory 
step  was  founded.  Though,  however,  the  responsibility  of  striking 
the  first  blow  may  rest  upon  Austria^  the  responsibility  of  having 
caused  her  to  do  so  belongs,  unequally,  to  Austria  and  to  France. 
The  real  condition  of  the  war  is,  on  the  one  hand,  the  determination 
of  France  to  carry  out  the  old  policy  of  her  Sovereigns  towards  Italy, 
and  on  the  other  the  existence  of  abuses  in  that  country  which  sup- 
ply  her  with  an  excuse  for  interference.  Had  any  other  Power  but 
France  taken  up  this  question  in  earnest,  Austria  might  have  lis- 
tened to  her  voice.  Had  any  other  Power  but  Austria  been  the  object 
of  attack,  Europe  would  have  bridled  France.  But  concession 
under  present  circumstances  was  felt  by  Austria  as  submission  to 
a  Power  which  was  not  a  disinterested  arbiter;  and  it  is  much  to 
be  feared  that  no  effort  of  either  English  or  Prussian  diplomacy 
has  been  sufficient  to  mitigate  the  ineradicable  distrust  which  a 
Hapsburg  entertains  for  a  Buonaparte.  The  sins  of  the  fathers 
are  visit^  on  the  children.  And  even  had  the  present  French 
Emperor  been  actuated  by  the  purest  motives,  thejr  would  still 
inevitably  have  been  construed  by  the  political  dictionary  of  his 
uncle.  However  much,  then,  we  may  lament  the  apparent  obsti- 
nacy of  Austria,  we  must  never  forget  that  she  has  reminiscences 
to  inflame  her  of  which  England  has  had  no  experience,  and,  how- 
ever much  we  may  deplore  the  abuses  and  encroachments  of  her 
Gfovemment,  it  is  still  more  to  be  lamented  that  that  Power,  which 
of  all  European  States  is  least  qualified  for  the  task,  should  have 
undertaken  to  remove  them.  Our  Ministers  were  placed  in  a  posi- 
tion of  uncommon  difficulty.    They  had  three  objects  to  effect,  any 
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ooe  of  which  would  tax  the  resources  of  diplomacy.  They  had  to 
persuade  Austria  that  reforms  were  necessary ;  to  allay  her  suspi- 
cions of  the  Oovemment  which  most  pointedly  demanded  them ; 
and  to  dissemble  their  own  consciousness  that  such  suspicions 
were  not  ill-founded.  They  have  accompbshed  the  firsts  and  they 
may  possibly  have  accomplished  the  second^  though  the  necessity 
for  keeping  up  the  appearance  is  rapidly  becoming  less.  That  they 
have  not  accomplished  the  third  is  attributable^  firstly,  to  the 
legacy  of  the  last  revolutionary  war;  and,  secondly,  to  the  conduct 
of  France  herself  since  the  peace  of  1856,  which  has  been  such 
as,  unavoidably,  to  counteract  the  effect  of  all  representations  in 
her  favour.  The  attitude  adopted  by  France  on  the  question  of 
the  Principalities ;  her  prying  expedition  to  the  coast  of  Monte- 
negro ;  and,  last,  though  not  least,  the  personal  behaviour  of  the 
Emperor  to  the  Austrian  representative,  must  at  once  have 
wounded  the  dignity,  and  confirmed  the  apprehensions,  of  the 
latter  Power ;  and  it  is  in  the  two  first-mentioned  circumstances 
that  we  have  the  key  to  Lord  Derbv's  own  allusions  to  'Uhe 
Adriatic^'  on  the  18th  of  April.  So  far  from  being  rendered  un- 
easy by  the  concluding  remarks  of  the  noble  EarPs  speech  on  that 
occasion,  we  most  heartily  rejoice  to  see  that  the  integrity  of  the 
British  dominions,  as  well  as  the  inviolability  of  the  British  islands, 
is  deemed  a  fitting  object  of  his  care.  We  have  already  had  the 
honour  of  pointing  out  to  our  readers  what  must  be  the  effect  of 
any  French  settlement  on  the  coast  of  Italy.  Precisely  the  same 
consequences,  we  need  hardly  say,  would  flow  from  a  settlement  in 
Epirus.  The  kingdom  of  Dalmatia  has  a  tempting  sound— or  even 
as  a  viceroyalty  would  afford  a  charming  provision  for  a  younger 
son.  Certain  persons  have  been  looking  at  the  property,  and  even 
aiding  and  abetting  some  of  the  tenants  in  a  refusal  to  pay  their 
rents  to  the  landlord,  hoping,  no  doubt^  to  force  the  estate  into 
the  market. 

"  Listen.  Isdv,  to  the  tale. 
How  thy  sireB  won  fair  Eskdale."  * 

If  our  readers  remember  this  little  narrative,  they  will  under- 
stand our  meaning  at  once.  For  the  sake  of  those  who  don't,  we 
must  explain  that  French  patronage  of  Montenegro  has  not  been 
undertaken  for  nothing.  And  French  advocacy  of  the  union  of 
the  Principalities  points  with  unerring  precision  to  a  still  further 
dismemberment  of  the  Turkish  empire.  Trieste,  and  a  good  slice 
of  coimtry  to  the  west  and  south  of  it,  would  be  better  worth  the 
expenditure  of  blood  and  treasure  than  even  the  splendid  acqui- 
sition of  Algeria.  With  this  very  natural  object  of  French  ambi- 
tion looming  not  obscurely  in  the  horizon,  we  were  exceedingly 
glad  to  observe  the  declaration  of  Lord  Derby — that  although 
this  country  would  remain  neutral  to  the  last  moment,  she  woiUd 

*  Layof  tkt  Laa  Jiimtrd. 
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not  tamely  consent  to  such  a  redistribntion  of  territory  as  must 
end  in  her  expulsion  from  the  Mediterranean^  and  the  total  elimi- 
nation of  her  influence  from  the  affairs  of  Eastern  Europe. 

Since  writing  the  above  words^  Austria  has  consented,  and 
France  refused,  to  accept  the  mediation  of  Great  Britain,  which 
only  confirms  the  above  general  view,  and  is  especially  accordant 
with  the  article  on  Foreign  Affairs  which  appeared  in  our  last 
number. 

We  pen  these  words  in  ignorance  of  what  a  day  may  briug 
forth.  But  we  maintain  thus  much*— that  a  Ministry  wluch  has 
pacified  India,  compelled  Naples  to  obey  our  just  demands,  placed 
our  differences  with  America  on  a  satisfactory  footing,  interfered 
in  a  dispute  between  Portugal  and  France  without  either  irritating 
the  one  or  disappointing  the  other,  and,  finally,  shown  so  full  an 
appreciation  of  the  awful  responsibilities  which  the  (rallo- Austrian 
ttnfe  has  laid  upon  them,  coupled  with  so  manly  a  resolution  to 
look  contingencies  in  the  face,  and  to  maintain  that  empire  in- 
violate to  which  Queen  Victoria  acceded,  do  deserve  the  confidence 
of  the  country,  despite  any  difference  of  opinion  about  a  six  or  a 
ten  pound  franchise. 

A  brief  reference  to  the  domestic  and  colonial  policy  of  Lord 
Derby's  Administration  will  lead  us  to  the  same  conclusion.  It  was 
reserved  for  Conservatives  to  purify  the  constitution  of  two  of  its 
most  useless  anomalies  iu  the  exclusion  of  the  Jews  from  Parlia- 
ment, and  the  maintenance  of  the  property  qualification.  The 
Opposition  do  not  affect  to  deny  the  policy  of  removing  these 
anomalies,  but  are  angry  that  Lord  Derby's  Government  should 
have  been  the  one  to  do  it.  Certain  members  of  the  Conservative 
party  equally  deny  the  necessity  of  the  changes  in  question,  and 
the  wisdom  and  consistency  of  their  author.  Let  us  take  the 
latter  objection  first.  Now  to  begin  with, — a  very  advanced  and 
very  able  member  of  the  Liberal  party,  we  mean  Sir  James 
Graham,  only  the  other  day  declared,  that  no  wise  politician  could 
possibly  be  consistent,  if  that  word  be  understood  as  signifying  a 
rigid  adherence  to  particular  laws  or  customs.  And  the  "  leadmg 
journal "  nodded  its  head  upon  this  statement.  A  man's  political 
theory  may  remain  the  same,  but  his  mode  of  giving  effect  to  it 
must  vary  with  the  times.  There  was  assuredly  nothing  anti- 
monarchical,  anti-aristocratical,  or  anti-constitutional  in  Roman 
Catholic  emancipation,  or  in  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws.  The 
proposal  to  create  life  peerages,  the  motions  that  have  been  made 
at  times  for  a  paid  county  magistracy,  measures  which  excited  com- 
paratively little  indignation,  are  far  more  radically  subversive  of 
our  ''  ancient  regime "  than  either  of  the  two  measures  aforesaid. 
The  statesmen  who  gave  in  their  adhesion  to  the  abolition  of 
these  religious  and  commercial  restrictions  might,  and  we  have  no 
doubt  did,  remain  just  as  much  attached  to  the  British  constitu- 
tion as  those  who  raised  a  cry  of  treason.    People  should  learn  to 
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distinguish  between  the  fdndamental  principles  on  which  that  con- 
stitution rests,  and  statutes  which  have  been  as  it  were  thrown  up 
like  temporary  outworks  to  confront  some  novel  danger,  or  mitigate 
some  transitory  inconvenience.  These  in  time,  by  long  association^ 
and  the  assimilating  power  of  antiquity,  come  to  be  regarded  as 
coeval  with  the  original  structure,  and  essential  to  its  integrity  and 
stability.  But  which,  we  ask,  is  the  truly  wise  and  truly  unselfish 
statesman :  he  who  is  able  to  discern  the  line  of  separation  beneath 
all  the  overgrowth  of  prescription  and  prejudice,  or  he  who  is  not  f 
He  who,  as  soon  as  any  particular  regulation  is  found  out  to  be  an 
excrescence  that  weakens  rather  than  a  buttress  which  sapporta 
the  constitution  of  his  country,  is  willing  to  remove  it,  at  whatever 
cost  to  the  sentiment  and  the  sympathies  of  a  lifetime ;  or  he  who 
prefers  the  undisturbed  repose  of  his  own  opinions  to  the  tumult 
of  conversion ;  or,  to  make  the  best  of  it,  mistakes  the  predilections 
of  vouth  and  partialities  of  party  for  the  principles  of  philosophy 
and  the  deductions  of  logic  ?  So  far,  then,  the  mere  circumstance 
of  a  statesman  repealing  at  one  time  what  he  may  have  steadfastly 
upheld  at  another,  is  no  imputation  on  his  wisdom.  He  may 
regret  the  excision  of  a  particular  practice  as  a  matter  of  feeling, 
just  as  he  might  the  removal  of  a  fine  tree  or  a  fragment  of  an 
ivy-grown  ruin.  He  may  even  sincerely  believe  that  its  removal 
will  do  no  good,  or  possibly  effect  some  harm.  But,  if  he  believe 
that  it  is  a  practice  and  not  a  principle,  and  if  he  see  that  its  re- 
moval is  inevitable,  there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  not  super- 
intend it  himself.  There  is  no  dishonesty  in  this.  He  tells  the 
whole  world  what  he  thinks ;  but  if  they  will  have  it  so,  it  inust 
be  so.  There  is  no  more  dishonesty  in  annulling  a  practice  which 
we  do  not  acknowledge  to  be  bad,  than  in  supporting  a  practice 
which  we  do  not  acknowledge  to  be  good.  Yet  hundreds  of  people 
do  the  latter  with  whom  the  world  never  thinks  of  finding  fault. 
But  even  if  we  suppose  that  Lord  Derby  still  continued  to  think 
that  the  exclusion  of  the  Jews  involved  a  great  principle,  and  was 
not  merely  a  question  of  practice,  and  now  a  very  imperfect  prac« 
tice  j  it  is  to  be  considered  that  in  practical  politics  a  man  does  not 
show  his  wisdom  by  ignoring  a  choice  of  evils.  If  Lord  Derby  be- 
lieved that  the  admission  of  Jews  to  Parliament  broke  througn  an 
important  principle,  he  may  have  considered  that  their  exclusion 
would  endanger  one  still  more  important — the  existence  and  privi- 
leges of  the  House  of  Lords.  From  whichever  motive  he  acted,  we 
think  he  is  entitled  to  our  thanks.  Whether  he  sacrificed  his 
opinions,  or  whether  he  changed  them,  is  of  little  consequence  to 
the  public ;  all  that  can  be  said  is,  that  in  the  one  case  he  showed 
himself  more  of  a  patriot,  and  in  the  other  more  of  a  philosopher. 
But  for  our  own  parts  we  have  never  been  able  to  see  how  reli- 
gious restrictions  could  represent  political  principles.  Even  if  we 
go  back  to  the  time  when  none  but  members  of  the  Church  of 
England  could  sit  in  Parliament  or  occupy  any  public  office,  W6 
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do  not  see  what  principle  of  government  that  state  of  things 
represented.  It  implied  that  the  English  body  politic  was  a  body 
politic  composed  of  Churchmen.  But  what  then  7  The  fact  of 
its  members  being  Churchmen  is  not  the  essence  of  any  particular 
political  constitution.  But  if  from  Churchmen  we  advance  to 
Christians  in  general,  still  less  is  that  the  case.  It  is  extravagant 
to  suppose  that  a  man's  views  of  the  right  principles  of  govern- 
ment can  be  affected  by  his  view  of  revelation.  In  order  to 
establish  that  position,  the  Scriptures  must  be  shown  to  contain  a 
political  as  well  as  a  religious  code.  But  as  it  is,  we  maintain  that 
to  confine  all  the  privileges  of  citizenship  to  persons  who  believe 
in  those  Scriptures  is  only  a  practice,  and  cannot  by  any  ingenuity 
be  stretched  into  a  principle.  A  highly-beneficial  practice  it  may 
once  have  been.  We  may  even  think  the  worse  of  the  present 
age  for  being  without  it.  We  may  feel  convinced  that  the  exclusion 
of  unbelievers,  whether  in  episcopacy  or  in  Christianity,  from  the 
exercise  of  civil  functions  had  a  strong  tendency  to  awaken  them 
to  the  truth.  But  we  cannot  for  a  moment  believe  that  to  aban- 
don this  system  is  an  infraction  of  the  British  constitution.  There 
is  yet  another  and  more  completely  logical  refutation  of  this  opinion, 
for  which  we  will  not  go  bail  for  ourselves,  but  which  is  very  pre. 
valent  among  Churchmen.  We  mean  that  whatever  principle  is 
involved  in  this  controversy  was  surrendered  when  Dissenters  were 
admitted.  They  say  that  the  Church  condemns  alike  Jews  and 
heretics,  and  that  if  we  admit  the  latter,  we  have  given  up  the 
only  tenable  reason  for  excluding  the  former ;  that  Church  and 
State  was  a  consistent  entity  before  the  repeal  of  any  religious 
disabilities ;  but  that  having  begun  the  system  of  relaxation,  we 
may  just  as  well  proceed  to  the  completion  of  it,  for  that  by  so 
doing  we  sacrifice  no  truth,  and  allay  much  irritation.  Now, 
without  entering  on  the  theological  dogma  implied  in  this  position, 
we  may  point  out  a  practical  application  of  it ;  which  is  this,  that 
whatever  injury  was  likely  to  accrue  to  the  Church  as  an  establish- 
ment by  submitting  her  to  the  government  of  persons  who  were 
not  Churchmen,  has  been  done  already.  The  Church  will  suffer 
nothing,  we  are  convinced,  from  the  presence  of  Jews  in  Parlia- 
ment  which  it  would  not  suffer  equally,  or  to  a  greater  degree, 
from  the  presence  of  Dissenters.  While  we  don't  see  what  greater 
injury  can  be  inflicted  on  Christianity  by  those  who  accept  one-half 
the  Bible  than  by  those  who  accept  none.  To  the  great  bulk  of 
the  Liberal  party  the  new  Bill,  of  course,  requires  no  recommen- 
dations. We  have  put  together  the  above  reflections  in  order  to 
convince  Churchmen  and  Conservatives  that  it  contained  no  hidden 
mischief  calculated  to  poison  its  otherwise  unquestionable  utility. 

The  abolition  of  the  property  qualification  rests  upon  still  more 
simple  and  practical  grounds.  That  had' become  a  pure  constitu- 
tional fiction,  which,  however,  was  still  capable  of  being  turned 
Vito  a  weapon  of  offence  against  individuals.    The  case  of  Mi\ 
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Auchmaty  Glover  called  imperatiyely  for  one  of  two  things :  either 
a  rigid  enforcement  of  the  standing  regulation,  or  its  immediate 
abolition.  A  Qualification  which  is  systematicaUy  evaded  by  men 
of  unquestionable  honour,  stands  clearly  self-condemned.    It  is 

E roved  to  be  unsuited  to  the  times.  Aforeover,  it  is  scarcely  to 
e  conceived  that  a  man  of  such  bad  character,  such  extrava- 
gant opinions,  or  so  little  ability,  as  to  render  it  impossible  for 
him  to  procure  a  fictitious  quuification  could  ever  recommend 
himself  to  a  constituency.  A  very  clever  man,  however  needy  or 
however  unprincipled,  would  know  his  own  interests  better  dian 
to  defraud  his  patron.  But  a  man  who  was  unprincipled  and 
stupid  too,  would,  in  all  probability,  never  find  one.  No  man, 
therefore,  was  likely  to  be  kept  out  of  Parliament  for  want  of  a 
qualification  who  is  likely  to  get  into  it  now  the  necessity  is  abo- 
lished. While,  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  take  the  man  who  has 
his  bond  fide  JSSOO  a  year,  does  any  one  suppose  that  such  a 
sum  as  that  places  him  beyond  temptation?  Turn  it  which 
way  we  like,  it  will  be  seen  that,  in  the  present  day,  it  was  a 
machine  which  had  ceased  to  work,  and  as  a  stumbUng-block 
to  men  of  superfine  fastidiousness,  we  are  heartily  glad  of  its 
removal. 

Both  the  above  measures  are  marks  of  a  liberal,  practical,  and 
progressive  spirit  in  the  (Government  which  passed  tnem — a  proof 
that  they  are  honestly  endeavouring  to  understand  the  period,  to 
test  the  reality  of  laws  and  customs,  and  to  make  the  task  of  Con- 
servatism easier  by  relieving  it  of  useless  burdens.  Of  the  other 
domestic  measures  passed  by  Government  in  the  Session  of  1858, 
it  may  be  sufficient,  perhaps,  to  mention  the  names  in  order  to 
remind  our  readers  of  the  truly  energetic  and  practical  character 
of  the  Ministers  which  compose  it.  The  Chancenr  Procedure 
Amendment  Act ;  the  Sale  and  Transfer  of  Land  BUl  in  Ireland ; 
the  Irish  Civil  Bills  Act  Amendment  Bill;  the  MetropoUtan 
Local  Management  Act  Amendment  Bill ;  the  Scotch  Universi- 
ties Bill  \  and  though  last,  not  least,  the  Medical  Practitioners  Bill, 
— ^were  universally  acknowledged  to  be  sound  and  useful  measures, 
and  were  all  carried  by  Government  after  the  Easter  recess,  in 
spite  of  frequent  embarrassments  created  by  a  fretful  Opposition. 
Under  the  head  of  Colonial  Legislation  we  place  the  India  Bill, 
and  the  Bill  establishing  the  new  colony  of  British  Columbia. 
Here,  again,  we  need  do  little  more  than  remind  our  readers  of 
the  rare  abilities  displayed  by  Lord  Stanley  in  his  conduct  of  the 
India  Bill  through  committee.  They  elicited  general  admiration. 
His  complete  information  on  the  subject,  his  promptitude  in 
debate,  and  his  unwearied  assiduity  throughout,  won  golden 
opinions  from  both  friend  and  foe ;  and  whatever  may  be  thought 
of  other  men,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  retirement  of 
Lord  Stanley  from  his  present  position  would  be  felt  as  a  grievous 
loss.    The  importance  of  our  new  colony,  and  the  general  good 
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policy  of  the  provisionB  which  regulate  its  establishmoit,  are 
denied  by  no  one.    We  again  appeid  to  the  leading  journal : — 

''  It  is  reported  on  good  authority  that  the  whole  course  of  the  Fraser 
River  up  to  its  source  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  contains  rich  deposits  of 
gold,  and  that  the  tributary  streams  are  no  less  abundant  in  metallic 
wealth.  The  gold  covers  an  extent  of  territory,  if  these  reports  be  true^ 
which  will  make  British  Columbia  the  most  important  gold-producing 
region  in  the  world.  All  these  thiogs  point  to  the  speedy  prosperity  of 
the  British  territory  on  the  Western  coast,  containing  as  it  does  some  of 
the  finest  harbours  in  the  world,  with  a  fertile  bou,  a  healthy  climate, 
winters  less  severe  than  was  anticipated,  and,  above  all,  mineral  wealth  to 
which  there  seems  no  bound.  Every  one  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
British  Columbia  must  do  justice  to  the  exertions  of  Sir  £.  Lytton,  who 
has  organized  the  staff  of  officials  and  improvised  a  fair  government  with 
praiseworthy  readiness." 

The  same  writer  proceeds  to  say^  with  remarkable  significance^  that 
'' Australia  will  probably  not  recover  during  this  century  from 
the  evils  inflicted  by  Lord  John  BusselPs  and  Earl  Grey^s  admi* 
nistration  with  respect  to  the  sale  of  land;''  adding  that  the  diffi- 
culty is  already  beginning  to  be  felt  in  Columbia^  and  leaving  ua 
to  draw  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  take  its  manage* 
ment  out  of  present  hands  and  transfer  it  to  the  statesmen 
aforesaid. 

In  the  present  Session  the  Government  have  continued  to  dis^i 
play  the  same  administrative  abilitv.  Their  two  law  Bills^  espe-» 
cially  the  bill  introduced  by  the  Solicitor-General  to  facilitate  the 
transfer  of  landed  estates^  require  no  encomium  from  us.  They 
are  directed  against  imperfections  in  our  bankruptcy  and  real 
property  law^  on  which  legislation  has  long  been  urgently  re- 
quiredj  and  deal  with  them  in  a  liberal  and  philosophic  spirit. 
The  Lord  Chancellor's  Bill>  abolishing  the  distinction  between 
bankrupts  and  insolvents^  is  a  great  simplification  of  the  law ; 
and  the  mitigation  of  imprisonment  for  debt^  for  which  it  also 
provides^  will  be  hailed  as  a  welcome  concession  to  the  general 
feeling  of  the  public ;  while  another  excellent  feature  which  it 
presents  is  the  reduction  of  expenditure  by  the  parties  concerned, 
which  at  present  forms  so  unpleasant  an  element  in  this  particular 
department  of  the  administration  of  justice.  The  Sill  of  Sir 
Hugh  Cairns,  as  our  readers  well  know,  provides  for  that  secu- 
rity of  titles  to  landed  estates  which  has  long  been  desiderated, 
but  which  no  previous  Government  has  been  able  or  willing  to 
undertake.  Both  these  measures  were  discussed  more  fully  in  our 
account  of  the  Session  for  the  month  of  February.  Their  general 
breadth  and  utility,  as  well  as  the  singularly  able  and  luminous 
■peech  in  which  the  Solicitor-General  explained  his  plan  to  the 
House,  tended  very  greatly  to  confirm  and  extend  the  favourable 
impression  which  Government  had  previously  created. 

Mr.  Walpole's  Lunacy  Bill  is  another  proof  of  the  promptitude 
with  which  Government  are  seizing  upon  social  phenomena,  and 
making  them  the  basis  of  legislation.    There  is  great  practical 
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aemse^  and  a  vise  moderation^  in  the 'scheme  of  sapemsiMi  pva^ 
posed  by  him,  which,  avoiding  that  pnblicitj  which  so  often 
aggravates  the  patient's  malady,  provides  at  the  same  time  a 
system  of  inspection  which  shall  prevent  a  recurrence  of  those 
enormities  which  have  recently  come  to  light  in  connection  with 
private  madhouses. 

The  debates  which  have  taken  place  on  the  Navy  estimates 
sufficiently  testify  that,  at  this  critical  and  anxious  period,  oar 
national  defences  are  entrusted  to  skilful  and  searching  manage- 
ment. Will  any  one  pretend  that,  at  such  a  moment  as  this,  to  lose 
the  services  of  a  Minister  who,  to  acquired  habits  of  business, 
unites  great  natural  good  sense  and  indefatigable  energy,  just  as 
he  was  getting  familiar  with  the  work  of  bis  department,  ac- 
quiring a  mastery  over  its  details  and  a  knowledge  of  its  defects, 
would  not  reach  the  magnitude  of  a  national  calamity?  We 
know  of  no  change  in  the  present  administration  of  affairs  which 
we  should  regard  with  so  much  dismay  as  the  removal  of  Sir 
John  Takington  from  the  Admiralty;  not  more  on  account  of 
his  acknowledged  competence  (for  which  see  parliamentary  de- 
bates pamm)  than  simply  because  the  substitution  of  one  man 
for  another,  the  interruption  of  concerted  plans,  the  delay  that 
must  arise  if  the  successor  adopt  a  new  system,  and  the  blunders, 
if  he  try  to  carry  out  his  predecessor's,  are  all  so  much  loss  of 
time  and  power,  so  much  waste  of  mind  and  energy,  so  much 
to  be  deducted  from  the  profits  of  our  expenditure,  and  the  pro- 
gress of  our  preparations,  as  to  fill  us  with  the  liveliest  sensations 
of  disgust  and  alarm.'^ 

Before  quitting  this  part  of  our  subject  we  must  impress  upon 
our  readers'  minds  one  great  truth  touching  the  general  relations 
which  exist  between  the  present  Administration,  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  the  country.  Assuming  that  both  sections  of  the 
British  aristocracy  are  in  their  hearts  equally  opposed  to  the  revo- 
lutionary projects  of  Mr.  Bright,  and  that  in  consequence  we  are 
equally  safe  from  a  democracy  whichever  of  the  two  be  in  power — for 
the  sake  of  argument  assuming  this  to  be  the  case — then  the  only 
thing  which  all  moderate  and  impartial  men  have  to  consider  ia 
this :  which  shows  the  greater  alacrity  in  dealing  with  the  ques- 
tions of  the  day,  and  the  greatest  deference  to  the  legitimately- 
expressed  and  sufficiently-tested  resolutions  of  public  opinion  ? 
Why,  the  entire  career  of  Lord  Derby's  second  Administration  has 
been  one  painstaking  and  most  successful  endeavour  to  give  effect 
to  such  resolutions.  Every  measure  that  we  have  as  yet  men- 
tioned was  founded  on  some  well-known  public  want  which  had 
hitherto  cried  out  in  vain ;  and  two  measures,  on  which  a  word 
or  two  remains  to  be  written,  are  even  still  better  evidence  of  the 
ministerial  desire  to  defer  to  the  decisions  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  to  redress  politicfal  grievances  in  a  cordial  and  spon- 

*  Of  the  foolish  dispute  hetween  Sir  John  Pakington  and  Captain  Car- 
negie, the  best  account  we  have  seen  is  in  the  Press  newspaper. 
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tnteoiM  spirit.  Contrast  Lord  Falmerston's  reception  of  Ihe 
chnrch«^rate  deputation  last  year  with  the  tone  of  Mr.  Walpde'a 
speech.  Contrast  the  shuffling  condact  of  'previons  Adminia« 
trations  on  this  importunate  and  clearly  unavoidable  controversy 
with  the  earnest  and  genuine  effort  to  grapple  with  it  exhibited 
by  the  present  one.  The  effort  was  unsuccessful,  and  for  the 
best  of  all  reasons.  The  time  has  gone  by  when  a  compromise 
can  be  anything  else.  Had  Lord  John  Russell,  Lord  Aberdeen,  or 
Lord  Palmerston  taken  up  the  question  in  time,  a  satisfactory  settle- 
ment might  probably  have  been  effected.  The  Derby  Grovemment 
were  bound  to  give  the  experiment  a  fair  trial,  and  they  gave  it 
one.  It  was  generally  admitted  that  Mr.  Walpole's  proposal  was 
the  best  of  which  circumstances  admitted.*  But  total  abolition 
is  what  the  anti-church-rate  party  have  set  their  heart  upon — 
and  although  it  is  not  impossible  that  in  another  House  of  Com- 
mons Government  may  succeed  in  carrying  a  measure  framed  in 
accordance  with  the  spirit  of  Sir  Arthur  Elton's  resolutions,  we 
trust  that,  having  once  gauged  the  opinion  of  the  House  on  the 
question  of  modification,  they  will  feel  themselves  relieved  from 
the  necessity  of  acting  on  that  basis  for  the  future.  The  second 
point  in  which  Government  gave  a  manifest  proof  that  their 
deliberations  were  guided  by  the  oft-repeated  judgments  of  the 
House  of  Commons  was  the  county  franchise.  To  introduce  a 
Reform  Bill  in  neglect  of  parliamentary  opinion,  they  believed, 
would  ensure  its  defeat.  This  was  the  view  generally  taken  of 
the  d£10  clause  when  the  measure  was  first  promulgated,  and  the 
T^mes  especially  designated  it ''  as  a  proof  of  the  wish  of  Minis- 
ters to  deal  with  the  question  if  not  on  very  wide,  at  any  rate,  on 
honest  and  intelligible  principles,  and  to  exhibit  a  suitable  defe- 
rence for  the  verdict  which  the  House  of  Commons  has  pro- 
nounced on  this  subject/'t  They  had  found  out  by  experience 
how  far  Lord  Palmerston  was  to  be  relied  on  as  an  auxiliary — and 
how  easily  his  repugnance  to  a  j610  franchise  gave  way  before  the 
prospect  of  embarrassing  themselves.  Under  these  cii*cum8tances 
they  frankly  announced  that  both  in  deference  to  parliamentary 
majorities,  and  in  recollection  of  party  opposition,  they  had  deter- 
mined to  make  the  £10  franchise  a  part  of  'their  Reform  Bill ;  to 
combine  with  it  such  other  provisions  as  should  develope  its 
wholesome,  and  neutralize  its  dangerous  tendencies;  and  out  of 
our  present  anomalous  representative  system  educe  something 
like  symmetry  and  stability.  Not  that  anomaly  is  necessarily  a 
bad  tning,  or  symmetry  necessarily  a  good  one.  But  the  £10 
franchise  being,  as  they  thought,  inevitable,  the  statesmanlike 
course  was  to  bring  as  much  good  out  of  it  as  possible;  and  we 
have  no  doubt  of  this  much,  at  all  events,  that  a  uniform  town 


♦  Vide  speeches  of  Lord  J.  Russell,  Sir  G.  Grey,  &c. 
t  Times,  Feb.  28. 
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and  coanty  fnmchise  of  £10  is  likely  to  remain  nndistarbed 
far  longer^  and  to  prove  in  the  end  lar  less  dangerous  to  the 
eonstitution,  than  the  feeble  and  halting  device  of  a  £20 
eonnty  and  £&  borough  qualification.  We  have,  however, 
wandered  a  little  way  from  our  point :  which  is,  that  courtesy  to 
customers  and  strict  attention  to  business  is  rather  to  be  expected 
from  a  firm  which  has  its  way  to  make  than  from  one  which 
regards  place  as  a  monopoly  and  pride  aa  a  perquisite.  The 
Mliigs^  having  now  become  to  all  intents  and  purposes  Con* 
servatives,  leave  nothing  to  their  opponents  but  their  superior 
administrative  capacity  with  which  to  oppose  their  own  great 
family  connections.  The  Whigs  can  get  on  with  measures  which 
are  not  absolutely  bad — the  Conservatives  can  only  retain  office  on 
condition  of  their  measures  being  intrinsically  good.  Let  all  the 
constituencies  lay  this  well  to  heart,  and  add  it  to  the  sum  of 
those  other  separate  recommendations  which  we  have  hitherto 
been  occupied  in  enumerating. 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  character  and  antecedents  of  those 
public  men  who  must  be  the  inevitable  successors  to  Lord  Derby 
if  removed  from  power,  and  the  nature  of  the  combination  between 
Lord  Palmerston,  Lord  John  Russell,  and  Mr.  Bright,  which  led 
to  the  present  dissolution.  We  believe  we  shall  be  able  to  show  that 
on  the  part  of  the  two  former  it  was  one  of  the  most  unprincipled 
and  most  truly  factious  proceedings  by  which  Parliament  has  ever 
been  disgraced.  Let  us  deal  with  Lord  John  Russell  first.  We 
are  contented  to  pass  over  his  various  failures  in  reform,  in  diplo- 
macy, and  in  education.  We  will  argue  as  though  the  years  1852, 
1863,  and  1855  were  blotted  from  the  centmry.  We  wiU  not 
dwell  at  length  on  his  abortive  Reform  Bill,  on  his  abortive  National 
Education  Bill ;  on  his.  desertion  of  his  colleagues  in  the  hour  of 
danger ;  or  his  duplicity  on  the  occasion  of  his  Viennese  mission ; 
when  he  consented  to  a  basis  of  negotiations  at  Vienna  which  he 
afterwards  declaimed  against  in  the  House  of  Commons  with  an 
affectation  of  surprise  and  indignation.  We  will  take  him  merely 
on  the  one  question  of  the  franehise,  and  on  that  one  particular 
part  of  it  which  is  associated  with  the  name  of  Mr.  Locke  King» 
In  1854,  then.  Lord'  John  Russell  being  the  organ  of  Lord 
Aberdeen's  Government  in  the  House  of  Commons,  introduced 
the  Aberdeen  Reform  Bill,  by  which  it  was  proposed  to  reduce  the 
county  franchise  to  £10;  and  on  that  occasion  he  expressed  him- 
self as  averse  to  a  uniformity  of  suffrage  between  the  boroughs 
and  the  counties.  The  war  intercepted  this  Reform  Bill.  The 
Crimean  winter  came  on.  Lord  John  could  not  confront  the  vials 
of  public  wrath  to  be  discharged  on  the  Coalition,  so  he  left  the 
falling  house,  like  a  wise  man,  and  waited  to  be  hailed  a  martyr. 
As  the  cry,  however,  was  a  long  time  coming,  he  found  it  better  to 
take  office  once  more ;  and  it  was  while  he  was  Colonial  Secretary 
to  Lord  Palmerston  that  he  undertook  the  Viennese  mission,  which 
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added  so  little  to  his  reputation,  and  once  more  drove  him  out  of 
office.  He  now  kept  quiet  for  a  little  while,  brooding  over  his 
wrongs,  and  his  two  ejections  from  office,  once  as  a  superior,  and 
once  as  a  subordinate,  by  the  now  triumphant  Lord  Palmerston, 
Like  the  Lay  Abbot  of  Mamey,  ''he  counted  his  boroughs,  con- 
sulted his  cousins,  and  muttered  revenge."  The  Session  of  1857 
came  round,  and  with  it  the  inevitable  Mr.  Ix)cke  King.  But  this 
time  he  found  Lord  John  Russell  in  virtual  opposition.  He  in- 
troduced  his  Bill  for  establishing  uniformity  of  suffirage  in  the 
towns  and  counties;  and  what  did  the  noble  Lord  say  then? 
Why,  great  part  of  his  speech  is  substantially  identical  with  that 
delivered  by  Lord  Stanley  in  reply  to  himself  on  the  21st  of 
March  last !  He  had  discovered  that  his  objections  to  uniformity 
of  franchise  in  1854  had  no  foundation.  He  had  discovered  that 
the  Chandos  Clause  had  destroyed  the  principle  for  which  he  had 
been  contending,  and  that  the  difference  between  the  occupancy 
franchise  and  the  freehold  franchise  could  no  longer  be  recognized 
as  the  constitutional  distinction  hetween  town  and  county.  Mr. 
Locke  King's  Bill  not  only  said  nothing  about  any  reduction  of 
the  borough  franchise,  but  was  expressly  entitled  a  Bill  for  esta- 
blishing its  identity  with  that  of  the  counties ;  so  that  not  even  the 
bare  shadow  of  an  excuse,  of  which  Lord  Palmerston  afterwards 
availed  himself,  a  point  we  shall  presently  notice,  remained  to 
Lord  John  Russell.  He  expressly  stated  that  he  had  given  up  all 
hopes  of  a  comprehensive  measure  from  Government,  and  that  he 
voted  for  Mr.  Locke  King's  Bill  as  an  isolated  improvement,  and 
approved  of  uniformity  of  suffrage  as  an  independent  principle. 
Yet  this  is  the  statesman  who  in  1859  has  the  incredible  assur* 
ance  to  rise  in  his  place,  and  with  many  professions  of  attachment 
to  the  constitution  of  this  country  declare  that  he  cannot  tolerate 
a  Ministry  who  have  recommended  uniformity  of  suffrage.  What 
then  I  Has  the  Chandos  Clause  been  repealed  ?  or  does  the  noble 
Lord's  superhuman  sagacity  enable  him  to  detect,  in  uniformity  of 
suffrage,  qualified  by  numerous  provisions,  a  lurking  peril,  from 
which  the  naked  pnnciple  was  exempt  ?  That  there  may  be  no 
mistake  about  the  matter,  we  quote  the  noble  Lord's  own  words : — 

*^  In  fact,  I  found  that  the  objection  which  I  made  on  a  previouB  occasion 
— and  which  I  think  could  be  maintained,  as  far  as  relates  to  our  ancient 
constitution — ^namely,  that  the  franchise  in  counties  was  a  franchise  by 
tenure,  while  that  in  boroughs  was  a  franchise  by  rating — ^that  the  ground 
had  been  completely  taken  away  by  the  consequence  of  an  amendment,  « 
which  was  introduced  into  the  Reform  Bill  by  the  present  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, who  introduced  the  clause  known  as  the  Chandos  Clause,  which  in- 
stituted occupancy  as  a  qualification  for  county  voters." 

Thus  the  noble  Lord,  although  the  objection  "  could  be  main* 
tained  as  regards  our  ancient  constitution,''  considered  the  Chandos 
Clause  quite  sufficient  to  destroy  all  its  practical  efficacy — exactly 
Lord  Stanley's  argument. 
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Bat  he  goes  on  : — 

^  I  think  that  no  one  who  is  disposed  to  entrust  the  elective  franchise  to 
the  occupier  of  jSlO  houses  in  towns  can  object  to  its  enjoyment  by  those 
who  enjoy  such  houses  in  the  country ;  because  the  occupant  of  a  £\0 
house  in  the  country  is  generally  a  person  of  greater  intelligence  and  mora 
property  than  the  tenant  of  a  similar  house  in  a  borough.** 

Exactly  our  own  argument. 

Now  let  our  readers  refer  to  his  language  on  the  21st  of  March, 
and  ask  themselves  honestly  if  this  is  a  politician  who  deserves  to 
be  restored  to  power,  or  accepted  as  their  leader  by  an  assembly  of 
English,  gentlemen.  He  there  maintains  that  to  take  away  the 
difference  between  towns  and  counties  will  lead  to  electoral  districts, 
that  electoral  districts  would  be  *^  a  total  subversion  of  the  existing 
representative  system/'  that  uniformity  of  franchise  is  the  chie^ 
the  great  principle  of  the  Bill  which  he  is  opposing — ^and  finally 
concludes  with  the  remark,  that  as  he  had  defended  the  Beforn. 
question  when  he  was  young,  he  would  not  desert  it  when  he  was 
old.  What  a  pity  the  noble  Lord  did  not  think  of  all  this  in  1857, 
and  so  spare  his  noble  friend  Lord  Falmerston  the  mortification  of 
being  saved  by  the  Tories.  What  a  pity  he  did  not  think  of  in« 
quiring  why  the  Chandos  Clause,  which  ^'  destroyed  the  difference 
between  towns  and  counties, ''  had  not  brought  electoral  districts 
already.  What  a  pity  he  devoted  so  much  good  argument  to 
prove  that  essential  differences  existed  between  the  townsman 
and  countyman,  which  would  prevent  this  result  from  ensu« 
ing  in  spite  of  the  assimilation  of  the  franchise.  As  we  read 
that  memorable  speech  of  1857,  we  see  not  only  that  Lord 
Stanley's  reply  to  its  noble  author  in  1859  was  not  original,  but 
that  we  too  nave  been  anticipated  in  our  remarks  upon  the  last- 
mentioned  topic.  Those,  in  fine,  who  wish  to  answer  the  noble 
Lord's  speech  of  1859,  need  do  no  more  than  learn  by  heart  his 
oration  of  1857,  and  those  who  wish  to  answer  his  oration  of 
1857,  need  only  learn  by  heart  his  speech  of  1859.  This,  then,  is 
how  the  matter  stands.  He  held  one  opinion  in  1852,  and 
changed  it  in  1854  to  accommodate  himself;  changed  it  again  in 
1857  to  annoy  Lord  Falmerston,  and  in  1859  went  back  again  to 
the  creed  of  1854  to  turn  out  Lord  Derby.  Yet  this  is  the  man 
whose ''  consistent"  devotion  to  Reform  is  paraded  ad  nauseam  ;  who 
brags  forsooth  of  defending  it  when  young  and  not  deserting  it  when 
old ;  and  expects  that  such  stale  theatrical  tricks,  such  toast-and- 
water  inspiration,  such  a  crazy  assumption  of  the  grand  air  asthis, 
can  blind  the  British  people  to  the  triple  tergiversation  which  his 
actual  history  exhibits  7  We  protest  from  our  hearts  that  till  we 
examined  the  evidence  anew,  w^e  had  no  conception  of  the  depths 
of  moral  degradation  to  which  bis  Lordship  had  fallen.  We  knew 
his  last  retirement  from  office  had  been  attended  with  ignominious 
circumstances :  we  did  not  know  at  what  sacrifice  of  trutbfolnesa 
he  had  sought  to  recover  his  position. 
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Nor  is  this  all.  If  we  waive  all  considerations  of  the  past, 
and  indulge  ourselves  by  supposing  for  a  moment  or  two,  that 
Lord  John  Russell  had  any  faith  in  his  present  professions, 
the  cup  of  charity  is  dashed  from  our  lips  the  moment  we 
examine  the  facts.  There  could  be,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  very 
truly  said,  no  doubt  whatever,  that  if  the  Government  Reform 
Bill  had  gone  into  committee.  Lord  John  would  have  been  master 
of  the  situation,  and  able  to  carry  with  ease  the  amendments  ex- 
pressed in  his  resolution ;  but  that  if  the  Bill  were  rejected  in  its 
entirety,  it  might  be  very  long  before  another  such  opportunity 
occurred.  When,  therefore,  we  find  the  noble  Lord  declining  to 
take  the  road  which  led  more  directly  to  the  realization  of  the 
views  he  had  propounded,  and  taking  another  one  which  led  to  it, 
if  at  all,  by  a  very  circuitous  route,  it  is  difficult  to  escape  the 
conclusion  that  the  realization  of  these  views  must  have  been 
subordinate  to  some  other  object.  It  was  not  necessary  to  throw 
back  the  whole  question  of  Reform  for  another  twelvemonth,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  ''disfranchisement"  (?)  of  the  borough 
freeholders,  to  insure  the  reduction  of  the  borough  franchise,  and 
to  avert  that  shocking  principle  of  uniformity.  It  becomes 
clear,  that  these  were  only  pretexts  for  an  unusual  mode  of  oppo- 
sition of  which  the  true  explanation  must  be  sought  elsewhere. 
To  complain  of  the  imputation  of  motives  in  such  a  case  as 
this  seems  childish.  When  the  alleged  motive  of  an  action  is 
manifestly  inconsistent  with  facts,  we  must  either  conjecture 
some  other  motive,  or  presume  the  agent  to  be  fatuous.  If 
Lord  John  did  not  move  his  resolution  from  the  simple  desire  of 
improving  the  Government  measure — and  that  he  could  not  have 
done  so  we  have  already  proved  beyond  dispute — and  if  he  is  too 
clever  a  man  to  act  without  a  purpose  at  all,  are  we  not  driven  to 
impute  motives  ?  And  what  other  motives  can  there  be  except 
one  of  these  two — either,  as  is  honestly  avowed  by  Mr.  Bright  to  be 
his  motive,  to  prevent  the  settlement  of  the  question  and  keep 
it  open  for  the  sake  of  agitation,  or  to  drive  the  present  Ministry 
from  office,  which  a  victory  in  Committee  would  probably  not 
succeed  in  doing  7  No  one  attributes  to  him  the  former,  and 
yet  we  are  forbidden  to  attribute  the  latter.  Here,  in  fine, 
were  two  coi^^ses  before  him  :  one  of  which  ensured  the  adop- 
tion of  his  own  opinions,  but  not  the  infliction  of  so  deadly 
a  blow  upon  the  Ministry ;  the  other  ensured  the  infliction  of 
a  deadly  blow,  but  not  necessarily  the  adoption  of  his  own  * 
opinions.  When  he  deliberately  chose  the  latter  course  in  pre- 
ference to  the  former,  is  it  not  a  farce  for  either  himself  or  his 
friends  to  complain  of  the  imputation  of  motives  f  Whether,  in- 
dependently of  this  objection,  the  course  which  he  adopted  was 
consistent  with  the  usages  of  Parliament  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
a  moot  point,  and  one  of  the  very  highest  authorities  on  the  subject. 
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we  mean  the  late  Speaker,  Lord  Eversley,  has  expressed  himself 
decisively  in  the  negative.  Such  then  is  the  picture  of  the  modem 
patriot,  in  whose  eyes  the  same  opinions  are  one  day  constitutional 
reform,  and  another  day  destructive  revolution,  according  to  which 
suit  of  the  pack  are  trumps,  and  who  happens  to  be  eldest  hand. 

Lord  Palmerston's  conduct  is,  we  confess,  at  first  sight  leaa 
objectionable  than  Lord  John  Russell's.  He  has  that  fatal  gift  of 
bonhommie  which  has  carried  so  many  a  man  through  the  world  with 
the  reputation  of  a  fine  open-hearted  fellow,  though  he  had  no 
other  quality  to  sustain  the  part.  Possessed  of  this  capital  advan- 
tage, his  Lordship  is  not  forced  to  simulation.  He  is  cheered  for 
avowals  which  from  any  other  man  would  be  hissed,  and  is  able 
to  be  natural  with  perfect  impunity.  We  are  describing  him,  of 
course,  in  opposition.  As  a  Minister  he  presumed  too  far,  and 
received  a  sharp  lesson  in  return.  But,  after  all,  his  impertinence 
was  only  felt  inside  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  outside  public 
scarcely  changed  their  opinion  of  him  at  all.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances. Lord  Palmerston  is  a  formidable  opponent.  If  he  does 
a  dirty  action,  he  does  it  with  so  much  bravado  as  almost  to  hide 
its  true  character.  If  he  acts  from  the  lowest  party  motives,  he 
avows  them  with  such  engaging  frankness  as  almost  to  compel  our 
sympathy.  Mr.  Dickens  likened  him  to  the  comic  old  gentleman 
of  the  stage,  and  he  does  not  forget  the  choleric  ingredients  which 
belong  to  the  impersonation  when  complete ;  but  there  is  a  vast 
deal  of  method  as  well  in  his  fun  as  in  his  frankness.  He 
knows  the  value  of  both,  and  trades  on  them,  bating  one 
or  two  notorious  exceptions,  with  unrivalled  dexterity.  When 
Parliament  re-assembled  last  year  under  Lord  Derby's  Adminis- 
tration, Lord  Palmerston  made  no  secret  of  the  game  he  in- 
tended to  play.  He  commenced  at  once  with  an  incessant  and 
vexatious  opposition  to  the  passage  of  the  India  Bill,  which  waa  so 
successfully  carried  through  by  Lord  Stanley.  On  a  motion  being 
brought  forward  by  Mr.  Monsell,  condemnatory  of  the  plans  in 
relation  to  Woolwich  and  Sandhurst,  matured  by  his  own  Minister 
for  War,  Lord  Panmure,  and  adopted  as  a  Government  measure 
by  the  new  Minister,  General  Peel,  Lord  Palmerston  at  once  in- 
structed his  subordinates  to  vote  in  favour  of  the  motion ;  and 
accordingly  Sir  Benjamin  Hall,  Sir  William  Hayter,  Mr.  Baines, 
Mr.  Bouverie,  Mr.  B.  Osborne,  Mr.  Wilson,  and  Mr.  Lowe,  all  co- 
operated with  Mr.  Monsell  in  placing  the  Government  in  a  minority 
on  the  very  question  which,  had  Lord  Palmerston  remained  in 
office,  they  would  have  been  required  to  defend  I  But  after  all,  the 
conduct  of  the  present  Opposition  in  relation  to  the  county  fran- 
chise has  a  special  fascination  for  us.  It  is  there  thev  are  to  be  seen 
to  the  greatest  advantage.  There  they  have  neither  excuse  nor 
subterfuge  to  mar  the  completeness  of  their  improbity.  There  it 
is  that  they  have  stripped  off  the  last  rags  of  principle,  and  stalk 
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abroad  in  the  full  majesty  of  naked  faction.  liord  Falmerston 
has  comported  himself  throughout  in  a  characteristic  fashion.  He 
does  not  affect  the  high  constitutional  tone  of  Lord  John  Bussell. 
He  asserts,  in  a  brisk  and  confident  manner,  that  there  is  no  sort 
of  affinity  between  a  Bill  to  assimilate  the  town  and  county  fran- 
chise and  a  Bill  to  reduce  the  county  franchise  to  £10,  leaving  the 
borough  franchise  where  it  is.  Oh  dear,  no ;  it  is  a  total  mistake 
to  suppose  that  these  two  arc  the  same  measures.  HavenH  they 
got  different  titles  ?  Besides,  what  if  they  are  same,  the  Conser* 
vatives  threw  him  over  about  the  Conspiracy  Bill,  and  so  he  may 
throws  them  over  on  the  County  Franchise  Bill;  and  so,  with 
another  ''  er,  er,''  or  two,  down  he  sits  amid  applause,  and  the 
Government  are  beaten  by  fifty-eight.  Seriously,  however,  what 
are  the  facts?  Simply  these!  Mr.  Locke  King,  as  is  well 
known,  introduced  a  Bill  in  1857,  entitled ''  A  Bill  for  establishing 
Uniformity  of  Franchise  between  Counties  and  Boroughs,''  tho 
former  being  reduced  to  £10.  This  is  the  Bill  for  which,  as  above 
mentioned.  Lord  John  Russell  voted,  and  Lord  Falmerston,  with  the 
aid  of  the  Conservatives,  threw  out.  The  same  gentleman  introduced 
a  Bill  in  1858,  for  reducing  the  county  franchise  to  £10,  leaving 
the  boroughs  untouched.  It  was  treated  as  identical  with  the 
former  Bill  by  every  speaker  in  the  debate.  But  Lord  Falmerston, 
who  was  then  in  opposition,  when  appealed  to  by  the  Government 
to  co<*operate  with  them  in  defeating  it,  as  they  had  co-operated 
with  him  the  year  before,  declined  to  support  them,  on  the  grotmd 
that  it  was  not  the  same  Bill  I  We  do  not  suppose  any  man  in 
the  House  of  Commons  but  Lord  Falmerston  would  have  attempted 
such  a  barefaced  outrage  on  his  hearers'  common  sense.  But,  as 
if  conscious  himself  that  the  statement  was  rather  difficult  to  be 
swallowed,  he  hastened  to  back  up  his  refusal  by  another  reason. 
The  Tories,  said  he,  had  first  voted  for  the  Conspiracy  Bill,  and 
then  against  it.  Why  shouldn't  he,  therefore,  first  vote  against 
the  County  Franchise  Bill,  and  then  in  favour  of  it,  if  he  chose  f 
The  Tories  had  turned  him  out  by  a  sudden  change  of  doctrine. 
That  had  wiped  off  the  obligation  incurred  by  their  support  of 
him  in  1857,  and  he  was  now  free  to  practise  tne  same  manoeuvre 
against  themselves. 

This  singular  assertion  has  hardly  received  all  the  attention 
which  it  merits.  For  it  amounts  to  an  explicit  avowal  that  the 
gratification  of  personal  animosities  is  an  anterior  object  with  the 
noble  Viscount  to  the  furtherance  of  right  principles.  The  very 
boldness  of  the  declaration,  set  off  by  the  noble  Viscount's  airy 
style  and  practised  ease,  prevented  its  full  significance  being 
caught.  But  to  our  minds,  it  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
confessions  from  the  lips  of  a  late  and  an  expectant  Premier  that 
has  ever  been  heard  within  the  walls  of  Farliament.  Politics  is 
not  a  game  of  tit  for  tat.    What  high  principle  or  conscientious 
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ocmdnct  can  be  expected  from  the  party  in  general,  when  such 
doctrines  as  these  are  openly  proclaimed  by  their  leaders  ? 

We  need  hardly  remind  the  public  that  the  comparison  between 
his  own  conduct  and  that  of  the  Conservatives  on  the  occasion 
alluded  to  is  wholly  untenable.  The  attack  upon  the  Emperor 
was  an  atrocious  crime.  Government  introduced  the  Conspiracy 
Bill  to  mark  their  sense  of  it.  To  have  refused  leave  to  bring  it  in 
would  have  looked  very  like  a  studied  insult  to  oar  ally,  and  a 
most  inadequate  appreciation  of  the  crime  attempted.  But  the 
despatch  of  Count  Walewski  was  none  the  less  an  insult  to  this 
countiy,  because  we  admitted  the  guilt  of  those  who  sought  his 
roaster's  life.  In  reality  the  two  things  have  no  sort  of  connection 
with  each  other.  Because  we  did  not  wish  to  insult  another 
person,  was  that  any  reason  why  we  should  be  insulted  ourselves  ? 
Because  we  gave  leave  to  bring  in  the  Conspiracy  Bill,  were  we  to 
be  told  our  duty  by  a  Minister  of  Louis  Napoleon  7  If  the  man 
exists  who  can  prove  that  because  we  sympathised  with  the  master, 
we  were  bound  therefore  to  submit  to  the  insolence  of  the  servant, 
or  that  those  who  voted  for  the  Bill  were  guilty  of  inconsistency^  in 
wishing  that  the  despatch  had  been  answered  with  becoming  spirit, 
let  him  come  forward.  If  he  can  establish  any  connection  what- 
ever between  these  two  propositions,  he  is  a  keener  logician  than 
England  has  yet  produced. 

But  to  return  for  a  moment  to  the  Bill:  we  wonder  whether 
Lord  Palmerston  himself  is  aware  how  completely  the  speech  he 
made  in  the  month  of  June,  1858,  cuts  from  under  him  the  ground 
on  which  he  stood  in  his  speech  on  the  Bill  of  1859.  But  mark 
the  following: — He  objects  to  a  £10  county  franchise  in  the 
abstract.  He  objects  still  more  to  a  £10  county  franchise  which 
leaves  the  borough  franchise  unreduced.  Yet  one  of  these,  or 
both,  was  the  principle  of  Mr.  Locke  King's  Bill  in  1858.  Yet 
Lord  Palmerston's  reason  for  supporting  the  second  reading  was 
that  some  reduction  of  the  county  franchise  was  desirable,  and  that 
all  the  details  could  be  settled  in  Committee.  Although,  as  was 
stated  at  the  time,  Mr.  Locke  King  '^  rested  his  case  entirely  on 
the  expediency  of  assimilating  the  town  and  county  franchise,'' 
yet  still  the  noble  Viscount,  who  totally  dissented  from  this  prin* 
ciple,  thought  it  possible  to  go  into  Committee.  While  in  1859, 
though  it  was  distinctly  understood  that  the  same  changes  might 
have  been  grafted  in  the  same  way  upon  the  Bill  introduced  by 
the  present  Grovernment,  he  refused  his  assent  to  the  second 
reading.  Mr.  L.  King's  Bill  was  simply  a  Bill  for  effecting  that 
one  object,  of  which  the  noble  Viscount  disapproved ;  while  the 
ministerial  measure  contained  various  other  provisions  which  met 
with  his  Lordship's  approbation — ^yet  he  would  go  into  Committee 
on  the  first,  and  refused  to  go  into  Committee  on  the  second.  If 
he  forgot,  when  he  spoke  and  voted  on  the  Jatter,  what  he  had 
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said  and  done  on  the  former  occasion,  lie  mnst  be  a  very  reckless 
and  careless  member  of  Parliament.  If  he  remembered  it—  But 
it  is  useless  to  pursue  these  reflections.  It  is  only  miserable  to 
think  that  Englishmen  can  be  found  who  are  indifferent  to  such 
deeds;  and  that  these  latest  political  manceurres  can  leave  even 
the  slightest  chances  of  success. 

Of  Mr.  Bright  we  shall  say  but  little.  He  has  done  more  to 
destroy  his  own  popularity  than  we  could  do.  But  a  few  remarks 
on  his  most  recent  ebullitions  of  temper  may,  perhaps,  not  be 
thrown  away.  His  latest  harangues  present  three  principal 
features.  First,  an  offer  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturing  interest 
to  fight  the  aristocracy  for  the  championship.  Secondly,  a  decla^ 
ration  that  he  and  his  are  the  only  class  in  England  who  know 
anything  about  the  ^'people.''  Thirdly,  his  old  insanity  that 
property  and  intelligence  are  usurpers  in  any  scheme  of  govern- 
ment, and  that  absolute  poverty  and  ignorance  ought  to  have  sole 
dominion  over  us.  We  have  never  doubted  Mr.  firighfs  personal 
courage,  though  we  have  seen  no  proof  of  it ;  his  physique  is  no 
doubt  formidable,  and  if  he  and  the  noble  Premier  were  to  en- 
counter one  another  in  the  prize  ring,  we  suspect  the  betting 
would  be  all  Manchester  to  a  Knowslqr  serf  upon  the  Quaker. 
But,  joking  apart,  if  Mr.  Bright  really  contemplates  an  armed 
collision  with  the  landowners  he  must  guard  against  being  taken 
by  surprise.  The  progress  of  society  has  brought  round  again  in 
the  niueteenth  century  almost  as  great  a  disparity  between  the 
townsman  and  the  squire  as  existed  in  the  feudal  ages.  What 
could  the  masses  whom  Mr.  Bright  and  his  friends  shut  up  in 
their  factories  from  morning  till  night — clerks  tied  to  the  count- 
ing-house— and  masters  who  rose  from  being  clerks — ^what  could 
they  do  against  classes  familiar  with  country  districts,  and  accus- 
tomed to  the  use  of  weapons  7  We  are  now  only  supposing  what, 
of  course,  we  know  to  be  impossible,  that  the  popidation  of  this 
country  could  be  set  against  each  other  in  two  hostile  camps. 
But  the  supposition  is  ludicrous,  and  we  must  apologize  to  our 
readers  for  (Bering  them  any  arguments  deduced  from  it.  It 
conducts  us,  however,  very  naturdly  to  Mr.  Brighf  s  monstrous 
pretension  to  be  the  sole  friend  of  the  "  people.^^  Why,  who  are 
the  people  ?  If  the  people  mean  the  poor,  Mr.  Bright's  assertion 
is  capable  of  immediate  and  complete  disproof.  For,  if  he  means 
by  being  their  friend  that  he  endeavours  more  than  any  one  else 
to  promote  their  material  and  intellectual  welfare,  the  events  of 
every  day,  the  spectacles  of  our  public  meetings,  and  the  reports 
of  our  charities  proclaim  it  a  falsehood.  If  he  means  that  he 
endeavours  to  give  them  their  political  rights,  that  remark  only 
applies  to  less  than  one  moiety  of  the  people,  those,  namely,  who 
are  clustered  together  in  large  towns,  to  whom  he  would  give 
representatives  at  the  expense  of  their  brethren  scattered  over 
wider  areas.    But  robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul  is  not  being  a  friend 
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of  rdigioiii  and  robbing  the  county  to  pay  the  town  is  not 
being  a  friend  of  the  people.  Independently  of  which  we  must 
recollect  that  the  '^peoplei^'  when  enfranchised^  representedj  and 
balloted  according  to  the  most  improved  principle,  would  still  be  at 
the  mercy  of  the  millocracy,  which  is  not  famous  for  exercising  its 
rights  with  less  rigour  than  the  squirearchy.  Let  the  sceptical 
reader  pay  a  visit  during  the  present  election  to  half-a-dosen 
manufacturing  towns,  and  note  what  he  will  hear  of  the  ^'  screw  ** 
being  put  on  their  workmen  by  the  leading  employers  of  the 
place  I  But  if  by  the  word  ''  people ''  is  not  meant  the  poor,  then 
what  is  ?  The  middle  classes  ?  Then  why  is  Mr.  Bright  so  fierce 
ag^ainst  a  reform  which  was  generally  allowed  to  be  a  Bill  for  the 
middle  classes  ?  The  fact  is,  Mr.  Bright  himself  attaches  no 
definite  idea  to  the  word  '^  people.^'  But  he  knows  it  has  a  good 
claptrap  sound,  and  he  uses  it  accordingly.  But,  for  a  knowledge 
of  the  real  habits  of  the  people,  we  will  back  the  clergy  and 
gentry  of  a  single  county — ^village  and  borough  together — against 
the  whole  roillowners  of  the  kingdom.  We  now  come  to  his  third 
great  fact,  which  is  this,  that  whereas,  of  the  population  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  three-fourths  are  Liberal  and  one-fourth  Con* 
servative,  they  are  represented  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  the 
proportion  of  about  five  to  four.  Now,  granting  his  premisses — 
which  we  utterly  repudiate  all  the  same— for  the  sake  of  argument^ 
this  is  still  just  one  of  those  plausible  pieces  of  sophistry  to  which 
Mr.  Bright  is  so  addicted.  Clearly,  it  is  no  use  for  a  man  to  be 
represented  at  all,  if  his  repi*esentative  has  practically  no  voice. 
But,  taking  the  words  Conservative  and  Liberal  in  Mr.  Bright'a 
sense,  if  they  were  represented  as  he  would  have  them,  the  Con* 
servatives  would  have  no  voice — ^that  is  to  say,  one-fourth  of  the 
population  would  not  only  not  be  represented  according  to  its 
numbers,  but  would  not  be  represented  at  all.  Mr.  Bright,  of 
course,  would  say  that  this  was  not  to  be  lamented.  He  openly 
states  that  there  is  an  inherent  natural  claim  in  mere  numbers  to 
rule  over  the  minority,  who  have  no  other  claim  to  attention  than 
the  artificial  ones  of  property  and  education.  But  we  have  a  still 
better  opinion  of  the  people  than  Mr.  Bright  has,  and  we  do  not 
believe  for  a  moment  that  they  themselves  are  in  favour  of  any 
such  unpractical  absurdities. 

We  have  now  completed  our  proposed  task  of  summing  up  what 
the  Conservative  Government  has  done  to  deserve  the  confidence 
of  the  country,  and  of  exposing  the  real  characters  of  those 
statesmen  upon  whom  the  country  must  fall  back,  if  Lord  Derby 
is  forced  to  retire.     Let  every  !cnglish  elector  ask  himself  this 

Juestion  in  all  honesty  and  conscientiousness,  whether  it  be  really 
esirable  to  dismiss  practical  administrators,  such  as  the  present 
Government  have  proved  themselves,  for  the  sake  of  bemg  go- 
verned by  statesmen  like  a  Clarendon,  a  Russell,  or  a  Palmerston  ? 
We  are  no  pditical  enthusiasts.     Unhappily,  the  present  state  of 
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politics  is  not  such  as  to  prodnce  them.  We  are  not  blind  to  the 
past  errors  of  the  Tory  party.  We  are  very  well  aware  that 
they,  too,  have  forfeited  their  pledges^  remodelled  their  opinions^ 
and  disappointed  their  supporters  ere  now.  But  political  conver*- 
ftions  are  of  two  kinds.  The  Minister  who  merely  does  what  he 
knows  some  one  else  must  do,  has  a  defensible  ground  of  action, 
however  much  he  may  privately  disapprove  the  thing  done.  The 
world  will  not  stand  still  to  accommodate  his  individual  opinions. 
If  he  be  a  practical  statesman,  and  not  a  mere  closet  one,  he  will 
often  accept  an  opportiinity  of  carrying  some  distasteful  but  inevi«- 
table  measure,  under  the  honest  conviction  that  he  may  carry  it 
with  less  injury  to  those  general  principles  of  his  creed  than  his  oppo- 
nents would.  In  the  second  place,  if  a  man  make  some  great  sacrifice 
to  prove  the  sincerity  of  his  conduct,  of  which  many  bright  examples 
are  to  be  found  in  English  history,  both  old  and  recent,  there  is  no 
more  to  be  said  upon  the  matter.  The  first  hypothesis  we  have 
mentioned  will  obviously  be  confined  in  its  application  to  Govern- 
ments ;  the  second  is  of  general  application,  and  may  suit  equally 
the  man  who  loses,  or  the  man  who  never  seeks,  power,  in  conse* 
quence  of  his  political  creed.  But  the  man  to  whom  neither 
hypothesis  is  applicable ;  who  is  urged  neither  by  any  strong  poli- 
tical necessity,  nor  by  any  strong  private  convictions;  who,  being 
out  of  office,  is  not  driven  to  action,  and  has  changed  his  opinions 
so  often  as  to  preclude  the  idea  of  his  being  much  in  earnest  about 
any ;  when  such  a  man  as  this,  setting  himself  in  opposition  to 
every  Government  that  can  be  formed,  swings  easily  between  two 
opposite  doctrines,  and  when  a  crisis  arises,  is  sure  to  be  found 
resting  upon  that  one  which  happens  to  be  most  injurious  to  his 
rivals :  when  such  a  man  as  this,  we  say,  claims  tolerance,  on  the 
ground  of  our  common  inconsistency,  we  receive  him  with  a  shout 
of  derision.  He  shuts  the  gate  of  mercy  on  himself,  and  drives 
us  by  an  exhaustive  process  to  believe  that  he  is  perfectly  con- 
sistent. The  knave;  of  course,  vrill  always  try  to  prove  that  all 
who  are  not  knaves  are  fools.  The  madman  believes  that  he  alone 
is  sane.  The  courtesan  that  all  women  are  rakes.  The  story  is  as 
old  as  mankind ;  but  the  bad  portion  of  the  species  have  not  yet 
succeeded  in  proving  that  virtue  is  only  the  successful  concealment 
of  vice,  and  that  all  are  fundamentally  the  same.  At  all  events 
there  are  wide  gradations  of  iniquity,  between  many  of  which  the 
diffjerence  in  degree  is  so  vast  as  to  become  virtually  a  difference 
in  kind.  Our  public  men  have  not  yet,  as  a  rule,  adopted  the  code 
of  Lord  John  Russell.  If  we  would  prevent  the  contagion  from 
spreading,  now  is  the  time  ta  do  so.  Let  us  declare  boldly  that 
we  will  none  of  him;  that  whatever  be  Lord  Derby's  short- 
comings, or  the  shortcomings  of  his  party,  they  are  nothing  in 
comparison  with  the  extraordinary  moral  obliquity  of  the  Whig 
leaders. 
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^  teneM  Dunarippe  tnis  te 

St  major  tandem,  parcas,  insane,  minori." 

In  conclusion^  we  must  briefly  notice  two  points^  which  the 
Opposition  have  been  making  a  great  deal  of  lately.  We  mean 
the  impolicy  of  the  dissolution,  and  the  alleged  bribery  which  the 
Conservatives  are  said  to  be  employing.  Now,  of  the  first,  no 
further  defence  is  required  than  this :  in  the  time  of  a  great  con- 
tinental war,  it  is  highly  desirable  that  the  English  Ministry 
should  speak  with  the  full  voice  of  the  English  people,  which  no 
Government  formed  out  of  the  late  House  of  Commons  could  by 
any  possibility  have  done.  In  the  next  place,  even  had  such  not 
been  the  case,  it  was  Lord  Palmerston,  who,  dissolving  in  1857  on 
a  personal  question,  compelled  a  Conservative  Ministry  to  dis- 
solve again  upon  a  broader  question.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  of 
them  that  they  should  not  endeavour  at  the  first  opportunity  to  re* 
store  the  balance  npset  by  Lord  Palmerston  so  dexterously  for  his 
immediate  ends,  so  disastrously  for  his  future  power.  The  Conserva- 
tive party  was  not  fairly  represented  by  a  general  election  which  took 
place  under  such  exceptional  circumstances.  And  if  the  present 
dissolution  be,  as  Lord  John  termed  the  threatened  dissolution  of 
last  year,  unconstitutional,  we  can  only  reply  similia  simiUlna 
cwrantwr^-one  unconstitutional  step  necessitates  another  to  redress 
it.  But,  in  point  of  fact,  all  this  class  of  objections  are  mere 
rubbish.  Both  to  strengthen  the  position  of  England  at  foreign 
courts,  as  well  as  to  give  the  Conservative  feeling  of  the  country 
fair  play,  a  dissolution  was  imperatively  caUed  for. 

In  regard  to  the  second  charge,  little  reason  as  the  Conservatives 
had  to  anticipate  any  fairness  from  their  opponents,  we  were  not 
prepared  for  the  propagation  of  such  impudent  falsehoods  as  have 
disgraced  the  columns  of  Opposition  journals,  and  soiled  the  lips 
of  Opposition  statesmen.  We  had  certainly  thought  that  the 
majority  of  the  Opposition  were  still  actuated  by  some  of  that  old 
feeling  of  honour  which  was  once  the  chaAtcteristic  of  English 
gentlemen.  We  did  not  imagine  they  would  either  propagate,  or 
permit  to  be  propagated,  such  gross  and  slanderous  attacks  as  are 
worthy  only  of  the  Satirist  in  its  worst  days ;  which  cannot  be 
refuted,  because  no  examples  are  adduced ;  which  poison  like  an 
exhalation,  and  blast  the  character  of  one-half  of  the  British 
nation  to  gratify  the  ambition  of  twenty  individuals.  We  cry 
shame  on  the  use  of  such  cowardly  and  imamous  weapons.  'Chat 
any  body  of  Englishmen  can  have  descended  to  employ  them,  we 
sincerely  trust  is  a  proof  that  they  were  driven  to  their  last 
resource,  and  that  finding  it  hopeless  to  contend  openly  against 
Government  on  the  ground  of  superior  ability  or  deserts,  the 
Opposition  has  been  forced  to  the  dastardly  practice  of  anonymous 
defamation.  We  speak  warmly  and  indignantly ;  but  the  accusa- 
tion admits  of  being  retorted  as  well  as  being  censured.    An 
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nnscnipulous  journal  in  the  interests  of  Government  would  very 
soon  enlighten  the  public  on  the  practices  of  the  Reform  Club, 
and  pointing  out  the  systematic  corruption  and  intimidation  which 
is  everywhere  being  practised  by  their  agents,  recall  their  attention 
to  what  they  seem  too  long  to  have  forgotten,  that  they  live  in  a 
glass  house,  and  had  better  not  throw  stones.  Rex  sum,  nil 
uUra  qiuero  plebeiuSf  is  the  argument  they  prefer  to  all  others,  and 
the  answer  they  expect  to  be  given  them.  We  cannot  be  quite 
so  complacent,  nor  bow  submissively,  while  one  rule  of  conduct 
is  prescribed  to  their  opponents,  and  another  permitted  to 
themselves. 

We  trust  we  have  said  enough  by  this  time  to  show  that,  even 
if  we  do  not  support  Lord  Derby  on  his  merits,  still  less  can  we 
supports  his  opponents  on  that  ground.  To  those  who  may 
happen  to  take  this  view  of  the  case,  and  consequently  be  at  some 
loss  for  a  principle  to  regulate  their  vote,  we  would  speak  as  fol- 
lows : — Make  the  restoration  of  Parliamentary  efficiency  your  sole 
object.  Examine  the  state  of  parties,  and  if  you  are  already 
convinced  that  there  is  nothing  to  choose  between  public  men^ 
give  your  vote  to  that  party  which  will  profit  most  by  it— 
give  it  to  whichever  has  the  greatest  chance  of  mustering  a 
working  majority.  There  can  be  no  doubt  which  this  party  is. 
Of  the  654  members  in  the  late  House,  the  Conservatives 
had  265.  They  must  gain  twenty  seats  at  the  very  least  in 
this  election,  so  that  we  shall  then  have  869  members  left  to 
account  for.  Let  ns  give  a  third  of  this  number  (128),  to  the 
independent  Liberals,  and  two  thirds  (246),  to  the  Whigs.  Let 
us  give  a  third  (41)  of  the  independent  Liberals  as  general  sup- 
porters of  Government,  and  two-thirds  (82)  as  general  supporters 
of  the  Whigs.  That  would  make  the  total  Government  strength 
on  a  division,  336,  and  the  total  Opposition  strength,  327.  So 
that  whatever  betides — at  the  very  worst  estimate  of  the  Grovem- 
ment  chances  which  any  man  of  sense  could  accept — parties  can 
only  be  somewhat  more  evenly  balanced  than  they  are  now ;  while 
by  a  very  slight  addition  to  the  Conservative  strength  a  working 
majority  can  be  secured.  It  can  be  secured  in  no  other  way. 
The  pure  Whigs  unit  gain  no  seats,  even  if  they  lose  none ;  but 
they  must  inevitably  lose  some,  nor  is  it  possible  that  anything 
done  at  the  present  election  can  unite  the  whole  body  of  "  Inde- 
pendents'' under  the  Whig  colours.  The  speeches  delivered  in 
the  Reform  debate  prove  this  beyond  a  doubt.  But  unless  a 
miracle  should  occur,  and  one  of  these  impossibilities  be  made  pos- 
sible, the  result  must  be  what  we  indicate.  Those,  therefore,  who 
mean  to  use  the  present  election  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  ef- 
ficiency to  Govemm^t,  no  matter  by  whom  administered,  can  only 
accomplish  their  purpose  by  voting  for  Conservative  candidates. 

Our  article  has  reached  to  a  greater  length  than  we  intended, 
but  we  can  conscientiously  say  this  of  it — ^that  if  tedious,  it  is  at 
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least  honest.  We  have  written  from  a  profound  convictbn  that  the 
kind  of  meameric  influence,  which  certain  individuala  and  their 
organs  in  the  public  press  have  together  exercised  over  the  public 
mind  for  so  many  years  past  is  gradually  deadening  all  indepen- 
dent thought,  and  all  wholesome  political  inquiry ;  that,  regarded 
from  a  political  point  of  view,  it  has  been  depriving  us  of  the  ser- 
vices of  at  least  a  third  of  the  gentry  and  middle  classes  in  carry- 
ing on  the  government  of  the  country,  without  any,  even  the 
smallest  equivalent ;  and  has  kept  Parliament  itself  in  a  state  of 
perpetual  weakness,  by  frightening  it  with  an  empty  phantom. 
Let  the  people  stand  erect,  look  the  bugbear  in  the  face,  exercise 
their  own  good  sense,  and  they  will  soon  comprehend  the  im- 
posture. They  will  find  a  vigorous  Conservative  Government  a 
wholly  different  thing  from  what  they  have  been  taught  to  believe 
it,  and  will  only  regret  that  they  so  long  deferred  its  recon- 
struction. 


THE  SESSION. 

THE    BEFORM     BILL. 


On  Tuesday,  the  29th  of  March,  Mr.  Gladstone  continued  the 
debate.  He  declared  himself  against  Lord  John  Russeirs  reso- 
lution; observing  that,  when  a  measure  was  proposed  to  the 
House  containing  some  popular  and  some  unpopular  provi- 
sions, to  pick  out  the  latter  and  make  them  the  subject  of  a 
separate  debate,  instead  of  first  deciding  on  the  general  principle 
of  the  whole  measure,  was  a  precedent  fraught  with  the  greatest 
possible  injury  to  the  working  of  the  Legislature.  He  proceeded 
to  say  that  it  was  high  time  the  promises  of  Parliament  on  this 
subject  were  redeemed,  and  that  he  therefore  would  support  the 
second  reading,  although  he  objected  no  less  than  others  to  the 
uniform  franchise,  the  non-reduction  of  the  borough  franchise, 
and  the  transference  of  the  votes  of  borough  freeholders  from 
the  counties  to  the  boroughs.  There  was,  however,  he  added, 
one  feature  in  the  Government  Bill  of  which  he  cordially  ap- 
proved, and  which,  as  involving  one  clear  half  of  any  Reform 
Bill  that  could  be  introduced,  was  of  the  very  highest  importance 
—the  retention,  namely,  of  the  small  boroughs,  and  non-inter- 
ference with  the  existing  distribution  of  seats.  The  distribution 
of  seats  and  the  nature  of  the  franchise  make  up,  he  said,  the 
whole  question  of  Parliamentary  representation;  and  a  Bill  which 
dealt  satisfactorily  with  one  moiety  of  its  subject-matter,  could 
not  be  incurably  bad.    Mr.  Gladstone  then  turned  aside  to  de* 
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Inrer  a  long  eidogiom  on  the  borough  system,  and  to  ennmerate 
the  many  eminent  men  which  it  had  sent  to  Parliament,  who 
would  have  obtained  the  opportunity  of  showing  what  was  in 
th6m  in  no  other  way ;  and  he  looked  forward  with  apprehensions  . 
to  the  time  when  the  House  of  Commons  should  not  possess  a 
large  infusion  of  able  members  who  had  entered  it  when  very 
young,  and  had  ample  time  to  study  its  peculiarities.  Returning 
then  to  the  original  question,  he  expressed  his  opinion  that  Lord 
John  Russell,  if  sincerely  desirous  of  giving  effect  to  the  views 
enumerated  in  his  Resolution,  would  have  far  more  chance  of 
doing  so  if  he  allowed  the  bill  to  go  into  Committee,  than  by 
persevering  in  his  present  course.  In  the  former  case,  he  would 
come  to  the  consideration  of  those  obnoxious  provisions  with  a 
much  larger  majority  at  his  back  than  would  support  his  present 
Resolution ;  in  the  latter  case,  whether  the  Ministry  resigned  or 
not,  it  was  now  known  they  would  not  proceed  with  the  Bill,  and 
it  was  very  uncertain  how  much  time  might  elapse  before  another 
would  be  brought  in  commanding  as  much  unanimity  as  the 
present  one. 

The  irrelevant  answer  given  by  the  Times  to  Mr.  Gladstone's 
remarks  upon  the  boroughs  has  been  already  exposed.  The 
question  is,  from  what  class  of  constituencies  do  the  working 
members  of  the  House  come?  and  the  answer  is,  that  ten 
members  of  the  present  Government,  and  eleven  members  of  the 
late  Government,  are  and  were  returned  by  the  smaller  boroughs ; 
and  that  nearly  as  many  more  of  the  leading  men  in  the 
House,  who  now  represent  large  constituencies,  began  their  Par- 
liamentary career  as  the  representatives  of  small  ones.  It 
is  not,  in  fact,  either  profound  philosophers,  or  sharp  ac- 
countants that  are  required,  as  a  rule,  to  fill  the  posts  of  Govern- 
ment. But  men  who,  with  that  incentive  to  intellectual  culti- 
vation which  the  want  of  patrimony  supplies,  combine  an  early 
familiarity  with  the  world  in  its  most  extensive  sense,  and  oppor- 
tunities of  studying  human  nature  in  its  most  varied  aspects. 
The  first  requisite  in  an  English  statesman  is  a  knowledge  of  Eng- 
lish society,  which  is  hardly  gained  by  the  man,  however  worthy 
in  other  respects,  who  has  toiled  laboriously  in  one  spot  for  the 
best  years  of  his  life,  and  has  schooled  himself  to  regard  with  sus- 
picion whatever  distracts  his  ideas  from  his  daily  occupations. 
Have  the  monster  constituencies  as  yet  sent  us  one  man,  except 
Mr.  Bright,  who  has  even  approximated  to  competition  with  the 
Grahams,  the  Cardwells,  the  Lewises,  the  Pakingtons,  the  Dis- 
raelis, the  Stanleys,  the  Gladstones,  the  Estcourts,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  Palmerstons,  and  the  Ruseells,  with  whom  the  mmor  elec- 
toral bodies  have  presented  us  ?  If  the  fact  had  not  been  ques- 
tioned, we  should  have  thought  it  would  have  been  taken  for 
granted.  A  large  constituency  finds  its  own  representative,  and  a 
man  chosen  out  of  some  fifty  thousand  persons  is,  naturally. 
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inferior  to  one  eliosen  oat  of  the  entife  kingdom.  But  more  than 
that;  no  man  nominates  another  to  a  seat  in  Parliament  unless  he 
is  either  an  immediate  connection  of  bis  own,  or  has  some  Parlia- 
mentary qualifications.  But  a  large  constituency  return  a  man 
simply  because  he  lives  among  them ;  because  he  has  a  large  for* 
tune;  because  he  has  a  pleasant  face;  because  he  gives  good 
dinners;  because  he  goes  U>  chapel  every  Sunday;  because  he  has 
pretty  daughters;  because  he  asks  them;  because  he  doesn't:  or 
for  fifty  other  reasons,  all  showing  that  Jobson  is  a  good  neigh- 
bouTj  a  hospitable  host,  a  sound  Christian,  and  a  lucky  parent 
but  not  exactly  that  he  is  fit  to  administer  the  complex  machinery 
of  English  government. 

The  only  speakers  of  any  eminence  who  addressed  the  House 
after  Mn  Gladstone,  were  Mr.  Henlev,  Mr.  Roebuck,  and  Mr. 
Disraeli.  As  might  be  expected,  little  that  was  new  could  be 
added  to  the  debate  at  this  stage ;  but  Mr.  Henley  put  some  ob- 
jections to  the  Bill  with  considerable  force  and  clearness.  He  said 
that  the  county  voters  at  present  were  about  500,000,  of  whom 
100,000  voted  in  virtue  of  borough  freeholds,  and  would,  therefore, 
by  the  present  Bill,  be  withdrawn  from  the  county  constituencies ; 
that  of  the  remaining  400,000,  another  100,000  came  in  under  the 
Chandos  clause,  and  represented  the  occupancy  franchise;  and  that 
thus  the  county  constituency,  which  was  supposed  to  represent 
property  as  distmct  from  occupancy,  would  be  reduced  to  300,000. 
But  the  £10  franchise  would  let  in  800,000  occupiers,  which, 
added  to  the  100,000  already  in  existence,  would  give  an  actual 
numerical  preponderance  to  that  very  class  which  the  county  con- 
stituency was  supposed  not  to  represent.  Now,  this  statement 
looks  remarkably  well  upon  paper,  as  statistical  statements  gene- 
rally do.  But  let  us  consider  what  it  is  worth  in  practice.  la 
there  at  the  present  day  any  such  distinction  between  the  j£l0 
householder  and  the  40^.  freeholder  as  justifies  us  in  asserting  that 
the  latter  represents  property,  and  that  the  former  does  not  ?  Of 
course  he  represents  real  property,  but  that,  taken  by  itself,  is  only 
a  legal  distinction,  and  does  not  affect  the  present  point,  unless  it 
can  be  shown  also  to  affect  the  way  in  which  the  possessor  regards 
political  questions.  Now  let  us  take  the  case  of  two  men  in  a 
small  county  town  or  a  large  country  village,  of  whom  one  has  a 
4Ds.  freehold,  and  the  other  rents  a  jSIO  house.  Will  any  rational 
person  pretend  that  there  exists  between  these  two  men  any  of  those 
differences  by  which  political  opinions  are  determined?  Their 
habits,  pursuits,  and  education,  are  precisely  similar.  They  can 
have  no  distinct  interests.  Subdivide  property  as  much  as  you  will, 
you  could  not  get  below  sixty  pounds'  worth,  and  any  convulsion 
of  society  would  be  far  more  likely  to  affect  trade  and  wages  than 
the  tenure  of  a  40^.  freehold.  It  may  be  said,  that  hitherto 
the  larger  freeholders  have  controlled  the  radical  tendencies  of  the 
smaller  ones.     To  which  it  might  readily  be  answered,  that  the 
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hrger  occupiers  would  do  the  same  for  the  class  below  themselves. 
Bot  we  doubt  very  much  if  the  larger  freeholders  could  do  what  is 
here  attributed  to  them.  Freeholders  who  are  Conservatives  in 
virtue  of  their  beinff  such,  are  very  few  in  number,  and  not  to  be 
found  till  we  ascend  so  high  in  the  scale  as  to  touch  upon  those 
who  form  part  of  the  territorial  aristocracy.  Why  should  a  man 
with  £100  a  year  in  land  be  a  Conservative  ?  There  is  no  reason 
in  the  world  whv  he  should ;  or  a  man  with  half,  or  with  double, 
that  amount  either.  But  the  broad  fact  of  residence  in  a  country 
district  subjecting  men  to  some  very  tangible,  and  a  thousand 
nameless  influences  from  their  youth  up,  is  what,  in  reality,  deter- 
mines the  question  of  their  politics.  Nor  would  the  population 
of  the  small  unrepresented  towns  be  found  to  differ,  to  any  appre- 
ciable extent,  from  the  population  of  the  villages.  Differ,  they 
would,  perhaps,  to  some  extent,  but  not  to  the  extent  of  returning 
one  additional  Radical  Member  to  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
influences  which  prevail  in  the  small  boroughs  would  prevail  even 
more  strongly  in  the  small  towns  which  are  not  boroughs.  And 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  large  places  in  the  north  and  north- 
west of  England,  which  could  not  remain  long  unrepresented,  we 
repeat  our  assertion,  that  no  practical  results  would  flow  from  Mr. 
Henley^s  statistics,  however  much  thev  infringe  the  theory  of  repre- 
sentation as  settled  under  widely-different  conditions  of  society. 
The  second  point  in  Mr.  Henley's  speech  which  appears  to  require 
a  brief  comment^  is  that  which  relates  to  the  so-called  ''fancy 
franchises.^' 

^'(WelL  is  the  possession  of  £60  in  the  savings  bank,  or  any  other  sum,  a 
fair  test  by  i?hicn  you  can  say  that  the  man  among  the  working  classes 
who  does  not  possess  it  is  not  as  respectable  and  as  trustworthy  as  the  man 
who  does  1  I  do  not  say  it  is  no  test  at  all.  I  am  quite  ready  to  admit 
that  a  man  who  possesses  £60  in  a  savines  bank  may  be,  and  probably  is, 
more  respectable  than  a  man  who  has  nothing.  But  what  are  the  dream- 
stances  that  enable  one  man  to  have  it  and  another  not  to  have  it  ? — because 
that  is  the  real  point.  Is  that  investment  the  measure  of  a  man*s  pru- 
dence, self-respect,  and  is  it  a  substantial  security  ?  There  is  such  a  thing  as 
putting  childi^n  to  school.  You  haye  thousands  of  children  running  about 
the  streets  who  go  to  no  school.  A  man  with  four  or  five  children,  who  chooses 
to  let  them  run  about  the  streets^  and  who  sends  his  wife  to  work  in  a 
ftctory,  may,  if  he  is  bent  on  making  money,  put  £60  in  a  sayings  bank, 
but  he  is  not  a  more  respectable  man  than  nis  neighbour  who  sends  his 
children  to  school,  keeps  his  wife  at  home  to  do  her  duty  to  her  family,  and 
who  consequently  saves  less  money.'' 

Now,  we  cannot  help  thinking  these  remarks  unworthy  of  Mr. 
Henley's  good  sense.  No  money  criterion  can  ever  be  a  complete 
criterion ;  for  let  us  see — one  man  renting  a  £6  house  chooses  to 
let  his  children  "run  about  the  streets,'*  and  "sends  his  wife  to 
work  in  a  factory,'' — and  by  those  means  is  enabled  to  move  into 
a  d610  house — and  yet  shall  we  say  that  he  is  "  a  more  respectable 
man  "  than  his  neighbour  who  keeps  his  children  at  school  and  his 
wife  at  home,  and  is  consequently  obliged  to  put  up  with  a  £6 
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bouse  ?  Reduce  the  franehise  to  a  £6  occupancy,  and  the  same 
might  then  be  said  of  the  £4  occupier,  till  we  got  rid  of  the 
money  test  altogether.  Is  the  i£10  franchise  itself  free  from 
exactly  the  same  objections  ?  By  no  means.  Here  is  one  man 
renting  a  .£10  house,  pigging  in  the  cellar  with  his  wife  and 
children,  and  letting  out  all  the  best  part  of  it  to  lodgers.  Is  he 
to  be  considered  ^'a  more  respectable  man''  than  even  the  tenant 
of  his  own  garret  who  pays  him  3s.  6d,  a  week  ?  There  is  no 
end  to  this  mode  of  argument,  and  we  confess  the  fact  of  Mr. 
Henlejr'a  resort  to  it  makes  us  fear  he  is  not  quite  so  practieal 
a  man  as  he  is  represented. 

Mr.  Roebuck  made  a  very  clever  speech,  but  not  an  argumenta- 
tive one.  He  said  that  before  the  Reform  Bill  of  1882,  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country  was  in  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  aris- 
tocracy. That  that  measure  gave  a  share  of  it  to  the  middle 
classes,  and  that  he  now  wanted  to  extend  a  proportionate  share 
to  the  labouring  classes.  He  proceeded  to  say,  that  he  preferred 
the  present  Ministry  to  any  other  that  could  be  formed  at  the 
present  moment,  and  appealed  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
to  know  whether  the  Government  would  pledge  itself  to  accept  the 
reduction  of  the  borough  franchise,  if  such  a  proposal  should  be 
carried  in  Committee,  or  whether  they  would  feel  it  in  such  a  case 
incumbent  on  them  to  resign. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said  that  he  would  make  no 
promises  of  this  nature.  The  Bill  was  based  upon  three  chief 
principles,  of  which  he  believed  a  majority  of  the  House  were  in 
favour.  Anything  not  involving  the  violation  of  one  of  these 
the  Government  considered  open  to  discussion  in  Committee. 
But  he  declined  pledging  them  to  the  acceptance  of  any  par* 
ticular  proposition.  The  principles  of  which  he  spoke  were-^ 
First,  that  the  electors  of  the  United  Kingdom  should  be  increased 
in  number.  Secondly,  that  new  separate  constituencies,  t.  e.  new 
boroughs,  should  be  created  out  of  those  communities  whose 
wealth,  population,  and  '^  distinctive  industry "  had  greatly  in- 
creased since  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832.  Thirdly,  that  the  pre- 
sent borough  system  should  be  maintained.  Having  declared  his 
belief  that  the  majority  of  the  House  were  in  favour  of  these 
principles,  and  that  if  the  debate  had  taken  place  on  the  seoond 
reading  of  the  Bill,  the  Government  would  have  triumphed, 
Mr.  Disraeli  proceeded  to  discuss  first  the  charge  of  disfranchise- 
ment: secondly,  the  reduction  of  the  county  franchise  to  ;C10: 
and  thirdly,  the  non-reduction  of  the  borough  franchise.  With 
regard  to  the  first  point,  he  merely  pointed  out  that  disfran- 
chisement of  some  sort  was  almost  a  necessanr  accompaniment  ot 
any  Reform  Bill,  and  that  Lord  John  Russell  had  favoured  it,  in 
his  time,  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  the  present  Grovemment. 
He  maintained,  however,  that  a  provision  which  transferred  a 
man's  vote  from  a  locality  in  which  he  had  no  interest  to  that 
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in  which  he  lived  and  transacted  his  business^  was  more  like  en- 
franchisement than  disfranchisement.  On  the  subject  of  the 
county  franchise^  he  delivered  an  elaborate  argument  to  show  that 
had  they  wished  it^  the  present  Government  would  have  had  no 
chance  of  carrang  a  £20  franchise  through  the  present  House  of 
Commons.  He  traced  the  progress  of  this  question  with  great 
clearness^  from  the  rise  of  Mr.  Locke  King's  agitation  to  the 
present  time.  He  reminded  his  hearers  how  the  House  had  carried 
that  gentleman^s  motion  against  the  Oovemmeot  in  1851;  that 
Lord  John  RusselPs  measure  in  1852,  proposing  the  j£20  fran- 
chise>  was  entirely  abortive ;  that  Lord  Aberdeen's  Qovemment  felt 
it  impossible  to  avoid  proposing  the  £10  franchise;  that  Lord 
Palmerston's  Government  was  only  saved  from  defeat  upon 
Mr.  Locke  King's  motion  in  1857  oy  the  aid  of  the  Conserva- 
tives ;  and  that  the  Conservatives  were  finally  beaten  by  the  same 
gentleman  in  1858,  by  the  help  of  Lord  Palmerston.  Be- 
tween the  two  last  divisions  the  Chinese  Dissolution  had 
occurred,  owing  to  which  the  Conservatives  were  weaker  by  some 
thirty  votes  in  June^  1858,  than  they  were  in  February,  1857,  so 
that  it  was  doubtful  if  they  could  have  defeated  the  motion  even 
with  such  reinforcements  as  Lord  Palmerston  could  have  brought. 
For  in  1857,  when  Mr.  Locke  King  was  defeated,  only  thirteen 
Liberals  voted  with  the  noble  Lord,  and  in  1858,  it  was  under* 
stood  that  only  four  would  have  followed  his  example,  had  he 
chosen  to  repay  the  obligation.  Looking  these  facts  fairly  in  the 
face,  the  Oovemment,  said  Mr.  Disraeli,  did  not  see  how  they  could 
propose  anything  short  of  the  £10  franchise  with  the  slightest 
probability  of  success.  As  Lord  J<^n  Russell  had  given  in 
his  adhesion  to  that  franchise  in  1854,  and  had  spoken  more 
pointedly  in  its  favour  in  1857,  he  clearly  would  have  united  the 
whole  Liberal  party  against  a  £20  franchise:  a  combination, 
which,  not  even  the  assistance  of  Lord  Palmerston,  had  he  given 
it,  could  have  enabled  them  to  resist.  There  being  no  alternative, 
then,  but  to  propose  the  £10  franchise  in  counties,  was  it  expe- 
dient or  necessary  to  lower  the  franchise  in  boroughs,  in  order, 
either  to  enfranchise  the  working  man  on  the  one  hand,  or  to 

K event  uniformity  of  franchise  on  the  other  f  Oovemment,  said 
r.  Disraeli,  had  decided  in  the  negative.  Because  they  were 
strongly  opposed  to  the  introduction  of  working  men  as  a  class 
into  the  electoral  body,  and  conceived  that  there  was  nothing  to  be 
apprehended  from  a  uniformity  of  franchise,  to  be  compared  with 
the  danger  of  a  preponderant  democratic  element  in  the  con- 
stitution, the  effect  of  which  he  forcibly  described.  Nor  was  this 
all.  Not  only  was  the  uniformity  of  franchise,  in  his  opinion, 
innocuous  in  itself,  but  by  the  confession  of  no  less  an  authority 
than  Mr.  Bright,  it  had  a  positively  Conservative  tendency,  as 
being  calculated  to  prevent  any  farther  reduction  in  the  borough 
finnehise,  the  very  end  which  the  Government  had  in  view.    The 
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reduction  of  the  borough  franchise  thus  being  in  itself  objec- 
tionable; and  the  uniformity  of  franchise  between  towti  and 
county  being  not  only  barren  of  bad  effects,  but  pregnant  with  at 
least  one  very  good  one^  the  conclusion  against  such  reduction 
appeared  to  be  irresistible.  The  Grovernment  had,  therefore,  de- 
cided upon  carrying  out  their  intentions  with  regard  to  the 
labouring  classes  by  a  multiplication  of  qualifications  instead  of  a 
reduction  in  the  amount  of  the  existing  ones,  by  which  means  it 
was  hoped  that  all  the  more  deserving  of  the  working  classes 
would  be  brought  within  the  pale  of  the  constituency,  while  the 
bad  effects  of  an  indiscriminate  and  wholesale  admission  would 
be  avoided. 

The  division  was  taken  immediately  after  Mr.  Disraeli's  speech, 
when  the  Ministry  were  defeated  by  a  majority  of  39 — there  being 
for  the  Resolution,  830;  against  it,  291. 

After  a  careful  consideration  of  the  whole  debate,  and  especially 
of  the  comprehensive  speech  in  which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer summed  up,  we  have  come  to  the  mature  conclusion  that 
of  all  the  taunts  heaped  upon  the  Derby  Ministry,  the  charge  of 
having  attempted  to  please  everybody  in  their  Reform  Bill,  in 
total  disregard  of  any  leading  principles,  is  the  least,  merited  of 
all.  Does  any  man  in  his  senses  imagine  that  after  the  represen- 
tations of  Messrs.  Walpole  and  Henley  on  the  one  hand,  and  an 
observation  of  the  tone  of  the  public  Press  on  the  other,  Mr. 
Disraeli  could  have  doubted  that  a  Bill  such  as  that  described  by 
Sir  James  Graham  would  have  had  more  chance  of  passing  than 
his  own  7  A  j£10  county  and  £6  borough  franchise,  with  a  more 
extensive  disfranchisement  of  small  boroughs,  would  have  gained 
him  a  large  accession  of  Liberal  supporters,  without,  as  it  appears, 
alienating  any  of  his  own.  Mr.  Henley  declares  himself  favour- 
able to  the  £6  borough  franchise.  While,  as  to  the  extinction 
of  small  boroughs,  although  two-thirds  of  the  House  are  glad  at 
heart  that  the  Government  has  dared  the  odium  of  resisting  it, 
they  could  not,  for  very  shame,  have  refused  to  support  them  in 
promoting  it.  It  seems  to  us,  then,  that  Government  had  framed 
their  bill  on  philosophic  principles.  That  both  in  giving  the  occu- 
pancy franchise  to  counties  and  in  establishing  uniformity  between 
counties  and  boroughs,  they  were  doing  away  with  distinctions,  of 
which  the  meaning  had  departed  and  the  unpopularity  remained ; 
that  in  maintaining  the  borough  franchise  at  xlO,  and  granting, 
instead  of  a  reduction,  the  savings-bank  and  other  franchises, 
they  were  uniting  in  the  best  possible  manner  the  prevention  of 
democratic  ascendancy  with  the  satisfaction  of  legitimate  popular 
claims;  and  that  in  preserving  the  smaller  constituencies  they 
shewed  themselves  thoroughly  alive  to  the  spirit  of  the  British 
constitution,  and  the  fearful  danger  impending  over  it  by  the 
removal  of  every  representative  element  tending  to  soften  the  col- 
lision between  the  two  great  antagonistic  parties  of  this  country. 
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"  If/'  says  the  Times,  "  Goverament  had  transferred  thirty  members 
from  the  boroughs  to  the  manufacturing  towns,  and  had  granted 
the  £6  borough  franchise,  these  concessions  would  have  taken  the 
sting  out  of  Lord  John  KusselFs  resolution/'  No  doubt  they 
would.  But  we  are  quite  sure  such  is  not  the  kind  of  legislation 
which  the  Times  would  sincerely  recommend.  These  two  conces- 
sions would  have  involved  the  admission  of  two  principles,  both  of 
which  the  Government  repudiate,  and  both  of  which,  in  half  a 
dozen  years,  would  have  required  still  further  development.  If 
the  smaller  boroughs  are  to  be  disfranchised  as  fast  as  their  Mem- 
bers are  required  for  the  rising  communities  of  the  north,  the 
doctrine  that  they  represent  separate  interests,  which  cannot  be 
either  justly  or  safely  swamped,  is  entirely  ignored;  and  their  com- 
plete elimination  from  the  constituency  can  only  be  a  question  of 
time.  So  with  regard  to  the  borough  franchise.  If  that  were 
lowered  to  £6,  it  would  soon  be  lowered  to  £4,  and  so  on,  to  the 
bottom  of  the  scale.  We  are  not  disciples  of  finality.  But  we 
think  two  or  three  times  in  a  century  is  quite  often  enough  to  re- 
arrange the  representative  system.  But  such  changes  as  we  have 
here  been  considering  would  require  renewal  at  least  every  ten  years 
till  nothing  more  was  left  to  change. 

THE    DISSOLUTION,   AND    MINISTERIAL   EXPLANATIONS. 

On  Monday,.  April  4,  Ministers  made  their  statement  in  both 
Houses,  explanatory  of  the  course  they  intended  to  pursue  in  con- 
sequence of  the  Government  defeat.  In  the  House  of  Lords,  Lord 
Derby,  after  a  somewhat  bitter  survey  of  the  progress  of  Parlia- 
mentary Government  since  1846,  candidly  admitted  that  the  vote 
by  which  the  Protectionists  turned  out  Sir  R.  Peel  was  a  mis- 
take, and  proceeded  to  comment  on  the  conduct  of  the  Opposition 
in  the  late  debate,  which  he  did  in  no  measured  terms.  He  was 
especially  severe  upon  Lord  John  Kussell,  although  he  practi- 
cally said  nothing  worse  of  him  than  Mr.  Gladstone  had  said  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  in  less  open  but  if  possible  more 
damaging  words.  The  right  hon.  gentleman,  the  Member  for 
the  University  of  Oxford,  drew  a  most  elaborate  picture  of  the 
noble  Lord's  conduct.  He  placed  it  in  every  possible  light ;  he 
hovered  fondly  about  it,  giving  a  parting  stroke  here,  and  a 
finishing  touch  of  black  there;  he  brought  it  out  into  such  bold 
relief  that  the  merest  novice  in  Parliamentary  strategy  had  its 
name  trembling  on  his  lips:  but  when  he  had  done  that  he 
stopped.  It  was  not  for  him  to  say  what  the  picture  represented. 
If  his  hearers  did  not  recognize  it  he  was  not  going  to  enlighten 
them.  The  effect  of  this  aposiopesis  was  infinitely  more  telling 
than  the  straightforward  attack  of  Lord  Derby,  with  the  addi- 
tional advantage  of  giving  no  opening  to  the  adversary.  But 
Lord  Derby,  who  spoke  in  the  tone  of  a  man  who  felt  that  he 
Jiad  niet  with  unfair  treatment,  was  in  no  humour  for  miiicing 
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matters.  He  did  not  indulge  in  any  of  his  customary  witticisms^ 
but  went  straight  to  the  mark,  and  expressed  himself  in  an  un- 
faltering strain  of  bold  and  spirited  indignation  throughout  his 
speech.  He  alluded  to  the  difficulties  uuder  which  Government 
had  accepted  office :  to  the  hopes  he  had  entertained  that  Mini- 
sters^ by  their  diligence  in  public  business  and  the  approbation 
which  had  attended  their  efforts  at  practical  improvement^  had 
secured  for  themselves  a  fair  hearing  whenever  the  question  of 
Reform^  which  they  had  inherited,  and  not  originated,  should 
demand  a  settlement  at  their  hands.  That  under  these  circum- 
stances the  Government  measure  should  have  been  encountered 
by  a  successful  effort  to  intercept  that  fair  hearing,  that  a  majo- 
rity should  have  been  found  to  support  Lord  John  Russell  in 
refusing  even  to  discuss  the  principles  of  a  Bill  brought  in  by  his 
Administration,  he  could  not  help  considering  equivalent  to  a 
declaration  that  the  House  was  impatient  of  their  rule,  and  bad 
no  confidence  in  their  wisdom.  Considering,  therefore,  the  con- 
ditions under  which  the  present  House  of  Commons  was  elected, 
Ministers  had  determined  that  an  appeal  to  the  people  was  pre- 
ferable either  to  a  resignation  without  the  prospect  of  any  per- 
manent Cabinet  to  succeed  them,  or  to  remaining  in  office  to  ''do 
the  bidding ''  of  the  Opposition,  a  phrase  on  which  his  lordship 
was  particularly  sarcastic.  He  denied  that  the  issue  now  before 
the  public  was  whether  the  Government  Reform  Bill  was  a  good 
one  or  a  bad  one,  or  even  whether  this  or  that  Ministry  was  the 
better  one  at  the  particular  moment;  but  whether  the  system 
of  small  parties  able  to  combine  for  purposes  of  destruction^  but 
not  for  purposes  of  Government,  was  or  was  not  to  continue. 

Lord  Granville,  who  replied  to  Lord  Derby,  objected  to  the  tone 
which  the  noble  Earl  had  adopted  in  speaking  of  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell, and  reminded  the  Premier  that  his  own  party  had  not  scrupled 
to  avail  themselves  of  combinations  which  he  now  stigmatised  as 
factious  when  it  suited  his  purpose.  He  rejoiced  that  the  old 
party  system  was  broken  up,  and  did  not  believe  that  Parliament 
would  suffer  from  the  loss  of  it. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  the  debate  took  substantially  the 
same  turn.  Mr.  Disraeli  spoke  with  much  greater  brevity  than 
Lord  Derby.  He,  too,  alluded  to  the  anarchical  condition  of  Par- 
liament  at  the  present  day,  and  to  the  humiliating  position  in 
which  Government  had  been  placed  this  session  on  more  than  one 
occasion  prior  to  the  Reform-bill  debate;  but  he  added,  subse- 
quently, that  not  even  so  would  the  (Government  have  £slt  it  neces- 
sary either  to  resign  or  to  dissolve,  had  not  the  vote  of  the  Oppo- 
sition come  to  them  in  the  shape  of  a  direct  vote  of  censure.  If 
Government,  he  said,  had  been  beaten  on  the  second  reading  of  the 
Bill,  after  a  fair  discussion  of  its  merits,  he — ^and  he  was  speaking 
in  the  name  of  all  his  colleagues — would  not  have  considered  it 
equivalent  to  an  expression  of  want  of  confidence;  but,  being  met 
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by  a  domineering  assertion,  that  the  House  would  not  even  listen 
to  the  Government  on  the  subject,  they  had  no  alternative  but  to 
regard  the  event  in  that  light. 

Lord  Palmerston  did  not  see  the  necessity  for  a  dissolution^ 
which^  he  thought,  in  the  present  state  of  foreign  affairs,  a  very 
unadvisable  step.  He  did  not  see  that  the  vote  of  the  Opposition 
was  equivalent  to  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence.  On  the  subject 
of  parties,  the  noble  Viscount  said  that  no  Ministry  could  now 
expect  a  majority  to  support  them  upon  every  occasion.  That, 
since  the  Reform  of  1 88^,  no  Ministry  could  hope  to  carry  on  the 
Government  for  twelve  months  upon  that  system ;  and  that,  even 
before  that  period,  it  had  not  invariably  obtained  a  majority.  He 
hoped  Government,  however,  as  they  had  resolved  upon  the  step, 
would  lose  no  time  in  carrying  it  into  effect. 

Lord  John  Russell  gave  his  own  programme  of  Reform,  which 
was — a  £10  franchise  in  counties,  a  £6  franchise  in  boroughs, 
and  the  transference  of  thirty  seats,  from  the  latter,  to  the  large 
manufiacturiug  communities  and  larger  counties. 

Mr.  Bright  and  Mr.  HorsmaU  concurred  in  approving  of  the 
dissolution. 

A  few  observations  are  suggested  by  the  above  remarks.  In 
the  first  place,  we  are  not  surprised  at  the  interpretation  which 
Government  have  placed  upon  Lord  John's  resolution,  although  it 
is  possible  that  all  those  who  voted  for  it  did  not  see  it  in  the  same 
light.  There  is  a  great  difference  between  a  man  telling  us  he 
will  have  nothing  to  say  to  our  proposals,  unless  we  agree  to  such 
and  such  provisions  antecedently,  and  his  finally  refusing  those 
proposals  after  a  patient  consideration.  The  one  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding wears  a  dictatorial  aspect,  to  which  nobody  would  submit, 
if  he  could  help  it ;  the  other  shows  that  our  opponent  has  a  re- 
spect for  our  position,  though  he  eventually  finds  himself  unable 
to  agree  with  us.  The  one  is  the  act  of  a  superior,  the  other  of 
an  equal ;  and  had  the  Government  pretended  not  to  see  it  in  this 
light,  they  would  only  have  been  ridiculed  instead  of  being  abused. 
In  the  next  place,  we  must  candidly  say  that  neither  the  Govern- 
ment nor  the  Opposition ;  neither  the  Lords  nor  the  Commons ; 
spoke  out  as  we  would  have  wished  upon  the  subject  of  Parlia- 
mentaiy  parties.  We  own  that  we  do  not  understand  that  diluted 
kind  of  party,  of  which  Lord  Derby  and  some  other  speakers  seem 
to  wish  the  restoration,  while  they  affected  to  deprecate  the 
system  which  prevailed  under  Walpole  and  Pitt.  We  are  not  now 
going  to  argue  the  question  of  Party  versus  Independence,  but  we 
say  this,  that  if  party  machinery  is  to  be  the  recognized  mode  of 
conducting  Parliamentary  business,  the  nearer  it  approaches  to 
the  system  of  Mr.  Pitt  and  Lord  Liverpool,  the  nearer  will  it  be 
to  perfection.  It  may  be  wrong  for  a  man  to  submit  his  conscience 
to  a  Minister  at  all.  But  if  he  submits  it  in  a  great  thing,  he 
may  just  as  well  submit  it  in  a  little  one.    If  he  swallow  the 
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camely  why  should  he  strain  at  the  gnat  ?  However,  wc  readtlj 
admit  that  any  kind  of  party  Grovemment  is  better  than  the  con- 
fusion which  reigns  at  present ;  and  those  who  can  persuade  the 
constituencies  of  the  United  JKingdom  to  use  the  forthcoming 
election  as  an  opportunity  of  expressing  their  opinion  upon  this 
point,  and  of  saying  whether  they  wish  to  restore  party  organisation, 
and  if  not,  what  they  propose  in  the  place  of  it,  will  have  turned 
the  occasion  to  far  better  account  than  those  who  would  confine  it 
to  adjudication  on  a  special  measure. 

The  propriety  of  the  dissolution  is,  in  our  opinion,  the  result  of 
two  perfectly  distinct  causes :  the  one  being  found  in  the  peculiar 
and  anomalous  character  imparted  to  the  House  of  Commons  by 
the  last  general  election;  the  other,  in  the  necessity  which  ex- 
ists that  the  voice  of  the  English  Ministry  should  be  accepted  by 
Foreign  Powers  as  the  voice  of  the  majority  of  the  English  people. 
Either  of  these  alone  would  have  formed  a  good  reason  for  dis- 
solving. Together,  they  place  the  step  beyond  cavil.  Whatever 
may  be  said  of  the  unconstitutional  character  of  a  dissolution  merely 
to  reverse  a  verdict  which  the  existing  House  of  Commons  was 
perfectly  competent  to  pronounce,  Lord  Derby's  withers  are  un- 
wrung.  If  such  a  proceeding  be  unconstitutional,  the  guilt  of  it 
belongs  to  him  who  set  the  first  example.  If  Lord  Falmerston 
had  accepted  the  verdict  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1857 ;  if 
he  had  not  appealed  to  the  people  on  a  special  point,  and  caused, 
through  the  spurious  excitement  which  he  kindled,  a  Parliament 
to  be  returned  composed  of  men  who  agreed  only  on  that 
special  point,  we  should  not  now  have  had  to  dissolve  Parliament 
again,  in  1859,  except  upon  the  ground  that  its  seven  years 
would  have  expired.  Lord  Derby  appeals  from  a  Parliament 
elected  upon  a  narrow  basis  to  a  Parliament  elected  on  a  broader 
basis ;  from  a  Parliament  elected  to  try  a  single  piece  of  policy 
of  a  particular  individual,  to  a  Parliament  elected  to  decide  be- 
tween the  general  merits  of  the  two  great  EngUsh  parties,  a  trial, 
be  it  remembered,  which  has  not  now  taken  place  for  a  period 
of  eighteen  years.  On  the  second  reason  we  have  assigned,  it 
is  needless  to  expatiate.  If  Lord  Derby  had  adopted  either  of 
the  two  remaining  alternatives,  kept  office  without  a  dissolution, 
or  given  up  his  place  to  the  Whigs,  we  should  still  have  a  Ministry 
on  sufferance.  We  are  aware,  of  course,  that  it  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  the  present  election  will  give  us  anything  else.  But  the 
chance  was,  in  our  opinion,  quite  good  enough  to  justify  the 
Government  in  trying  it. 

Unanimity  of  Jubies. — On  the  29th  of  March,  Lord  Campbell 
introduced  a  bill  into  the  House  of  Lords  to  provide  that  juries  in 
civil  cases  should  be  allowed  to  return  the  verdict  of  the  majority, 
consisting  of  not  less  than  nine  out  of  the  twelve,  and  after  not 
less  than  six  hours*  deliberation.  The  argument  in  favour  of  this 
change  was  of  course  the  inconvenience  experienced  from  refrac- 
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toiy  juries :  the  arguments  against  it  were — ^first,  the  undue  in- 
fluence which  the  judge  would  acquire  over  the  juryj  if  unanimity 
were  not  required^  when^  even  as  it  is,  he  exercises  no  inconsider- 
able weight  in  their  decision ;  and  secondly,  the  increase  of  litigation 
which  would  follow  on  the  part  of  dissatisfied  suitors,  who  would 
be  encouraged  to  seek  a  fi*esh  trial,  by  the  difference  of  opinion 
manifested  among  the  jury.     We  confess  we  donH  think  that 
these  objections  would  possess  any  great  weight,  if  a  real  grievance 
had  been  established  on  the  other  side.     Considering  the  securi- 
ties for  the  rights  of  the  subject  which  exist  in  this  country, 
we  cannot  believe  that  if  the  influence  of  the  judge  over  the 
jury  were  increased,  the  administration  of  justice  would  suffer. 
There  is,  perhaps,   more  weight   in  the   predicted  increase  of 
litigation.     But  after  all,  the  opponents  of  the  bill  found  their 
strongest  arguments  in  the  smallness  of  the  alleged  evil,  and 
the  utility  of  the  existing  system.     It  was  triumphantly  shown 
by  Lord  Lyndhurst,  that  the  cases  in  which  the  course  of  justice 
was  retarded  by  the  non-agreement  of  juries  were  so  small  as  to 
constitute  no  ground  whatever  for  the  proposed  alteration.     After 
alluding  to  his  own  experience  as  a  common  law  judge,  which, 
he  said,  supplied  him  with  not  a  single  instance  of  a  juryman 
holding  out,  he  quotes  the  evidence  which  had  been  obtained  with 
regard  to  iVii^t  Prius  cases,  from  which  it  appeared  that  ninety-five 
per  cent,  of  such  cases  are  decided  in  Court ;  that  of  the  remamder, 
those  in  which  the  jury  is  discharged  for  non-agreement,  are  but 
1  in  500 ;  and  those  in  which  a  new  trial  is  granted  still  less  than 
that.     Surely,  the  scarcely  appreciable  residuum  is  an  insufficient 
basis  on  which  to  found  any  alteration  in  so  important  a  branch 
of  our  legal  and  constitutional  system  as  trial  by  jury.     But,  said 
Lord  Granville,  the  unanimity  of  juries  is  not  a  wholesome  una- 
nimity.    Now,  we  should  be  rather  inclined  to  question  if  the 
public  could  take  cognizance  of  this  at  all ;  but  it  is  better,  per- 
haps, to  reply,  as  Lord  Lyndhurst  did,  that  this  objection  would 
apply  just  as  much  to  nine  men  as  to  twelve.   There  would  be  the 
same  kind  of  manoeuvring  gone  through  to  collect  a  majority,  if  the 
majority  were  fixed  above  one, — and  if  it  were  not,  we  must  have 
thirteen  jurymen, — ^as  are  now  used  to  obtain  unanimity.    On  the 
other  hand,  the  utility  of  the  existing  system  was  well  exemplified 
by  Lord  Lvndhurst,  who  drew  upon  his  marvellous  memory  for 
an  illustration  exactly  in  point. 

^  I  practised  many  years  at  the  bar,  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  and 
in  that  period  I  recollect  only  one  instance  of  it.  but  that  was  a  remarkable 
instance :  one  juryman  did  hold  out  against  the  other  eleven  ;  it  was  a 
special  jury,  and  the  question  was  one  of  great  importance.  The  person 
who  held  out  was  a  merchant  of  eminence  named  Barclay.  I  remember  the 
whole  case  as  if  it  occurred  yesterday.  The  jury  held  out  the  whole  night, 
and  the  next  morning  was  discharged.  The  case  came  on  for  trial  again 
before  another  jury,  and  the  result  was  a  unanimous  verdict  in  favour  of  the 
opinion  entertained  by  Mr.  Barclay,  and  that  verdict  was  never  disturbed.*' 
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Other  iustances  of  the  same  kind  were  mentioned  by  Lord 
Chelmsford^  which  had  an  additional  value  from  being  the  product 
of  more  recent  experience,  since  juries  have  been  more  inclined 
perhaps  to  think  for  themselves  than  was  the  case  formerly. 
Lords  Cranworth  and  Kingsdown  supported  the  Bill.  The 
opinions  of  the  former  is  no  doubt  valuable  from  his  experience 
as  a  common  law  judge ;  and  the  opinion  of  the  latter  as  a  man 
of  uncommon  ability  and  learning.  But  the  former  is  not  a 
geniusi  and  the  latter  is  not  a  common  lawyer.  Nevertheleasj 
there  was  of  course  much  that  deserved  attention,  and  much  that 
was  suggestive  in  Lord  Kingsdown^s  observations.  When  a  man 
knows  that  he  can  have  his  own  way  by  simply  holding  out,  there 
is  no  longer  any  occasion  for  argument  on  his  part.  But  then, 
again,  this  is  almost  equally  true  of  three  or  four  men.  And  on 
the  whole  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  if  the  principle  of 
nnanimity  is  to  be  surrendered,  it  would  be  wiser  to  fall  back  on 
the  bare  majority  at  once.  The  bill  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of 
28  to  7. 

Gband  Juribs. — On  the  8th  of  April,  Lord  Chelmsford  moved 
the  third  reading  of  a  bill  entitled  the  Indictable  Offences  (Me- 
tropolitan Districts)  Bill.  The  real  obiect  of  this  bill  was  the 
abolition  of  grand  juries  in  the  metropolis,  and  to  provide  that 
prisoners  committed  by  the  police  and  city  magistrates  should 
be  brought  to  trial  at  once  without  the  necessity  of  the  grand 
jury  discussing  the  merits  of  the  case.  Political  offenders  were, 
however,  still  to  enjoy  the  protection  which  the  grand  jury  is 
admitted  to  confer.  The  question  is  too  techni(^  a  one  for 
prolonged  discussion  in  this  place — ^the  pros  and  cons  very  much 
depending  upon  the  statistical  evidence  adducible  to  show  the  in- 
convenience of  the  existing  system :  as  a  broad  question  of  prin- 
ciple, it  involves  us  in  the  not  uncommon  difficulty  of  determining 
which  shall  weigh  most  with  us,  a  positive  present  inconvenience, 
or  a  prospective  violation  of  the  constitution.  The  escape  of  no- 
torious offenders,  owing  to  the  existing  system,  is  near — ^tbe  con- 
viction of  innocent  prisoners,  owing  to  its  abolition,  is  remote.  It 
is  thoroughly  in  accordance  with  the  tone  of  public  feeling  at  the 

I)resent  day  that  we  should  remedy  the  immediate  nuisance,  and 
eave  the  future  to  take  care  of  itself.  We  prefer  to  run  the  risk 
of  fire,  which  is  small,  to  paying  the  cost  of  insurance,  which  is 
great.  Lord  Lyndhurst,  Lord  Wensleydale,  and  Lord  Campbell, 
all  spoke  in  opposition  to  the  bill,  which  was  finally  withdra?m. 
Lord  Grey  and  Lord  Overstone  supported  it. 

East  India  Loan. — The  enormous  expenditure  incidental  to  the 
suppression  of  the  recent  disturbances  in  the  Bengal  Presidency, 
having  greatly  exceeded  the  annual  revenues  of  India,  it  became 
necessary  to  supply  the  deficiency  by  means  of  a  public  loan. 
Under  existing  circumstances  it  would  have  been  almost  impos- 
sible to  raise  a  sufficient  sum  of  money  from  native  capitalists. 
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without  offering  a  rtdnous  rate  of  interest,  or  accepting  terms  of 
subscription  equally  iniurious  to  the  permanent  interests  of  the 
country.  It  was  tnerefore  judged  expedient  to  apply  to  the  House 
of  Commons  for  power  to  negotiate  a  loan  of  seven  millions  sterling 
in  this  country,  secured  on  the  revenues  of  India.  A  Bill  to  that 
effect  was  accordingly  introduced  by  the  noble  Lord  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  India,  which  in  due  course  of  time  was  passed  by  both 
Houses  of  Parliament.  But  while  the  discussions  on  this  Bill  were 
still  pending,  further  information  was  received  from  Calcutta, 
showing  that  the  deficiency  in  the  Ways  and  Means  for  the  current 
year  would  be  far  greater  than  had  been  anticipated.  So  urgent 
were  the  necessities  of  the  Indian  Government  that  Lord  Canning 
had  been  compelled  to  issue  Treasury  bills  for  small  amounts,  and 
then,  finding  that  no  reliance  could  be  placed  on  that  means  of 
even  temporarily  filling  the  void  in  his  exhausted  exchequer,  had 
endeavoured  to  raise  five  millions  in  the  local  money  markets. 
The  natives,  however,  for  the  most  part  stand  aloof,  in  the  hope 
of  obtaining  a  higher  rate  of  interest,  and  in  any  case  it  has  been 
intimated  by  the  Earl  of  Derby  in  the  Lords,  and  by  Lord  Stanley 
in  the  Commons,  that  it  is  the  intention  of  Her  Majesty's  Mi- 
nisters to  call  upon  the  Legislature  to  authorize  a  supplemental 
loan  in  this  country  of  not  less  than  ^,000,000,  but  not  exceed* 
ing  £5,000,000.  This  will  be  one  of  the  first  measures  to  come 
under  the  notice  of  the  new  Parliament, 

Navy  Estimates. — ^The  debate  on  this  subject  on  the  6th  of 
April  was  principally  confined  to  a  passage  of  arms  between  Sir 
John  Pakington  and  Sir  Charles  Wood,  each  trying  to  convict  the 
other  of  neglect  of  duty.  Sir  Charles  said  that  soon  after  Sir 
John  took  office  in  1858,  Sir  Baldwin  Walker  made  a  representa- 
tion to  him  relative  to  our  Naval  deficiency,  and  that  he  ought  at 
once  to  have  proposed  additional  estimates  to  the  House.  Sir 
John  retorted  that  the  one  fact  of  there  being  these  deficiencies 
when  he  took  office  proved  Sir  Charles  had  not  done  his  duty,  and 
he  added  that  the  great  activity  prevailing  in  the  French  dock- 
yards did  not  come  to  the  ears  of  Government  till  July,  and  that 
to  have  asked  for  supplemental  estimates  at  that  period  would 
have  been  a  step  which  nothing  short  of  an  immediate  prospect  of 
war  would  have  justified.  He  read  an  extract  from  Sir  Charles 
Wood^s  speech  in  1857,  in  which  he  told  the  House  that  we  had 
forty-two  screw  line-of-battle  ships — ^the  fact  being  that  we  had 
only  twcnty-fiv§,  and  that  the  remaining  seventeen  which  were 
building  were  not  launched,  even  yet ;  and  he  asked  if  it  were 
possible  for  the  noble  Lord  to  justify  the  misconception  into  which 
the  House  was  thus  led. 

Ballot. — ^The  debate  on  the  Ballot  on  the  12th  instant  was 
principally  remarkable  for  a  vigorous  speech  delivered  against  it  by 
Lord  Palmerston — one  of  his  happiest  efforts  of  late  years.  He 
showed  that  the  object  sought  to  be  accomplished  by  secret  voting 
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could  not  be  gained  unless  the  secrecy  were  compulsory;  for  if 
one  man  voted  openly  and  another  not^  the  latter  would  be  sup- 
posed to  have  something  to  conceal.  But  could  it  be  made 
compulsory  ?  He  was  convinced  that  it  could  not.  But  even  if 
it  could,  what  would  be  the  result  ?  Why^  simply  that  perpetual 
distrust,  and,  consequently  perpetual  inquisition,  must  exist  in  the 
relations  between  landlord  and  tenant;  between  employer  and 
employed.  The  former  requiring  promises^  securities,  and  what 
not,  before  he  let  a  farm,  or  contracted  an  engagement.  Would 
this  be  a  healthy  state  of  things  to  introduce  ?  He  thought  not. 
To  suppose  that  the  influence  of  the  superior  would  ever  cease  to 
be  exercised  in  some  shape,  was  to  ignore  the  composition  of 
human  nature.  How  could  it  be  exercised  with  the  least  moral 
injury  to  all  parties  ?  Certainly^  by  the  present  system.  Besides 
which,  said  the  noble  Lord,  the  ballot  could  not  stop  there.  If  it 
were  once  conceded  that  the  elector  required  protection  from  the 
result  of  his  own  vote,  it  would  soon  be  found  that  the  representa- 
tive required  it  too. 

«  The  members  of  thia  House  are  just  as  liable  to  sustain  personal  incon- 
venience from  their  votes  as  the  elector  at  the  hustings.  Tnere  are  many 
members,  for  instance,  who  have  spent  a  great  deal  of  money  upon  their 
canvass,  and  who  will  sustain  greater  pecuniary  loss  by  the  manner  in 
which  their  votes  may  be  resented  by  the  electors,  than  the  tradesmen  of 
the  town  they  represent  can  suffer  from  the  votes  they  give.  Every  prin- 
ciple, therefore,  that  leads  to  the  application  for  secret  voting  for  electors 
would  go  fully  to  prove  that  the  ballot  ought  to  be  the  mode  of  voting 
of  members  of  this  House." 

This  is  exceedingly  iust.  But  the  strongest  practical  objection  to 
the  measure  is  that  love  of  publicity  by  which  all  the  good  people 
of  these  islands  ai'e  distinguished.  As  his  Lordship  very  truly 
said,  would  it  be  possible  to  prevent  questions  and  candidates 
being  discussed,  opinions  given  and  challenged,  and  all  that 
constitutes  "freedom  of  opinion^'  going  on,  by  any  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment in  the  world  7  Lord  John  Russell  opposed  the  Bill,  which 
was  negatived  by  112  to  99. 

Foreign  Affairs. — On  the  18th,  Lord  Malmesbury,  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  Mr*  Disraeli,  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
made  their  long-expected  statement  on  the  subject  of  Foreign 
Affairs.  It  is  satisfactory  to  find,  from  the  speeches  delivered  in 
both  Houses,  that  there  is  not  much  difference  of  opinion  on  the 
subject  among  English  statesmen.  The  Opposition,  of  course, 
adopted  a  strongly  pacific  tone,  as  it  was  the  only^mode  of  obtain- 
ing a  point  d'appui  for  criticizing  Government  at  all.  Not  that 
any  Minister  had  spoken  otherwise  than  pacifically.  Lord  Derby, 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  spoke  very  well  on  the  necessity  of 
attending  to  British  interests  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  of  the 
increased  chances  of  peace,  if  it  was  known  that  Great  Britain 
would  not  remain  passive  under  any  insult  to  her  honour  or  her 
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flag.  This  was  very  right  and  proper.  Peace  we  must  havcj  if 
possible.  But  the  peace^at-any-prLce  party  is  just  that  one  which 
Lord  Palmerston  has  spent  his  lifetime  in  ridiculing,  and  we  trust 
he  will  not  sully  his  old  age  by  any  subordination  of  the  demands 
of  patriotism  to  the  acquisition  of  political  capital.  However, 
there  is  little  danger,  we  trust,  of  England  being  dragged  into  the 
war.  The  spirited  words  of  Lord  Derby  will  warn  Foreign  Powers 
of  what  the  first  has  to  expect  that  meddles  with  English  interests, 
and  she  is  of  too  much  importance  either  to  Austria  or  to  France, 
as  a  friend,  to  allow  of  their  lightly  making  her  an  enemy.  If 
the  war  become  a  general  European  war,  our  chance  of  neutrality 
is,  we  fear,  small.  But  no  decided  advantage  seems  to  offer  itself 
to  any  one  great  Power,  except  the  two  principal  belligerents,  to 
induce  them  to  engage  in  it.  Bussia  has  her  objects,  of  course,  in 
the  south-east,  and  other  Powers  may  have  theirs  elsewhere.  But 
even  Russia  and  France  together  could  not  fight  the  rest  of 
Europe  and  England,  and  that  is  what  any  effort  to  take  advantage 
of  the  Gallo- Austrian  struggle  by  the  great  northern  Power  would 
inevitably  lead  to. 

On  Tuesday,  the  19th,  the  House  was  prorogued. 
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Thb  work  before  as  is  evidently  addressed  to  those  who  regard  Che- 
mistry as  an  object  for  serious  study,  and  not  merely  as  a  possible 
source  of  amusement  We  do  not  mean  that  it  will  be  useful  only  to 
professed  chemists — for  the  only  previous  knowledge  which  it  appears 
to  require  is  an  acquaintance  with  the  most  usual  technicalities  of 
chemical  language — but  that  the  large  class  who  think  it  possible  to 
learn  the  general  principles  of  the  science,  without  becoming  familiar 
with  the  particular  facts  on  which  those  principles  rest,  are  not  likely 
to  think  it  very  readable. 

The  book  is  divided  into  five  parts.  The  first  part  contains  the 
description  of  the  non-metallic  elements  and  their  most  important 
compounds  with  each  other  and  with  hydrogen.  The  second  part  con- 
tains the  description  of  the  metals  and  their  most  important  com- 
pounds. In  this  part  of  the  book  the  arrangement  which  is  adopted 
in  most  other  works  of  the  same  kind,  is  reversed.  Instead  of  first 
describing  potassium  and  sodium,  and  passing  from  them  to  the  metals 
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oi  the  alkaline  earth,  then  to  the  metalaof  the  earths  proper,  and  from 
these  to  the  most  hasio  of  the  heavy  metals,  leaving  the  acid-forming 
metals  to  the  end,  Mr.  Gonington  has  described  the  last-mentioned 
metals  first,  as  being  most  analogous  to  the  non-metallic  elements 
treated  of  in  the  first  part,  and  the  remainder  in  the  inverse  order  to 
that  in  which  they  are  enumerated  above.  This  arrangement  has  the 
advantage  of  making  apparent  the  gradual  nature  of  the  passage  from 
the  non-metallic  elements  to  the  metals,  and  also  of  bringing  the 
various  metals  under  the  student's  attention  in  the  order  in  which  they 
are  separated  in  the  actual  course  of  analysis. 

In  the  third  part,  the  special  reactions  previously  enumerated  are 
combined  into  a  systematic  course  of  Qualitative  Analysis.  To  this 
part  belong  the  Tables,  which,  for  convenienee  of  use,  are  printed  sepa- 
rately. It  is  questionable  whether  the  sale  of  these  Tables  separately 
from  the  rest  of  the  work  will  much  advance  the  true  interests  of 
chemical  students.  For  any  one  who  has  seen  anything  of  laboratory 
instruction  must  have  observed  that  where  students  are  allowed  to  use 
analytical  tables,  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  prevent  them  learning 
the  tables  by  heart  and  going  through  the  prescribed  processes  me- 
chanically, without  taking  the  trouble  to  consider  or  understand  what 
they  are  doing  at  each  step.  Supposing  the  analytical  methods  given 
to  be  unexceptionable,  they  may  in  this  way  possibly  become  tole- 
rably expert  analysts,  but  can  never  become  good  chemists,  much  less 
can  such  a  training  have  any  general  educational  efiect  of  value.  But, 
more  than  this,  any  one  who  has,  from  the  constant  use  of  a  single 
method,  come  to  regard  it  as  the  one  to  bo  adopted  without  deviation 
on  every  occasion,  never  acquires  the  facility  of  varying  his  processes 
and  selecting  those  which  are  best  adapted  to  special  circumstances 
and  purposes  that  is  requisite  to  make  even  a  good  analyst. 

The  fourth  part  consists  of  a  selection  of  examples  for  Quantitative 
Analysis,  both  by  the  weighing  and  volumetric  methods.  The  examples 
given  appear  to  be  selected  so  as  to  illustrate  all  the  most  important 
processes  of  both  methods  of  Quantitative  Analysis.  The  fifth  part 
gives  the  methods  to  be  followed  in  some  of  the  most  frequently-occur- 
ring eases  of  medico-legal  investigation. 

Throughout  the  book  considerable  care  seems  to  have  been  taken  to 
include  in  it  all  the  most  recent  improvements  in  analysis ;  and  after 
a  very  complete  examination  of  it  we  are  able  to  speak  very  favourably 
as  regards  its  general  accuracy. 

Mr.  Conington's  work  is  one  of  the  firat  literary  productions  of  a 
professedly-reformed  school  of  chemistry,  to  which  a  large  and  in- 
creasing minority  of  the  younger  generation  of  chemists,  both  £nglish 
and  Continental,  belong.  This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  lelaliTe 
merits  of  the  older  and  newer  doctrines,  but  it  may  be  of  use  to  soms 
readers  if  we  state  briefly  the  chief  points  of  difference  between  them. 
Almost  all  the  questions  under  discussion  are,  directly  or  indirectly, 
questions  as  to  the  atomic  weights,  or  relative  weights  of  the  ultimata 
indivisible  particles  of  the  elementary  bodies.  The  adherents  of  the 
new,  or  so-called  unitary,  system  double  or  otherwise  alter  the  com- 
monly-received atomic  weights  of  ten  elements,  of  which  the  most 
important  are  oxygen,  sulphur,  carbon,  and  silicon.  A  consequence  of 
this  alteration  is  l]bat  the  specific  gravities  of  the  four  elements  which 
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are  gaseous  at  oommon  temperatures — ^hydrogen,  chlorine,  oxygen,  and 
nitrogen — are  represented  by  the  same  numbers  as  their  atomie 
weights ;  in  other  words,  that  the  relative  weights  of  the  same  measure, 
say  a  pint,  of  each  of  these  fbur  gases  are  to  each  other  in  the  same 
proportion  as  their  respective  atomic  weights.  Now,  1  pint  of  chlorine 
combines  with  1  pint  of  hydrogen,  forming  hydrochloric  acid ;  but  1  pint 
of  oxygen  combines  with  2  pints  of  hydrogen,  forming  water,  and 
1  pint  of  nitrogen  with  3  pints  of  hydrogen,  forming  ammonia.  Hence, 
on  the  unitary  system,  hydrochloric  acid  must  be  regarded  as  containing 
the  same  number  of  atoms  of  hydrogen  that  it  does  of  chlorine,  water 
twice  as  many  atoms  of  hydrogen  as  of  oxygen,  and  ammonia  three 
times  as  many  atoms  of  hydrogen  as  of  nitrogen.  This  is  expressed 
by  means  of  the  ordinary  chemical  symbols  by  writing  hydrochloric  acid 
HA.,  water  H^O,  and  ammonia  H'N.  On  the  old  system  hydrochloric 
acid  and  ammonia  are  represented  in  the  same  way  as  here,  but  water 
is  written  HO.,  since,  on  that  system,  the  symbol  O  is  used  Uy  express 
a  quantity  of  oxygen  (eight  parts)  which  occupies  only  half  the  space  of 
the  quantity  of  hydrogen  (one  part)  expressed  by  the  symbol  H.  For 
similar  reasons  sulphurated  hydrogen  is  represented  on  the  new 
system  as  containing  not  one  atom  but  two  atoms  of  hydrogen.  More- 
over, from  their  connection  with  water  and  sulphureted  hydrogen,  all 
metallic  oxides  and  sulphides  are  represented  as  containing  twice  ad 
many  equivalents  of  metal  as  (they  contain)  atoms  of  oxygen  or  of 
sulphur. 

Another  important  consequence  of  the  change  of  atomie  weights  is 
that  sulphuric,  sulphurous,  carbonic,  oxalic,  and  some  other  acids,  come 
to  be  represented  as  hibasic,  or  as  containing  two  atoms  of  hydrogen, 
and  consequently  their  salts  two  equivalents  of  metal. 

The  actual  changes  in  the  formulas  of  compound  bodies,  which  are 
necessitated  by  the  adoption  of  the  unitary  system,  affect  those  bodies 
only  which  contain  one  or  more  of  the  ten  elements  whose  atomic 
weights  are  doubled  combined  with  one  or  more  of  the  remaining 
elements.  To  translate  the  formulsB  of  these  substances  from  the  new 
system  to  the  old^  the  following  rule  may  be  given : — Multiply  the 
number  of  atoms  of  oxygen,  sulphur,  carbon,  Stc.,  in  the  formulse  by  d : 
you  will  then  have  either  the  exact  formulse  of  the  substance  according 
to  the  old  system,  or  the  double  of  it.  For  instance,  nitric  acid, 
HNO''  in  the  new  system,  becomes  HNO^  in  the  old ;  sulphuric  acid^ 
H'SO*,  becomes  H^8«0»  or  a  (HSO*). 

Returning  in  conclusion  to  Mr.  Conington's  book,  we  would  recom- 
mend it  most  thoroughly  as  a  trustworthy  and  compact  Hsndbook  for 
the  student,  and  also  as  a  '*  Handy-book "  of  reference  for  the  pro- 
fessed chemist.  And  we  do  not  think  that  those  who  are  not  frightened 
by  the  unitary  system,  will  experience  much  inconvenience  from  its 
adoption  in  this  work,  even  if  in  their  hearts  they  disapprove  it. 


ne  Lift  cmd  Tknea  &f  Danid  De  Foe;  with  Remarks  Bigte^ve  and 
Di$ewnive,    By  )^illiam  Chadwick.    London:  J.  Russell  Smith. 

It  came  to  pass  one  fine  evening  in  the  month  of  September  in  the  year 
of  grace  1856,  that  Mr.  Willicun  Chadwick  alighted  with  a  travelling 
companion  at  the  *'  Devonshire  Hotel"  at  Skipton.    Having  refreshed 
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themselves  with  a  cup  of  mild  Bohea,  the  travellers  repaired  to  tlM 
commercial  room,  where  for  the  space  of  two  mortal  hours  a  "  gentleraaa 
of  business  related  how  once,  near  Leicester,  SpUuksr  ran  awaj  with 
him  in  a  gig.  Being  fairly  run  down  with  the  tongue,  evidently  under 
less  control  than  the  horse,"  ^f  r.  Chadwick  sallied  forth  and,  by  way  of 
pastime,  rummaged  among  the  miscellaneous  treasures  of  an  old 
curiosity  shop  near  at  hand.  From  *'  a  lot  of  old  trash,  the  sweepings 
of  the  shelves  and  floor  of  the  library  of  the  last  of  the  Vavasours,** 
he  selected  a  three- volume  work  in  112mo,  purporting  to  describe  the 
travels  through  England  of  an  anonymous  writer.  Something  in  the 
tone  and  style  of  the  narrative  induced  Mr.  Chadwick  to  ascribe  it  to 
the  prolific  genius  of  Daniel  De  Foe,  on  whose  life  and  character  he 
forthwith  determined  to  throw  some  additional  light.  After  a  while, 
however,  he  discovered  that  De  Foe  could  scarcely  have  been  the 
author  of  the  tour  by  which  he  had  been  so  deeply  interested,  be« 
cause  the  book  in  question  contained  references  to  events  that  happened 
a  year  after  De  Foe  s  death.  Nevertheless,  he  adhered  to  his  resolu- 
tion of  illustrating  the  character  "  of  one  of  Britain*8  greatest  of 
geniuses."  And  not  only  has  he  brought  this  project  to  fruition,  how- 
ever flavourless  may  be  the  fruit  it  bears,  but  he  has  also  justified  the 
warning  he  very  fairly  gives  to  his  readers  in  one  of  his  earliest  pages. 
"  I  know,'*  he  says,  "  I  shall  write  only  a  dull  book,  but  so  it  most  be, 
— so  let  it  be ;  a  dull  book  for  want  of  materials,  yes !  dull  enough, 
for  I  will  not  write  what  is  false."  That  his  book  is  a  decidedly  dull 
book,  may  at  once  be  conceded ;  but  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that 
its  dulness  is  entirely  owing  to  the  peculiarly  authentic  nature  of  its 
details.  Individuals  may  possibly  be  found  so  ungracious  as  to  assert 
that  this  dulness  is  chiefly  attiibutable  to  Mr.  .Chadwick *s  "  Remarks 
Digressive  and  Discursive."  These  extraneous  reflections  have  appa- 
rently been  introduced  in  humble  imitation  of  the  worst  characteristics 
of  the  Carlylian  style.  Like  many  another  superficial  thinker,  Mr. 
Chadwick  imagines  that  in  mimicking  Mr.  Carlyle  s  trick  of  the  pea 
he  rivals  that  philosopher  in  the  depth  and  largeness  of  his  views,  and 
that  by  assuming  certain  peculiarities  of  manner,  he  has  evinced  equal 
originality  of  matter.  The  mistake  is,  unfortunately,  a  common  one, 
but  not,  on  that  account,  the  less  absurd.  In  some  instances,  however, 
as  in  the  following,  Mr.  Chadwick*s  reflections  are  as  amusing  and  re- 
levant as  the  barking  of  the  pug-dog  in  a  "  Punch  and  Judy  **  show. 
Having  quoted  some  of  the  oflensive  epithets  employed  against  Dr. 
Eachard  in  return  for  the  severe  strictures  he  had  passed  on  the  clergy 
of  the  English  Church,  Mr.  Chadwick  thus  continues : — 

«  This  I  take  from  the  preface  of  the  second  part,  in  answer  to  Sir  Roaer 
L'Estrange,  the  hired  writer  and,  perhaps,  slang  actor  of  that  day.  No 
doubt  but  Sir  Roger  would  dine  with  great  people  on  this  event,  and 
perhaps  receive  his  instructions  oyer  turtle  and  venison,  and  be  instructed 
in  the  path  of  malice  and  untruth,  how  he  was  to  make  his  attack,  and  how 
to  be  paid  for  making  it.  The  bar  ! — ^was  he  at  the  bar  1 — only  at  the  bar, 
and  then !  why.  Jeffreys  earned  the  bread  of  iniquity,  and  eat  it ;  and  on  the 
fight  from  Rocnester  of  his  lord  and  master,  James,  he  was  found  by  acci- 
dent, and  arrested  by  a  London  street  mob,  dressed  as  a  tramp  sailor !  He 
was  committed  to  Newgate,  or  the  Tower,  by  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London, 
where  he  ended  his  career  in  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  by  drinking  brandy. 
Lord  Chaneellor  Jeffreys  was  a  slang  actor,  brought  upon  the  stage  by 
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royilt^f  to  stifle  tnith.  But  suppose  the  stiff-necked  adrocate  of  the  sacred 
•xclosivvness  of  six-headed  aristocracy  could  not  very  well  see,  elevated  to 
the  iadicial  henehy  as  the  slanderous  judge,  his  Tenison-chewing^  soup- 
drinking  companion — ^what  then  t  Historiographer  royal,  with  a  something 
Eromised  from  some  other  purse  than  his  own  1 — wUl  that  do  ? — or  poet- 
tureate  on  the  first  racancy,  with  a  pension  fully  written  and  acknow- 
ledged ;  and  no  trick  at  stealing  a  march  upon  a  confiding  puhlic,  hy  a 
secret-serrice  payment  for  work  done  ?  Well  I  pay  or  no  pay,  write,  slander, 
cut  down  truth ;  and,  if  nothing  better  can  oe  found,  perhaps  my  Lord 
Hesitation  of  Scrupulous  Manor  may  find  a  stool  and  desk  at  the  Admiralty, 
with  j6100  per  annum  ;  and  if  that  can't  be  done,  there  is  the  situation  of 
Mai  at  Windsor  Castle,  where  the  young  scions  of  royalty  may  be  shown 
how  truth  and  justice  may  be  slandered  down  by  dishonesty P 

One  of  the  most  amusing  digressions,  however,  in  the  whole  book 
is,  perhaps,  the  one  in  which  Mr.  Chadwick  draws  a  parallel  between 
De  Foe's  and  bis  own  speculations  in  the  manufacture  of  pantiles: 
the  former  became  bankrupt,  while  the  latter  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  a  Commission  should  be  appointed  for  inquiring  into  the  state  of 
landed  property  in  England.  The  entire  passage  is  as  good  as  an 
Adelphi  farce. 

''On  the  suppression  of  the  glass  duty  in  1699,  or  a  little  aftewards, 
De  Foe  became  secretary  to  a  tileyard  concern — a  pantile  business,  at  Til- 
bury, in  Essex ;  and  this  office  he  filled  for  several  years.  His  political  de« 
tractors  used  to  compare  his  potworks  at  Tilbury  to  the  potworks  in  Egypt; 
but  said  that  Daniel  was  not  so  much  deficient  in  straw  as  wages.  The 
Dutch  were  his  competitors,  and  they  beat  him  out  of  the  market ;  for  his 
pantiles  were  not  liked  by  tne  public.  The  whole  concern  was  a  failure,  and 
poor  De  Foe  lost  ;£3000  by  the  breaking  up  of  the  concern.  The  Dutch  had 
supplied  the  London  market  for  generations,  and  knew  the  pattern,  for  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  a  pattern  in  pantiles.  The  Dutch  could  stifien  or  weaken 
their  clay  at  pleasure,  bv  the  introduction  of  sand  or  marl ;  but  De  Foe's 
company  would  probably  take  the  Thames  silt  at  Tilbury,  and  look  to 
nothing  but  saving  coals  in  the  burning,  by  mixing  the  clay  with  coal- 
ashes  or  small  cinders,  which  would  make  the  tiles  very  porous,  and  so  not 
fitted  for  turning  the  wet.  I  have  been  a  tile-maker  myself,  and  about  as 
successful  as  De  Foe,  but  the  Dutch  did  not  ruin  my  trade.  I  have  sur- 
rounding my  tileiy  ten  thousand  acres  of  rich  land,  wanting  draining,  and 
I  sell  in  one  year  as  many  tiles  as  will  drain  seventy  or  eighty  acres.  I 
make  three  himdred  thousand  draining  tiles,  and  1  may  be  three  years  in 
selling  them.  I  have  been  in  trade  fifteen  years,  and  I  have  made  one  re- 
turn ;  and  what  is  it  7 — A  fixed  impression  that  Parliament  should  appoint 
a  commission  for  inquiring  into  the  state  of  landed  propertv  in  England. 

'^  The  present  laws  affecting  lauded  property  in  Kngiand  are  as  great  a 
nuisance  to  the  British  public,  as  the  placing  a  couple  or  more  of  barges  in 
the  middle  of  Regent  Street,  London,  would  be  to  the  carriages  and  pedes- 
trians using  that  street.  There  is  a  locking-up  of  the  resources  of  the 
powers  of  the  soil  in  England  by  bankrupt  pride. 

Bat  we  may  not  be  too  hard  upon  Mr.  Chadwick.  His  denun- 
ciations of  the  Whigs  and  Whiggery  are  so  vehement  and  uncom- 
promising that  our  heart  naturally  warms  to  him.  He  could  scarcely 
have  been  more  indignant  had  they  offered  him  a  peerage.  "  I  have 
been,"  he  says,  "a  corn-law  repealer,  and  I  have  seen  in  Whiggery 
the  very  same  political  materials  that  De  Foe  had  to  deal  with.  As 
he  valued  them  so  I  valued  them ;  for  I  found  them  contemptible.  If 
De  foe  had  acted  the  mere  tool  of  Whiggery,  down  the  keunel  of 
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oblivion,  along  inth  them,  would  he  have  been  swilled ;  and  his  iUoft- 
triooe  name  would  have  been  like  theirs  from  the  same  cause."  Bat, 
alas !  on  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Chadwick  demands,  '*  the  widest  possible 
extension  of  the  elective  franchise,  with  short  Parliaments,  and  widely- 
extended  electoral  districts.**  He  objects,  indeed  to  the  Ballot,  and 
would  make  Bribery  and  Corruption  Felony.  He  proposes,  "  as  a 
punishment  for  bribery  or  intimidation,  for  men  high  in  place  in  this 
world's  smiles,  stripping  in  Palace  Yard,  Westminster,  and  tying  to  a 
eart-tail  and  flogging  down  the  Strand  to  Temple  Bar.  This  is  better 
protection  to  the  voter  than  the  ballot-box ;  the  ballot-box  yon  might 
lorge,  but  there  would  be  no  forging  under  the  lash  of  two  drummers 
from  the  Foot  Guards."  We  fear,  too,  that  Mr.  Chadwick  is  an 
unwise  and  rebellious  son  of  Holy  Mother  Church — for  hearken  to 
his  ravings : — 

*'  Down  with  all  tampering  with  the  education  of  the  peoole ;  which  is 
only  a  pretence  for  priestly  tyranny.  Suppose  a  neglected,  mortgaged, 
baxikrupt  village— a  village  standing  as  a  byword  in  its  neighbourhood  for 
total  neglect  and  depravity ;  suppose,  I  say,  this  neglected  snot  of  earth 
could  have  a  little  unpretending  building  erected  on  it,  called  by  what 
name  you  like — Ranter,  Christian,  Culamite,  or  Muggletonian — for  the  dis- 
ciples were  first  called  Christians  at  Antioch — ^yes !  ranters  there !  Yes !  they 
were  the  ranters  there;  for  there  was  neither  dean  nor  chapter,  nor  lord  bishop, 
with  all  the  circumstance  of  place,  pride,  and  importance  ;  no  pluralities 
under  j^OO  per  annum  each,  then  ;  no  shuffling  honest  parishioners  out  of 
their  rights,  to  pamper  a  priesthood,  then ;  no  snuffling  tne  cards  of  law,  in 
the  Lords  or  in  the  Commons !  No,  all  poverty  and  meanness ;  and,  conse- 
quently, none  of  the  quips  or  quirks  of  dishonest  or  one-sided  legislation, 
then.  They  were  first  called  Christians  at  Antioch,  in  derision ;  for  they  had 
no  endowments, 

^  Well ;  but  to  return  to  our  own  little  Anabaptist  conventicle  erected 
upon  the  village-green,  for  the  gathering  together  all  the  outside  Hogan- 
nogan  conventicle-mongers  of  the  district.  The  gospel  is  preached  there, 
on  the  sabbath  and  on  the  week-day,  to  the  poacher,  and  idle  man-of-ail- 
work  in  the  hours  of  darkness,  the  pigeon-stealer,  the  midnight  burglar,  or 
highway-lounger  of  the  night :  what  is  the  consequence  ?  A  reclaiming  of 
the  whole  fraternity;  and  this,  too,  outside  the  churchyard  consecrated 
croft.  The  whole  party  never  enter  a  church,  and  never  intend  to  enter 
'  one ;  the  drunkard  becomes  a  sober  man,  who  spends  his  time  in  the  bosom 
of  his  family  instead  of  the  pheasant  preserve,  the  ale-house,  the  beer-shop, 
or  the  king's  highway ;  he  Mcomes  a  reformed  character,  a  comfort  instead 
of  a  nuisance  and  a  curse  to  his  neighbourhood  and  his  family ;  he  becomes 
a  respectable  honest  member  of  society  ;  but  shut  up  his  conventicle— tell 
this  man  he  shall  no  longer  be  Hogan-mogan,  but  he  shall  be  church,  what 
will  be  the  result  7  Ask  the  wife,  the  children,  the  neighbours.  John  shall 
be  church,  for  the  parson  says  so ;  but  John  won*t  be  church,  for  he  says  so. 
Is  he  church  f — No  !  John  ooaCt  knuckle — John  won't  be  done ;  he'll  return 
to  the  ale-house  first— he  never  was  done  by  a  church  parson ;  and  he  never 
wilL    He  can't  eonsait  church :  he  never  could — and  he  won't  go  ! " 

This  is,  in  truth,  "  deplorable  rubbish,"  and  we  feel  that  an  apology 
is  due  to  our  readers  for  encumbering  our  pages  with  such  ynlgar 
afiPeetation  and  nonsense.  The  only  excuse  we  have  to  offer  is  that 
the  preceding  extracts  were  made  entirely  in  their  interest,  lest  they 
should  seek  to  gratify  any  curiosity  they  may  entertain  on  the  subject 
of  De  Foe  by  referring  to  Mr.  Chadwiok's  biography  of  that  eminent 
writer,    l^r.  Chadwick  they  will  encounter  in  every  page,  but  De  Foe 
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nowhere.  Pilloried  in  his  lifetime,  be  has  been  Bnbjected  after  death 
to^a  more  cruel  insult  in  having  his  biography  written  by  a  man  who 
could  thus  criticize  Dean  Swift : — 

'*  As  a  man,  Swift  was  a  brute  of  a  churl,  without  honour,  gratitude,  or 
feeling ;  and  as  a  writer,  he  was  a  quippy  slack-wire  performer,  conjuror, 
or  Mister  Merryman^  capering  and  throwing  somersets  upon  the  boards  of 
literature.  Tes,  Swift  could  dance  the  slack-wire,  or  throw  a  somerset 
upon  the  tight-rope  of  letters,  as  a  grimy,  ruddled,  pipeclayed  buffoon,  or 
Mister  Merryman :  he  was  a  yery  conjuror  in  rhetoric ;  a  man  of  quips 
and  quirks  in  language  ;  hut,  as  a  writer  of  the  English  language,  he  was 
far  inferior  to  Daniel  De  Foe.'* 


The  Wart  of  ike  Rom.    By  J.  G.  Edgar.    London :  W.  Kent  t  Co. 

Havft,  thrice  happy,  the  rising  generation,  did  they  only  know  the 
advantages  they  enjoy  over  the  youth  of  former  times  1  The  advent 
of  Mr.  Edgar  is  as  the  discovery  of  a  new  world.  He  presents  history 
to  them  in  a  series  of  pictures,  highly  coloured,  perhaps,  but  true  in 
the  outline.  His  very  units  are  akin  to  merit.  If,  at  times,  he  offer 
more  incense  to  a  hero  than  is  quite  consistent  with  the  judicial 
impartiality  of  an  historian,  it  is  in  the  hope  of  imbuing  his  youthful 
readers  with  love  for  all  that  is  noble,  chivalrous,  and  truly  great 
With  true  gentlemanly  instinct,  be  shrinks  with  disgust  from  whatever 
is  mean,  selfish,  and  ungenerous.  On  the  time-honoured  principle  thai 
youth  must  be  treated  with  the  highest  reverence,  he  scrupulously  ab« 
stains  from  using  a  single  word,  or  indulging  in  the  slightest  insinua- 
tion, that  miflht  seem  to  screen  vice  or  detract  from  virtue.  It  may 
be  doubted  if  he  has  ever  penned  a  line  that  the  most  fastidious  reader 
would  wish  to  have  expunged.  His  style,  too,  is  fresh,  vigorous,  manly, 
and  picturesque,  and  singularly  adapted  to  rivet  the  attention  of  high- 
spirited  and  ingenuous  lads.  In  his  present  work,  he  has  been  some- 
what embarrassed  by  the  shperabundance  of  his  materials,  which  would 
have  amply  sufficed  for  two  volumes  instead  of  one.  This  is  so  far  to 
be  regretted  that  it  has  compelled  him  to  confine  himself  to  the  more 
prominent  events,  while  the  causes  which  brought  them  about  have 
been  unavoidably  slurred  over,  or  entirely  omitted.  In  the  narrative  * 
of  the  reign  of  Richard  III.,  this  fatal  necessitv  of  condensation  has 
been  most  prejudicial  to  that  monarch's  real  character.  Mr.  Edgar 
ridicules,  indeed,  the  idle  fables  which  represented  the  hero  of  Bamet, 
Tewkesbury,  and  Bosworth,  as  a  monster  with  "  hunchback,  withered 
arm,  splay  feet,  goggle  eyes,  and  swarthy  countenance."  But  he  omits 
to  draw  attention  to  the  fact,  that,  within  the  same  space  of  time,  no 
king  of  England  ever  displayed  greater  administrative  abilities,  or 
transacted  so  much  business  with  his  own  hands.  The  number  of 
charters  signed  by  Eichard  III.  is  quite  remarkable,  and  clearly  proves 
that  he  was  not  Uie  truculent  tyrant  he  was  described  as  being  by  the 
flatterers  of  the  Tudor  dynasty.  We  could  wish,  therefore,  Siat  the 
murder  of  the  two  princes  in  the  Tower  had  not  been  detailed  so  circum- 
stantially, as  there  is  no  proof,  whatever,  of  its  having  been  effected 
in  that  or  any  other  manner.  No  doubt  it  would  have  required  moral 
courage  of  a  high  order  to  resist  the  temptation  of  limning  a  scene  so 
fascinating  to  youth ;  but  Mr.  Edgar  might  at  least  have  expressed 
some  hesitation  as  to  accepting  the  stoiy  as  an  historical  truUi. 
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A  Tde/orths  Fharueei.    By  the  Anihor  of  IKve$  tmd  Lazanti. 
London :  Judd  h  Ohm* 

Thb  object  of  thig  tale  is  to  incalcate  Christian  charity  in  drawing 
oondasions  as  to  our  neighbour's  conduct,  and  to  impress  upon  man- 
kind the  necessity  of  abstaining  from  passing  judgment  upon  actions, 
of  the  motives  to  which  they  happen  to  be  ignorant.  Tms  moral  is 
illustrated  and  enforced  by  tracing  the  career  of  a  well-intentioned  but 
impulsiye  woman  from  her  childhood,  at  a  village  school,  to  a  violent 
death  resulting  from  intoxication.  The  rural  beauty  gradually 
developes  into  the  lady*B-maid  of  Eaton  Square,  passionately  ena- 
moared  of  her  mistress*  son,  the  dashing  Captain  of  Hussars,  but 
leaving  her  place  rather  than  imperil  her  virtue.  In  a  less  fashion- 
able establishment,  in  Finsbury  Square,  she  forms  an  honourable 
attachment  for  a  handsome  postman,  and  in  due  course  of  time  becomes 
bis  wife,  and  the  mother  of  his  only  child.  The  worthy  postman  dies 
of  consumption,  and  the  boy  is  led  into  evil  practices  by  a  desire  for 
revenge,  and  confirmed  in  them  by  vanity  and  bad  advice.  His  mother 
saves  him  from  ruin  and  removes  with  him  to  Canterbury,  where  he 
falls  desperately  in  love  with  an  intriguing  woman  of  infomoua  cha- 
racter. Again  he  is  rescued  from  temptation,  and  a  situation 
procured  for  him  in  a  warehouse  in  London.  Here  he  is  a  second 
time  induced  to  rob  his  employers,  in  order  to  obtain  a  suflS- 
eient  sum  of  money  to  pay  his  passage  to  Australia,  in  the  hope 
of  rejoining  the  artful  woman  who  had  enslaved  his  affections.  His 
mother  contrives  to  sacrifice  herself,  and  to  suffer  the  disgrace  and 
imprisonment  which  belonged  to  him,  while  he  proceeds  to  America, 
repents  of  his  wicked  courses,  and  makes  an  edifying  end.  The  poor 
woman,  on  the  contrary,  sinks  step  by  step  from  poverty  to  moral 
degradation,  and  finally  becomes  a  confirmed  drunkard,  is  knocked  down 
by  the  pole  of  a  gentleman's  carriage,  and  dies  in  a  hospital.  Her 
decline  and  fall  are  described  as  the  result  of  circumstances  over 
which  she  has  little  or  no  control,  except  where  she  voluntarily  offered 
herself  as  a  victim  to  screen  her  darling  son  from  the  punishment  due 
to  his  guilt.  The  story  of  her  sorrows  is  well  told,  and  every  detail 
'  is  carefully  elaborated ;  but,  after  all,  the  true  moral  seems  to  be  that 
her  sufferings  were  primarily  due  to  her  neglect  of  her  child's  edu- 
cation. As  a  boy  he  was  indulged  in  every  whim  and  fancy,  but  never 
instructed  in  his  duty  towards  his  God  or  his  neighbour.  His  devi* 
ations  from  the  paths  of  rectitude  were  therefore  in  the  fint  instance 
attributable  to  herself;  and  so  far  she  deservedly  gathered  only  bitter 
fruits  as  the  reward  of  her  weakness.  At  the  same  time,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  many  of  the  unfortunate  beings  from  whom  well-to-do 
people  turn  away  with  loathing  and'  disgust  are  rather  to  be  pitied  than 
despised ;  and  that  when  all  the  hardships  and  temptations  to  which 
the  poor  are  exposed  are  fairly  taken  into  account,  the  wonder  is  that 
so  few  go  astray  in  comparison  with  the  multitudes  that  remain  honest 
and  respectable. 
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MAN  AND  HIS  DWELLING-PLACE.* 

Notwithstanding  the  prejudice  which  has  long  existed  against 
metaphysical  speculations^  and  which  in  these  days  of  positive 
philosophy  appears  to  be  gaining  strength,  there  will  yet  always 
be  many  mindb  which  will  recur  to  the  great  questions^  of  human 
existence^  human  thought^  and  human  happiness^  and  will  en- 
deavour to  grope  out  for  themselves^  with  whatever  assistance  may 
come  in  their  way^  some  path  or  some  clue^  through  the  mazes 
of  seeming  contradictions  which  surround  them — contradictions 
arising  not  from  the  disputes  of  philosophers  only,  but  from  the 
nature  of  the  subject  itself^  when  finite  intelligences  attempt  to 
grasp  and  solve  the  problems  of  infinity. 

Much  has  been  usefully  done  in  the  way  of  defining  what  sub- 
jects in  metaphysics  mav  be  hopefully  treated^  what  may  be 
mvestigated  with  some  cnance  of  success;  and  it  seems  now  to 
be  almost  conceded  that  absolute  knowledge  of  absolute  Being 
cannot  be  attained  by  man^  or,  as  the  schools  express  it,  that  "  the 
philosophy  of  the  unconditioned  is  impossible/^  Still,  the  region 
of  psychology  is  open,  and  that  leaves  to  us  the  investigation  of 
all  the  powers  of  the  mind,  and  the  laws  bv  which  it  acts ;  and 
though  we  be  debarred  from  understanding  the  nature  of  absolute 
Being,  the  fact  of  absolute  Being  may  yet  be  gathered  by  us  con- 
sistently with  the  laws  of  the  mind,  as  they  have  been  explained 
by  such  investigation.  The  philosophy  of  perception,  then,  is 
still  admitted  to  be  a  fair  subject,  and  though  we  cannot  hope  to 
throw  much  original  light  on  it^  yet,  in  following  our  author,  we 
shall  be  obliged  to  go  into  the  question  somewhat  in  detail,  and 
may  suggest  or  recall  to  our  readers  some  new  or  forgotten 
matters  and  arguments  which  may  at  least  serve  to  give  precision 
to  their  own  views  on  the  subject  in  hand.  The  philosophy  of 
perception  we  note  especially^  since,  though  it  is  not  by  any 

*  Man  and  his  Dwelliruf-plaee ;  an  Easay  towards  the  Interpretation  of 
NaXwre.    London  :  John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand,  1859. 
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means  the  only^  nor^  indeedj  the  principal  subject  of  the  work 
before  Us,  it  yet  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  other  parts  of  the 
philosophic  system  there  enunciated^  and  an  error  in  the  doctrine 
of  perception  is  fatal  to  the  truth  of  those  other  parts^  or  is  at 
least  most  likely  to  be  shared  in  by  them. 

The  book  under  review  is  worthy  of  remark  for  several  reasons, 
and  we  confess  to  have  read  it  with  much  interest.  It  seems  the 
work  of  an  honest,  and  at  the  same  time  a  subtle  and  com- 
prehensive thinker,  and  it  attempts  not  only  to  explain  the 
phenomena  of  perception,  but  to  reconcile  all  opposing  sects  in 
philosophy,  and  to  harmonize  science,  metaphysics,  ethics,  and 
religion.  It  will  be  seen  that  its  aim  is  ambitious,  and  yet  the 
ambition  is  a  really  noble  one ;  it  does  not  seem  in  anywise  an 
attempt  by  the  author  to  put  himself  forward,  but  an  effort  after 
truth  only,  which  we  believe  he  has  in  many  respects  achieved. 
We  may  give  a  sketch  of  his  fundamental  position  by  extracting 
some  passages  from  the  introduction,  wherein  he  has  given  an 
outline  of  his  conclusions  in  the  form  of  Theses,  which  are  dis- 
cussed in  the  body  of  the  work. 

'*  Briefly,  the  poBiiion  maintained  is  this :  That  the  studj  of  nature  leadf 
to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  a  defectiveness  in  man  which  modifies  his 
perception ;  that  the  universe  is  not  truly  correspondent  to  his  impressions, 
but  is  of  a  more  perfect  and  higher  kind.  To  judge  rightly  of  nature, 
therefore,  we  must  not  be  guided  by  our  own  impressions  merely,  but  must 
remember  man*s  defectiveness.  *  *  *  Nature  tor  the  universe  or  world) 
is  not  truly  and  in  itself  such  as  it  is  to  man's  feeling.  That  which  man  feels 
to  be  differs  from  that  which  is,  apart  from  him,  by  defect, 

<<  We  perceive  the  world  as  possessinfcertain  qualities,  or  as  existing  in 
a  certain  way  which  we  call  physical.    We  term  it  the  pkyeical  world. 

« This  mode  of  existence  involves  inertness.  That  which  is  physical 
does  not  act,  except  passively,  as  it  is  acted  upon.    Inertness  is  inaction. 

**  That  wmch  is  inert,  therefore^  differs  from  that  which  is  not  inert  by 
tU/eeC  (by  absence  of  action  or  of  active  power).  *  *  * 

«  Either  the  universe  is  defective,  as  being  without  action  (inert),  or  man 
is  defective.  There  is  to  us  an  inertness ;  it  determines  our  whole  state. 
We  have  to  learn  whether  it  be  man's  or  nature's. 

"  Science  gives  answer  to  this  question.  By  it  proof  is  given  that  the 
perceived  defect  must  be  ascribed  to  man's  condition,  and  that  nature  is 
not  trulv  inert  as  it  is  felt  to  be.  ♦  *  * 

''To  be  inert  has  the  same  meaning  as  to  be  dead.  So  we  speak  of 
nature,  thinking  it  to  be  inert^  as  *  dead  matter.'  To  say  that  man  intro* 
duces  inertness  into  nature  implies  a  deadness  in  him:  it  is  to  say  he 
wants  life.  This  is  the  proposition  which  is  affirmed.  This  condition 
which  we  call  our  life  is  not  tne  true  life  of  man." 

So  far  for  the  metaphysical  part :  the  next  theses  are  religious 
positions  into  which  we  do  not  feel  competent  to  go  at  length; 
we  may  lightly  touch  on  them,  however,  in  passing  to  owers 
which  partake  largely  of  a  philosophic  character.  Their  purport 
seems  to  be  that  the  Bible  affirms  this  want  of  life  in  man,  which 
our  author  thinks  established  by  science,  and  that  this  world, 
instead  of  being,  as  commonly  supposed,  a  scene  of  probation,  is. 
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in  reality^  according  to  the  fiible  representation^  the  scene  of 
man's  redemption  and  revivification;  further: — 

"  That  man  wants  life  means  that  the  true  life  of  man  is  of  another  kind 
firom  this.  It  corresponds  to  that  true,  absolute  Being,  which  he,  as  he 
now  is,  cannot  know. 

"  To  that  absolute  &ct  of  Being,  the  Bible  applies  the  words  spiritual 
and  eternal.  These  are  the  right  words.  To  be  spiritual  is  to  be  not  inert. 
To  be  eternal  is  to  Be.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

"  There  is  not  a  physical  world  and  a  spiritual  world  besides,  but  the 
spiritual  world,  which  alone  Is,  is  physical  to  man :  the  physical  being  the 
mode  in  which  man,  by  his  defectiyeness,  perceives  tne  spiritual.  We 
feel  a  physical  world  to  be ;  that  which  Is,  is  the  spiritual  world." 

This,  then,  is  the  skeleton  of  our  author's  theory ;  and  by  this 
defect  of  life  he  attempts  to  explain  and  reconcile  the  various 
schools  of  philosophy  and  the  various  sects  of  religion^  by  ad- 
mitting what  is  true  in  each,  and  showing  that  the  points  of 
difference  will  be  merged  by  the  recognition  of  this  defect  of 
life.  At  the  outset,  however,  he  is  met  by  the  difficulty,  that  we 
are  conscious  that  we  are  not  dead^  and  he  is  driven,  therefore,  to 
attack  the  evidence  of  consciousness,  and  to  endeavour  to  show 
that  we  have  a  better  guide  to  truth  than  any  that  consciousness 
can  afford.  It  has  always  been  a  matter  of  surprise  to  us  that 
this  should  have  been  attempted  so  often  as  it  has  been,  either 
covertly  or  openly,  as  it  must  in  every  case  prove  suicidal :  the 
only  means  of  attack  on  consciousness  is  by  an  appeal  to  con- 
sciousness itself;  after  any  number  of  intervening  steps,  we  are 
ultimately  reduced  to  the  evidence  of  axioms  or  self-evident  pro- 
positions, and  these  rest  for  their  acceptance  on  the  fact,  that  we 
are  immediately  and  intuitively  conscious  of  their  truth ;  if^  then, 
consciousness  t>e  disabled,  the  weapons  for  its  attack  will  fail  of 
their  point :  the  denial  of  its  authority  is  like  calling  on  a  court 
to  decide  that  it  is  incompetent  to  make  a  decision  even  on  its 
competence. 

In  the  course  of  his  argument,  however,  there  is  much  that  is 
true,  and  much  that  ought  to  have  led  him  to  perceive  his  own 
error,  an  error  which  after  all  is  not  so  gross  as  it  appears :  nay, 
we  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  rather  a  misuse  of  words  than  a  ra£- 
cally  false  conception,  but  it  is  a  misuse  which  has  idtimately  led 
him  astray  in  material  points,  and  one  which  is  therefore  to  be 
met  at  the  outset.  If  it  were  indeed  true  that  we  are  imme* 
diately  conscious  of  inertness  in  the  world  around,  as  our  author 
assumes,  the  arguments  he  urges  against  that  inertness  must  fail 
of  their  force;  if,  to  use  his  own  illustration,  we  were  immediately 
conscious  of  the  sun's  motion  and  the  earth's  quiescence,  it  would 
be'  absolutely  vain  to  attempt  argument  to  show  that  the  earth 
moved  and  the  sun  was  at  rest :  the  answer  in  each  case  is  the 
same;  he  attributes  to  consciousness  what  consciousness  disclaims, 
he  says  we  are  conscious  of  admitted  falsehoods,  and  then  attacks 
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the  tmth  of  conacionsness :  the  answer  is — we  are  not  oonscioas 
of  any  such  thing ;  we  are  conscious  of  certain  phenomena  in  the 
material  worlds  and  we  have  unwarrantably  inferred  from  those 
phenomena  that  the  world  is  inert.  We  are  conscious  of  certain 
appearances  in  the  heavens^  and  have  unwarrantably  inferred  that 
the  sun  moves  and  the  earth  is  still ;  but  the  phenomena  are  true^ 
the  appearances  are  true^  and  if  they  were  not  so  we  could  never 
have  discovered  the  fact  that  the  earth  moves  and  the  sun  is  at 
rest.  The  phenomena  and  appearances  are  all  that  consciousness 
gives,  the  inference  is  added  by  ourselves^  and  it  is  not  denied 
that  by  assuming  one  false  premiss  we  may  conclude  falsely, 
though  all  the  premisses  afforded  by  consciousness  may  be  strictly 
true. 

Are  we  then,  strictly  speaking,  conscious  of  inertness  in  nature, 
meaning,  of  course,  inaction  ?  The  answer  is  obvious  when  once  we 
bring  ourselves  to  think  of  the  question;  it  is  given  by  our  author 
in  his  argument  against  the  truth  of  our  consciousness.  We  are 
conscious  of  sensations,  and  we  are  conscious  that  we  do  not  cause 
our  own  sensations,  that  we  cannot  oftentimes  get  rid  of  them  if 
we  would,  and  can  rarely,  if  ever,  do  so  by  mere  volition :  now  from 
these  facts  alone  is  it  not  plain  that  nature  is  not  inactive,  that  it 
acts  on  us,  and  poignantly  too,  that  its  action  is  more  vigorous 
than  ours,  that  it  is,  so  to  speak,  too  many  for  us ;  and  is  it  not  the 
fact,  that  the  small  power  we  have  over  it  is  solely  obtained  by 
studying  its  own  laws,  and  submitting  ourselves  to  their  guidance  ? 
(Homo  naiura  minister  et  interpres  tantum  intelligit  qitantum  re 
vel  mente  observaverit  nee  amplius  scit  aut  potest,*)  How  then  can 
it  be  said  we  are  conscious  of  nature  as  inactive  ?  The  truth  seems 
to  be,  we  are  not  conscious  of  nature  at  all,  save  as  we  conclude 
a  cause  for  the  sensations  of  which  we  are  not  ourselves  the 
causes.  We  conclude  a  being  which  can  cause  them,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  they  are  caused,  but  to  say  that  that  being  is  in- 
active, and  yet  is  the  cause  of  our  sensations,  is  a  manifest  absurdity ; 
it  is  saying  at  the  same  time,  that  the  being  is  active  and  inactive, 
that  it  is  a  cause  and  is  not  a  cause,  for  we  think,  on  clear  considera- 
tion it  wOl  be  admitted,  that  cause,  being,  and  agent,  are  merely 
different  relations  of  the  same  thing,  different  ways  of  considering 
what  is  in  fact  one.  This  may  require  to  be  gone  into  a  little  more 
fully,  and  perhaps  we  should  premise  that  under  the  term  activity 
we  include  thought,  and  call  the  mind  active  even  in  mere  per- 
ception. Now  if  any  one  can  frame  the  idea  of  a  being  or  thing 
which  neither  acts,  nor  thinks,  nor  causes, — ^which  has  no  powers, 
nor  qualities, — ^which  cannot  be  acted  on  (for  to  be  acted  on  implies 
qualities,  which  again  imply  agency), — it  is  more  than  we  can  do, 
and  it  is  at  least  quite  clear  that  no  one  could  know  of  such  an 
existence,  for  there  is  no  means  of  making  it  manifest ;  in  short, 

*  Bacon,  Dt  Aug,  Seient* 
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in  the  words  of  Bishop  Berkeley^  ''  your  being  is  very  like  non- 
entity/' Indeed  the  whole  of  this  question  has  been  so  dealt 
with  by  Berkeley^  that  we  should  not  touch  on  it,  but  for  the 
strange  prejudice  which  exists  against  the  opinions  of  that  great 
metaphysician^ — prejudices  the  existence  of  which  we  can  no  more 
understand  than  we  can  understand  the  existence  of  prejudices 
against  Euclid  or  mathematics  in  general.  We  can  no  more 
understand  the  nature  of  that  man's  reasoning  powers  who^  reading 
and  understanding  Berkeley's  Principles  of  Human  Knowledge,  can 
refuse  his  assent  in  the  main  to  the  conclusions  there  drawn, 
than  we  can  understand  the  nature  of  one's  reasoning  powers  who, 
understanding  the  propositions  of  Euclid,  can  dissent  from  the 
truth  of  his  conclusions.  It  has  been  said  that  Berkeley  is, 
indeed,  unanswerable,  but  that  his  conclusions  are  nevertheless 
incredible.  For  our  part,  we  confess  to  being  not  only  silenced  but 
convinced.  There  seems  to  us  no  difficulty  in  accepting  his  theory, 
and  insuperable  difficulties  in  the  way  of  every  other  of  which  we 
have  any  knowledge.  The  clearness  of  his  thought  too  can  only 
be  matched  by  the  clearness  of  his  style,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
lucid  ever  used  by  a  philosopher  of  these  countries ;  and  the  only 
way  in  which  we  can  account  for  the  prejudice  against  him  is,  that 
his  detractors,  instead  of  reading  his  works,  have  taken  his  opinions 
at  second  hand  from  men  who  either  will  not  understand  him,  or 
desire  to  misrepresent  him. 

But  to  return.  The  existence  of  sensations  not  caused  by  our- 
selves leads  us  irresistibly  to  conclude  a  cause  which  is  not  our- 
selves, but  whose  action  on  ourselves  produces  those  effects  which 
we  term  sensations :  up  to  this,  we  believe  even  the  philosophers 
will  not  seriously  differ  from  us,  but  upon  the  nature  of  this  cause 
arises  the  hubbub,  and  we  are  pressed  with  "  the  philosophy  of 
the  unconditioned,''  and  the  rest  of  it :  foremost  against  us  stand 
the  Scotch  school,  led  by  Hamilton,  under  the  banner  of  what  is 
called  "  Common  Sense."  But  we  do  not  want  to  penetrate  the 
actual  nature  of  Being  in  itself,  we  wish  only  to  examine  the  rela- 
tions it  bears  to  us,  or  we  to  it,  under  all  the  necessary  and  proper 
conditions  of  time,  place,  &c.,  and  so  are  brought  fairly  to  issue 
with  the  common-sense  men.  They  say  then,  that  the  cause  of 
sensations  is  matter,  a  material  cause,  and  that  the  evidence  of  its 
nature  is  our  consciousness.  Against  the  statement  that  it  is  a 
material  cause,  we  will  offer  no  opinion  until  we  understand  what 
is  meant.  Upon  the  statement,  that  our  consciousness  offers  any 
evidence  whatsoever  of  the  nature  of  this  cause,  we  have  already 
expressed  our  opinion.  Our  consciousness  gives  us  no  more  than 
the  sensations  themselves,  and  the  fact  that  we  do  not  cause  them ; 
and  for  the  truth  of  this  statement,  we  appeal  to  the  judge  set  up 
by  the  Scotch  school  themselves,  viz.  the  experience  of  mankind. 

If  by  a  material  cause  be  meant,  a  cause  capable  of  affecting 
our  minds  with  the  sensations  which  are  attributed  to  material 
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qualities,  the  existence  of  the  sensations  is  of  coarse  irresistible 
evidence  of  a  cause  sufficient  to  account  for  their  existence;  but  if 
anything  further  be  meant — ^if  for  instance  it  be  said,  that  the  cause 
is,  itself,  apart  from  any  mind  perceiving  it,  extended,  solid,  figured, 
colored,  &c., — ^then  we  absolutely  deny  the  statement  and  chfJlenge 
the  common-sense  men  to  show  any  evidence  for  their  belief. 

But  they  will  say  they  have  the  popular  opinion  with  them,  and 
that  the  burden  lies  on  us  to  disprove  the  existence  of  this  solid, 
extended  cause  of  our  ideas  of  solidity,  extension,  &c.  To  this 
we  answer,  as  Berkeley  did,  that  solidity,  extension,  and  other 
material  qualities,  are  ideas  perceived  by  sense,  and  can  exist  only 
in  a  perceiving  mind ;  that  for  an  idea  to  exist  in  an  unperceiving 
thing  is  a  manifest  contradiction,  for  to  have  an  idea  is  to  perceive : 
to  show  that  there  can  be  no  archetypes  or  originals  of  those 
ideas  existing  in  an  unperceiving  cause  without  us,  whereof  the 
ideas  themselves  are  the  copies,  it  may  be  enough  to  show,  in  the 
very  words  of  Berkeley,  that  "  an  idea  can  be  like  nothing  but  an 
idea ;  a  colour  or  figure  can  be  like  nothing  but  another  colour  or 
another  figure/^  *  *  * 

Again: 

'^  I  ask  whether  those  supposed  originals  or  external  things  of  which 
our  ideas  are  the  pictures  or  representations  be  themselves  perceivable  or 
not  t  If  they  are,  they  are  ideas,  and  we  have  gained  our  point ;  but  if  you 
sav  they  are  not,  I  appeal  to  an^  one,  whether  it  be  sense  to  assert  a  colour 
is  like  something  which  is  invisible,  hard,  or  soft — ^like  something  which  is 
intangible,  and  so  of  the  rest" 

This,  indeed,  is  now  generally  admitted  as  regards  what  are  called 
secondary  qualities,  such  as  colour,  heat,  cold,  &c.,  and  there  is 
really  no  more  reason  for  maintaining  the  independent  existence  of 
primary  qualities  apart  from  their  being  perceived,  than  there  is 
m  the  case  of  the  secondary  qualities.  But,  say  the  common-sense 
men,  we  have  an  immediate  consciousness  that  such  an  extended 
solid  cause  exists  irrespective  of  any  perception  we  may  have  of 
extension  or  solidity.  This  we  altogether  deny;  it  was  in  like 
manner  long  thougnt  that  our  consciousness  of  solidity  and  solid 
figure,  was  an  immediate  perception  of  sight,  as  well  as  of  feeling, 
and  at  this  day  it  is  often  hard  to  get  rid  of  the  feeling  that  we  do 
perceive  solid  figure  immediately  by  means  of  sight ;  and  yet  it  is 
clearly  proved  that  we  do  not — that  our  knowledge  of  figure,  at  any 
rate  of  solid  figure,  is  acquired  by  an  inference  of  reason  from  our 
sensations  of  colour — and  that  the  guide  to  that  inference  is  the 
suggestion  or  habitual  association  of  those  colour  sensations  with 
the  perceptions  of  touch.*  This  was  the  purport  of  Berkeley's 
Theory  of  Vision,  a  theory  sufficiently  proved  by  his  arguments  to 
make  many  converts,  but  with  regard  to  which  all  doubts  must 
now  be  considered  as  practically  set  at  rest  by  the  invention  of 

*  See  Berkeley's  Theory  of  Vision,  or  article  in  the  Edinburgh  Renew, 
October,  1858,  on  Binocular  Vision,  where  the  theory  is  well  devdoped. 
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the  stereoscope.  The  feeling  of  solidity  heing  irresistibly  asso- 
ciated with  the  concorrence  of  certain  visual  sensations  on  each 
eye,  differing  from  one  another,  but  each  similar  to  what  might  be 
produced  by  a  flat  picture,  the  stereoscope  presents  at  the  same 
time  a  different  flat  picture  to  each  eye,  producing  on  that  eye  a 
visual  perception  precisely  resembling  that  which  would  be  pro- 
duced on  it  by  a  solid  object ;  and  upon  the  concurrence  of  these 
different  visual  perceptions  being  thus  artificially  brought  about, 
the  consequence,  as  any  one  acquainted  with  the  theory  above 
mentioned  would  at  once  predict,  is  the  irresistible  impression  that 
a  solid  object  is  before  us.  Now  here  is  an  experimental  test  of 
the  theory,  one  too  which  was  framed  immediately  for  the  purpose 
of  testing  it,  and  which  cannot,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  be  ex- 
plained on  any  other  hypothesis. 

It  is  thus  shown  that  our  visual  perception  of  figure  is  an  in- 
ference from  our  sensation  of  colour,  and  not  itself  an  immediate 
intuition ;— exactly  so  the  apparent  consciousness  of  a  solid  ex- 
tended cause  of  material  perceptions,  which  the  common-sense 
men  say  is  with  them  immediate,  is,  we  are  fully  convinced, 
merely  an  inference  from  their  perceptions  of  sense,  and,  in  this 
case,  a  false  and  unwarrantable  inference. 

The  arguments  of  Hamilton,  and  of  all  the  Scotch  school  from 
Beid  downwards,  in  support  of  the  evidence  of  consciousness,  are 
utterly  beside  the  point ;  Berkeley  did  not  deny,  nor  do  we,  the 
absolute  truth  of  consciousness;  its  evidence  is,  after  all,  the 
highest  we  are  capable  of,  and  we  admit  its  authority  to  the  full 
as  much  as  the  common-sense  men.  Indeed  it  is  to  support  its 
authority  that  we  are  anxious  especially  to  define  the  boundary 
of  its  jurisdiction.  The  Scotch  school,  by  asserting  that  it  gives 
evidence  which  may  be  proved  to  be  inconsistent  with  axiomatic 
truths— that  is,  with  other  parts  of  its  evidence — ^weaken  its  autho- 
rity, and  leave  us  no  certain  grounds  of  truth  whatever.  We  are 
anxious  to  show  that  it  gives  no  evidence  which  can  for  a  moment 
even  be  questioned,  and  that  what  is  questionable  is  only  our  ill* 
supported  inferences  from  its  testimony.  The  error  of  our  author 
is  directly  attributable  to  this  mistake,  to  which  Hamilton  and  the 
common-sense  men  have  given  currency,  for  our  author,  with 
them,  assuming  that  we  have  an  immediate  consciousness  of  an 
external,  material,  and  inert  substance,  apart  from  the  qualities 
which  are  perceived  by  our  senses,  and,  at  the  same  time,  feeling 
keenly  the  impossibility  of  such  an  inert  substance,  is  led  to  deny 
the  evidence  of  our  consciousness,  and  to  try  to  set  up  some 
machinery  for  its  correction.  Indeed  we  believe  that  almost  every 
error  in  his  book  is  attributable  more  or  less  directly  to  this  fun- 
damental mistake. 

The  existence  of  a  solid,  extended,  inert  substance,  apart  from 
any  perception  in  any  mind  of  the  qualities  of  solidity,  extension, 
and  inertness — ^that  is,  the  existence  of  a  solid,  extended,  inert 
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substance^  which  is  not  seen  or  felt  to  be  solids  or  extended,  or 
inert — ^is,  however,  hardly  maintained  openly,  though  that  is  what, 
in  a  vague  sort  of  way,  is  secretly  believed.  It  is  manifest,  how- 
ever, that  colour  could  not  be  conceived  if  the  sense  of  vision  had 
never  existed,  and  that  it  would  cease  to  exist  if  all  eyes  and  all 
recollection  of  colour  were  suddenly  to  be  destroyed,  in  like 
manner  that  solidity,  if  mechanical  force  and  the  sense  of  feeling 
were  destroyed,  must  be  destroyed  also,  and  so  on  of  all  material 
qualities.  Most  of  the  advocates  of  matter  admit  so  much,  but 
they  then  take  refuge  in  the  position,  that  there  does  exist  an  in- 
active substance,  by  means  of  which  the  ideas  of  material  qualities 
are  induced  in  our  minds,  though  that  substance  is  not  itself,  as 
apart  from  our  perceptions,  extended,  solid,  &c.  Now,  if  this  sub- 
stance exist,  which  we  will  for  a  moment,  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
suppose,  as  it  is  granted  to  be  itself  inert,  and  yet,  as  it  acts  on 
our  minds,  causing  the  ideas  of  material  qualities  in  us,  it  is  clear 
that  this  action  is  not  true  efficient  action,  but  what  may  be  called 
instrumental  action,  in  the  same  way  as  a  cue  drives  a  billiard-ball, 
or,  rather,  is  the  instrument  whereby  the  striker  drives  it.  This 
matter  of  theirs  is  merely  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  some 
actual  efficient  Being,  whereby  that  Being  produces  in  us  the 
ideas  of  material  qualities ;  and  then  the  question  arises,  whether 
that  Being  intervenes  at  each  specific  act  of  perception  in  us,  or 
whether  the  instrument  used  be  a  machine,  so  to  speak,  wound  up 
once  and  set  going,  which  afterwards  acts  according  to  the  laws 
originally  impressed  on  it,  without  any  further  intervention  on  the 
part  of  the  creating  and  efficient  cause,  or  Being.  The  latter 
theory,  we  make  no  doubt,  is  that  maintained  by  a  vast  number  of 
persons ;  but  it  seems  to  us  to  be  maintainable  only  for  a  very 
short  way,  and  that  if  close  thought  be  applied,  and  conclusions 
followed  out,  it  will  be  found  utterly  untenable. 

To  us  it  seems  only  necessary,  for  the  refutation  of  any  such 
hypothesis,  that  a  close  examination  should  be  made  into  the 
nature  of  a  machine  or  contrivance  in  general,  and  it  will  be  seen 
that  what  is  meant  is  this  : — When  a  Being,  whose  power  is  limited, 
takes  advantage  of  powers  acting  according  to  known  laws,  inde- 
pendently of  his  action,  and  arranges  and  combines  these  powers, 
so  as  that,  each  acting  according  to  its  own  laws,  the  combined 
action  may  bring  about  the  result  desired  by  the  limited  Being 
without  his  intervention,  then  the  result  is  a  machine  or  con- 
trivance. But  the  ver^  idea  of  such  a  machine  or  contrivance 
implies  that  powers  exist  independent  of  the  mechanist  or  con- 
triver, and  these  powers  must  be  the  action,  either  mediate  or 
immediate,  of  some  superior,  or  at  least  of  some  other  true  effi- 
cient cause  or  Being,  so  that  the  idea  of  a  machine  or  contrivance 
is  relative  to  a  Being  of  limited  powers  only,  and  cannot  be  con- 
ceived at  all  in  reference  to  an  Infinite  Being.  We,  no  doubt,  can 
make  a  clock,  because  the  weights  will  gravitate,  and  the  pendulum 
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oscillate^  according  to  the  laws  of  nature^  steadily  and  regularly, 
without  our  intervention ;  but  if  it  were  necessary  for  us  to  stand 
by^  and  turn  each  wheel,  and  perform  each  motion  of  every  part 
of  the  clock  ourselves,  it  would  clearly  not  be  a  clock  at  all.  Only 
in  one  metaphorical  sense  can  an  Infinite  Being  be  conceived  to 
use  an  instrument,  and  that  is,  when  he  allows  a  self-determining 
efficient  cause,  or  will,  to  work  out,  by  its  self-determination,  a 
purpose  foreordained  by  the  Infinite  Will ;  but  when  we  are  deal- 
ing with  an  inert  instrument,  this  metaphorical  use  of  the  phrase 
may  be  ignored,  and  it  is  with  an  inert  instrument  that  in  the  case 
of  matter  we  are  supposed  to  be  dealing. 

The  existence,  then,  of  this  inert  machine  supposes  the  exist- 
ence of  a  finite  will  which  acts  on  our  wills;  in  fact,  what  the 
Greek  philosophers  called  the  Demiurge,  a  Being  who  was  not' 
supreme,  but  who  was  the  inspiring  soul  of  the  material  world, 
and  had  framed  it,  or  put  it  together,  according  to  the  laws  of 
the  Supreme  Being.  It  will  hardly  be  necessary  for  us,  having 
reduced  this  machine  theory  to  such  an  issue,  to  proceed  further 
in  the  attack,  living  as  we  do  in  this  country  and  in  this  century; 
but  we  may,  in  passing,  remark,  that  the  Demiurge  would  still 
require  the  intervention  of  the  Supreme  Being  at  every  step,  to 
keep  the  powers  of  which  he  had  availed  himself  in  action ;  since, 
as  it  has  been  before  shown,  the  Supreme  Will  cannot  act  through 
an  inert  machine ;  and,  if  the  machine  be  supposed  not  inert,  then 
it  ceases  to  be  a  machine,  and  becomes  a  self-determining  cause, 
or  a  multitude  of  self-determining  causes;  in  other  words,  a  system 
of  deities  of  nature,  like  the  old  Oreek  polytheism. 

If  it  were  needful  to  argue  against  such  a  notion,  we  might 
say,  that  the  difficulty  which  it  is  taken  up  in  order  to  explain, 
remains  as  great  as  ever,  since  the  real  point  of  our  theory,  to 
which  objection  is  taken,  viz.,  that  the  qualities  of  matter  are 
caused  in  our  minds  by  a  spiritual  agent,  remains  in  very  form  the 
same  on  the  polytheistic  theory.  The  only  difierence  is,  that 
whereas  we  hold  all  material  impressions  to  be  caused  directly  by 
the  agency  of  one  Infinite  Spirit,  the  polytheistic  theory  would 
require  for  the  same  end  the  agency  of  several  finite  spirits,  and 
would  fail  in  explaining  the  mutual  action  of  material  laws  among 
themselves,  unless  we  suppose  a  wonderful  concord  among  these 
finite  spirits,  and  an  intimate  knowledge  in  each  of  the  action  of 
all  the  rest.  We  may,  nevertheless,  say  of  the  doctrine,  that, 
however  improbable,  it  is  at  least  more  philosophical  than  the 
theory  of  an  inert  machine. 

Such  bemg  the  quagmires  into  which  our  pursuit  of  the 
machine  theory  would  lead  us,  let  us  be  warned  in  time  and  take 
some  truer  light  for  our  guide,  and,  as  we  suppose  our  champions 
for  the  separate  existence  of  matter  to  retreat  with  their  face  to 
the  foe,  and  to  take  every  position  which  can  be  held  for  a  mo- 
ment before  abandoning  their  protigie  to  destruction,  we  will 
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allow  them  to  fall  back  on  the  next  outwork.  They  admit,  now, 
the  existence  of  ourselves  as  finite  sentient  causes  or  beings,  and 
they  infer  an  external,  infinite,  efficient  cause  or  being,  but  they 
hold  that  the  external,  infinite  cause  makes  use  of  an  inert  instru- 
ment to  operate  on  our  minds.  They  also  admit,  now,  that  this 
inert  instrument  still  requires  the  intervention  of  the  Infinite 
Cause  to  enable  it  to  produce  any  effect  upon  us,  on  every  occasion 
of  our  perception.  They  also  concede  that  this  inert  instrument, 
thus  admitted  to  be  of  no  use,  (as  the  immediate  intervention  of 
the  Infinite  Cause  is  requisite,  whether  it  be  used  or  not,)  is  unsup- 
ported by  any  evidence  of  consciousness,  and  is  simply  an  assump- 
tion, and  they  are  also  forced  to  allow  that  this  inert  instrument 
has  no  qualities,  since  it  does  not  per  se  act  on  our  minds ;  that  it 
is,  in  fact,  inert;  it  is,  as  we  before  remarked,  in  the  words  of 
Berkeley,  ''a  Being  very  like  nonentity,''  indeed,  so  like,  that 
under  the  limitations  before  set  out,  we  cannot  distinguish  it  from 
nonentity :  it  neither  thinks,  nor  acts,  nor  perceives,  nor  is  per- 
ceived; it  serves  no  use,  and  rests  on  no  evidence;  we  may  as 
well  state  boldly,  we  do  not  believe  it  exists. 

It  is  a  maxim  in  all  philosophy,  metaphysical  as  well  as  physical, 
that  we  are  not  without  grounds  to  multiply  causes  or  laws.  If 
we  find  for  any  phenomenon  a  cause  which  does  exist,  and  which 
is  sufficient  to  account  for  the  phenomenon,  we  are  not,  without 
strong  evidence,  to  assume  a  Cerent  or  an  additional  cause. 
Now,  in  the  present  case,  we  suppose  the  existence  of  ourselves, 
finite  intelligences  and  causes.  This  rests  on  consciousness.  We 
will  for  the  present  assume  that  a  Supreme  Cause  and  Infinite 
Intelligence  also  exists.  This,  we  are  of  opinion,  may  be  demon- 
strated, and  it  is  not  in  general  disputed,  at  least  by  the  common- 
sense  men.  Further,  we  recognize  in  our  consciousness  the  fact 
of  the  perception  of  those  ideas  which  we  call  material  qualities, 
and  of  which  we  are  not  ourselves  the  causes.  Here,  in  this  per- 
ception, is  the  phenomenon.  We  ask.  Is  not  the  supreme  Infinite 
Intelligent  Cause,  which  is  assumed  to  exist,  sufficient  to  account 
for  this  phenomenon,  without  the  supposition  of  any  such  inter- 
vening nonentity,  as  is  assumed  without  warrant  by  the  Scotch 
school? 

Suppose  that  the  Supreme  Cause  were  to  will  that  whenever 
any  finite  spirit  should  direct  its  attention  to  an  assumed  point 
in  space,  it  should  have  the  visual  perception  of  a  yellow  shin- 
ing colour,  and  that  it  should  have  this  in  such  a  manner  as 
it  was  wont  to  associate  with  a  cubic  form  of  one  inch  in  size; 
that,  on  further  directing  its  attention  in  another  mode,  it  should 
be  affected  with  the  sensation  of  weight,  and  coldness,  and  resist- 
ance in  a  certain  degree;  that,  on  using  its  faculties  generally  in 
all  the  ways  in  which  it  was  wont  to  apply  them  on  experiencing 
any  matenal  perception,  it  should  be  affected  with  the  qualities  of 
gold — solubility  in  aqua  regia,  certain  specific  gravity,  conduction 
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of  electricity^  &c. ;  would  there  not  be  what  we  call  a  cubic  inch 
of  gold  ?  We  say  not,  would  there  not  appear  to  be  such ;  but, 
would  it  not  actusJly  be,  or  can  any  one  point  of  distinction  be 
shown  between  the  result  of  such  a  coincidence  and  the  result  of 
the  actual  existence  of  a  cubic  inch  of  gold?  Is  there  not,  in 
fact,  strong  reason  to  believe  with  Berkeley,  that  the  existence  of 
a  cube  of  gold  is,  in  fact,  its  being  perceived,  that  as  regards 
matter  its  esse  is  percipi  ? 

This  view  might  formerly  have  been  more  difficult  to  receive 
than  it  ought  to  be  now,  for  when  it  was  first  broached  the  com- 
mon theory  of  physics  was,  that  each  body  had  a  distinct  essence,* 
which  was  in  some  way  the  cause  of  its  qualities,  and  that  this 
essence,  in  the  case  of  compound  bodies,  depended  on  the  simple 
bodies,  or  elements,  contained  in  the  compound  and  their  relative 
quantities,  so  that  in  all  cases  in  which  you  could  get  simple 
bodies,  or  elements,  to  combine  in  the  same  proportions,  you 
would  obtain  a  compound  having  the  same  qualities. 

Modem  chemistry  has  utterly  disproved  the  universality  of  this 
theory.  There  are  now  known  to  chemists  many  bodies,  which  are 
termed  relatively  to  each  other  ''  isomeric  bodies,''  or  relatively  one 
to  another  '^  allotropic  forms,'' — bodies  containing,  by  the  strictest 
analysis,  the  same  reputed  elements  in  the  same  proportions,  the 
qualities  whereof  are  yet  altogether  unlike.  In  the  case  of  one, 
for  instance,  the  form  will  be  gaseous  at  the  ordinary  temperature, 
the  other  will  be  a  solid ;  one  will  be  readily  decomposable,  the 
other  will  be  a  stable  body  or  difficult  of  decomposition ;  even  in 
what  are  commonly  esteemed  elementary  bodies,  the  allotropic 
form  will  sometimes  widely  differ  in  qualities  from  the  more  ordi- 
nary form :  one  will  be  much  more  inflammable  than  the  other,  and 
one  much  more  apt  to  enter  into  chemical  tmion  with  other  bodies 
than  the  other;  one  will  be  readily  fusible  and  easily  worked,  the 
other  refractory  and  practically  useless,  so  far  as  general  industry 
is  concerned ;  in  fact,  though  it  is  still  the  habit,  in  the  case  of 
what  are  termed  elements,  to  call  the  bodies  by  the  same  name, 
defining  at  the  same  time  the  form,  isomeric  compound  bodies  are 
treated  as  distinct  bodies,  which  indeed  they  are,  as  much  as  one 
body  can  be  distinct  from  another,  for  bodies  having  different 
qualities  are  truly  different  bodies,  bodies  having  the  same  quali- 
ties the  same  body.t 

*  Witness  the  difiputee  as  to  transubBtantiation. 

t  This  case  is  noteworthy  as  being  another  instance  in  which  modem 
physical  science  tends  to  confirm  the  metaphysical  theory  given  out  long 
since  by  the  keen  and  clear-sighted  philosopher  of  whom  we  haye  been 
speaking,  though  in  this  case  there  is  only  a  confirmation,  whereas  in  the 
ease  of  tne  stereoscope  the  inyention  amounted  to  an  experimentwn  eruds. 
It  is  not  ^et  clear  that  the  subtle  material  theory  can  ever  be  ''  put  to  the 
torture  "  in  the  same  way  as  the  Theory  of  Vision  has  been,  since  it  is  not 
easy  to  see  where  the  material  theory  has  a  clear  point  of  contact  with  the 
domain  of  physics,  which  was  obvious  in  the  other  case. 
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But  it  is  still  urged,  that  even  if  the  theory  of  matter  here 
maintained  be  logically  convincing,  it  is  jret  incredible  that  God 
should  thus  be  engaged  constantly  in  deceiving  his  creatures,  that 
He  cannot  be  the  author  of  an  illusion  which  is  such  by  its 
very  nature.  Granted :  but  the  point  on  which  we  take  issue  in 
this  question,  as  well  with  our  author  as  with  the  common-sense 
men,  is  the  essential  nature  of  this  illusion,  and  to  support  our 
position  we  are  reluctantly  obliged  to  bring  them  again  to  the  ex* 
amination  of  what  is  meant  by  their  terms.  To  our  notion  an 
'^  illusion  **  is  only  effected,  when,  circumstances  being  offered  to 
our  senses,  or  our  reason,  which  would  in  ordinary  cases  justify  ub 
in  concluding  something  beyond  those  circumstances,  we  find  on 
examination  that  our  conclusion  is  false.  Thus,  if  we  are  told 
some  fact  as  true,  with  aU  the  circumstances  usually  attending 
truthful  evidence,  we  are  commonly  justified  in  believing  that  the 
statement  is  true ;  if  then  we  find  that  it  is  not  so  in  this  instance, 
we  say  we  are  illuded  or  mocked ;  if,  again,  we  have  the  visual 
perceptions  usually  attending  the  presentation  of  an  object  which 
produces  through  the  sense  of  touch  the  perceptions  of  solid 
figure,  we  are,  commonly  speaking,  justified  in  concluding,  that  on 
applying  our  organs  of  touch  we  shall  meet  with  the  tactual  per- 
ceptions of  solid  figure ;  if  then  we  find  the  object  impalpable,  we 
justly  term  this  an  illusion :  but  the  very  essence  of  the  right  use 
of  the  term  is,  that  we  are  justified  in  our  conclusion,  which  is  yet 
shown  to  be  false;  if,  then,  as  Berkeley  has  already  shown  in  the 
case  of  matter,  the  conclusion  of  an  inert  extended  cause  for  our 
perceptions  be  utterly  unjustifiable,  be  a  mere  gratuitous  suppo- 
sition of  our  own  framing,  without  any  groundwork  of  evidence 
to  rest  on,  what  becomes  of  the  charge  of  illusion  ?  If  some 
trustworthy  person  tells  us  a  true  narrative,  but,  from  inattention 
to  his  statements,  we  utterly  misconceive  the  facts  narrated  and 
suppose  a  different  state  of  circumstances,  we  have  no  right  to 
charge  him  with  illuding  or  imposing  on  us ;  if  there  be  illusion 
in  question,  we  have  been  illuding  ourselves. 

The  argument  here  controverted  is  the  very  same  as  that  used 
against  the  theory  of  the  earth^s  motion  (an  illustration  often 
used  by  our  author) ;  it  was  said  to  be  contrary  to  the  direct  evi- 
dence of  consciousness  to  say  that  the  earth  moved  and  the  sun 
was  at  rest ;  but  no  one  now  gravely  maintains  that  we  have  any 
immediate  consciousness  of  more  than  the  phenomena^  which  are 
explicable  at  least  as  well  on  the  theory  of  the  earth's  motion. 

We  have  been  compelled  to  go  thus  at  some  length  into  what 
we  conceive  to  be  the  true  theory  of  perception,  in  order  to  render 
intelligible  in  a  review  the  merits  and  the  mistakes  of  our  author, 
whose  mind,  in  many  respects,  seems  to  be  deepened  and  sharp- 
ened by  the  habit  of  thought  formed  on  a  study  of  Berkeley. 
The  knowledge  of  Berkeley's  philosophy,  therefore,  if  not  neces- 
sary to  readers  of  the  work  before  us,  will,  at  least,  aid  them  in 
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understanding  it^  and  make  it  much  more  suggestive.  A  great 
part  of  the  book  is  taken  up  in  working  out^  as  strongly  as  pos- 
sible^ the  position  of  the  activity  of  nature;  that  is^  that  nature 
is  truly  ef&cient,  or^  in  fact^  that  the  cause  of  material  phenomena 
is  a  spiritual  cause^ — **  that  the  spiritual  worlds  which  alone  Is  is 
physical  to  him  (man) ; ''  but  adopting  the  view  of  the  common- 
sense  school^  that  our  belief  in  nature's  inertness  is  an  immediate 
perception  of  consciousness,  our  author  is  led,  as  we  have  before 
shown,  to  attack  the  evidence  of  consciousness,  instead  of  taking 
his  stand  on  the  true  ground,  that  there  is  no  such  immediate 
perception  of  consciousness.  This  is  his  first  great  error,  and  we 
believe  the  most  fundamental  one  in  the  book :  he  constantly  refers 
to  the  untrue,  unreal  phenomena,  not  remembering,  or,  at  least, 
inducing  his  readers  to  forget,  that  the  phenomena  of  the  senses 
are  as  true  and  real  as  anything  can  be,  but  they  are  true  and  real 
phenomena^  and  are  not  causes  of  phenomena;  they  are  not  self- 
existent,  which  is  at  bottom  what  they  are  affirmed  to  be  by  the 
common-sense  men.  This  error  apart,  his  theory  of  perception  is 
the  same  as  our  own,  and  some  of  the  natural  conclusions  from 
that  theory  are  given  a  very  proper  prominence ;  for  instance,  the 
regular  and  unchanging  nature  of  physical  action,  which  is  by 
the  common-sense  men  ascribed  to  its  inertness  (as  if  action, 
regular  or  not,  could  be  the  result  of  inaction),  and  which  has 
formed  in  this  character  of  inertness  the  great  groundwork  of  the 
atheistic  necessity  school  of  the  last  century,  is  referred  to  its  true 
explanation. 

«  The  course  of  nature  is  constant  and  unvarying,  and  this  is  the  |pround 
upon  which  its  inertness  is  affirmed.  For  this  reason,  together  with  our 
own  consciousness  of  exertion  when  we  would  produce  physical  changes, 
we  assert  the  inactivity  of  nature.  If  the  phenomenon  were  confonned  to 
no  laws  that  we  could  trace,  we  should  admit  nature  to  be  active.  But  it 
is  evident  that  invariableness  is  not  proof  of  inaction.  -^^A^  a4!tion  is  in- 
variable. Biaht  action  is  absolutely  conformed  to  law.  Why,  therefore, 
should  not  tne  secret  of  nature's  invariableness  be,  not  passiveness,  but 
Tightness  ?  Rightness  of  action,  being  ever  one,  absolutely  unchanging, 
except  in  form,  would  appear,  if  not  understood,  as  an  inert  necessity.  If 
invariableness  implied  passiveness,  then  God  himself  must  be  inert,  who 
changes  not."  ....*'  Action  and  necessity  in  one :  this  is  the  fact  of 
nature's  undeviating  laws — bright  action,  which  is  necessary  where  love  is." 

And  in  a  foot-note  on  the  last  extracted  passage,  meeting  the 
objection  which  he  supposes  will  be  urged  from  the  absence  of 
moral  agency  in  what  is  termed  mechanical  action — 

^  It  is  not  the  phenomenon  that  is  spoken  of,  but  that  true  being,  itself 
onperceived,  which  causes  the  phenomena  to  be  perceived  by  us.  The  phe- 
nomenon is  inert,  and  therefore  not  possibly  holy ;  but  we  speak  of  the 
essential  fact,  which  is  different  therefrom^  and  not  inert.  Of  this  holiness 
is  affirmed,  because  the  phenomenon  is  imiform.  The  uniformity  which  we 
feel  to  be  (by  virtue  of  which  alone  we  construct  a  watch)  depends  on  right 
action,  and  not  on  inaction  in  that  which  is.'' 
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And  he  proceeds  shortly  afterwards  to  show  why  what  is  really 
right  action  is  conceived  as  inertness :— - 

'^  There  is  no  inert  necessity.  That  only  appears  or  is  felt  by  us ;  it  is 
the  phenomenon  of  a  different  fact.  It  is  easy  to  understand  how  man's 
oonoition  should  be  such  that  he  should  necessarily  have  conceived  action 
as  inert  necessity.  It  needs  only  that  he  should  not  perceive  the  action. 
....  The  passive  forces  have  been  necessarily  supposed,  because  there 
cannot  be  true  action  in  that  which  is  but  a  phenomenon.*' 

Our  author,  then,  has  a  clear  perception  of  two  most  important 
truths :  viz.  that  true  efficient  cause  must  in  its  nature  be  will, 
must  be  spiritual,  and  that  nature  is  not  inert,  but  that  mate- 
rial qualities  are  merely  the  results  of  spiritual  action  on  us. 
Here,  however,  in  our  opinion,  he  strays  from  the  truth  again,  for 
attributing,  with  the  common-sense  men,  the  feeling  of  nature's 
inertness  to  the  direct  evidence  of  consciousness,  and  then  at- 
tempting to  account  for  the  supposed  error  of  consciousness,  he 
attributes  inertness,  or  as  he  calls  it  deadness,  to  us,  meaning,  as 
far  as  we  have  been  able  to  gather  by  an  attentive  study  of  his 
whole  book,  that  our  existence  is  phenomenal,  as  that  of  material 
qualities  is,  and  that  we  have  no  real  life  whatever,  but  only  the 
appearance  of  it.  His  argument  to  this  end  is  strange,  even  if 
his  premisses  were  true,  for  he  reasons  thus : — ^We  feel  that  to  be 
inert  which  is  not  so ;  there  is,  therefore,  inertness  introduced  into 
the  conception,  which  is  not  in  the  fact.  The  inertness  must  be 
either  in  the  object  of  the  conception  or  in  the  subject.  But  it  is 
not  in  the  object.  Ergo,  it  only  remains  that  it  should  be  in  the 
subject :  wherefore,  we  are  inert,  or  dead.  Now  this  argument 
might  be  parallelled  by  the  following : — We  perceive  objects  as 
coloured,  which  in  themselves,  apart  from  minds  to  perceive  them, 
have  not  colour.  The  colour  must  be  either  in  the  object  or  the 
subject  of  the  conception.  But  it  is  not  in  the  object,  ex  concerns. 
Ergo,  it  only  remains  that  it  should  be  in  the  subject :  wherefore, 
our  minds  are  coloured.  The  absurdity  of  the  conclusion  thus 
put  is  clear,  yet  it  is  this  argument  which  is  pressed  by  our 
author,  as  we  could  easily  show  had  we  space  to  extract  passages. 
His  error  arises  from  ignoring  the  possibility  of  an  effect  on  a 
patient  being  altogether  different  in  kind  fit)m  anything  either  in 
the  agent  or  in  the  patient;  in  general  terms,  from  ignoring  the 
essential  distinction  oetween  the  nature  of  a  relation  and  that 
of  either  of  the  correlatives.  In  fact,  this  theory,  besides  giving 
no  certain  ground  of  truth  whatever,  as  we  have  before  shown, 
renders,  we  think,  the  existence  of  perception  itself  impossible ; 
for  our  author^s  theory  as  well  as  ours,  is,  that  material  qualities  are 
the  effect  of  the  action  of  one  Essence,  viz.  the  Infinite  Will,  on 
another  true  Essence,  viz.  our  own  mind ;  now  the  effect  is  as  much 
destroyed,  if  you  take  away  the  patient,  as  if  you  take  away  the 
agent,  and  the  statement  that  the  patient  is  inert,  or  dead,  does 
tske  away  its  existence  as  a  true  Essence.     In  fact,  if,  as  we  believe 
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to  be  true^  and  as  oar  author  himself  lays  down^  it  be  impossible 
that  a  phenomenon  can  be  truly  an  agent^  it  is  equally  impossible 
that  it  should  be  truly  a  patient^  that  it  should  be  acted  upon  ex- 
cept by  being  merely  destroyed^  and  thus  the  action  involyed  in 
perception^  and  which  is  the  great  proof  of  the  activity  of  nature, 
IS  itself  utterly  done  away^  and  perception  becomes  impossible. 
Descartes'  axiom  becomes  converted :  Coffito,  ergo  sum.  Non  sum, 
ergo  non  cogito.  One  further  argument  we  may  urge,  which  is 
more  especially  valid  against  our  author,  whose  great  position  is, 
that  nature  is  not  inert,  but  man  is ;  for  every  man  is  to  every  man 
other  than  himself,  a  part  of  nature,  and  if  every  man  be  then 
inert  and  phenomenal,  inertness  is  attributed  to  a  great  part  of 
nature :  it  seems,  however,  useless  to  attempt  to  support  by  ar- 
gument what  is  an  immediate  intuition  in  every  man's  mind, 
and  his  own  existence  is  so;  since,  though  it  may  be  necessary  for 
his  conception  of  anything,  that  the  mind  should  be  first  awakened 
through  the  medium  of  sensation,  in  the  very  act  of  sensation  he 
becomes  conscious  of  himself,  as  well  as  of  something  not  himself, 
and  neither  of  these  can  be  properly  said  to  be  deductions,  they 
are  pure  intuitions,  formed  immediately  according  to  the  fiuda- 
mental  laws  of  mind,  so  soon  as  ever  the  condition  be  fulfilled 
which  is  necessary  to  the  action  of  the  mind  in  thought  at  all. 
The  argument  of  our  author,  that  non-existence  is  as  palpable 
as  existence,  is  puerile.  Non-existence  cannot  apprehend  itself, 
and  the  illustration  used  by  him,  that  a  shadow  is  felt  as  a  true 
existence,  though  it  be  but  the  absence  of  light,  is  an  assump- 
tion that  light  is  an  existence,  and  darkness  not :  it  is  just  as 
maintainable,  that  darkness  is  an  existence,  and  light  the  absence 
of  darkness ;  both  positions  being  peculiarly  strange  in  one  who 
seems  to  have  graduated  in  the  school  of  Berkeley.  He  ought  to 
have  perceived,  that  both  light  and  darkness  are  in  truth,  like  all 
material  qualities,  relations  of  the  Infinite  Will  to  our  minds,  and 
each  may  be  considered  as  positive  or  negative,  as  suits  the  purpose 
in  hand,  each  being  only  knowable  by  contrast  with  the  other, 
and  each  only  knowable  by  a  sentient  mind,  which  must  after  all 
be  an  existence,  in  order  to  know. 

On  the  religious  part  of  this  work,  we,  at  the  outset,  declared 
we  did  not  intend  to  argue,  as  feeling  a  certain  diffidence  in 
the  matter ;  we  must,  however,  offer  some  remarks  on  it,  and  in 
any  case  must  show  where  the  merits  and  the  errors  of  our  author's 
philosophy  have  shown  themselves  in  his  religious  views.  His  first 
chapter  in  the  book  which  is  dedicated  to  religion,  is  on  Death, 
and  is  devoted  to  showing,  that  the  death  which  is  affirmed  of  unre- 
generate  man  in  the  Bible  is  to  be  taken  literally  as  death,  and  not 
metaphorically.  It  is  a  spiritual  death,  or  an  eternal  death  (for 
our  author,  with  many  others,  holds  that  the  phrases  are  identical 
in  meaning);  and  he  endeavours  to  show  that  our  perception  of  the 
world  as  physical,  is  the  result  of  this  death.     The  objection  on 
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religious  grounds  to  this  theory  is^  that,  according  to  it,  life  and 
immortality  are  brought  to  light,  not  by  the  Gk)spel,  but  by  the 
progress  of  science  and  the  work  before  us;  the  objections  on 
philosophic  grounds  have  already  been  shown.  The  work  proceeds 
through  chapters  on  Life,  Damnation,  Redemption,  Heaven,  the 
Religion  of  Nature,  Free-will,  and  The  Self.  The  two  latter 
we  purpose  to  touch  on  more  particularly,  but  must  just  notice 
the  purport  of  the  others,  as  well  as  we  can  make  it  out,  for 
we  confess  we  find  in  these  chapters  some  obscurity,  and  seem- 
ingly an  oscillation  from  one  view  to  another,  as  if  our  author  did 
not  very  definitely  know  what  his  own  precise  view  is.  For 
instance,  the  recognition  of  the  Eternal  is  life,  and  the  Eternal 
cannot  be  known  by  man ;  yet  man  is  brought  to  life  through  the 
Gospel.  These  propositions  are  all  put  forward  by  our  author,  and 
still  it  is  asserted  by  him,  that  the  word  life  is  in  these  propositions 
used  in  the  same  sense.  He  attempts  to  get  over  the  difficulty, 
by  saying  that  "the  perfect  redemption  of  the  individual,  is  in  the 
redemption  of  man.  When  man  is  saved,  then  there  is  no  more 
death.     Death  is  destroyed,  God  is  all  in  all.'' 

''  For  eternal  life  is  not  everlasting  happiness.  Salvation  is  not  being 
saved  from  misery.  There  are  blessings  wnich  man's  heart  longs  for  in- 
finitely more.  In  all  his  ignorance  and  wickedness,  man  is  not  simk  so  low 
as  not  to  feel  that  what  he  wants  is  something  better  than  happiness,  that 
the  curse  under  which  he  groans  is  not  suffering.  *  *  *  He  wants  life  to 
Be,  to  act,  to  be  no  more  a  slave.  Eternal  life  is  given  us  in  Love.  *  *  * 
When  man  is  made  alive,  we  shall  no  more  be  compelled  to  pursue  our  own 
happiness,  to  seek  for  self-satisfaction.    Love  shall  be  made  perfect  in  us.'* 

He  then  goes  on  to  show,  that  self-indulgence  is  damnation, 
and  self-sacrifice  the  greatest  good;  and  he  accounts  for  our  liking 
self-indulgence,  by  our  being  dead. 

^  We  find  it  hard  to  believe  that  damnation  can  be  a  thing  which  men 
like.  But  does  not  what  every  being  likes  depend  on  what  it  is  ?  Is  cor- 
ruption less  corruption  because  worms  like  it  i  Is  damnation  less  damna- 
tion, in  God*s  view,  because  men  like  it  ?  And  God's  view  is  sixnply  the 
truth.  *  *  *  Sin  truly  is  damnation,  though  to  us  it  is  pleasure.  That  sin 
is  pleasure  to  us,  surely  is  the  evil  part  of  oiir  condition.' 

Redemption,  again,  and  not  probation,  is  the  end  of  life ;  for 
our  author  rejects  the  notion  of  probation  altogether.  It  is  not 
to  prove  us  that  we  are  placed  here,  but  to  redeem  us.  It  is  in  his 
view  good  for  us  to  be  here,  not  as  in  the  common  view,  good  or 
bad,  as  we  avail  ourselves  or  not  of  our  opportunities.  He  denies 
the  finality  of  this  life, — that  is,  he  does  not  believe  that  our 
conduct  here  absolutely  shuts  us  out  from  salvation.  Indeed,  the 
optimist  school,  who  hold  that  everything  is  ordered  for  the  best, 
ought,  if  consistent,  to  hold  with  our  author  on  this  point ;  if 
physical  evil  or  pain  be  a  means  to  good,  may  not  moral  evil  be  so 
likewise  ?  We  offer  no  opinion,  but  we  do  think  that  an  optimist, 
if  consistent,  should  admit  the  possibility.     Our  author^s  argu- 
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ment^  however,  in  favour  of  his  view,  we  can  hardly  admit,  as  it 
proceeds  on  the  fact  of  our  actual  death.     He  says : — 

"  For  probation  is  thereby  (by  death)  excluded  ;  death  and  probation  are 
incompatible.  *  *  *  That  man  necessarily  supposes  his  own  state  to  be 
life,  can  afford  no  evidence  whatever  that  it  is  bo.  (It  must,  we  answer,  at 
least  be  as  strong  as  any  evidence  we  can  have,  that  God  has  said  other- 
wise.) "  None  to  weij^h  for  a  moment  against  the  fact  that  he  perceives 
deadness  all  around  bun,  and  finding  no  eternal  in  anything  with  which  he 
has  to  do,  thinks  the  eternal  must  be  to  come.  Too  plain  it  is  that  man  is 
dead ;  the  being  to  whom  the  eternal  is  not." 

Now  we  hope  we  have  already  shown,  that  the  existence  of  the  phe- 
nomenal is  a  never-ceasing  testimony  that  the  eternal  does  exist, 
and  is  ever  present,  showing  itself  to  us ;  the  necessity  for  this 
beUef  in  man^s  actual  death  is  thus  taken  away,  and  the  authority 
of  consciousness  re-established,  and  with  it  the  possibility  of  truth 
and  of  knowledge.  It  is  right  to  say,  in  hastening  on,  that  our 
author  holds  the  universal  salvation  of  mankind,  that  this  life  is  a 
school  or  state  of  discipline,  in  which  we  are  delivered  from  hell, 
or  from  self,  through  the  perfection  of  self-sacrifice.  He  does  not, 
however,  show  exactly  that  this  is  carried  out  in  the  case  of  all 
men  here,  as  we  see  many  continue  in  self-indulgence  from  cradle 
to  coffin. 

"  Qod's  redemption  is  the  making  man  alive,  the  making  all  men  perfect 
in  self-sacrifice,  uniting  them  to  Himself ;  not  some  men  saved  from  future 
misery,  but  all  delivered  from  this  eternal  death.  '*'  *  *  He  (Christ)  came 
to  give  us  life,  that  we  might  feel  the  true  good ;  light,  that  we  may  see  the 
true  evil ;  to  cure  us,  that  our  desires  may  he  different." 

Thus  our  author  holds  that  the  present  life  is  a  state  of  develop- 
ment, in  which  we  are  made  perfect  in  true  life ;  it  is  like  the 
chrysalis  state  through  which  we  are  to  pass  before  we  can  become 
truly  alive,  and  without  which  the  butterfly  cannot  come  into  ex- 
istence in  the  glory  of  its  beauty  and  the  joy  of  its  powers ;  in 
this  life  the  sacrifice  of  self  is  learned,  the  slaying  of  death,  and 
this  is  effected  through  the  similar  sacrifice  made  by  Our  Iiord ; 
our  cure  is  effected  by  the  Great  Physician. 

We  now  come  to  the  chapter  on  Free-will,  and  would  gladly, 
had  we  space,  extract  the  whole  of  it.  Its  leading  idea  is  a  good 
distinction  taken  between  freedom  and  free-will,  which  our  author, 
however,  again  vitiates  by  his  fundamental  error  of  denying  the 
authority  of  consciousness,  and  asserting  the  actual  death  of  man. 

^  True,  freedom  belongs  to  manhood ;  the  free-will  of  which  we  aze  con- 
scious belongs  to  death.  Free-will  is  not  denied  in  denying  man's  freedom ; 
but  freedom  is  asserted  to  be  a  different  thinfp.  God  is  free,  to  whom  sin  is 
impossible.  Man  is  free  when  sin  is  impossible  to  bim.  For  if  our  con- 
ception of  free-will  be  analysed,  it  will  be  found  in  itself  to  indicate  and 


will  no  more  be  wanting  to  his  action.'* 
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That  is,  when  hU  will  umformly  determines  itself  according  to 
the  eternal  law  of  right,  his  action  will  be  necessary,  but  he  will 
be  free.  Thus  the  necessary  is  truly  the  free.  As  we  have  before 
noticedj  the  laws  of  nature  are  regarded  as  necessary,  yet  they 
aie  the  laws  of  Ood^s  action^  or,  in  other  words,  the  generu 
expression  of  what  his  action  in  that  respect  uniformly  is,  and 
his  action  most  be  free  pre-eminently.  In  fact,  their  uniformity  is 
due  to  their  rightness,  for  error  is  manifold,  but  right  is  one, 
and  arbitrariness  is  consequently  an  attribute  of  imperfection. 

<^  That  ii  tmt  freedom  in  wMch  the  action  ib  the  BeiDg^s  own,  whoU/ 
determined  from  within.  Such  action  is  one  and  invariable,  is  necessary ; 
the  Beinff  does  not  change,  nor  therefore  the  action.  True  freedom  inTolves 
holiness.*  *  *  This  arbitrary  action  is  emphatically  not  freedom.  ***  Thus 
the  idea  of  responsibility  takes  its  right  place.  Doubtless  man  is  respoa* 
sihle,  in  that  way  hii  want  of  life  expresses  itself.  By  absence  of  the  life 
which  constitutes  the  true  necessity  arises  that  want  of  necessity  which 
places  under  law  and  eives  rise  to  duty.  Law  is  from  the  absence  of  lore. 
When  that  which  fulfils  it  is  not  present,  then  law  is  felt  There  is  then, 
and  then  only,  that  which  is  <  due,'  because  it  is  not  rendered  tial  whioli  is 
<  owed,*  because  not  freely  paid.*' 

So  long  as  law  is  quietly  obeyed,  it  does  not  show  itself;  it  is 
only  when  it  is  broken  that  its  sanction  is  made  manifest,  or, 
indeed,  that  it  is  even  declared.  The  greater  part  of  the  law  of 
cTery  country  has  been  framed  to  cheek  evils  which  existed  before 
the  law  was  promulgated. 

Up  to  this  point  it  might  be  doubtful  whether  our  author  were 
not  using  the  word  death,  as  we  believe  it  is  used  in  the  Bible,  in 
a  figurative  sense,  as  implying  a  want  of  spiritual  energy,  or 
something  of  that  kind ;  out  it  is  in  his  chapter  on  the  Self,  in 
many  respects  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  his  whole  work,  that 
this  escape  from  condemnation  of  his  error  is  precluded  us.  He 
heads  his  chapter  with  the  quotation,  ''We  are  such  stuff  as 
dreams  are  made  of/'  and  this  is  a  true  index  of  the  contents  of 
the  chapter.  He  begins  in  the  first  paragraph,  "We  are  con- 
scious of  defect ;  man^s  consciousness  of  self  is  the  feeling  of  his 
want  of  being."  This,  he  says,  is  not  singular,  and  reverts  to  his 
old  exposition  of  cold  being  a  defect  of  heat,  and  a  shadow  of 
light,  which  we  have  before  exposed ;  and  he  concludes  that  man's 
present  life  is  phenomenal  only,  a  conclusion  which  we  have  also 
refuted  above.  So  far  for  his  speculation ;  the  practical  results 
drawn  are  perhaps  more  important,  but  they  show  the  importance 
of  combating  in  the  outset  the  false  speculative  tlMory  oa  which 
they  rest,  and  from  which  they  are  derived. 

''  If  this  self  be  defect  of  being,  then  must  all  true  good,  all  life  to  naai 
lie  in  self-sacrifice.  In  the  utter  destruction  and  casting  out  of  this  self, 
the  doing  away  of  the  defect,  man's  life  is  given  him ;  there  can  be  no 
other  true  life  for  man.  *  *  *  Sin  is  the  assertion  of  the  self— is  the  bond- 
age, the  death  of  man." 

Here,  then,  is  the  first  conclusion*     Sin  is  the  assertion  of  tha 
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self;  not  the  wroDgful  assertion^  bat  the  assertion  simply;  and  it 
is  necessary  for  our  author's  position  that  sin  should  be  the 
simple  assertion  of  the  self^  for  the  self  is  deaths  is  the  absence 
of  being,  as  a  shadow  is  of  light,  and  the  existence  of  the  selfj 
and  eterything  which  tends  to  its  existence,  is  the  exclusion  of 
being,  or  of  life,  as  what  tends  to  the  existence  of  a  shadow  is 
the  exclusion  of  light  from  that  place.  Now  here  is  the  old 
Manichsean  doctrine,  at  least  in  its  consequences ;  self-mortifi- 
cation becomes  an  end  to  be  sought  for  itself,  and  an  end  to  be 
preferred  even  to  doing  good  to  one's  fellows;  asceticism,  with  all 
its  attendant  evils,  is  preached  up  again.  We  feel  it  unnecessary 
to  pursue  this  matter  further.  We  hold  with  Bishop  Butler,  that 
it  is  much  to  be  desired  that  an  enlarged  self-love  were  more  culti- 
vated than  it  is ;  and  we  would  suggest  to  our  author  to  reperuse 
the  sermons  of  that  greatest  of  English  ethical  philosophers. 

But  for  fear  it  should  be  said  that  we  have  too  hastily  con- 
cluded against  our  author  as  to  what  his  theory  is,  we  must  again 
extract : — 

^  This  self  that  we  are  conscious  of  makes  the  world  inert  to  us.  Our 
present  self-consciousness  demands  as  its  correlative  and  condition  an  inert 
existence  around  us  which  passively  obeys  our  exertion  and  is  respondent 
to  our  force.  Self-consciousness,  involving  the  sense  of  exertion,  is  in- 
separable from  a  feeling  of  passiveness  in  that  on  which  we  act.  In  our 
conceptions  of  a  future  state  the  same  element  is  necessarily  present.  We 
eannot  conceive  of  oursdveif  except  as  in  a  world  thus  passive." 

Now,  to  this  we  hope  we  have  already  enabled  our  readers  to 
ffive  a  full  answer.  There  is  no  need  whatsoever,  to  us  no  possi- 
bility, of  conceiving  this  passiveness.  Our  wills  exerted  in  a 
particular  way  move  the  Divine  will  to  certain  actions ;  that  this 
IS  possible,  even  in  the  moral  world,  is  admitted  at  least  by  most 
Christian  philosophers,  in  the  alleged  efficacy  of  prayer. 
Where  is  the  impossibility  of  it  in  the  physical  world,  our  action 
on  which  can  be  explained,  be  it  remembered,  on  no  other  theory, 
which  does  not  involve  the  same  or  greater  difficulties?  Nay, 
the  very  fact  of  exertion  being  needed  repels  the  idea  of  the 

Eassiveness  of  nature,  for  ho^  can  active  force  be  opposed  save 
y  active  force  ?  God  permits  our  wills  to  prevail  to  modify  his  • 
action  within  limits.  "  The  whole  round  earth  is  every  way  bound 
by  gold  chains  about  the  feet  of  God.''  As  far  as  the  chain  allows 
we  can  move,  but  beyond  that  no  force  we  can  exert  is  of  the 
slighest  avail :  this  does  not  look  like  passiveness.    But,  again : — 

"Even  God  we  have  conceived  as  such  a  self.  Scarcely  can  we  prevent 
ourselves  from  attributing  to  Him  intellect  such  as  ours,  exertion  of  force 
like  that  we  feel— difficulties,  contrivances,  ideas.  All  this  has  been  neces- 
sary from  our  taking  oiur  self  as  the  standard  of  being.'' 

Now  this  is  so  far  true,  that  to  our  idea  of  an  individual,  or 
numad,  as  we  shall  call  it,  the  idea  of  contrast  and  consequent 
limitatiou  is  necessary;  every  monad  is  essentially  distinet  from 
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any  other.  We  can  only  be  conscious  of  ourselves  in  our 
consciousness  of  what  is  not  ourselves^  or^  as  the  modems 
express  it^  '^  the  me,  or  the  Ego^  is  given  in  the  not  me,  non 
Ego/'  In  the  first  fact  of  sensation  we  became  at  once  con- 
scious of  a  sentient  Ego  and  of  an  object  which  is  ''  non  Ego  /'  and 
in  the  distinction  between  them^  and  in  their  mutual  limitation, 
is  developed  the  consciousness  of  each,  the  one  being  onlyrecog- 
nized  by  its  contrast  and  opposition  to  the  other.  Thus  it 
becomes  impossible  for  us  to  realize  the  consciousness  of  an 
Infinite  Being;  but  we  do  not  see  any  necessity  that  we  should 
realize  it.     Our  author,  however,  proceeds : — 

''The  defect  in  man,  our  consciousness  of  a  self  which  cannot  be  divine, 
has  been  trulj  the  cause  of  our  entertaining  side  bj  side  in  our  minds  the 
beliefs  that  God  is  infinite,  absolutely  without  limits,  and  yet  that  there  is 
existence  besides  Him.  *  *  *  Does  not  the  recognition  of  our  seli^  as  defect 
of  being,  do  away  with  the  necessity  of  maintaining  a  contradiction  in 
this  case  ?    Our  self  is  emphatically  not  God,  for  it  is  not  being.'* 

Can  any  statement  of  a  theory  be  more  direct  than  this ;  and 
can  any  interpretation  of  the  theory  be  given  other  than  that 
which  we  have  been  refuting  ? 

Stut  there  are  still  one  or  two  other  aspects,  in  which  we  would 
present  it  to  our  readers.  The  first  is,  that  the  difficulty  sought 
to  be  avoided  by  it,  remains  as  great  as  ever.  An  infinite  exist- 
ence is  as  much  contradicted  by  the  exclusion^  which  our  author's 
theory  necessitates,  as  by  the  separate  existence  of  other  beings, 
which  our  own  requires.  According  to  him,  ovuBelves  are  the  ex- 
clusion of  God,  but  God  is  all  and  in  all,  therefore  is  ourselves^  and 
in  ourselves ;  which  is  a  contradiction :  and  if  our  author  suppose, 
that  God  can  limit  Himself  by  exclusion  from  omselves,  then  He 
may  equally  limit  Himself,  by  the  creation  of  us  as  separate  exbt- 
ences,  which  we  suspect  is  the  true  state  of  the  case. 

The  second  point  in  the  theory  to  which  we  would  call  attention, 
is  the  uncommonly  ugly  semblance  it  bears  to  Pantheism.  We 
ourselves  are  not  existences,  only  phenomena ;  and  in  what  ?  In 
the  mind  of  God,  we  suppose,  for  no  other  subject  exists  for  the 
phenomenon  to  appear  to,  for  the  ^aivo/uevov  ^aivstrOai.  We 
waive  for  the  present  the  difficulty  before  urged,  as  to  how  a 
phenomenon  can  exist,  unless  there  be  at  least  two  true  existences, 
and  how  what  is  mere  nonentity  can  be  conscious,  as  we  are.  God, 
then,  is  the  only  existence,  and  all  things  are  but  part  of  his  exist- 
ence. Now  Pantheism  has  been  often  shown  to  involve  a  self- 
contradiction  in  its  very  inception,  and  indeed  it  is  natural  to 
suppose,  that  what  starts  by  a  denial  of  the  authority  of  con- 
sciousness should  result  in  some  position  which  is  at  variance 
with  that  authority. 

If  a  confirmation  were  wanting  to  show  that  this  theory  is  in  fiact 
Pantheism,  it  might  be  found  in  comparing  the  consequences  of 
the  theory  mth  those  of  acknowledged  pantheistic  systems.    The 
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self  being  the  exclusion  of  God,  and  true  life  being  the  destruction 
of  self,  to  admit  God  is  to  destroy  self,  and  to  have  true  life;  the 
monad  becomes  absorbed  in  the  existence  of  God,  and  ceases  to 
exist  as  a  monad.  This  closely  resembles  the  absorption  in 
Brahma  of  the  Brahminical  and  Bhuddist  philosophies,  which  are 
acknowledged  pantheistic  systems;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  this  is  the  object  held  out  by  these  schools  as  the  supreme 
thing  to  be  aimed  at,  and  to  be  attained  ultimately  by  the  saints. 

Such  an  end  is,  however,  not  what  almost  any  man  brought  up  in 
these  countries  could  propose  to  himself — whether  he  be  regenerate 
or  not.  There  is  a  natural  shrinking  from  an  annihilation  of  our 
own  identity,  and  nothing  can  reconcile  a  man  to  the  notion, 
except  the  dread  of  absolute  misery  in  a  continuous  existence. 

It  is  not  the  destruction  of  self  that  is  to  be  desired,  but  the 
rectification  of  self ;  it  is  not  the  destruction  of  human  nature  and 
its  absorption  into  the  divine  that  is  proposed  to  us  in  the  Bible, 
but  the  discipline  of  human  nature  into  voluntary  acquiescence  to 
the  Divine  will — not  the  annihilation  of  self  in  the  Divine  essence, 
but  the  independent  co-operation  of  self  with  the  Divine  action. 
When  man,  determining  his  own  action  by  his  own  will,  co-operates 
with  God  actively,  and  with  all  his  strength,  then  is  the  consum- 
mation aimed  at  by  Christianity ;  such  is  the  lesson  to  be  drawn 
from  the  example  set  us.  Nowhere  in  the  sacred  writings  are  we 
told  of  gratuitous  sacrifice  as  a  thing  to  be  admired,  or  an  example 
to  be  imitated ;  even  our  Lord  prays  that,  if  it  be  possible,  the 
cup  may  pass  away  from  Him,  but,  above  all,  that  the  Divine  will 
be  done.  And  the  difference  here  indicated  between  our  author's 
views  and  our  own,  is  not  a  verbal  distinction  i  his  theory  follows 
directly  from  his  system,  which,  as  we  before  noted,  is  pantheistic; 
it  is  necessary  to  the  consistency  of  that  system,  and  differs  from 
the  view  which  we  hold  to  be  the  true  one  essentially,  and  not  in 
form  only. 

To  take  an  illustration.  One  clock  with  four  dials  is  still  one 
clock;  but  if  four  separate  clocks  be  supposed  to  synchronize 
exactly,  the  supposition  will  represent  our  theory :  each  by  its  own 
working  goes  right,  but  so  to  speak,  of  its  own  accord  and  as  an 
independent  self.  The  other  supposition,  viz.  that  of  one  clock 
with  four  dials,  represents  our  author's  view :  each  self  is  absorbed 
into  God,  and  no  more  exists  as  a  monad;  it  loses  its  consciousness 
of  self,  its  personal  identity,  and  this  is  put  forward  by  him  as  the 
end  and  aim  of  life.  This  would  be  what  most  men  would  call 
death  indeed,  and,  after  all,  the  usage  of  mankind  must  be  the  test 
of  language,  though  not,  perhaps,  of  truth.  It  is  but  verbal 
quibbling  to  say  that  life  is  deatn,  and  death  life,  or  to  assert  that 
the  Bible  uses  the  words,  and  therefore  they  are  the  right  words.  The 
writers  of  the  New  Testament  used  the  words,  not  from  any  divine 
preference  for  the  word  Oavarog  over  the  word  (iiog,  but  because 
they  intended  to  draw  attention  to  an  analogy,  which  truly  exists^ 
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between  the  spiritual  state  of  man  in  a  condition  of  sin,  and  the 
natural  state  of  a  dead  body ;  so  long  as  a  man  lies  spiritually  in 
a  state  of  '^cold  obstruction''  to  the  eternal  wiil^  and  does  nothing 
but  offend  in  corruption^  then  he  is  said  to  be  spiritually  dead ; 
when  he  actively  co-operates  with  the  eternal  will^  then  is  he 
spiritually  alive;  but  the  words  are  used  metaphorically^  nor  can 
we  see  that  any  theory  of  perception  can  throw  any  very  material 
light  on  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement^  or  of  redemption  by 
grace,  or  on  the  difficulty  of  reconciling  free-will  and  necessity,  or 
on  the  origin  of  evil. 

It  is,  however,  true  that  a  correct  theory  of  perception  does 
give  us  a  more  intimate  feeling  of  our  dependence  on  God,  and  a 
more  vivid  sense  of  his  constant  presence  and  omniscience.  When 
we  consider,  that  everything  we  do  or  feel  is  done  by  his  aid,  is 
felt  owing  to  his  immediate  action,  we  get  a  stronger  sense  that 
there  is  a  special  Providence  in  the  fall  of  a  sparrow,  and  are 
obliged  to  exclaim  with  the  patriarch,  "  Surely  the  Lord  is  hofe, 
and  I  knew  it  not.''  This  view  also  sanctifies  our  study  of  the 
physical  world,  when  we  consider  that  we  are  not  examining  merely 
a  blind  connection  of  causes  and  effects;  and  it  gives  us  a  renewed 
energy  in  our  pursuit  of  knowledge,  when  we  think  that  we  are 
studying  the  course  which  our  Maker  has  ordained  for  our 
governance  in  this  world,  and  when  we  truly  realise  to  ourselves 
that  the  laws  of  Nature  are  the  laws  of  God. 


A  REVIEWER'S  PARCEL. 

Thbbi  is  something  almost  appalling  in  the  quantity  of  printed 
matter  issued  yearly  in  this  country.  We  will  take  no  note  of 
foreign  literature,  on  the  present  occasion.  In  the  British  isles 
alone  is  enough  to  amase,  to  perplex,  and  to  sadden  the  observer. 
Where  will  it  all  end,  this  everlasting  flow  of  printed  words? 
Since  the  century  began  it  has  gone  on  gradually  and  rapidly  in- 
creasing, until  we  arrive  at  this  portent  of  our  time — a  Reviewer's 
Parcel.  There  it  stands  on  his  table — a  solid  cube  of  books — a 
foot  and  a  half  square,  well  packed  in  stout  sheets  of  brown 
paper,  held  together  with  good  hempen  cord.  During  the  pub- 
lishing seasons,  the  spring  and  autumn,  such  a  package  presents 
itself  once  in  ten  days  (perhaps  oftener)  to  the  editor  of  the  lite- 
rary department  of  every  first  class  daily  or  weekly  newspaper  in 
London.  The  monthly  and  quarterly  magasines,  which  are  espe- 
cially devoted  to  literature,  receive  larger  masses.  Tliis  is  not  the 
beginning  and  end  of  the  matter.   Although  seed-time  and  harvest 
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are  the  so-called  '*  publislung  seasons/'  yet,  from  our  own  obser- 
vation we  declare  that  there  is  no  time  of  the  year  when  books  are 
not  published.  They  come  upon  you  in  floods  or  in  driblets;  but 
they  never  cease  coming  from  the  first  of  January  to  the  last  day 
of  December.  The  publishers  or  the  authors,  either  as  a  matter 
of  course,  or  of  courtesy,  which  is  found  beneficial  to  both  trades, 
send  copies  of  their  books,  for  reviewal,  to  such  periodical  publi- 
cations as  we  have  described  above.  Some  kinds  of  books  may  be 
excepted  from  this  general  rule.  For  instance,  copies  of  works 
which  are  very  expensive,  which  do  not  appeal  to  any  but  a  very 
small  class  of  readers,  and  those  new  works  bv  very  famous  authors, 
which  every  one  is  likely  to  buy  and  read  for  himself  without 
consulting  any  review. 

The  locomotive  steam-engine  and  the  electric  telegraph  are  not 
more  distinctive  appurtenances  of  our  age  than  is  the  reviewer'^ 
parcel.  It  would  be  well  if  we  could  think  the  last  as  good  a  sign 
of  the  age  as  either  of  the  former.  On  the  contrary,  we  feel 
strongly  that  it  is  not,  and  that  it  cannot  come  to  good.  Let  us 
state  precisely  the  amount  of  our  regret  and  fear  in  the  matter. 

The  vast  majority  of  books  published  in  these  days  are  not 
good,  many  are  positively  bad,  the  bulk  of  them  are  indifferent : 
and  that  word  applied  to  any  work  of  art  means  something  much 
nearer  to  bad  than  to  good.  This  being  the  case,  why  are  they 
published  ?  Because  publishers  find  that  the  public  want  books 
to  riead.  But  surely  good  books  enough,  the  well-sifted  litera- 
ture of  former  generations,  and  the  really  good  books  written  in 
our  time,  would  be  quite  sufiicient  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  that 
omnivorous  creature,  the  general  reader.  They  would  be  enough, 
and  much  more  than  enough,  if  the  general  reader  had  not  that 
very  Attic  taste  for  which  he  is  proverbial,  and  which  leads  him  to 
pass  his  time  "  in  seeing  and  hearing  some  new  thing."  Novelty 
is  what  he  requires,  before  all  things.  Novelty  of  form  and 
manner  in  things  true  and  good ;  novelty  of  essence  also,  in  things 
false  and  bad,  or  bad-ish.  Old-fashioned  books,  and  books  of 
which  the  fashion  is  for  all  time,  stand  no  chance  in  competition 
with  the  list  of  new  books  which  Mr.  Mudie  and  Messrs.  Booth 
hold  out  to  the  general  reader.  Man's  life  is  limited :  and  though 
the  modem  man  gives  much  more  time  to  reading  than  his  fore- 
fathers gave  to  thinking  (and  they  did  not  dispense  with  that 
work),  yet  he  cannot  read  one-half  the  new  books  which  invite  his 
attention,  for  lack  of  time.  How,  then,  shall  he  find  time  to  read 
the  old? 

But  why  do  people  read  so  much  ?  Is  it  to  instruct  themselves, 
to  amuse  themselves,  or  to  do  as  others  do  ?  Mainly,  the  two 
latter.  The  general  reader  is  a  gregarious  animal,  and  likes  to  do 
as  others  do ;  he  is  not  a  much-thinking  animal,  and  so  requires 
the  intervals  of  worldly  work  to  be  filled  up  with  what  our  fore- 
fathers called  pastimes,     Reading  requires  the  least  exertion  of 
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all  moderm  pastimes^  except^  perhaps,  smoking.  Beading  for  in- 
struction is  a  different  thing  altogether.  That  should  be  to  the 
other  what  fighting  a  campaign  is  to  a  child^s  play  at  soldiers. 
The  modem  style  of  reading  through  innumerable  new  books  is 
described  by  Fichte  as  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  present 
(third)  age.  His  satirical  humour  touches  it  truly.  We  quote 
from  the  admirable  translation  by  Mr.  William  Smith,  author  of 
Tkomdak. 

'^  Thifl  custom  of  reading  for  its  own  sake  is  Bpecifically  different  firom 
every  other  habit  of  mind ;  and  having  something  about  it  in  the  highest 
degree  agreeable,  it  soon  becomes  an  indispensable  want  to  those  who  once 
indulge  in  it  Like  other  narcotic  remedies,  it  places  those  who  use  it  in  the 
pleasant  condition  between  sleeping  and  waking,  and  lulls  them  into  sweet 
self-forgetfuhiess,  without  calling  for  the  slightest  exertion  on  their  part 
It  has  always  appeared  to  me  to  have  the  sreatest  resemblance  to  tobacco- 
smoking,  and  to  be  best  illustrated  by  that  habit.  He  who  has  once  tasted 
the  delights  of  this  condition  will  desire  continually  to  enioy  them,  and 
will  devote  himself  to  nothing  else.  He  now  reads  even  without  regurd  to 
the  knowledge  of  literature  or  to  advancing  with  his  age,  but  with  this  view 
only,  that  he  may  read  and  reading  live — and  so  represents  in  his  person  the 
character  of  the  pure  reader. 

''  As  the  authors  write  on  without  rest  or  intermission,  so  do  the  readers 
read  on  without  rest  or  intermission — straining  every  nerve  to  keep  their 
head  above  the  flood  of  literature,  and  as  they  call  it  to  advance  with  the 
age.  Glad  to  have  been  driven  through  the  old  by  necessity,  they  eagerly 
grasp  at  the  new,  while  the  newest  already  makes  its  appearance,  and  not  a 
single  moment  remains  to  them  ever  to  revert  to  the  old :  they  can  by  no 
means  stop  themselves  in  this  restless  career,  in  order  to  consider  what  they 
read ;  for  their  business  is  pressing  and  time  is  short ;  and  so  it  is  left 
wholly  to  chance  what  and  how  much  of  their  reading  may  stick  to  them  in 
this  rapid  transit,  how  it  may  influence  them,  and  what  spiritual  form  it 
may  assume.** 

Fichte  seems  here  to  take  for  granted  that  the  books  read  have 
something  in  them  that  ought  to  stick  to,  or  in  some  way  influ- 
ence, the  mind  of  the  reader.  If  he  had  much  to  do  with  the 
reviewers'  parcels  of  our  day,  be  would  know  how  little  there  is  of 
an  adhesive  quality — how  little  there  is  positively  influential  in 
what  the  pure  reader,  as  he  calls  him,  pours  over  his  mind.  Yet 
the  stream  is  found  pleasant ;  he  likes  it.  It  seems  to  have  the 
dignity  of  an  intellectual  exercise,  and  so  soothes  his  vanity.  You 
would  not  easily  persuade  him  that  a  game  at  billiards  or  whist, 
cricket  or  bowls,  was  both  directly  and  indirectly  more  conducive 
to  intellectual  vigour  than  ''  keeping  up  with  the  current  literature 
of  the  day,''  which  is  the  dignified  term  for  running  through 
novels,  travels,  biographies,  and  miscellaneous  rubbish  of  all  kindh, 
as  they  come  from  the  press.  Yet  those,  who  have  some  knowledge 
of  this  matter,  whose  nature  is  not  properly  '*  subdued  to  what  it 
works  in,"  declare  seriously  that  it  is  so ; — that  it  is  better  for 
the  health  and  activity  of  an  average  intellect  never  to  read  any 
new  book  at  all,  after  twenty-five  years  of  age,  than  to  read  con- 
stantly and  lazily  every  new  book  that  comes  out  and  gets  gene- 
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rally  talked  about.  The  most  vigorous,  active^  and  clearest  minds 
are  those  of  men  who  have  a  few  favourite  authors  and  stick 
to  them,  unallured  by  the  blandishments  of  each  new  wonder  of 
the  literary  world.  Try  the  truth  of  this  assertion  among  your 
own  acquaintance.  Such  minds  feed  temperately  on  the  best  food, 
and  are  nourished  and  strengthened  by  it.  The  indiscriminate 
desultory  reader  never  feeds  his  mind,  properly  speaking ;  he  stuffs 
himself  at  all  times  and  seasons  with  any  sort  of  food  that  comes 
to  hand.  It  does  not  nourish  or  strengthen  his  mind — on  the 
contrary,  it  remains  an  indigestible  mass,  and  makes  him  a  great 
deal  more  stupid  than  Nature  intended  him  to  be.  We  arc  speak- 
ing of  the  generality ;  we  do  not  deny  that  there  are  remarkable 
exceptions  to  this  rule ; — men  who  can  devour  no  end  of  books, 
and  digest  them  all ; — being  strong  and  active  after  the  process. 
JBut  these  minds,  though  differing  from  the  average,  are  not  the 
greatest  and  the  best.  They  are  seldom  original  thinkers.  They 
are  more  like  first-rate  machines  for  acquiring  the  ideas  and  know- 
ledge of  other  men,  than  "  spirits  divinely  touched  to  fine  issues'' 
of  inventive  and  conceiving  power.  The  men  of  genius  are  not 
generally  men  of  much  book-reading.  Books  to  them  are  all,  in 
one  sense,  second-hand.  Second-hand  experience,  second-hand 
eloquence  is  all  that  the  very  best  book  can  give  you.  The  nearer 
it  approaches  to  seeming  to  give  it  you  at  first  hand  the  better  it 
is.  But  it  is  never  positive,  actual  life.  It  may  be  better  than 
life  in  some  respects.  Art  is  higher,  more  enduring,  than  an  in- 
dividual life,  it  is  of  more  consequence  to  humanity  at  large; 
but  not  to  the  individual  liver.  Therefore  to  the  men  of  genius — 
in  whom  the  vital  power  is  more  potent  than  in  the  average — to 
them  the  actual  living  through  this  or  that  experience,  the  hearing 
or  giving  utterance  to  this  or  that  noble  feeling  or  beautiful  thought 
is  far  more  precious  than  the  most  artistic  representation  of  the 
same  that  they  or  their  fellows  may  make  to  the  world  at  large. 
They  do  not  despise  the  immortal  books  which  have  come  down 
to  us,  but  they  know  well  that  they  are  but  second-hand.  A  man's 
life  he  gets  at  first-hand — when  it  is  put  into  a  book  it  is  a 
second-hand  article. 

One  of  the  worst  effects  of  too  much  reading  is,  that  readers 
cease  to  think.  Their  thinking  is  done  for  them.  If  the  same 
thing  happened  with  the  physical  digestion,  decline  and  con- 
sumption of  the  body  would  be  the  result.  To  a  considerable 
extent  decline  and  consumption  of  the  mind  goes  on  among  us. 
Mental  debility  prevails — and  something  very  like  mental  death 
follows.  How  many  people  one  knows,  especially  fashionable 
people, — *'  regular  swells,"  to  use  the  slang  term, — ^who  are  men- 
tally dead, — "  used  up,"  they  call  it.  Young  men,  whose  highest 
intellectuid  effort  is  to  repeat  what  they  heard  at  their  dub,  in 
broken  English,  and  to  get  a  vague  idea  of  what  is  meant  by  the 
"  leader"  in  to-day's  Times.    Speech  is  one  of  the  main  points  of 
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superiority  possessed  by  man  over  the  lower  animals.  It  is  one  of 
the  points  which  he  very  soon  loses  when  he  ceases  to  think  for 
himself.  This  is  painfully  true^  as  any  one  must  feel  who  goes 
much  into  general  society.  Conversation  has  died  out  there.  What 
is  called  small  talk  is  almost  infinitesimally  small ;  and  what  there 
is  of  it^  is  jerked  and  broken  into  the  most  ungrammatieal  frag- 
ments.    There  is  no  speech  nor  language  heard  among  them. 

This  sort  of  thing  is  what  we  have  come  to— this  dreaiy  inter- 
course of  common  life;  and  we  attribute  it  not  all  to  vicious 
bodily  dissipation^  but  also  partly  to  the  stultifying  and  selfishly- 
indulgent  habits  engendered  by  lounging  over  all  sorts  of  new 
books.  Something  also  must  be  allowed  to  the  vitiating  habit  of 
writing  and  publishing,  for  no  earthly  reason^  except^  perhaps,  the 
earthliest^  that  of  getting  money  and  gratifying  one's  vanity.  The 
writers  of  books^  pamphlets^  and  magazine  articles  are  very  numer- 
ous among  us.  We  must  remember  that  they  have  only  a  certain 
amount  of  intellectual  force  and  brilliancy  to  expend  during  the 
years  of  their  life,  and  if  they  put  it  all  into  print  (the  very  fact 
of  getting  into  print  implying  considerable  exercise  of  mental 
power  beyond  the  mere  authorship),  they  will  have  little  or  none 
for  their  friends  and  general  society.  They  cannot  spare  their 
ideas  for  common  conversation,  or  put  their  ''whole  soul  in  a 
jest,''  that  is  not  to  go  into  type.  And  thus  it  is,  that  the  people 
who  are  well  able  to  faire  leg  frais  de  la  conversation^  and  who, 
with  a  little  pains  and  practice,  might  give  animation  and  tone  to 
the  company  they  frequent,  are  smitten  with  the  notion  of  becom- 
ing literary  celebrities,  and  devote  to  mankind  their  small  talent 
which  was  meant  for  "  a  party," — a  devotion  entirely  thrown  away 
in  most  cases,  for  mankind  takes  no  notice  of  their  books.  Few, 
besides  their  friends  and  the  printers  and  the  reviewers,  know  any- 
thing about  them.  These  writers  and  "  general  reading ''  to  no 
end  have  combined,  with  inordinate  money-making,  to  make  society 
as  dull  as  most  of  us  find  it.  The  English  are,  perhaps,  more 
"inarticulate"  than  their  neighbours;  but  if  we  are  not  mis- 
taken, they  were  far  better  company  fifty  years  ago  than  they  are 
now.  They  did  not  then  think  it  necessary  to  fill  up  the  intervals 
of  business  with  purposeless  reading,  as  if  printed  matter  had  a 
charm  to  make  one  wise  by  merely  looking  at  it. 

Knowledge  is  power;  and  knowledge  is  to  be  got  from  books; 
therefore,  to  be  powerful,  you  must  read  much.  That  is  the  argu- 
ment which  ignorant  parents  hold  within  themselves  when  they 
urge  their  sons  "  to  stick  to  their  books "  at  school.  And  the 
same  argument  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  reading  mania  of  many  a 
thoroughly  unintellectual  person..  The  frequent  reading  of  one 
first-rate  book,  so  as  to  be  familiar  with  the  author's  mind,  to 
know  him,  his  thoughts  and  sayings  by  heart,  is  more  conducive 
to  intellectual  strength  than  the  reading  of  a  thousand  books  by 
clever  writers.    Nearly  all  great  men  have  had  some  one  favourite 
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book  which  they  never  gave  up  reading,  and  from  which  they  con- 
scioasly  or  unconsciously  derived  the  best  food  for  their  genius. 
Men,  too,  who  do  not  pretend  to  greatness,  acquire  uncommon 
clearness,  strength,  and  vivacity  of  thought  by  the  constant  study 
of  some  great  author.  They  may  say,  like  the  humbler  flower  in 
the  Eastern  fable,  "  I  am  not  the  rose,  but  I  have  lived  with  her ; 
hence  my  fragrance."  The  elder  Disraeli,  in  his  Curiosities  of 
Literature,  writing  on  this  subject,  quotes  the  old  Latin  proverb : 
Cave  ab  homine  unius  libri! — beware  of  the  man  of  one  book. 
'^  He  who  has  long  been  intimate,"  he  says,  "  with  one  great 
author  will  always  be  found  to  be  a  formidable  antagonist;  he  has 
saturated  his  mind  with  the  excellences  of  genius ;  he  has  shaped 
his  faculties  insensibly  to  himself  by  his  model,  and  he  is  like  a 
man  who  ever  sleeps  in  armour,  readv  at  a  moment." 

This  readiness  of  mind  is  an  attribute  of  few  who  read  merely 
that  they  may  know  what  is  written,  or  for  the  sake  of  amusement. 
It  is  even  opposed  to  that  higher  kind  of  reading,  which  Lord 
Bacon  said  makes  ''  a  full  man.''  To  use  readily  what  one  pos- 
sesses is  better  than  not  to  be  able  to  use  what  one  possesses, 
through  having  too  much. 

Nearly  half  a  century  ago  Disraeli  felt  the  evil  of  the  multi- 
plicity of  books,  and  mentions  it  frequently  throu^out  his  works. 
He  says,  in  an  essay  called  ''A  Bibliognoste,"* — 

^  It  if  now  about  four  hundred  jears  since  the  art  of  multiplying  books 
has  been  discoTered,  and  an  arithmetician  has  attempted  to  calculate  the 
incalculable  of  these  four  ages  of  typo^phj,  which  he  didcovers  have 
aetuiJlj  produced  3,641, 9<K)  works !  Takmg  each  work  at  three  volumes, 
and  reckoning  only  each  impression  to  consist  of  three  hundred  copies, 
whidi  is  too  little,  the  actual  amount  from  the  presses  of  Europe  will  give 
to  181^  3,277,764,000,  each  of  which  being  an  inch  thick,  if  placed  on  a 
line,  would  cover  6069  leagues !  Leibnitz  facetiously  maintained  that  such 
womd  be  the  increase  of  literature,  that  futurejpenerations  would  find  whole 
cities  insudfident  to  contain  their  libraries.  We  are,  however,  indebted  to 
the  patriotic  endeavours  of  our  grocers  and  trunkmakers,  alchemists  of 
literature.  They  annihilate  the  gross  bodies  without  injuring  the  finer 
spirits." 

This  essay  is  full  of  curious  facts  concerning  the  publication  of 
books,  and  those  who  have  devoted  much  time  "  to  what  has  been 
called  an  erudition  of  title-pages/'  It  is  but  fair  to  quote  on  the 
present  occasion  from  what  he  has  to  say  in  defence  of  his  class, 
for  he  himself  was  a  Bibliognoste  as  well  as  a  Bibliophile : — 

^  While  the  wits  and  the  million  are  ridiculing  these  hunters  of  editions 
who  force  their  passage  through  secluded  spots,  as  well  as  course  in  the 
open  fields,  it  will  be  found  that  this  art  of  book  knowledge  may  turn  out 
to  be  a  very  philosophical  pursuit,  and  that  men  of  great  name  have  de- 

*  CvrioBiiia  of  Literature.  Vol.  III.  of  the  new  edition.  Edited  by  the 
Bight  Hon.  B.  Disraeli    Routledge. 
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Toted  themselves  to  labours  more  frequently  contemned  than  compre^ 
hended.'* — "  The  enthufliasm  of  the  Abb^  Rivo  considered  bibliograpT  as  a 
Fublime  pursuit,  exclaiming,  on  Zeu^s  ComnieiUary  on  Fontaninty  'He 
chained  together  the  knowledge  of  whole  generations  for  posterity,  and  he 
read  in  future  ages.*  There  are  few  things  by  which  one  can  so  well  trace 
the  histonr  of  the  human  mind  as  by  a  classed  catalogue,  with  dates  of  the 
first  publication  of  books.  Even  the  relative  prices  of  books  at  diiTerent 
periods,  their  decline  and  then  their  rise,  and  again  their  fall,  form  a  chap- 
ter in  this  history  of  the  human  mind ;  we  become  critics  even  by  thu 
literary  chronology,  and  this  appraisement  of  auctioneers.  The  faToniite 
book  of  every  age  is  a  certain  picture  of  the  people.  The  gradual  deprecia- 
tion of  a  great  author  marks  a  change  in  knowledge  or  in  taste." 

The  last  two  senteDces  contain  important  truth  for  the  literary 
world,  and  they  should  be  borne  in  mind  by  all  critics.  Books 
that  were  as  popular  in  their  day  as  Uncle  TonCe  Cabin,  The 
Pickwick  Papers,  Macaulay^s  History  of  England,  and  (with  a 
smaller  class)  Sartor  Resartus,  have  ceased  to  be  read.  Their 
titles  are  barely  known  to  the  general  reader.  Such|  for  instance, 
as  Le  Grand  Cyrus,  Amadis  de  Gaul,  Congrevf^s  Plays,  The 
Rambler,  and  Klopstock's  Messiah.  These  were  all  eminently 
the  most  popular  works  of  their  day.  A  variety  of  causes,  seldom 
to  be  controlled,  or  even  discovered,  help  to  make  or  mar  the 
popularity  of  a  book.  Intrinsic  merit  and  temporary  fitness,  are, 
no  doubt  the  chief  causes  of  success.  Nature  is  determined  to 
prevent  dearth,  in  most  of  her  departments,  and  probably  the  pro- 
ductions of  man's  art  are  governed  by  similar  laws.  '^  There  are  as 
good  fish  in  the  sea  as  ever  came  out  of  it.''  There  may  be  as 
good  books  lost  to  the  world  as  any  that  have  got  published.  Let 
the  inglorious  Miltons  lay  that  supposition  to  heart. 

The  modem  professional  reviewer  is  seldom  a  happy  human 
being.  Books  are  his  tyrants,  and  his  slaves.  He  is  at  their 
mercy  in  one  sense,  and  they  at  his  in  another.  Like  the  ancient 
lover  and  his  mistress,  he  cannot  enjoy  life  either  with  them  or 
without  them.  He  hates  the  sight  of  the  parcel  of  new  books — 
and  yet  he  would  miss  the  slight  sensation  of  hope  and  pleasurable 
excitement  which  it  brings  to  him.  '^A  large  parcel  of  new 
books.''  That  sounds  delightful  in  the  ears  of  the  uninitiated, — 
the  lay  reader  who  is  not  bound  to  look  into  any  book  he  does  not 
like,  or  to  review  a  single  volume.  Watch  the  professional 
reader  as  he  drags  his  parcel  across  the  table,  and  with  a  look  half 
worried — half  nonchalant,  takes  a  knife  from  his  pocket  and  cuts 
the  string  in  various  parts.  Without  any  eagerness  such  as  people 
show  when  they  open  parcels  with  unknown  contents,  our  reviewer 
leisurely  folds  back  the  brown  paper,  gives  the  symmetrical  pile  a 
disrespectful  push — and  scatters  the  books  into  a  mere  heap.  The 
new  covers  slide  over  each  other  so  easily.  ''  What  a  pleasant 
smell  they  have ! "  cries  the  fresh,  lay  reader.  "  Bah  1  it  is 
odious !"  replies  the  reviewer.  "  What  beautiful  bright  covers !" 
exclaims  the  unprofessional  admirer.    '' Ah  !  I  dare  say  the  beauty 
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aud  brightness  arc  all  on  the  outside!''  snarls  the  blasi  critic. 
"  Here 's  a  beautifully  got-up  book ! — ^you  must  admire  this !  '* 
*'  The  getting  up  is  good ;  but  it  will  be  difficult  to  find  anything 
admirable  in  a  volume  of  poems  called  Lays  of  the  Heart,  pub- 
lished for  the  author/'  replies  the  rapidly-observing  reviewer. 
And  taking  no  more  notice  of  his  companion's  exclamations^  he 
handles  the  books  in  a  business-like  way,  divides  them  into  ^'  biff, 
medium-size,  and  little^*'  or  perhaps^  into  promising,  unpromising, 
and  hopeless,  according  to  the  prevalent  tendency  of  his  own  mind 
to  the  concrete  or  the  abstract.  '*  Will  you  have  to  read  through 
all  those  books?"  asks  his  curious  friend.  '' Certainly  not,"  is 
the  honest  reply.  **  But  I  shall^  nevertheless^  examine  them 
enough  to  give  a  fair  account  of  what  they  contain  and  how  they 
are  written."  "  But  is  it  right  to  review  a  book  without  reading 
it  ?"  asks  the  moral  worldling,  who  never  hesitates  to  express  an 
opinion  about  a  man  whom  he  has  only  seen  half  a  dozen  times. 
"  No,  it  is  not  right,  nor  is  it  possible  to  review  a  thing  worthy  to 
be  called  a  book  without  reading  it,  more  than  once.  But  I  do  not 
think  there  is  one  of  those  gay-looking  volumes  that  is  worthy  to 
be  called  a  book.  I  do  not  pretend  to  review  a  real  book  at  a 
day's  notice ;  but  I  can  write  a  fair  notice — that  is,  give  an  account, 
with  more  or  less  critical  comment,  of  the  generality  of  published 
volumes  like  these."  Perhaps  before  his  visitor  departs  our  reviewer 
is  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  exaggerated  statements  concerning  the 
carelessness  with  which  he  does  his  work.  He  shocks  his  j^end 
by  professing  to  take  Sydney  Smith's  witticism  aupied  de  lalettre, 
and  declaring  that  he  thinks  it  ''wrong  to  read  any  book  that  he 
is  going  to  review,  because  his  mind  would  then  be  biassed." 

But  when  the  reviewer  is  alone  with  his  parcel  and  his  own 
thoughts  he  becomes  grave,  not  to  say  melancholy.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  work  before  him,  which  must  be  got  through  within 
a  short  space  of  time.  He  is  not  eager  to  fall-to  immediately, 
but  sits  musing  awhile,  as  his  eye  glides  over  the  titles  which 
figure  in  gilt  letters  on  the  back  of  the  binding.  He  calls  up  a 
vision  of  the  various  authors  of  those  books;  they  throng  his 
room,  they  crowd  around  his  table;  and  each  points,  in  silence,  to 
his  own  production.  Young  and  old,  men  and  women,  high-bom, 
and  low-bom,  sensible  and  silly,  clever  and  dull,  rich  and  poor — 
they  all  stand  there,  eyeing  him  as  he  sits ;  and  anxious  for  the 
moment  when  he  will  seize  the  treasure  which  he  or  she  has  pre- 
sented to  the  public;  and  wants  him  to  praise  it  as  the  best  thing 
of  its  kind.  Nothing  less  than  that  will  satisfy  most  authors.  At 
last  our  reviewer  is  ashamed  of  his  dastardly  shrinking  from  his 
task.  ''  Surely,  if  they  have  taken  the  trouble  to  write  these  books, 
I  ought  to  take  the  trouble  to  read  them  I — and  to  do  my  best  to 
appreciate  them."  He  draws  forward  some  of  the  "promising" 
volumes,  and  devotes  a  few  hours  to  reading,  skipping  and  getting 
a  general  idea  of  their  contents.     Afterwards  he  takes  pen  and 
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paper,  and  putting  oat  of  his  mind  all  the  previous  reflections  on 
the  evils  of  much  readings  he  makes  some  such  remarks  as  we  ai« 
about  to  write  on  sundry  new  publications^  which  auger  well  lor 
the  taste  they  are  meant  to  gratify. 

Among  our  latest  consignment  of  books  are  several  novels  by 
eminent  hands,  Love  me  Little  Love  me  Long,  by  Mr.  Charles 
Reade.  A  Good  Time  Coming,  by  the  author  of  Matthew  Paxton^ 
Woodleifh,  by  the  author  of  the  Houte  of  Elmore.  Thtst  for 
That,  by  A.  J.  Barrowcliffe,  author  of  AmberkilL  Nathalie,  by 
Julia  Kavanaghy  and  Luxima  the  Prophetess,  by  Sydney  Lady 
Morgan.  The  two  last  are  reprints.  Nathalie  ia,  as  we  well  re- 
member, a  charming  tale ;  and  Luxima  was  charming  to  us  at  the 
age  of  fourteen,  when  we  read  it  as  an  old  circulating  library  novel 
ctdled  The  Missionary.  As  it  describes  the  religion,  scenery,  and 
people  of  Hindostan,  it  has  been  presumed  by  the  publisher,  that  it 
would  be  a  suitable  reproduction,  now  that  Indian  affairs  are  '^  up'' 
in  the  public  mind.  We  are  told  in  the  preface,  that  it  '^haa 
been  greatW  altered  and  remodelled  by  its  highly-gifted  auth<»eaa, 
and  that  she  was  superintending  its  progress  through  the  press 
when  she  died.''  But  we  are  told  nothing  about  the  change  of 
title.  Did  Lady  Morgan  sanction  that?  The  title  as  it  now 
stands  on  the  first  page,  and  in  the  advertisements,  is  deceptive. 
No  word  is  said  of  its  previous  existence  as  The  Missionary,  and 
purchasers  will  order  it,  under  the  idea  that  it  is  a  last  novel  by  the 
aocomphshed  authoress.  The  publisher  (Mr.  Westerton),  who  is  ao 
zealous  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  should  himself  take  heed  of  the 
injunction  ''  to  provide  things  honest  in  the  sight  of  all  men." 

Trust  for  Tnist,  fVoodleigh,  and  A  Good  Time  Coming,  are  each 
in  three  volumes,  each  quite  new,  and  each,  we  incline  to  think, 
too  good  for  skipping ;  therefore,  we  can  say  little  about  them  now, 
beyond  the  facts  that  they  '^open  well,"  and  look  as  good  as  their 
elder  brothers.  We  presume  a  book  to  be  masculine;  but  are 
not  grammatical  enough  to  be  sure  on  the  point.  Love  me  Little 
Love  me  Long  is  in  two  small  volumes  of  delightful  large  type 
We  have  read  one  volume,  and  can  with  difficulty  lay  down  the 
other  for  the  present  duty.  We  have  looked  to  the  end  to  see 
that  all  is  right  between  the  jolly  tar  and  his  very  fine  lady  love. 
Mr.  Reade  may  make  mistakes,  and  sometimes  confound  faet  and 
fiction,  but  he  is  original,  fresh,  strong-spirited  and  readable. 
We  could  better  spare  a  better  novelist. 

Among  the  new  books  which  have  nothing  positively  new  in 
them,  and  which  are  yet  welcome  to  all  persona  who  understand 
the  importance  of  trmes,  are  two  little  ones  now  before  us ;  via. 
Love  Letters  by  Eminent  Persons  and  The  Art  of  Dining.  The 
Love  Letters  is  edited  by  Charles  Martel,  well  known  as  a  nom  de 
guerre ;  but  to  us  unknown  as  a  nom  de  plume.  He  has  written  a 
good  preface,  showiug  himself  of  the  right  stuff  to  edit  such  a 
volume;  although  he  is  mistaken  in  believing  that  any  true  lover. 
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present  or  to  come^  is  likely  to  take  a  leaf  for  his  own  use  out  of 
the  love-letters  of  any  other  man^  however  eminent.  The  best 
reason  for  making  a  collection  of  celebrated  love-letters  for  the 
general  public  is  contained  in  the  opening  paragraphs  of  the 
preface  :— 

"  The  late  Earl  of  Ellesmere,  when  Lord  Francis  Leyeson  Gower,  made 
a  translation  of  Goethe's  Fcnui.  For  some  unexplained  reason,  he  entirely 
omitted  the  charming '  garden  scene '  between  Faust  and  liargaret,  content- 
ing himself)  but  tantali^g  the  reader,  with  merely  saying  in  pareBtheais — 
*  they  make  love.* 

^  A  young  lady,  into  whose  hands  this  translation  fell,  upon  encountering 
the  provoking  '  they  make  lovey  naively  observed  that,  '  if  it  were  not  very 
naughty,  she  should  like  to  know  how  th^  made  it.'  Doubtless  this  young 
lady's  curiosity  is  shared  by  every  one.  It  may  be  confidently  assumed  thafe 
were  the  entire  correspondence  of  a  Shakespeare,  a  Milton,  or  a  Napoleon, 
placed  in  our  hands,  we  should  first  turn  to  and  peruse  those  marked  love 
letters." 

The  most  famous  love-letters  in  this  western  world  (that  have 
become  known)  are  in  this  volume :  Les  Lettres  Port^tguaises, 
called  here  the  letters  of  M^rianna  to  Chamilly;  selections  from 
those  of  Mademoiselle  D^Espinasse,  of  Heloi'se  and  Abelard,  of 
Lady  Mary  Montague,  of  Nelson  to  Lady  Hamilton^  and  of 
Napoleon  Buonaparte  to  Josephine,  The  book  is  indeed  an  in- 
teresting study  for  those  who  would  learn  more  of  historical  per-> 
sons  than  is  to  be  found  in  public  records  of  their  lives*  Th4 
Art  of  Dining  is  mainly  an  abridged  translation^  by  Mr.  Simpson, 
of  Brillat  Savarin's  Physiologic  du  Gout,  That  explanation  is 
sufficient  \jo  carry  it  into  the  hands  of  all  English  people  of  sense 
and  taste  who  can  afford  to  give  a  dinner. 

The  number  of  excellent  standard  works,  formerly  inaccessible 
to  the  great  mass  of  readers  on  account  of  their  price,  which  are 
now  being  issued  cheaply,  is  very  remarkable.  Mr.  Murray  is  pub- 
lishing capital  editions  of  BosweWs  Johnson  and  of  LordByron^s 
Works  in  shilling  monthly  parts.  We  have  the  fourth  number  of 
the  latter  and  the  third  of  the  former  beside  us.  The  portrsit  of 
Cave  in  the  latter  is  very  characteristic.  Messrs.  Longman 
and  Co.  are  issuing  the  works  of  Sydney  Smith  in  shilling  parts. 
Mr.  Boutledge's  Shakespeare  has  reached  its  thirty-eighth  part 
{Troilus  and  Cressida),  and  is  near  its  close.  It  does  credit  to  all 
concerned  in  it^  and  Mr.  Staunton's  labour  of  love  will  not  be 
lost  on  the  world.  The  indefatigable  Mr.  Bohn's  new  edition  of 
HfuHbras,  with  clever  wood-cut  illustrations  and  variorum  noftes^  is 
a  valuable  contribution  to  a  small  but  select  library. 

Among  other  new  books  before  us  now  are  two  which  are 
strongly  marked  by  this  present  time.  Oaalight  and  Daylight,  by 
Mr.  Qeorge  Augustus  Sala,  and  The  Sermons,  Lectures,  and 
Speeches  of  Cardinal  Wiseman,  delivered  during  his  tour  in  Ire- 
Iwd.  Mr.  Salads  work  contains  truthful  and  vivid  descriptions  of 
lower-class  life  in  London.     He  shows  us  what  London  is  to  the 
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poor  of  all  classes^  to  the  working  man,  the  outcast — the  Bohe- 
mian, and  how  they  appear  by  gaslight  and  daylight  to  the 
"  respectable  "  members  of  society.  Its  author  is  a  keen  observer, 
a  clever  describer,  and  has  a  warm  heart,  which  works  with  his 
head  to  the  understanding  of  the  riddle  of  humanity,  in  the 
saddest  phases  of  civilization. 

The  lectures  and  speeches  of  Cardinal  Wiseman  are  tolerably 
familiar  to  many  in  this  Protestant  land.  He  is  a  popularity 
seeker  as  well  as  a  dignitary  of  a  despotic  church.  That  he  may 
expect  a  large  sale  of  this  book  is  certain.  Yet  who  can  look  on 
his  portrait  prefixed  to  the  work  and  believe  that  he  is  a  mes- 
senger from  God  ?  Coarse,  sensual,  bold,  and  knowing,  the  face 
is  remarkable — but  not  for  any  heavenly  quality.  The  tonsure 
and  the  peculiar  dress  give  his  Eminence  the  appearance  of  a  bad 
woman — an  eastern  queen  of  vicious  propensities.  Still  we  must 
**\\ot  judge  after  the  appearance,'^  and  we  must  listen  to  the 
clever  rhetoric  of  the  man  before  we  believe  in  the  physiognomy 
of  an  ambitious  priest. 

We  might  introduce  to  our  reader'js  notice  some  of  the  curious 
^'  small  fry  **  of  books  which  are  sure  to  be  found  in  every 
reviewer's  parcel,  but  we  fear  to  exceed  our  space  and  his  pa- 
tience at  present.  Another  time  we  may  have  some  curious  infor- 
mation to  impart  concerning  books  that  no  one  reads  and  other 
books  that  every  one  reads  and  no  one  buys ;  the  books  which  are 
bought  to  be  given  away  and  those  which  one  buys  to  keep. 


THE  STORY  OP  MICROSCOPICAL  DISCOVERY. 

To  any  person  even  but  superficially  familiar  with  the  wonders 
disclosed  by  the  Microscope,  it  must  seem  very  surprising  that 
such  a  source  of  entertainment,  and  so  powerful  an  instrument  of 
scientific  research,  should  have  been  almost  entirely  neglected 
during  a  century  and  a  half  after  its  powers  had  first  been  made 
public.  Here  was  in  good  earnest  the  ^^  Invisible  World  Displayed ; " 
and  people,  after  gaping  at  it,  went  their  way  unconcerned.  Every 
drop  of  water,  every  leaf,  insect,  or  patch  of  mould,  offered  innu- 
merable objects  of  contemplation,  not  less  surprising  than  those 
which  the  unassisted  eye  could  discover  in  river,  forest,  or  meadow ; 
a  world  of  the  infinitely  little,  which  proved  to  be  infinitely  com- 
plex and  marvellous ;  yet  the  instrument  which  disclosed  these 
was  set  aside  like  a  nine  days'  wonder;  and  even  the  discoveries 
which  had  been  made  by  it,  fell  out  of  the  traditions  of  science, 
and  were  so  completely  forgotten  that  reputations  in  our  own 
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day  have  been  made  by  the  announcemeDt  of  novelties  familiar 
to  Malpighi  and  Leeuwenhoek.  The  history  of  science  has  few 
episodes  more  difficult  of  explanation  than  this.  The  Telescope 
from  the  first  exercised  a  spell  over  the  imagination.  It  has 
never  ceased  to  find  patient  labourers  devoting  themselves  to  it. 
But  although  the  Microscope  is  no  less  puissant  in  the  hands 
of  Science,  and  performs  for  the  invisibly  minute,  what  the 
telescope  performs  for  the  invisibly  distant,  it  has  never  acted 
so  powerfully  on  the  imaginations  of  men.  A  feeling  not  unallied 
to  contempt  rises  in  the  mind  of  many  at  the  idea  of  seriously 
studying  objects  so  excessively  minute  that  a  single  drop  of  water 
will  contain  a  thousand  or  more,  all  actively  engaged  in  feeding, 
fighting,  and  propagating.  The  planetary  masses,  merely  because 
they  are  enormous  masses,  and  are  at  enormous  distances,  appear 
stupendous,  although  we  can  know  nothing  more  of  them  than 
their  size  and  orbit.  But  if  sise  is  the  measure  of  interest,  man 
will  make  but  a  poor  figure  in  the  universe ;  and  if  Life  must  ever 
be  intenselv  interesting  because  it  is  Life,  and  seems  to  come 
more  directly  from  the  fountain  of  all  Life>  the  instrument  which 
widens  our  acquaintance  with  organic  existences,  and  partially  lifts 
the  veil  thick-folded  over  organic  processes,  cannot  help  exercising 
a  fascination  over  us.  And  this,  mdeed,  is  now  the  case.  We  can 
bring  no  charge  against  the  present  centuiy  of  having  neglected 
microscopical  research.  In  the  history  of  Science,  the  last  twenty- 
five  years  will  deserve  to  be  named  the  Microscopic  epoch,  so 
numerous  have  been  the  researches,  and  so  brilliant  the  discoveries 
of  that  period.  Yet  why  the  wave  of  progress  was  so  long  re- 
tarded,— why  after  Malpighi,  Leeuwenhoek,  and  Hewson,  there  was 
so  little  done,  until  Vaucher,  Gleichen,  Ehrenberg  and  Schwann, — 
remains  a  problem  for  the  historian.  This  story  we  propose  to  nar- 
rate. It  has  probably  been  better  narrated  somewhere,  before;  but 
as  we  have  not  been  able  to  meet  with  any  but  the  meagrest  out- 
line, we  may  not  unreasonably  presume  that  our  readers  are  by  no 
means  in  possession  of  all  the  information  here  brought  together. 
Whenever  a  discovery  is  firmly  established,  there  is  an  irrepres- 
sible desire  on  the  part  of  a  certain  class  of  minds  to  find  out  that 
the  ancients  were  perfectly  familiar  with  it.  These  minds  cannot 
accept  the  fact  of  progess.  They  love  to  prove  that  the  ancients 
knew  whatever  was  worth  knowing.  In  proving  this,  they  over- 
look the  fact  that  they  are  proving  their  own  strange  stupidity ; 
since  if  the  admirable  Aristotle,  or  the  divine  Plato,  really  knew 
*'  all  about''  this  surprising  invention,  which  is  captivating  the 
attention  of  the  world,  these  devout  students  of  Aristotle  and 
Plato  might  have  told  us  so  long  ago,  and  saved  the  world  much 
wandering  in  ignorance.  With  respect  to  the  Microscope,  these 
landers  of  the  days  that  are  gone,  cannot  indeed  pretend  that  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  made  any  discoveries  with  it ;  but  they  pre- 
tend— and  with  some  show  of  reason — that  the  Microscope,  i.e.  a 
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magnifying  glan,  was  known.  There  are  dispntea  among  the 
learned  as  to  what  amount  of  knowledge  was  possessed  l^  the 
ancients  of  the  optical  principles  involved  in  the  eonstraction  of  a 
simple  lens;  but  if  thev  had  glass  at  all^  they  conld  not  have 
avoided  stumbling  on  the  fact,  which  every  schoolboy  discovers^ 
and  which  is  thus  mentioned  by  Seneca,  in  a  passage  greatly 
paraded  by  the  advocates  in  favour  of  ancient  knowledge : — ^*  How- 
ever small  and  obscure  the  writing  may  be,  it  appears  larger  and 
clearer  when  viewed  through  a  globule  of  glass  filled  with  water/' 
This  fact  is  vulgar  enough ;  but  the  question  really  is.  Did  the 
ancients  apply  such  instruments  to  the  purposes  of  science? 
And  the  answer  is  an  emphatic,  No. 

Our  story  begins  with  Malpighi  and  Leeuwenhoek,  and 
dates  nearly  two  centuries  back.  Marcellus  Malpighi,  whom 
Schleiden  says  we  must  credit  with  a  more  comprehensive  and 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  intimate  structure  of  plants  than  was 
possessed  by  an^^  botanist  before  the  beginning  of  this  century, 
and  who  had  anticipated  many  of  our  discoveries,  was  a  celebrated 
anatomist,  whose  works  are  even  now  worthy  of  study.  He  was 
bom  at  Crevalcuore,  near  Bologna,  in  1628.  In  the  university  of 
that  city  he  studied  medicine,  as  it  was  then  taught,  dissecting  in 
private,  and  trying  to  understand  something  of  the  structure  of 
plants  and  animals.  His  discoveries  were  numerous  and  important. 
Let  us,  by  way  of  example,  mention  that  of  the  capillary  blood* 
vessels.*  Harvey  had  convinced  the  world  that  the  blood  whidi 
left  the  heart  pamed  along  the  arteries  to  the  various  parts  of  the 
body,  and  that  from  the  various  parts  of  the  body  it  passed  along 
the  veins  back  again  to  the  heart.  Harvey  had  demonstrated  this 
novel  and  most  important  fact;  but  he  was  unable  to  say  how  it 
was  that  the  blood  which  was  in  the  arteries,  passed  from  them 
into  the  veins ;  and  although  we  cannot  pause  here  to  explain  the 
absolute  necessity,  for  a  scientific  theory,  that  such  a  course  should 
be  demonstrated,  the  reader  will  understand  that  without  this  de- 
monstration Harvey's  immortal  discovery  wanted  a  final  toud». 
This  demonstration  was  ready  when  the  Microscope  came  to  be 
applied.  Of  that  wonderful  instrument,  Harvey  knew  nothing; 
nor  did  he  live  to  hear  of  the  capillaries  whidi  it  was  to  rev^, 
and  which  were  to  exhibit,  to  all  who  chose  to  look,  how  the  blood 
passed  from  arteries  to  veins  in  one  uninterrupted  network  of 
vessels.  Malpighi  showed  these  vessels  communicating  between 
arteries  and  veins  in  the  lungs  of  a  frog. 

Another  of  Malpighi's  discoveries  was  the  existence  of  papillse, 
as  organs  of  touen  on  the  surface  of  the  tongue,  and  similar, 
though  smaller  organs  of  the  same  kind  on  the  skin.  Indeed,  it 
ii  to  him  that  we  owe  the  nudn  part  of  our  knowledge  of  the 

«  Malpiffhi,  Opera  Omnia,  Vol.  ii.  p.  327.  Epiit.  de  PtUnumibus,  ad- 
dreraed  to  Borelli. 
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tkin^  and  the  network  which  still  bears  his  name — reie  MafyigUi--^ 
he  proved  to  be  the  seat  of  the  black  colour  of  the  negro^  and  the 
vanouB  complexions  of  mankind.  Passing  over  his  other  anatomical 
contributions,  we  may  mention  his  discovery  of  the  stigmata  and 
traehem — the  air  vessels— of  insects;  and  of  the  nervous  system 
of  insects.  He  also  successfully  applied  the  microscope  to  em- 
bryology. Harvey,  who  had  so  well  described  the  development  of 
the  chick,  was  necessarily  limited  to  those  more  obvious  phases 
which  can  be  seised  by  the  naked  eye.  The  application  of  the 
Microscope  opened  a  new  and  immense  field ;  but  m  spite  of  the  im- 
mensity of  this  field  and  the  importance  of  embryology,  it  was  re- 
served for  our  own  epoch  to  make  the  Microscope  do  proper  duty. 
There  is  something  inexplicable  in  the  neglect  of  microscopic  re- 
search alto((ether ;  but  in  the  field  of  embryology  its  neglect  is  even 
more  surprising — as  we  leam,  now  that  the  labours  of  hundreds 
have  been  so  stedfastly  given  in  this  direction,  and  with  results  so 
profoundly  interesting.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  we  see  Malpighi 
opening  a  path  which  successors  looked  at,  but  refused  to  walk  on. 

The  structure  of  plants  was  also  investigated  by  Malpighi, 
although  more  successfully  by  our  countrynian  Grew,  who  pre- 
ceded him  bv  a  few  years,  and  who  established  the  sexuality  of 
plants,  and  the  importance  of  the  anthers.  It  is  amusing  to  read 
in  Cuvier's  history,  that  not  only  was  the  existence  of  the  tracheae 
of  plants  doubted  and  denied  so  late  as  1711,  but  that  in  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  one  author  contemptuously 
declares  that  the  Microscope  enables  you  to  see  whatever  you  wish 
to  sec* 

And  this  is  true:  but  it  is  no  reproach  to  the  Microscope;  the 
reproach  is  to  the  human  mind ;  for  with  the  unassisted  eye  men 
see,  or  refuse  to  see,  according  as  theory,  prejudice,  or  indolence 
direct;  and  so  far  firom  the  Microscope  being  ai^  instrument  we 
should  distrust,  because  its  reports  are  uncertain,  we  think  there 
are  many  reasons  for  believing  that  it  is  even  more  trustworthy 
than  the  naked  eye.  How  difficult  it  is  to  judge  accurately  of  any 
unfamiliar  object  b^  sight  alone,  must  be  known  to  every  one. 
We  only  trust  our  sight,  when  the  other  senses  have  confirmed  it. 
That  the  square  tower  appears  round  at  a  distance,  and  would 
always  be  considered  round,  could  we  not  approach  it,  is  no  argu- 
ment i^ainst  the  trustworthiness  of  vision.  The  report  of  sight 
is  in  each  ease  a  true  report.  It  tells  how  an  object  ofpeaars  under 
certain  conditions;  what  that  object  t»,  it  cannot  tell ;  norcanany 
other  sense.  Thus  also  with  the  Microscope :  we  change  the  focus, 
just  as  we  walk  nearer  to  the  tower,  and  the  appearance  is  changed. 
This  chan^  of  appearance  enables  us  to  judge.  Besides  the 
alterations  m  the  focus,  we  have  various  other  means  of  testing 
the  accuracy  of  our  interpretaticms;  and  these  means,  coupled 

♦  Cuvier's  EiM,  des  Seieneet  Natwrdlts,    Vol  ii.  p.  477. 
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with  the  extreme  caution  which  is  necessarily  engendered  by  the 
use  of  an  instrument  so  unlike  that  of  our  ordmary  senses,  make  us 
really  less  liable  to  be  deceived  as  to  a  matter  of  fact,  than  we  are 
when  using  ordinary  sight  alone.  Few  men  doubt  their  eyesight, 
or  think  it  necessary  to  control  its  reports.  All  men  doubt  what 
the  Microscope  shows,  and  feel  control  of  some  kind  necessary. 

This  will  appear  obvious  enough  to  the  reader  who  is  already 
versed  in  microscopic  study ;  but  we  have  thought  it  desirable  to 
dwell  on  the  point,  because  the  absurd  notion  of  the  untrust- 
worthiness  of  microscopes  has  from  the  first  hampered  the  spread 
of  knowledge,  and  given  indolence  a  facile  but  foolish  argument. 
Among  the  many  rash  statements  which  Mr.  Buckle  has  allowed 
himself  to  make  on  subjects  of  which  he  is  ignorant — ^to  the 
detriment  of  his  otherwise  remarkable  work — is  one  on  this  very 
point.  He  boldly  says  that  the  *'  Microscope  is  even  now  so  inac- 
curate an  instrument,  that  when  a  high  power  is  employed,  little 
confidence  can  be  placed  in  it;''*  a  sentence  which  betrays  that 
he  never  used  a  microscope  at  aQ.  The  difficulty  with  high  powers 
now  is  that  the  field  of  vision  becomes  so  much  smaller,  and  the 
light  so  much  feebler,  not  that  the  objects  are  inaccurately  re- 
flected ;  whatever  you  can  see  with  a  high  power,  you  see  as  accu- 
rately as  with  a  low  power;  and  there  is  much  which  the  high 
power  brings  for  the  first  time  within  sight.  Were  it  otherwise, 
an  eye  would  be  more  accurate  than  a  lens,  a  lens  than  a  micro- 
scope; the  reverse  is  true:  that  is  the  most  accurate  which  pre- 
sents the  largest  number  of  the  actual  details  of  observation. 

Are,  then,  microscopists  agreed  among  themselves?  By  no 
means.  Is  not  this  disagreement  to  be  laid  to  their  microscopes  ? 
By  no  means :  it  must  be  laid  to  their  minds.  The  disagreement 
does  not  turn  on  matters  of  fact,  but  on  the  interpretations  of  the 
appearances.  One  man  does  not  say  that  where  another  man  tella 
us  a  fibre  runs,  noMtn$r  whatever  can  be  seen ;  he  merely  says,  the 
fibre  is  a  tube.  If  you  mistake  a  globule  for  a  ceU,  the  fault  is  not 
in  your  microscope,  but  in  your  interpretation.  If  where  you  see 
pores  I  see  nothing  but  spots,  our  difference,  great  as  it  is,  is  no 
reproach  to  our  instruments.  This  is  only  another  way  of  putting 
the  old  remark,  that  it  is  the  mind  behind  the  eye,  and  not  the 
eye,  which  sees ;  and  as  the  majority  of  minds  employed  in  scien- 
tific research  are  not,  perhaps,  the  clearest  and  the  strongest,  it  is 
not  improbable  that  at  times  they  may  see  not  quite  accurately. 

Leeuwenhoek,  to  whom  science  is  indebted  for  so  many  admi- 
rable observations,  and  who  is  the  second  hero  of  our  story,  was 
annoyed  by  this  incredulity,  which  was  indeed  excusable  in  those 
days.  People  who  had  never  seen  the  marvels  he  disclosed,  took 
upon  themselves  to  assert  that  they  were  not  possible ;  denial  was 
easier  than  trial,  and  they  chose  the  easier  course.    In  his  eighty- 

*  Buckle*0  Civilimfion  in  England,    Vol.  L  p.  166. 
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fifth  year,  after  relating  with  great  precision  what  he  had  observed 
of  the  structure  of  nerves — an  observation  by  which  Ehrenbei^ 
was  to  gain  glory  in  our  day — ^he  adds,  "  I  am  sensible  that  what 
I  relate  here  will  not  be  credited  by  some  persons,  who  are  per- 
suaded that  what  I  advance  cannot  be  proved  by  experiments  or 
observations ;  but  these  sort  of  objections  weigh  very  little  with 
me.  1  am  indeed,  by  the  vulgar,  treated  as  a  conjuror,  and  that 
I  publish  descriptions  of  objects  that  do  not  exist  in  nature,  but 
we  will  leave  these  men  to  talk  in  their  own  way/'  *  The  history 
of  science  shows  that  the  readiness  with  which  men  reject  new 
discoveries  is  in  exact  proportion  to  the  readiness  with  which  they 
accept  established  errors:  they  deny,  and  they  assert,  equally 
without  evidence. 

Leeuwenhoek  was  bom  in  1633,  at  Delft,  in  Holland,  where  he 
gained  a  livelihood,  and  his  first  celebrity  as  a  glass  polisher,  his 
lenses  being  the  best  then  made.  One  of  his  rivals  in  that  art 
was  Benedict  Spinoza,  who  however  contented  himself  with  polish- 
ing lenses,  and  did  not  use  them.  Leeuwenhoek  used  them  inces- 
santly, and  made  such  discoveries  with  them,  that  De  Graaf  intro- 
duced him  to  the  notice  of  our  Royal  Society ;  and  to  that  body 
all  his  works  were  communicated.  His  instruments  are  still  in 
possession  of  the  Society  to  which  he  bequeathed  them,  and  his 
discoveries  are  recorded  m  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  Baker, 
in  his  Microscope  made  Easy^  1774,  says : — 

'*  The  famous  microsoopes  of  Mr.  Leeuwenhoek  are  the  most  simple  pos- 
sible, being  only  a  single  lens  set  between  two  plates  of  silver  perforated 
with  a  small  hole,  with  a  movable  pin  before  it  to  place  the  object  on  and 
adjust  it  to  the  eye  of  the  beholder.  Several  writers  represent  the  glasses 
Mr.  Leeuwenhoek  made  use  of  in  his  microscopes  to  be  little  globmes,  or 
spheres  of  glass ;  which  mistake  most  probably  arises  from  their  undertak- 
ing to  describe  what  they  have  never  seen." 

Leeuwenhoek  was  a  microscopist  pur  sang.  He  was  inces- 
santly at  work,  incessantly  observing  new  details  and  recording 
them,  and  seldom  taking  the  other  intellectual  labour,  which 
can  alone  make  microscopy  a  science — ^namely,  the  generalization 
of  these  details.  He  made  bricks,  but  buut  nothing;  and  al- 
though the  bricks  were  for  the  most  part  good  bricks,  service- 
able, and  are  still  far  from  deserving  contempt,  yet,  probably 
owing  to  that  very  want  of  architectural  genius,  his  labours 
found  few  followers.  Banging  over  the  vegetable  and  animal 
world,  he  pointed  out  new  and  surprising  facts,  and  pointed 
out  the  paths  on  which  more  might  be  discovered.  He  knew 
more  about  the  blood  than  was  known  to  eminent  physiolo- 
gists at  the  commencement  of  this  century.  He  described  the 
structure  of  hairs,  skin,  scales,  muscular  fibre,  nervous  fibre, 
spermatozoa,  seeds  of  plants,  areolar  tissue,  and  twenty  other 

♦  Leeuwenhoek's  Select  Works.    Vol.  ii.  p.  304. 
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objects.  He  described  and  figofed  the  various  organs  of  insects 
and  smaller  animals.  He  revealed  to  the  worid  the  wonders  of 
animalcule  existence,  and  combated  the  doctrine  of  spontaneous 
generation,  by  showing  that  even  the  minutest  animals  laid  eggs. 
To  any  person  familiar  with  microscopic  observation  and  with  the 
rarity  of  an  cnriginal  observation  on  the  part  ol  those  who  have 
been  taught  the  use  of  the  instrument,  it  will  ever  appear  admi- 
rable how  Leeuwenhoek,  with  his  imperfect  instruments,  could 
have  worked  out  so  much  that  was  new  and  true.  If  he  some- 
times let-his  imagination  get  the  better  of  him,  and  see  what  the 
eye  could  not,  that  is  no  more  than  others  have  done  since;  and 
he  had  this  fiirther  excuse,  that,  moving  amid  wonders,  his  mind 
was  disposed  to  ever  fresh  wonderment,  while  the  obstinate  incre- 
dulity of  men  respecting  things  which  were  unequivocally  visible, 
made  him  less  regard  any  other  incredulity. 

*^  I  have  often  heard,"  he  aaji,  ''that  many  peneni  dispute  the  tmtii  cf 
what  I  advance  in  mv  writings^  saying  that  my  naxratione  conceniiog  sni- 
malciiles,  or  minute  uving  creatures,  are  merely  of  my  own  invention.  And 
it  leems  some  persons  in  France  have  even  ventured  to  assert  that  these  are 
not  in  truth  living  creatures  which  I  descrihe  as  disooverable  to  our  si||Hh^ 
and  allege  that  after  water  has  been  boiled,  these  particles  in  it  wiuch  I 
pronounce  to  be  animalcules  will  still  be  observed  to  move.  The  contiaiy 
of  this,  however,  I  have  demonstrated  to  many  eminent  men,  and  I  will  he 
bold  to  say  that  those  gentlemen  who  hold  this  language  have  not  attained 
to  a  degree  of  proficiency  to  observe  sudi  objects  truly.  For  my  own  part» 
I  will  not  scruple  to  assert  that  I  can  clearly  place  before  my  eye  the 
emalleet  species  of  those  animalcales,  and  can  as  plainly  see  diem  endued 
with  life,  as  with  the  naked  eye  we  behold  small  nies  or  gnats  q>orting  in 
the  open  air,  though  these  animalcules  are  more  than  a  million  of  times 
smaller  than  a  larse  grain  of  sand.  For  I  not  only  behdd  their  au>tioiis  in 
all  directions,  but  I  use  see  them  turn  about,  remain  still,  and  sometimes 
expire ;  and  the  larger  kinds  of  them  I  as  plainly  peroeive  running  along 
as  we  do  mice  with  the  naked  eye.  Na^,  I  see  some  of  them  open  tiieir 
mouths  and  move  the  organs  or  parts  within  them ;  and  I  have  cusooveied 
hairs  at  the  mouths  of  some  of  wese  spedes  though  they  ware  some  thou- 
sand degrees  less  than  a  grain  of  sand.*^ 

The  hairs  here  alluded  to  are  the  cilia,  which  serve  as  arms, 
legs,  and  food  purveyors  to  the  infusoria,  and  which  line  the  on- 
fices  of  our  own  bodies. 

Leeuwenhoek  exaggerated  his  estimate  of  the  minuteness  of 
these  animalcules;  but  his  mode  of  computation  is  interesting, 
and  has  served  as  the  guide  for  our  own  micrometers. 

^  In  examining  the  intestines  of  flies  and  other  insects,"  he  savs,  *<  I  have 
discoTerad  vesseu  conveyins  the  blood  and  other  juices,  the  snuJlest  ramifi- 
cations or  branches  whereof  appeared  to  me  more  than  two  hundred  thou- 
nnd  times  less  than  a  hair  of  my  beard.  And  I  will  here  explain  how  I 
compute  this  proportion,  which  to  many  may  appear  wonderfiiL  I  have  a 
plate  of  copper  with  many  lines  engraven  on  it  and  divided  into  an  equal 
number  of  small  parts.  I  then  caxefully  observe  how  many  of  these  {Mjrts 
one  hair  taken  from  my  beard  and  seen  through  the  microscope  appears  to 
cover.    Supposing  that  the  diameter  of  this  hair  when  magnifiea  appears 
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equal  to  fifty  of  these  parta,  then  with  the  point  of  a  needle  I  trace  on  the 
copper  a  line  of  the  size,  bj  the  same  nakea  eye,  as  is  equal  to  one  of  those 
snuul  vessels  in  a  fly  seen  through  the  microscope,  and  I  find  that  nine  of  these 
small  lines  so  traced  with  a  needle,  when  placed  together,  are  a  fiftieth  part 
of  the  diameter  of  the  hair.  If,  tnen,  450  diameters  of  these  small  vessels 
which  I  most  plainly  see  in  a  fly  are  no  more  than  eaual  to  the  diameter  of 
one  hair  taken  from  my  beurd,  it  follows  by  the  rules  of  arithmetic  that 
one  of  such  hairs  is  more  than  200,000  times  greater  than  those  very  small 
blood-vessels  in  a  fly.*' 

Leeuwenhoek  will  live  iu  history  long  after  more  brilliant  minds 
have  been  forgotten,  becauae  the  world  is  ever  ready  to  acknow- 
ledge work  done,  and  is  naturally  indifferent  to  splendid /^omue^ 
of  work.  It  has  been  truly  aaid,  that  we  must  for  ever  marvel 
how  this  painstaking  observer  couldj  with  the  instruments  at  his 
command,  have  seen  so  much,  and  seen  so  well,  tbat  it  is  dan- 
gerous for  any  microscopist  even  now  to  announce  a  discovery 
without  having  first  consulted  Leeuwenhoek's  works,  to  be  sure 
that  no  anticipation  of  it  already  exists  there.  A  good  example 
of  this  may  be  seen  in  his  anticipation  of  what  modem  histolo- 
gists  have  announced  in  the  texture  of  the  nervous  system,  for 
while  it  is  indubitable  that  be  describes  the  primitive  nerve-fibres 
as  tubes,  it  seems  also  scarcely  doubtful  that  he  means  the  nerve 
cells  when  he  speaks  of  the  large  globules. 

But  beyond  aU  comparison  greater  than  Leeuwenhoek  is  his 
contemporary,  Swanunerdamm,  'Tauteur  le  plus  €tonnant  sur 
toute  Tanatomie  des  petits  animaux>''  as  Cuvier  calls  him,  and 
who  ought  to  have  rescued  tbe  Microscope  from  becoming  a  })hilo- 
flophieal  toy,  since  his  own  applications  of  it  were  in  the  strictest 
sense  seient^c.  As  an  anatomist  and  naturalist,  it  is  impossible 
to  form  an  idea  of  the  greatness  of  Swammerdamm  unless  you 
have  dissected  and  observol  after  him.  A  mere  reading  of  the 
BibUa  Natura,  or  a  casual  inspection  of  its  admirable  plates,  will 
assure  the  naturalist  that  he  is  in  the  presence  of  one  of  the 
master  workers,  whose  labours  are  imperishable ;  but  it  is  only 
after  yourself  going  over  some  of  the  ground  that  you  can  appre- 
ciate the  labour  by  the  accuracy  implied.  Had  Swammerdamm 
never  employed  the  Microscope  with  such  success,  we  might  have 
attributed  the  neglect  into  which  that  instrument  fell  to  the  ab- 
sence of  any  scientific  impulsion ;  since  no  amount  of  detached 
observations,  such  as  those  of  Leeuwenhoek,  could  exercise  much 
influence  on  tibe  public  mind.  Ixk  the  presence  of  Swammer- 
damm, however,  we  are  forced  to  assi^  some  other  cause.  The 
cause  lies  deeper  than  any  individual  mfluence.  It  was  the  pro- 
found ignorance  of  the  philosophic  bearing  of  Natural  History. 
The  idea  of  rendering  human  physiology  more  intelligible,  by 
means  of  animal  physiology,  had  not  found  the  universal  accept- 
ance whieh  meets  it  now;  man  had  not  reached  the  height  of  the 
generaUzation  that  all  organic  processes  must  be  fundamentally 
similar,  and  that  the  best  way  of  learning  them  was  to  master  the 
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simplest  first.  Man  was  isolated.  It  seemed  like  an  encroach- 
ment on  his  prerogative  to  hint  that  he  was  in  any  respect  an 
animal.  And  so  long  as  animal  life  was  supposed  to  be  essentially 
different  from  human  life,  the  study  of  it^  although  interesting 
perhaps  to  unoccupied  minds,  was  necessarily  thought  unworthy 
of  philosophic  gravity.  It  was  an  amusement;  it  could  not  be- 
come a  science.  That  we  are  not  exaggerating  the  effect  of  this 
prejudice,  or  rather  of  this  want  of  a  true  conception,  in  with- 
holding from  Zoology  its  philosophic  dignity,  and,  through  that, 
in  concealing  the  immense  scientific  importance  of  the  Microscope, 
may  be  seen  in  the  fact  that  it  is  to  Natural  Theology  we  are 
greatly  indebted  for  a  continuance  of  the  study  of  the  simpler 
animals,  at  a  period  when  their  scientific  value  was  unknown.  In 
the  marvellous  display  of  the  wisdom  and  benevolence  of  the 
Creator  in  the  structure  and  functions  of  even  the  minutest 
animals.  Natural  Theology  found  a  source  of  eloquence  and  in- 
terest which  gave  to  the  study  of  organic  life  a  dignity  and  a  pur- 
pose that  it  would  otherwise  have  wanted,  at  a  period  when  the 
scientific  dignity  of  that  study  was  unsuspected ;  and  it  is  even 
now  owing  to  this  interest  that  the  study  is  chiefly  pursued  in 
England.  All  sciences  need  some  extraneous  attraction  at  first. 
Chemistry  would  never  have  been  studied  had  not  alchemy  lured 
adventurous  minds  with  its  magnificent  prospects ;  and  now  that 
a  scientific  interest  has  been  developed,  men  not  oidy  perceive  that 
to  make  gold  would  be  quite  an  insignificant  aim  for  the  chemist, 
but  they  perceive  that  the  discovery  of  the  laws  of  molecular 
combination  is  in  itself  reward  magnificent  enough  for  any 
amount  of  labour.  Astronomy  in  like  manner  owes  its  exist- 
ence to  astrology;  and  zoology  to  natural  theology.  As  an 
amusement,  zoology,  though  attractive,  would  never  have  exer- 
cised much  sway  over  the  energies  of  mankind.  There  are  many 
other  sources  of  amusement,  at  once  more  accessible  and  more 
pleasurable;  but  when  there  came  to  be  added  to  the  interest 
excited  by  new  and  rare  facts,  and  strange  forms  of  existence,  the 
interest  of  a  philosophic,  or  theologic,  argumentation,  a  sudden 
splendour  fell  upon  the  study. 

In  the  first  paragraphs  of  his  great  work,  Swammerdamm  de- 
clares that  the  organization  of  the  minute  animals  is  even  more 
wonderful,  and  more  expressive  of  Divine  benevolence  than  that 
of  the  highest  animals.  It  is  true  that  in  after  life,  when  he  had 
embraced  the  religious  views  of  the  mystical  Madame  Bomignon, 
whom  he  met  in  his  voyage  to  France,  he  thought  this  prying 
into  the  secrets  of  nature  was  a  profanation  of  the  sanctity  of 
creation ;  but  throughout  his  anatomical  writings  we  see  him  ani- 
mated by  a  religious  aim. 

Although  Swammerdamm  was  pre-eminently  an  anatomist,  and 
only  used  the  Microscope  as  one  of  his  accessories,  never  directly 
making  microscopy  the  labour  of  his  days,  he  deserves  a  first 
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rank  in  our  history^  because  he  showed  to  what  serious  scientific 
purposes  that  instrument  could  fitly  be  applied.  Another  investi- 
gator deserves  also  to  be  named^  Boesel  von  Rosenhof^  usually 
called  simply  Boesel,  whose  large  work,  Insekten-belustiffungen,  is 
a  repertory  of  excellent  observation ;  and  Lvonnet,  whose  anatomy 
of  the  caterpillar,  is  a  marvel  of  patient  labour.  A  passing  word 
of  praise  to  Baker  and  Needham  leads  us  to  Hewson,  whose 
description  of  the  blood-discs  has  left  little  even  for  modems  to 
improve;  and  to  Oleichen,  who  is  the  precursor  of  Ehrenberg, 
and  who  not  only  studied  the  animalcules  more  closely  than  any 
of  his  predecessors,  but  invented  the  ingenious  and  useful  method 
of  natural  injections,  so  to  speak,  by  feeding  the  animalcules  on 
coloured  substances. 

Nevertheless,  although  from  time  to  time  the  Microscope  was 
used  and  did  good  service,  the  period  extending  between  Leeuwen- 
hoek  and  Ehrenberg  is  singularly  barren,  and  no  one  could  ever 
have  dreamed  that  this  instrument  would  one  day  become  so 
puissant.  Ehrenberg  once  more  startled  the  world  by  revelations 
of  the  "  infinitely  little.*'  Dmardin  followed.  Soon  the  scientific 
men  of  Europe  were  on  the  alert,  combating  or  confirming  what 
the  German  and  the  Frenchman  asserted,  and  since  then  the 
Microscope  has  had  its  thousands  of  cultivators.  Ehrenberg  was 
bom  at  Delitsch,  in  Prussian  Saxony,  on  the  19th  of  April,  1795. 
He  early  made  a  voyage  to  the  East  with  the  traveller  Hemprich. 
In  this  voyage  he  collected  a  vast  amount  of  scientific  material, 
which  may  be  found  in  his  celebrated  Symbola  Pkt/sica,  seu  Iconei  et 
Descriptiones  Animalium  ex  Itinere  per  Africam  borealem  et  Asiam 
occidentalem,  1828—32,  and  in  his  monograph  on  the  Acalephse  of 
the  Bed  Sea.     In  1829,  he  once  more  started  on  a  scientific 

{'ouraey,  and  this  time  with  the  celebrated  Alexander  von  Hum- 
>oldt,  whose  splendid  career  has  closed  while  these  pages  were 
being  prepared.  The  expedition  was  to  the  Ural  Mountains. 
Before  setting  out,  Ehrenberg,  like  many  other  of  the  scientific 
men  of  that  day,  had  been  wonderfully  impressed  by  a  work  which 
our  Bobert  Brown  had  just  published: — A  brief  Account  of 
Microscopical  Observations  on  the  Particles  contained  in  the  Pollen 
of  Plants,  and  on  the  general  Existence  of  active  Molecules  in 
Organic  and  Inorganic  Bodies,  Following  on  the  path  here  opened, 
Ehrenberg  once  more  raised  the  Microscope  into  European  notice. 
His  numerous  revelations  of  minute  plants  and  animals,  and  of  the 
share  which  these  had  in  the  formation  of  the  solid  cmst  of  our 
earth,  attracted  general  attention.  In  1888  appeared  his  great 
work  on  the  Ii^usoria:  Die  Infusions  tkierchen  als  volkomene 
Organismen  an  den  Grenzen  der  Seh-Kraft,  a  work,  unhappily,  too 
costly  for  private  purses,  and  therefore  seldomer  studied  than  it 
merits,  but  one  which  for  the  beauty  and  number  of  its  illustra- 
tions, the  novelty  of  its  revelations,  and,  on  the  whole,  its  accuracy, 
will  always  remain  a  monument  of  skill  and  labour.     There  is  in 
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the  yery  title  on  indication  of  one  seiiouB  defect  in  the  work:  the 
error  of  supposing  that  these  infusoria  are  perfect  oigaaisms,  with 
complex  organisations.  It  is  true  that  among  the  minute  fwms 
of  life  desmbed  and  figured  in  his  work^  there  are  some  which 
really  deserve  the  wonder  of  all  students,  so  ocHnpIez  are  their 
organisations ;  but  these  hdong  to  the  moUuscan  cdyisaon  of  the 
animri  Idugdom,  and  although  still  called  ''Wheel  Animalcules'^ 
(Roiifera),  are  now  universally  removed  from  the  ckss  of  Infusoria* 
When  we  take  tiiese  awavj  we  find  no  animalcules  with  any* 
thing  but  the  very  simplest  organisation;  indeed,  every  day 
the  number  of  these  animalcules  is  diminishing,  as  one  by  one  the 
infusoria  are  shown  to  be  plants  instead  of  animals.  In  lus  endea- 
vour to  make  out  a  complex  apparatus  of  organs  in  these  infusoria, 
Efarenberg  has  been  led  into  many  rash  statements  which  are  now 
seen  to  be  rash;  the  coloured  specs,  which  he  called ''eyes,'' are  no 
longer  regarded  as  organs  of  vision;  the  vacuole,  which  he  called 
"atomachs,"  are  known  to  be  vacnobe  and  nothing  else.  But 
although  the  attention  of  Europe  once  seriously  directed  towards 
these  objects  could  not  fail  to  dispel  errors  of  interpretation, 
and  a  too  facile  eredulity,  yet  we  very  much  doubt  whether 
Ehrenbei^  would  have  given  so  great  an  mapnlse  to  diseoveiy  had 
he  not  started  with  this  splendid  error.  The  idea  ctf  finding 
animals  invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  yet  having  a  structure  aa  oxn- 
plex  as  that  of  an  elephant,  was  captivating  in  its  novdity  and  its 
suggestions.  That,  and  the  other  truer,  althou^  not  less  sur- 
prising idea,  of  huge  mountains  being  formed  from  the  debrU  of 
minute  organisms,  the  skeletons  of  animalcules  which  peopled  a 
former  world  of  waters,  are,  perhaps,  the  most  widely  diffused  of 
modem  discoveries ;  they  have  laid  hold  of  men's  imaginations, 
and  have  made  the  name  of  Ehrenberg  popular.  It  would  swell 
this  essay  to  a  volume  could  we  enumerate  aU  the  separate  publi- 
cations on  microscopical  subjects  by  Ehrenberg  and  his  partisans 
or  antagonists;  for  the  purposes  of  history,  however,  it  is  enough 
to  name  only  the  chiefs  of  parties.  1888  is  the  date  of  Ehrenberg's 
great  work,  though  his  discoveries  appeared  earlier  in  journals  and 
translations;  1889  is  the  date  of  another  epoch-making  work, 
the  MieroKopieal  Retearehes  of  Schwann.  By  his  work,  whidi 
has  been  translated  and  published  among  the  Bay  Society's  publi- 
cations, a  new  science  may  be  said  to  have  been  created.  In  1801 
BichAt  had  inaugurated  the  scioice  of  general  anatom  v  (histology) 
by  his  magnificent  scheme  of  decomposing  tbe  complex  organism 
into  its  elementary  tissues.  Schwann  came  to  show  how  these  tissues 
themselves  were  composed,  and  how  originallv  they  were  all  simple 
eeUa.  The  discovery  which  Schleiden  hayd  made  respecting  the  cellu- 
lar structure  of  all  vegetable  tissues  was  by  Schwann  applied  to  all 
animal  tissues ;  and  from  that  day  to  our  own  the  "  odl-theory '^  has 
usurped  the  most  prominent  place  in  the  science  of  life.  The 
structure  of  the  cell,  the  genesis  of  the  cell,  and  the  various  modi- 
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JBcati<Mi8  ^Mribick  the  cell  assumes^  are  snbjecta  that  hare  uwicwed 
the  skill  and  patience  of  almost  eFerv  one  who  has  given  any 
attention  whatever  to  microscopioal  atames }  and  the  result  of  this 
immense  lescareh  has  been  that  in  spite  of  the  excessive  difBculty 
of  determining  some  of  the  points  raned,  science  is  in  possession  of 
a  large  amount  of  solid  indubitable  fact. 

Those  who  love  to  repeat  with  Solomon  that  there  is  nothing 
new  under  the  sun  (and  it  is  astonishing  how  ready  men  are  to 
say  this  apropo9  of  the  diacoveiies  made  by  otken)  may  find  per- 
haps that  Oken  had  already  promulgated  the  cell  theory  in  1808^ 
when  he  said — ''  The  transition  from  the  inorganic  to  the  organic  is 
the  passage  into  a  vesicle,  which^  in  my  theory  of  generation,  I  have 
named  the  infusorium.  Animals  and  {>lant8  are  really  nothing  more 
than  such  vesicles  repeated  under  infinitely  various  forms,  as  I  shall 
hereafter  anatomically  demonstrate.^'  This  reads,  indeed,  very 
like  the  cell-theory;  vet  it  was  received  with  derision;  nor  unless 
Oken  had  anatomicaUy  demonstrated  it,  could  it  be  received  by 
science  as  more  than  a  £uiciful  idea.  The  merit  of  Schwann  is 
that  he  did  with  great  labour,  and  very  remarkable  skill,  work  out 
this  fundamental  proposition.  He  showed  how  all  tissues  com- 
menced in  cells,,  and  how  they  all  were  (or  might  be)  reduced  to 
some  modification  of  the  cell-form*  It  is  worthy  of  notice  how  in 
his  remarkable  work  he  strictly  confines  himself  at  first  to  an 
exposition  of  anatomical  facts,  free  as  possible  tram  all  theory,  and 
baring  b}r  this  earnest  labour  abridged  the  labour  of  successors,  . 
he  then  gives  free  scope  to  the  theoretical  activity,  and  endeavours 
to  interpret  the  facts  mto  a  svstem.  In  this  second  part,  as  may 
be  anticipated,  there  is  mudi  that  is  fiascinating,  and  very  little 
that  is  true ;  but  in  the  earlier  part  we  may  still  study  with  profit 
what  he  has  recorded  as  actual  observation.  The  iheorv  has  been 
knocked  about  rudely  enough  on  all  sides ;  now  upheld  again  by 
some  authoritative  writer,  and  now  laid  prostrste  bv  some  more 
energetic  opponent.  In  England  it  is  still  generally  accepted ; 
having  only  of  late  years  be^  much  attended  to.  In  France  it 
never  gained  a  very  extensive  acceptance;  but  we  &ncy  this  was 
rather  from  ignorance  than  from  wisdom.  In  Germany  it  is  op^ 
posed  by  the  most  eminent  microscopical  anatomists,  but  it  still  has 
potent  advocates.  All,  however,  concur  in  honouring  Schwann, 
and  look  upon  his  work  as  having  opened  a  new  era  for  srience. 

The  Microscope  is  now  largely  applied  in  criminal  jurisprudence, 
in  geology,  in  medicine;  and  in  a  variety  of  directions  it  has 
become  indispensable,  but  in  general  anatomy,  pathology,  embryo- 
logy, botany,  and  soologv,  it  is  the  instrument  of  research.  To 
recount  the  labourers  who  have  made  themselves  illustrious  in 
these  fields  would  be  an  onerous  task.  Each  division  of  scientific 
research  has  its  own  heroes.  It  is  no  longer  a  distinction  to  be  a 
microsoopist,  scarcely  a  distinction  to  be  a  good  one;  everybody 
works  With  the  instrument  now;  and  Idmuwis  would  find  no 
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botanist  ready  to  accept  his  contemptaoas  verdict;  on  the  con- 
trary^ the  whole  aspect  of  botany  has  been  changed^  in  consequence 
of  the  Microscope  having  been  rendered  an  available  instrument. 
How  far  this  change  may  be  due  to  the  improvements  which  have 
been  effected  in  the  structure  of  the  instrument  itself^  it  is  difficult 
to  say ;  but  for  our  own  part  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  there 
is  a  great  and  very  general  misconception  on  this  subject.  We 
admit  that  before  the  second  quarter  of  this  century  Microscopes,  at 
least  the  compound  Microscopes^  were  very  imperfect  instruments, 
and  for  higher  powers  quite  imtrustworthy ;  we  admit  further, 
that  when  the  principle  of  "  achromatic  correction ''  was  success- 
fully applied  to  Microscopes,  an  immense  stride  was  made,  not 
only  in  the  manufacture  of  trustworthy  instruments,  with  which 
the  highest  powers  could  be  used,  but  also  in  the  possibilities  of 
carrying  investigation  much  beyond  former  limits.  No  one,  in- 
deea,  would  think  of  disputing  the  position  that  discoveries  are 
better  made  with  better  instruments.  But  we  think  it  is  a  mistake 
to  suppose  that  because  the  improvement  of  the  instrument  hap- 
pens to  be  contemporaneous  with  the  immense  revival  of  scientific 
zeal,  and  with  a  rapid  succession  of  discoveries,  the  improvement 
was  the  cause  of  this  revival  and  this  rapid  succession.  And  in 
proof  of  our  position,  we  refer  to  history.  It  is  a  matter  of  fact, 
that  with  the  simple  Microscope  (in  which  no  material  improve- 
ment has  been  effected)  Malpighi,  Leeuwenhoek,  Swammerdamm, 
Hewson,  Gleichen,  0.  F.  Miiller,  and  others,  made  numerous  im- 
portant discoveries,  which  might  have  been  indefinitely  extended, 
had  the  Microscope  been  generally  used.  Linnaeus  said  that 
nothmg  could  be  gained  £rom  this  source.  Linnseus  had  an 
authority  the  more  readily  accepted  in  this  matter  because  it  re- 
lieved  men  from  a  laborious  investigation.  Majendie,  also,  in 
our  own  time,  denied  that  the  blood  discs  had  any  existence ;  or 
that  the  Microscope  could  tell  us  anything  about  them.  The 
negative  was  much  more  plausible  than  the  affirmative,  and  the 
negative  was  accepted.  Now,  if  Linnseus  had  not  discountenanced 
the  use  of  the  Microscope,  it  is  clear  that  botanists  would  have 
long  ago  made  many  of  the  discoveries  which  have  given  glory  to 
men  in  our  time;  and  the  success  of  the  botanists  might  have 
encouraged  physiologists  and  zoologists  to  try  their  fortune  with 
this  instrument.  Our  conclusion,  therefore,  is  this:  the  interest 
awakened  in  Microscopical  investigations  has  caused  an  immense 
amount  of  ingenuity  and  labour  to  be  applied  to  the  improvement 
of  the  instrument,  and  this  improvement  has  in  turn  reacted  on 
microscopical  investigation!  by  making  it  more  easy,  and  more 
extensive,  and  by  enaoling  men  to  apply  higher  powers  with  equal 
accuracy.  But  to  suppose  that  the  revival  of  interest  is  due  to 
the  improvement  of  the  instrument,  is  to  contradict  universal 
experience,  which  says  that  wants  do  not  spring  out  of  inventions, 
but  that,  on  the  contrary,  inventions  spring  out  of  wants ;  sciences 
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never  rise  oat 'of  the  improvement  of  instruments^  but  the  im- 
provement of  instruments  arises  out  of  the  urgent  necessities  of 
science.  It  was  not  the  invention  of  movable  types  which  created 
the  intellectual  ferment  of  the  Middle  Ages^  but  the  intellectual 
ferment  which  caused  a  more  rapid  and  effective  distribution  of 
knowledge  to  become  an  urgent  necessity.  We  are  far  fix)m  deny- 
ing the  immense  reaction  exercised  by  this  invention  of  printings 
as  we  are  far  from  denying  that  the  improvement  of  Microscopes 
has  greatly  aided  the  cause  of  scientific  discovery ;  but  we  wish 
that  in  each  case  the  nature  of  the  influence  should  not  be  exag- 
gerated. When  the  invention  of  printing  rendered  the  diffusion 
of  books  comparatively  easy^  it  rendered  the  multiplication  of 
books  easy ;  and  in  the  multitude  there  would  be  many  chances  of 
excellence.  When  the  improvement  in  Microscopes  rendered 
observation  comparatively  easy^  it  increased  the  number  of  observers^ 
and  among  that  number  there  were  many  discoverers.  But  in 
each  case  an  intellectual  stimulus  was  necessary^  to  cause  books  to 
be  multiplied^  and  observers  to  devote  themselves.  Not  until  a 
scientific  curiosity  had  been  duly  excited,  would  men  take  the 
trouble  to  educate  themselves  as  microscopists. 

We  have  brought  our  sketch  down  to  our  own  day,  and  may,  in 
conclusion,  notice  the  latest  work  which  has  appeared  in  England, 
as  it  in  many  ways  illustrates  what  we  have  already  said.  The 
work  we  allude  to  is  Evenings  at  the  Microscope,  by  Mr.  Gosse. 
It  is  not  by  any  means  a  remarkable  work,  but  it  exemplifies  the 
great  popularity  which  such  studies  have  achieved,  since  the 
Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  has  undertaken  its 
publication.  Mr.  Gosse  is  an  indefatigable  naturalist,  if  not  a 
very  philosophical  one,  and  he  is  a  popular  writer,  as  well  as  a 
clever  draughtsman.  In  this  book  he  has  given  some  hundred 
original  drawings  of  microscopic  objects,  and  some  five  hundred 
pages  of  description.  The  book  is  rather  heavy,  because  it  wants 
a  philosophical  spirit ;  and  in  default  of  this  spirit,  it  also  wants  a 

J>urpose,  which  would  give  unity  to  the  multifarious  details.  But 
or  amateurs,  who  have  just  began  to  use  the  instrument,  it  con- 
tains much  useful  information.  Any  one  turning  over  its  leaves 
will  be  struck  with  the  immense  accumulation  of  knowledge 
implied,  as  well  as  expressed  here  \  and  will  be  able  to  estimate 
some  portion  of  the  progress  which  microscopy  has  made  of  late 
years.  The  very  anecdote  with  which  the  book  opens  is  an  illus- 
tration of  this. 

''  Not  many  years  ago  an  eminent  microscopist  received  a  com- 
munication inquiring  whether  if  a  minute  portion  of  dried  skin 
were  submitted  to  him  he  could  determine  it  to  be  human  skin  or 
not.  He  replied  that  he  thought  he  could.  Accordingly  a  very 
minute  fragment  was  forwarded  to  him,  somewhat  resembling  what 
might  be  torn  from  the  surface  of  an  old  trunk,  with  all  the  hair 
rubbed  off.     The  professor  brought  his  microscope  to  bear  upon 
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it,  aod  presently  foand  some  fine  hain  scattered  over  the  surfiice; 
after  carefully  examining  which,  he  pronounced  with  confidence 
that  they  were  human  hairs,  and  such  as  grew  on  the  naked  parts 
of  the  body;  and  still  farther,  that  the  person  who  had  owned 
them  was  of  a  fedr  complexion.  This  was  a  very  interesting 
decision,  because  the  fragment  of  skin  was  taken  from  the  door 
of  an  old  church  in  Yorkshire,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  a  tradition 
is  preserved  that  about  a  thousand  years  ago  a  Danish  robber  had 
violated  this  church,  and  having  been  taken,  was  condemned  to  be 
flayed  alive,  and  his  skin  nailed  to  the  church-door,  as  a  terror  to 
evil-doers.  The  action  of  the  weather  and  other  causes  had  long 
ago  removed  all  traces  of  the  stretched  and  dried  skin,  except  that 
firom  under  the  edges  of  the  broad-headed  nails,  wiUi  which  the 
door  was  studded,  fragments  still  peeped  out.  It  was  one  of  these 
atoms,  obtained  by  drawing  out  one  of  the  old  nails,  that  was 
subjected  to  microscopical  scrutiny;  and  it  was  interesting  to  find 
that  the  wonder-showmg  tube  could  confirm  the  tradition  with  the 
utmost  certainty :  not  only  in  the  general  fact  that  it  was  really 
the  skin  of  a  man,  but  in  the  special  one  of  the  race  to  which  the 
man  belonged,  namely,  (me  with  fair  complexion  and  light  hair, 
such  as  the  Danes  are  well  known  to  possess.'' 

It  is  not  easy  to  imagine  the  amount  of  labour  which  such  an 
anecdote  implies ;  in  recognizing  this  bit  of  dried  skin  as  human 
skin,  there  is  implied  a  complete  study  of  the  structure  of  skin  in 
men  and  animals ;  in  recognising  the  hair  as  belonging  to  the 
naked  parts  of  the  body,  and  as  belonging  to  a  person  of  fair 
complexion,  there  is  implied  a  precision  of  acquired  knowledge 
which  could  only  have  resulted  from  immense  labour.  Think  of 
the  infinite  variety  of  hair  growing  on  animals,  each  kind  having 
its  distinctive  characters,  and  then  think  of  the  amount  of  recorded 
observation  necessary  before  a  man  could  say  ''this  small  hair 
which  is  on  the  stage  of  the  microscope  is  not  that  of  a  dog,  a 
cat,  a  mouse,  a  horse,  a  wolf,  a  lion,  a  bear,  a  beaver,  a  rabbit,  a 
seal,  a  mole,  a  bat,  or  any  one  of  the  numerous  hairy  animals :  it 
is  that  of  a  man,  and  of  a  fair  man/'  Mr.  Gosse  has  given  draw- 
ings and  descriptions  of  several  kinds  of  hair,  which  will  vividly 
impress  the  reader  with  the  amazing  varieties  discoverable  in 
objects  seemingly  so  similar  as  the  hair  of  a  mouse  and  a  mole. 
The  same  remark  may  be  made  of  the  blood,  or  the  e^  of  various 
animals ;  or  the  seeds  and  pores  of  plants.  The  Microscope  has 
swept  over  the  vast  field  of  the ''  infinitely  little,"  and  has  furnished 
science  with  a  marvellous  accumulation  of  details;  and  yet  so  in- 
exhaustible is  this  field,  that  every  day  new  discoveries  are  made, 
and  every  fresh  worker  finds  the  horizon  expanding  as  he  advances. 
In  this,  as  in  all  other  departments  of  knowledge. 

Experience  is  an  arch  wherethro* 
Gleams  that  antravelled  world,  whose  margin  hdea 
For  ever  and  for  ever,  as  we  move. 
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Thb  war  between  France  and  Austria  is,  we  are  told,  to  be 
'' localized.^'  But  unfortunately  war  spreads  like  fire.  France 
may  wish  to  fight  in  Italy^  but  the  Austnans  may  prefer  to  defend 
themselves  in  their  own  territory^  and  if  a  Napoleon  once  more 
finds  his  way  to  Vienna  the  Hungarians  may  again  think  of 
recovering  their  independence^  while  the  Bohemians^  who^  daring 
the  last  twenty-five  years  have  been  passionate  cultivators  of  every- 
thing connected  witn  their  own  nationality,  may  bdiave  with  less 
loyalty  than  they  exhibited  in  18499,  when  they  supported  the 
Austrian  monarchy,  but  asserted  with  some  firmness  their  right  to 
be  governed  as  a  Slavonian  and  not  as  a  German  people.  Russian 
writers  seem  to  imagine  that,  because  the  Slavonians  of  Austria  are 
to  some  extent  oppressed,  they  would  therefore  gladly  throw  them- 
selves into  the  arms  of  Russia,  the  only  independent  and  powerful 
Slavonian  nation  that  exists.  But  here  the  Russians  reckon  with- 
out their  hosts  (and  alarmists  say  that  they  do  intend  to  pay  the 
Austrians  a  visit),  for  it  does  not  appear  tlutt  either  Hungarians, 
or  Bohemians,  or  Moravians,  or  Croatians,  have  ever  expressed 
themselves  in  favour  of  the  Czar.  Tt  must  be  remembered  that 
Russia  and  Austria  have  never  yet  been  at  war  with  one  another, 
and  that  all  we  hear  about  the  sympathy  of  Austrian  Slavonians 
for  Russia  is,  to  say  the  least,  bare  speculation. 

It  is  only  by  examining  the  history,  relations,  and  present  posi- 
tion of  the  most  important  of  the  Slavonic  nations,  or  remains  of 
nations,  that  we  can  arrive  at  any  tsk  conclusion  as  to  the  conduct 
they  would  be  likely  to  pursue  towards  one  another  and  towards 
Austria  in  case  that  Power  should  be  materially  weakened  during 
the  present  war,  or  in  case,  without  bebg  weakened,  it  should  be 
attacked  by  Russia.  And,  in  order  that  the  importance  of  the 
Slavonians  and  their  formidable  power,  should  they  ever  combine 
to  form  one  nation,  may  not  be  undervalued,  let  us,  in  the  first 
place,  see  what  position  they  hold  in  Europe  md  Asia,  and  at  what 
figure  their  united  numbers  may  be  estimated.  (>nr  principal 
guides  are  Migkievicz,  the  Polish  poet,  who,  fifteen  years  ago, 
delivered  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  Slavonians  at  the  College  of 
France,   and  M.  Cyprien  Robert,  who  has  devoted  the  greater 

*  Le$  SlaveM  ;  CowsjorofesiS  au  ColUge  de  France,  Par  Adam  Mif  kievicz. 
Le  Monie  /Save.    Far  Cyprien  Robert. 
Zes  SUnee  de  Tarquie.    Par  Cyprien  Robert. 
AlUmofftie  et  Ruene.    Par  Saint  Ren6  Taillandier. 
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part  of  his  life  to  the  study  of  the  history,  languages,  literature, 
and  institutions  of  the  various  branches  of  the  Slavonic  race. 

The  amount  of  territorv  occupied  by  the  Slavonians  is  immense, 
and  between  seventy  and  eightv  millions,  covering  half  Europe 
and  a  third  of  Asia,  speak  disuects  of  the  Slavonian  language. 
Mifkievicz  explains  their  geographical  position  by  drawing  a  line 
from  the  Gulf  of  Venice  to  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe,  outside  which, 
along  its  entire  length,  are  the  remnants  of  the  Slavonian  popula- 
tions who  have  been  driven  towards  the  north  by  the  (xerman  and 
Latin  races.  Further  on,  in  a  line  with  the  Carpathians,  their 
natural  rampart,  we  find  the  Slavonians  in  greater  force,  and  here 
for  centuries  past  they  have  been  actively  engaged,  to  the  south 
in  opposing  Islamism,  to  the  north  in  contenting  with  the  Ger- 
mans, whom,  in  the  Baltic  provinces,  they  have  at  last  subdued. 
Between  these  extreme  points  the  great  Slavonian  trunk  extends  in 
all  its  force  and  throws  out  two  branches,  one  towards  America, 
the  other  across  the  Caucasus  and  Mongolia  to  the  confines  of 
Persia,  and  now  that  there  are  colonies  on  the  banks  of  the  Amour 
we  may  add  China.  Slavonia  (to  give  a  name  to  what  really 
exists  as  an  idea)  includes  the  republic  of  Montenegro,  whose 
highlanders  have  been  able  to  maintain  their  independence  in 
the  face  of  the  Turkish,  Greek,  German,  French,  and  probably 
even  the  Roman  empire ;  *  Ragusa,  the  Slavonian  Venice ;  Ulyria, 
Bosnia,  Herzegovina;  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia  and  a  portion  of 
Hungary — that  is  to  say,  the  greater  part  of  Austria;  the  Russian 
empire,  and  the  whole  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Poland,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  Poland  before  the  dismemberment,  which  consisted 
of  Poland  proper  and  Lithuania.  Servia  and  Bulgaria  must  also 
be  added,  and  some  account  must  be  taken  of  the  Slavonian  ele- 
ments found  in  the  midst  of  the  Rouman  population  of  Moldavia 
and  Wallachia.  The  language  of  so  numerous  a  race  is  naturally 
divided  into  a  number  of  dialects ;  but  it  may  be  regarded  as  the 
same  language  under  different  forms  and  at  different  stages  of  de- 
velopment : — 

"Thus,  among  them,'*  to  quote  Mi9kieyicz'8  own  words,  "we  find  the 
dead  and  sapred  lanffuage  in  the  ancient  Slavonian,  the  language  of  legis- 
lation and  command  in  the  Russian,  the  language  of  literature  and  ooq- 
versation  in  the  Polish,  the  lan^age  of  science  m  the  llohemian,  finally, 
the  language  of  poetry  and  music  in  the  dialects  of  the  Uljrrians,  the  Mon- 
tenegrinsj  and  the  Bosnians.  So  that  a  Russian  jurisconsult  f  occupied  with 
a  legislation,  which  from  its  science  and  its  extent  seems  to  belong  to  the 

*  Compared  with  those  of  the  Montenegrins,  the  exploits  of  the  Cauca- 
sian mountaineers  are  really  insignificant.  But  neither,  whatever  force  be 
brought  against  them,  can  be  subdued  by  the  swozd. 

t  Speranski,  author  of  the  Russian  code,  and  also,  it  is  said,  of  a  eonsti- 
tution  which,  in  the  days  of  his  liberalism,  Alexander  I.  caused  him  to 
prepare. 
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times  of  JustiniAii,  can  exchange  ideas  with  a  bard  of  the  Ukraine,  who 
himself  might  be  taken  for  a  contemporary  of  the  Greek  lyric  poets.*  .... 
Bj  the  side  of  the  leffislators  and  poets,  the  Bohemian  sat/ants  accomplish 
works  of  erudition  which  we  might  compare  to  those  of  the  school  of  Alex- 
andria, did  thej  not  derire  a  special  character  from  that  national,  almost 
religious,  enthusiasm  which  inspires  them,  and  of  which  no  example  is  to 
be  found  except  among  the  ancient  commentators  of  the  Bible.  Let  us  call 
to  light  one  of  these  iTljrian  or  Servian  poets,  some  blind  old  man  singing 
on  ms  ffuzla  rhai>sodies  which  have  struck  with  admiration  critics  like 
Qrimm  and  Ekstein,  and  which  66the  and  Herder  have  not  disdained  to 
translate,  and  we  shall  see  resumed  in  the  dialects  of  one  single  tongue 
all  the  parts,  all  the  destinies,  usually  apportioned  to  different  languages, 
as,  for  example,  in  the  East  to  the  Sanscrit,  the  Turk,  the  Arab,  and  the 
Persian." 

Ethnologists  used  at  one  time  to  regard  the  Slavonians  as  the 
descendants  of  the  ancient  Scythians.  The  falseness  of  this  view 
was  first  demonstrated  bv  Count  Potocki^  who^  after  the  fall  of  the 
Polish  republic,  devoted  himself  earnestly  to  the  study  of  the 
early  history  of  his  country.  With  this  object  he  travelled  through 
portions  of  Asia  and  Africa,  and  endeavoured  to  penetrate  into 
China.  He  left  an  abundance  of  notes,  studies,  and  essays;  and 
though  he  produced  no  complete  work  on  the  subject  which  bad 
prompted  his  joumeyings,  his  contributions  to  the  history  of  the 
Slavonians  are  most  valuable,  and  his  countrymen  claim  for  him 
the  honour  of  having  been  the  first  among  the  historians  of 
modern  Europe  to  recognize  the  importance  of  oral  tradition. 
Niebuhr,  in  the  markets  of  Rome,  conversing  with  the  peasantry, 
studied  the  legends  of  early  Rome.  Thus  Potocki  long  pre- 
viously in  the  huts  of  the  Tartars  studied  the  history  of  the 
Scythians,  and  was  the  first  to  recognize  the  identity  of  those 
two  races,  which  have  nothing  in  common  with  the  Slavo- 
nians now  recognized  by  all  ethnologists  as  belonging  to  the 
great  Indo-Germanic  family.  According  to  Mi9kievicz,  the  true 
type  of  the  Slavonian  is  to  be  found  in  the  sculpture  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  while  the  Slavonianism  of  remote  antiquity 
is  embodied  in  one  of  the  greatest  figures  of  the  Old  Testament, 
that  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  There  exists  a  class  of  monuments,  he 
observes,  of  which  archaeology  has  failed  to  determine  the  true 
character.  In  Greek  and  Roman  art  we  find  types  which  belong 
neither  to  Hellas  nor  to  Italy,  and  which  are,  in  fact,  Slavonian 
types.  The  Slavonians  themselves  never  produced  a  work  of  art, 
but  they  often  served  as  models.  "  I  believe,^'  says  the  Polish 
poet,  '^  that  in  the  monuments  of  foreign  nations  types  could  be 
distinguished  in  which  the  Slavonians  might  read  the  general 
history  of  their  race/'  Of  the  ancient  power  of  the  Assyrian  Sla- 
vonian art  affords  no  type,  ^'  there  is  no  statue  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar .^'t    But  the  figure  of  the  so-called  "  Scythian''  barbarian, 

*  The  Polish  bard,  Bo^dan  Zaleski. 

t  Nebuchadnezzar,  written  in  Slavonian  characters,  becomes  Ndmhrodno- 
tzar,  '*  there  is  no  Qoa  but  the  king.*'    Nearly  all  the  names  of  the  Assyrian 

o  o 
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the  ''  Slave  about  to  flay  Marsyaa/^  is  Slavonian ;  and  Byron^  in 
hia  poetie  insight,  without  having  visited  any  Slavonian  country^ 
at  once  recognised  the  ''Dying  Gladiator''  as  belonging  to  the 
same  race.  Thus  the  Slavoniani  after  conquering  Asia,  was  em- 
ployed by  his  monarch  as  an  instrument  of  destruction;  after- 
wards, conquered  himself,  he  became  the  slave  of  the  nations;  and 
finally,  he  was  sacrificed  as  an  expiatory  victim. 

Kollar,  the  Bohemian  poet,  and  the  originator  of  "  Ptoslavism,'^ 
can  only  conceive  his  future  Slavonian  empire  under  the  form  of  a 
colossus  similar  to  that  of  the  Old  Testament,  with  a  head  of  gold, 
a  breast  of  sUver,  and  feet  of  clay.  Russia  is  to  be  the  head, 
Poland  the  breast,  Bohemia  and  the  Danubian  Principalities  the 
limbs.  Mi9kievicz,  in  the  importance  he  attaches  to  symbols,  looks 
upon  this  conception  as  an  unconscious  repetition  of  the  Baby- 
lonian monster,  which  can  be  described,  but  of  which  the  plastic 
expression  is  impossible.  The  statue,  however,  of  the  Slave  pre- 
paring to  slay  Marsyas  represents  the  Slavonian  in  his  second  and 
most  barbarous  phase.  This  figure  has  been  designated  vaguely 
as  that  of  a  "  barbarian,^'  and  incorrectly  as  that  of  a  "  Scytluan,'' 
for  the  Scythians  belong  to  the  Ouralian  (Mongol)  race.  "  We 
are  convinced,''  says  Mifkievics,  ''  that  the  type  of  the  Renumleur 
is  Slavonian.  The  ensemble  of  the  physiognomy  is  Slavonian. 
The  facial  angle,  measured  with  the  compass,  gives  the  number  of 
degrees  by  which  a  Slavonian  cranium  may  be  distinguished 
from  those  of  the  other  barbarous  races.  There  can  be  no  mistake 
about  the  nationality  of  the  type,  but  what  is  more  important  and 
more  difficult  to  determine,  is  the  signification  of  the  work,  the 
thought  of  which  it  is  the  symbol.  Here  science  and  observation 
do  not  suffice.  The  divination  of  an  artist  is  required^  The  con- 
noisseur, whoever  he  may  be,  who  first  perceived  that  this  bar- 
barian was  an  executioner,  certainly  did  not  derive  that  idea  from 
archaeological  data.  He  obtained  it  by  intuition."  Having  once 
found  the  key  to  the  meaning  of  this  work,  which  symboliaes 
"^he  Slavonians  employed  by  their  kings  as  instruments  of 
destruction,"  Migkievics  examines  some  other  monuments  in 
which  the  Slavonian  origin  of  the  figures  is  clearly  recognisable, 
and  concludes  by  observing  that  in  tbe  present  day  the  living 
models  of  some  of  the  most  celebrated  statues  of  antiquity  are  to 
be  found  in  Slavonia.  In  an  lUyrian  bard  he  perceives  tne  **  Player 
on  the  Lyre,''  in  the  Bussian  soldier  he  detects  the  ''  Slave  pre- 
paring to  flay  Marsyas,"  '' but  I  must  stop,"  he  exclaims,  ''or  in 
our  unhappy  Poland  I  shall  fancy  1  see  the  'Dying  Gladiator !'" 

kings  are  Slavonian,  and  end  in  car  (csar).  Bchafl^izik,  the  Bohemian  his- 
torian, proved  that  Justinian  was  Slavonian,  from  his  original  aatae 
Oupravaa  {fravda  signifying  justice) ;  and  thus  Mi^kievics  shows  that 
Belitsar.  Kmg  of  Sj^ria,  was  a  Slavonian— Belitsar  {huU  ttat)  meaning 
<'  white  kinff.'^  Belitsar,  prohably  the  same  name  as  Belshaaaar.  teappears 
in  «  Belisaniis,"  who  is  also  claimed  by  the  Slavonians. 
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Although  it  is  known  that  the  Slavonians  came  to  Europe 
from  the  East^  the  mode  and  period  of  their  arrival  in  Europe 
appear  equally  uncertain.  In  the  midst  of  the  conflicting  argu* 
ments  on  this  subject^  let  us  turn  to  a  legend  which  is  found  in 
various  forms  among  all  branches  of  the  Slavonian  race.  The 
legend  throws  no  light  on  the  migration  of  the  Slavonians  into 
Europe^  but  it  is  important  as  giving  a  concise  and  probable 
account  of  its  second  migration  from  lUyria  to  Bohemia,  Poland, 
and  Russia.  In  the  time  of  the  Roman  Cssars,  says  the  tra- 
dition, three  bans  of  ancient  race,  Tchekh,  Lekh,  and  Russ, 
governed  the  rich  valleys  of  Zagoria;*  but  Cesar's  men  came 
every  year  to  levy  heavy  tributes  from  them.  At  last,  when  the 
bans  could  no  longer  pay  what  was  required  of  them,  Csesar  him^ 
self  appeared,  and  carried  off  their  flocks,  and  even  the  jewels  of 
their  wives.  Then  the  three  brothers  said  to  one  another,  what 
are  we,  that  we  should  suffer  this  shame :  are  we  then  fixed  to  the 
land  of  these  Romans?  And  they  raised  their  eyes  towards 
heaven.  Three  eagles  at  this  moment  flew  through  the  air,  in  the 
direction  of  the  north.  Tchekh,  the  most  learned  of  the  three 
brothers,  said  to  Russ :  ''  Brother,  let  us  fly  from  this  empire  of  the 
west,  where  the  prince  himself  is  but  a  slave  in  his  golden  palaces. 
Let  us  follow  the  flight  of  these  eagles ;  see,  they  come  from  Rome, 
and  full  of  indignation  fly  towards  the  Scythians,  to  tell  them 
what  slavery  the  human  race  here  endures.  Do  you  understand 
their  cry  ?  They  promise  us  that  in  the  north  and  east  we  shall 
find  avengers.''  Kuss  bent  his  head  in  sorrow ;  but  Lekh  cried  out, 
"  Up !  nothing  is  worse  than  slavery.''  And  all  three  repeated 
together,  "  Up  1"  And  loading  their  chariots  with  their  arms  and 
their  implements  of  husbandry,  they  started  off  with  their  families, 
followed  by  the  tribes  which  were  subject  to  them.  After  crossing 
three  great  rivers,  they  arrived  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  country,  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  by  rows  of  mountains.  On  seeing  this 
beautiful  land,  Tchekh,  the  eldest  of  the  three  princes,  deter- 
mined to  change  his  camp  and  his  tents  of  skin  for  a  white  citadel, 
with  stone  widls,  and  forthwith  he  traced  with  his  plough  the 
circumference  of  his  future  city,  and  prayed  to  the  heavenly 
vitas,  who  govern  the  clouds  and  direct  the  flight  of  birds,  to 
keep  from  his  town  all  cuckoos,  ravens,  and  other  birds  of  bad 
augury,  drive  towards  the  mountains  all  clouds  containing  hail 
and  storm,  and  cause  a  benignant  sun  to  shine  constantly  over 
the  head  of  his  children.  After  these  supplications  to  the  vilas, 
Tchekh  addressed  himself  to  man,  and  adjured  all  who  might  pass 
through  Bohemia  to  the  end  of  time,  of  whatever  nation  or  trade 
they  might  be,  to  enter  his  hradchin  f  as  friends,  and  enjoy  freely 
Slavonian  hospitality.    Thus  was  founded  the  capital  of  the 

*  From  Za  Oori,  beyond  the  mountains, 
t  Diminutive  of  krid  otgrai,  town^ 

GO  Sk  , 
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Tchekhs^  the  modem  Praguej  in  which  M.  Louis  Viardot  discoTers 
a  marvellous  resemblance  to  Moscow^  apparently  without  being 
able  to  account  for  it. 

Lekh,  in  his  turn  desirous  of  founding  a  city^  wandered  from 
Moldavia  to  the  Vistula,  and  halted  one  evening  with  his  fol- 
lowers at  the  foot  of  a  black  rock,  the  summit  of  which  was 
crowned  with  an  eyrie  of  white  eagles.  At  the  sight  of  the  wan- 
derers the  mother  stretched  out  her  wings,  and  the  caravan^ 
accepting  the  omen,  saluted  the  bird  with  a  shout,  and  traced  a 
furrow  round  the  mountain  or  rock  protected  by  the  white  eagle. 
On  the  heights  they  built  a  castle,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  eminence 
was  built  a  town,  which  received  the  name  of  Gneisen,  that  is  to 
say,  the  "  nest "  of  the  family  of  Lekh, 

Russ,  the  youngest  of  the  three  brothers,  at  length  grew  tired 
of  living  at  the  court  of  Lekh.  He  called  his  followers  around  him, 
took  his  bow^  and  directing  his  steps  towards  the  east,  across 
the  steppes  of  the  Ukraine,  at  last  reached  the  banks  of  the 
Dnieper.  Struck  by  the  majesty  of  this  river  he  climbed,  that  he 
might  behold  it  in  all  its  glory,  the  mountain  on  which  Kiev  the 
ancient  Kussian  capital  now  stands.  At  his  approach  a  flock  of 
carnivorous  birds  flew  in  terror  from  the  caverns  which  are  now 
filled  with  relics,  and  which,  in  the  days  of  the  Mongol  incursions^ 
were,  doubtless,  places  of  refuge.  The  flight  of  the  birds  of  prey 
seemed  to  Russ  a  favourable  omen.  *'  Here/'  he  said,  "  the  land  of 
Lekh  shall  finish ;  here  my  empire  shall  commence ;  the  Dnieper 
shall  separate  two  languages  and  two  nations,  who  shall  always  be 
rivals;  and  as  my  brother  has  chosen  for  his  standard  a  white 
eagle  mine  shall  be  a  black  eagle,  to  be  the  terror  of  the  world.'' 
Some  of  the  Polish  legends  add  that  the  three  brothers  having 
started  on  various  expeditions  met  unexpectedly  on  the  frontiers 
of  Germany,  and  that  to  commemorate  the  joyful  meeting  they 
built  on  the  very  spot  where  it  had  taken  place  a  citadel,  which 
they  called  Foznan,  or  Posen,  from  the  Polish  verb,  ''  sie  poznaii/* 
they  have  recognized  one  another.  In  proof  of  the  fact  the  inhabit 
tants  of  Posen  point  to  the  fsfade  of  the  town-hall,  on  which  the 
heads  of  the  three  brothers  are  seen  sculptured  in  granite  and 
crowned  with  one  cap. 

The  brothers  Tchkeh,  Lekh,  and  Russ,  do  not  exist  in  popular 
traditions  alone.  The  story  of  their  migration  occurs  in  one  of 
the  ancient  Slavonian  chronicles^  and  is  attributed  to  the  tyranny 
and  insatiable  avarice  of  the  governor  of  lUyria,  Equitius,  who,  after 
depriving  the  Croatian  Slavonians  of  all  they  possessed,  forced 
three  of  their  princes,  Tchekh,  Lekli,  and  Russ,  to  abandon  their 
domains,  and  go  beyond  the  Danube  to  establish  new  settlements 
in  Bohemia,  Poland,  and  Russia.  Nestor^  the  Russian  chronicler, 
and  the  most  ancient  historian  of  modem  Europe,  also  speaks  of 
the  Slavonians  being  driven  from  lUyria  by  the  Romans,  and  emi- 
grating towards  the  north.     Some,  we  are  told,  settled  on  the 
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banks  of  the  Morava,  and  were  called  Moravians.  Others  were 
styled  Tchekhs^  Pomeranians,  and  Lutitsi;*  and  the  name  of 
Liaks  or  Lekhs  was  given  to  those  who  established  themselves  on 
the  Vistula. 

False,  like  all  legends,  in  its  details,  the  tradition  of  Tchekh, 
Lekh,  and  Russ,  is  true  in  its  general  significance.  If  some  ethno- 
logists adopt  the  theory  of  a  Slavonian  migration  from  the  north, 
others  have  found  abundant  evidence  to  support  the  popular 
version  which,  as  we  have  seen,  agrees  in  the  main  with  that 
given  by  Nestor  and  other  chroniclers,  and  which  places  the 
early  home  of  the  three  brothers  in  Illyria.  In  spite  of  the  divi- 
sion of  the  great  Slavonian  family  into  Graeco-Slaves  and  Slavo- 
Bomans ;  into  Slavonians  of  the  east,  Slavonians  of  the  south- 
west, and  Slavonians  of  the  north-west — including  as  subdivisions 
Russians  and  Bulgarians ;  Illyrians,  Servians,  and  Croats ;  Poles, 
Bohemians,  and  Slovacks — it  is  impossible  not  to  notice  the 
strongly-marked  differences  which  exist  between  the  Bohemians, 
the  Poles,  and  the  Russians ;  f  and  it  is  only  in  Bohemia,  Poland, 
and  Russia,  that  the  Slavonians  have  played  any  important  part. 
And  as  Tchekh  was  the  eldest  of  the  three  brothers,  so  Bohemia, 
the  country  of  the  Tchekhs,  was  the  first  of  the  Slavonian  nations 
that  became  conspicuous  for  its  greatness.  In  the  thirteenth 
century  Ottocar  II.  was  not  only  king  of  Bohemia,  but  also  duke 
of  Austria,  duke  of  Styria  and  Carinthia,  margrave  of  Mo- 
ravia, and  lord  of  Camiola.  His  kingdom  extended  from  the 
Carpathian  Mountains  to  the  Adriatic.  Conqueror  of  the  Hunga- 
rians in  numerous  battles,  leader  of  a  crusade  against  the  Pagans 
of  Esthonia  and  Courland,  he  attracted  the  eyes  of  all  Europe. 
The  Tartars,  in  admiration  of  his  valour,  surnamed  him  the 
King  of  Iron,  and  he  was  called  the  King  of  Gold  by  all  who 
visited  Prague,  and  witnessed  the  splendour  of  his  Court.  And 
when  the  ''great  interregnum^'  commenced  in  Germany  he 
refused  the  imperial  crown  which  was  offered  to  him  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Mayence. 

After  Tchekh  came  Lekh,  after  Bohemia  Poland.  By  saving 
Vienna  from  the  Turks,  and  routing  the  Turkish  army,  John 
Sobieski  rendered  incalculable  services  not  only  to  Austria  but  to 

*  It  is  straDge  that  some  of  those  Slayonian  writers  who  claim  to  have 
founded  so  many  cities  in  Europe,  the  origin  of  which  is  usually  attributed 
to  other  races,  haye  not  yet  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  settlement 
formed  by  the  Lutetsi  would  have  been  called  by  the  Romans  Lutetia. 
This  explanation  of  the  origin  of  Paris  is,  at  all  events,  as  reasonable  as 
some  others  that  haye  been  given. 

t  Indeed  the  Bohemians,  the  Poles,  and  the  Russians  are  the  three  great 
branches  recognized  by  the  native  ethnologists,  and  Mi^kievicz,  the  great 
Polish  poet,  as  natural  heir  to  the  old  lUj^rian  bards,  accepts  from  them 
the  ti-adition  of  Tchekh,  Lekh,  and  Russ.  Moreover,  in  the  course  of  his 
lectures  he  shows,  without  apparently  aiming  at  such  a  result,  that  no 
other  division  is  possible,  though,  in  treating  of  the  Slavonian  dialects,  he 
finds  it  necessary  to  introduce  Illyria  as  the  parent  of  the  three  brothers. 
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all  Europe.  Lekh,  however^  like  Tchekh,  was  destined  to  fall  by  tlie 
hands  of  the  Grermans,  who,  if  not  instigated,  were^  at  all  events^ 
aided  and  abetted  by  young  Buss,  Russ  of  the  black  eagle  and  Lekh 
of  the  white  eagle  having  been  enemies  almost  from  the  begin- 
ning.  Among  the  descendants  of  Lekh  were  the  Prussians,  who, 
conquered  by  the  Teutonic  knights,  their  implacable  adversariesj 
became  the  people  of  the  Prussian  kingdom.  Akin  to  them  are 
the  Letts,  or  Lettonians,  who,  after  being  enslaved  by  the  GermanSj 
were  rescued  by  young  Buss,  when  in  the  person  of  Peter  the 
Great  he  established  himself  as  a  conqueror  on  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic. 

Of  Buss,  the  last-bom  of  the  Slavonian  brothers,  we  need  not 
say  much.  He  represents  the  entire  force  of  the  family,  and  is 
at  the  present  moment  a  giant  in  Europe,  though  a  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ago  he  had  scarcely  been  heard  of. 

Let  us  now  examine  and  verify  that  part  of  the  legend  which 
points  to  an  eternal  animosity  between  Buss  and  Lekh.  At  first 
Buss  lived  at  Lekh's  court,  and  thus  the  Poles  are  fond  of  boast- 
ing that  Bussia  was  at  one  time  a  tributary  of  Poland.  After- 
wards Buss  had  by  way  of  emblem  a  black  and  Lekh  a  white  eagle^ 
and  the  two  brothers  hated  one  another.  In  fact,  Poland  became  a 
Boman  Catholic  country,  while  Bussia  adopted  the  Christianity  of 
the  East,  thus  terminating  for  ever,  as  it  appears  to  us,  the  chanee 
of  a  union  between  the  two  most  powerful  of  the  Slavonian  nations. 
During  these  latter  years  Lekh  has  been  persecuted,  but  for  a 
period  of  two  centuries  Buss  suffered  martyrdom;  not,  it  ia 
true,  at  the  hands  of  Lekh,  but  without  receiving  the  slightest 
assistance  from  that  warrior  when  his  country  was  being  devas- 
tated by  the  Mongol  hordes.  The  Tartars  were  far  more  formid- 
able  than  is  generally  imsgined.  Mi9kievitE,  who  was  about  as  much 
a  partizan  of  Bussia  as  Victor  Hugo  is  of  Napoleon  III.,  renders 
full  justice  to  his  great  enemy  in  his  lectures  on  the  Slavonians, 
and  shows  that  Muscovy  saved  Europe  from  a  Mongol  invasion.  At 
first  the  BuBsians  succumbed,  though  without  losing  their  religion 
or  their  national  unity  (the  latter  being,  doubtless,  preserved 
through  the  former) ;  but  at  last  by  policy  and  force  of  arms  they 
cleared  their  territory  of  invaders,  freed  themselves  from  tribute, 
and  captured  all  the  Tartar  strongholds.  The  actions  of  the  Poles 
against  the  Tartars  were  never  very  important  or  very  decisive, 
and  if  the  barbarians  had  completely  subdued  Bussia,  still  more, 
if  the  Bussians  had  accepted  their  offer  of  an  alliance,  the  Mon- 
golian torrent  would  have  swept  away  Poland  and  inundated 
Germany.  Though  ignorant  of  all  the  arts,  the  Mongols  had 
great  powers  of  organization,  and  were  as  untiring  and  intrepid 
in  their  attacks  as  they  were  cruel  after  their  victories.  Ohengis- 
Khan,  though  unable  to  read  and  write,  could  send  his  mes- 
sages thousands  of  miles.  The  only  architecture  known  to  his 
subjects  was  that  which  consisted  in  forming  pyramids  out  of 
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lime  and  living  men,  bat  they  succeeded  in  establishing  a  line  of 
posts  which  extended  from  the  frontiers  of  Poland  to  China. 
The  Poles,  says  their  greatest  writer,  could  never  have  overcome 
these  warlike  and  merciless  tribes  who  knew  nothing  but  the  use 
of  arms,  who  lived  on  horseback,  and  could  go  for  days  without 
food,  and  who,  when  they  took  a  city  by  storm,  put  all  the 
inhabitants  to  the  sword  except  the  working  men.  To  drive 
them  back  to  their  steppes  beyond  the  Oural  Mountains  military 
genius  alone  would  not  have  sufficed ;  it  required  also  the  political 
genius  of  the  Russians,  who  knew  how  to  encourage  the  contests 
between  the  khans  of  Kasan  and  the  khans  of  the  Crimea,  and 
at  the  proper  moment  fell  upon  Kazan  and  Astrakhan,  and  cap* 
tured  them  both  by  assaults.  Once  freed  from  the  Tartars,  Buss 
had  to  settle  accounts  with  his  brother  Lekh,  who,  as  if  to  add  to 
the  fraternal  animosity,  had  united  with  Jagellon,  tbe  chief  of 
the  Lithuanians,  and  on  many  occasions  the  ally  of  the  Tartars 
against  the  Russians.  >  Lekh  could  always  count  on  the  support 
of  the  Pope  against  the  "  schismatic  Buss,  and  he  lost  no  oppor- 
tunity of  interfering  in  his  brother's  affairs — at  one  time  obtain- 
ing possession  of  his  capital  and  his  throne — until  at  last  the 
tide  of  fortune  and  of  war  turned ;  and  now  let  his  hand  accus*- 
tom  itself  to  chains,  let  it  learn  to  drag  the  infamous  tumbril  j 
let  his  forehead  not  grow  pale  before  the  axe  of  the  executioner, 
nor  blush  at  the  sight  of  the  rope.  For  he  will  not  go,  like  the 
warriors  of  former  days,  to  hang  the  flag  of  victory  on  the  walls 
of  Bolyma;  nor,  like  the  soldiers  of  the  tricolor,  to  plough  the 
furrow  of  Uberty  and  water  it  with  his  blood.  He  will  receive 
his  challenge  from  a  gloomy  spy,  his  adversary  will  be  a  perjured 
tribunal,  the  lists  of  the  tournament  will  be  a  subterranean  dun- 
geon, an  all-powerful  enemy  will  be  his  arbiter  and  his  judge.''  ^ 
This  invincible  hatred,  which  has  so  long  existed  between  the  two 
principal  Slavonian  nations,  and  which  has  been  productive  of  so 
much  misery  to  both,  originated,  without  doubt,  in  the  difference 
of  creed.  The  dispute  between  the  two  churches  became,  on  the 
frontiers  of  Bussia  and  Poland,  a  political  war,  in  which,  however, 
the  initiative,  until  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was 
always  taken  by  Poland ;  indeed,  this  could  scarcely  have  been 

*  0  Poliih  mother !  when  the  lightning  of  genius  dances  in  the  eyes  of 
thy  ion,  when  our  ancient  yalour  and  our  ancient  fflorj  form  a  halo  round 
his  youthful  head ;  when,  forsaking  the  games  of  his  comnanions,  he  goes 
to  the  houses  of  the  old  men,  who  sing  to  him  the  songs  of  his  native  land, 
or,  with  brow  depressed,  listens  pensiyely  to  the  histoiy  of  his  ancestors ; 
0  Polish  mother  !  preserre  thy  son  from  these  terrible  games ;  fall,  rather, 
on  thy  knees  before  the  picture  of  the  Virgin  grieying,  and  behold  the 
sword  which  lacerates  her  oreast,  for  fate  reserves  for  thee  as  cruel  a  tor- 
ture. *  *  *  The  Saviour,  among  the  children  of  Nazareth,  bore  already 
the  cross  bv  which  he  saved  the  world.  0  Polish  mother !  I  would  rather 
see  thy  ohud  play  with  the  instnunents  of  his  future  games.  Let  his  hand 
SMUsfeem  itstur,  kQ^Mnkiemfi  Otktoa  FdM  Mother. 
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otherwide^  for  while  Rome  was  still  all-powerful  in  Europe,  Con- 
stantinople had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Mahometans.  The 
desire,  or  it  may  almost  be  said  the  necessity,  of  counterbalancing 
the  power  of  the  Western  Church,  once  represented  by  Poland, 
is,  perhaps,  the  secret  of  the  prodigious  development  of  Russia,  and 
it  certainly  explains  the  sympathy  with  which  that  country  inspires 
the  members  of  the  Greek  Church  everywhere — ^for  it  is  by  people  of 
similar  religion,  and  not  of  similar  race,  that  she  is  beloved.  The 
Greeks  of  Turkey  and  the  Roumans  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia 
look  equally  to  the  Tsar  for  salvation,  and  M.  Cyprien  Robert, 
the  best  possible  authority  on  the  subject,  tells  us  not  only  that 
the  Montenegrins  (who  are  Slavonians)  send  their  bishops  to  be 
ordained  by  the  metropolitan  of  St.  Petersburg,  but  that  through- 
out the  Principalities,  wherever  there  is  a  Greek  Church,  the  popes 
make  use  of  prayer-books  sent  to  them  from  Russia,  and  in  which, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  the  prayers  for  the  Emperor  are  not 
omitted.  That  Russia  will  some  day  absorb  the  Danubian  prin- 
cipalities is  highly  probable,  but  a  union  between  the  Russians, 
the  Poles,  and  the  rest  of  the  Slavonians,  is  as  impossible  as  it  is 
undesirable.  Mipkievicz,  sympathizing  most  ardently  with  his 
race,  and  looking  forward  with  eagerness  to  its  liberation  from 
oppression,  whether  by  Germans  or  by  Russians,  sees  in  Kollar's 
Panslavism  (as  we  have  already  said),  a  monster  of  the  Baby- 
lonian type.  It  would,  in  fact,  be  an  aggrandisement  of  the 
already  colossal  power  of  Russia,  and  to  this  all  the  Slavonians 
out  of  Russia  object — Bohemians  as  well  as  Poles.  If  the  Mon- 
tenegrins and  the  Slavonians  of  the  Principalities  are  to  be 
mentioned  as  exceptions,  we  must  remember  that  their  sympathy 
has  its  origin  in  identity  of  religion,  compared  to  which  the 
identity  of  race  is  as  nothing.  KoUar  is  only  accepted  seriously 
by  the  Roumans,  for  they  alone  would  profit  by  the  realisation  of 
his  dream.  Poland  has  no  wish  to  accept  Russia  for  its  head,  nor 
does  Bohemia  desire  to  be  its  arm.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
Poland  is  a  Roman  Catholic  country,  and  that  the  majority  of  the 
Bohemians  are  Protestants. 

What  is  understood  by  Panslavism  in  Bohemia,  where  the  idea 
originated,  is  in  the  present  day  not  a  union  of  all  the  Slavonian 
nations,  but  of  all  the  Slavonian  nationalities  comprised  in  the 
Austrian  empire.  The  race  which  saved  Europe  both  from  the 
Mongols  and  the  Turks,  and  which,  invaded  on  one  side  by  in- 
fidels, and  conquered  and  oppressed  on  the  other  by  German 
Christians,  nevertheless  produced  Copernicus  the  chief  of  astro- 
nomers, and  John  Huss  the  first  Protestant  martyr,  whose  martial 
and  political  genius  is  represented  by  Sobieski,  Souvaroff,  and 
Peter  the  Great,  and  which  in  the  present  century  has  produced 
two  of  the  greatest  poets  of  modern  times,  Mi9kievicz  and 
Poushkin ;  this  race  is  tired  of  serving  its  Teutonic  masters,  and 
in  Austria  claims  at  least  to  be  treated  on  an  equality  with  the  rest 
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of  the  Emperor's  subjects.  Joseph  II.  before  ascending  the  throne 
hesitated  whether  he  should  proclaim  himself  a  German  or  a 
Slavonian^  and  now  that  all  the  intellectual  as  well  as  material 
force  of  the  empire  is  represented  by  the  Slavonians^  to  ignore^  in 
a  political  sense^  their  existence  is  a  fault  that  cannot  be  committed 
with  impunity.  Kollar  the  poet,  and  Schaffarik  and  Falacky  the 
historians^  are  all  Slavonians  of  Bohemia^  that  is  to  say,  of  Austria^ 
and  even  in  England,  where  their  names  are  not  known,  the  dis- 
tant effect  of  their  writings  is  visible  in  the  increasing  attention 
paid  to  the  subject  of  Panslavism.  But  although  the  only  Bohe- 
mian literature  with  which  we  are  familiar  in  England  is  that  of 
Mr.  Whitty  and  M.  Miirger,  some  idea  of  its  importance  may  be 
formed  from  the  fact  that  in  criticism  and  history  it  is  ranked  by 
Mi^kievicz  above  his  own  country  as  well  as  Russia.  After  com- 
paring Russia  with  England  (to  which  it  presents  numerous  points 
of  analogy,  most  of  which  may  be  traced  to  its  conquest  by  the 
Normans),  and  Poland  with  France,  the  Polish  poet  says  that  the 
patience  and  vast  erudition  of  the  savants  of  Bohemia  entitle  that 
country  to  be  considered  the  Slavonic  Germany.  (We  m^j  here 
remind  the  reader  that  in  the  ancient  legend  of  Tchekh,  Lekh,  and 
Russ,  Tchekh  is  spoken  of  as  the  learned  brother.  Another  illus- 
tration of  the  idea  of  the  truthfulness  of  the  tradition.)  Now  the 
subject  of  all  Bohemian  literature  during  the  last  twenty-five  years 
has  been  either  Bohemia  or  the  Slavonic  race  in  general.  Kollar's 
poems  celebrate  none  but  Slavonic  heroes,  his  wars  are  those  of 
Russia  and  Poland,  his  demi-gods  are  Souvaroff  and  Sobieski. 
Palacky — who  is  not  a  Panslavonian  in  the  exact  meaning  of  the 
word,  but  who  demands  full  Uberty  for  the  Slavonians  of  Austria, 
which  he  will  not  consent  to  regard  as  a  German  monarchy — pub- 
lished at  the  age  of  twenty  his  Elements  of  Bohemian  Poetry,  in 
which  he  was  assisted  by  Schaffarik,  the  author  of  Slavonian 
Antiquities*  For  ten  years  he  edited  the  Journal  of  the  Bohemian 
Museum,  devoted  almost  exclusively  to  subjects  connected  with 
Bohemian  nationality,  and  in  the  midst  of  his  editorship  was  ap< 
pointed  ^'national  historiographer^'  of  the  States  of  Bohemia.  This 
appointment  the  Emperor  refused  to  confirm,  regarding  with  mis* 
trust  the  increasing  interest  taken  by  the  Bohemians  in  their  own 
history  and  antiquities.  At  a  later  period,  however.  Prince  Metter- 
nich  understood  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  the  rivalry  and 
jealousy  of  the  various  races  included  in  the  Austrian  Empire,  and 
encouraged  the  Slavonians  in  order  to  counterbalance  the  influence 
of  the  Germans  in  Austria  proper,  and  of  the  Magyars  in  Hun- 
gary. For  "  the  cause  of  the  Hungarians''  is  by  no  means  that  of 
the  Slavonians,  and  if  Hungary  were  independent,  its  Slavonian 
population  would  suffer  more  by  the  Magyars,  who  to  the  number 
of  four  millions  form  the  dominant  class,  than  it  has  ever  suffered 
from  the  Germans.  In  Hungary,  the  Slavonians  have  never  raised 
4heir  voice^  but  when  the  Magyar  insurrection  broke  out^  and  all 
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Itt1y*wB8  taking  to  arms,  the  SlavonisnB  of  Boliemia  attaehed 
themselyeB  more  atrongly  than  ever  to  the  cause  of  Aastria,  but 
Austria  as  an  independent  monarchy,  and  not  as  a  member  of  the 
Germanic  Confederation.  After  the  revolution  of  March,  when 
the  project  of  a  ^^one  and  indivisible '^  Germany  was  being  dis* 
enssed  by  the  legislators  of  Frankfort,  Palacky  was  invited  to  j(Ha 
their  assembly : — 

'<  I  thank  jou,  gentlemen,"  iaid  the  Bohemian  hutorian,  in  his  reply  to 
the  Frankfort  Committee, "  but  what  is  the  object  of  your  meeting  T  You  wish 
to  substitute  a  Congress  of  the  German  nations  for  the  Congress  of  soye- 
reigns :  a  noble  enaeavour,  but  the  more  I  admire  and  respect  it,  the  less 
have  I  a  right  to  take  part  in  it.  I  am  not  a  Qerman,  I  am  a  BUvoniaii  of 
Bohemia,  and  if  Bohemia  forms  part  of  Germany,  it  is  only  throush  its 
rulers.  The  Tchekh  people  have  nerer  had  anything  in  common  witn  tha 
German  nation  ;  in  the  second  place,  one  of  the  resmts  of  your  efforts  will 
be  in&llibly  to  weaken  Austria  as  an  independent  monarchy — ^more  than 
that,  to  deprive  it  of  that  character  altogether.  Now  the  independence  and 
strength  of  Austria  are  not  only  indispensable  to  my  people,  they  interest 
the  whole  of  Europe  and  ciyilization  itself.  I  beg  of  you  to  attend  to  me. 
Tou  know  that  colossal  power  which  occupies  all  the  east  of  our  Europe. 
Safe  from  attack  on  its  own  territory  we  see  it  already  threaten  the  libertj 
of  the  world,  and  tend  towards  universal  moaareky.  This  univeml  mo* 
narchy,  although  it  promises  to  raise  the  Slavonian  people,  I  a  Slavoniam 
in  heart  and  soul,  should  consider  as  a  frightful  evil,  as  a  never-ending  and 
immeasurable  calamity.  In  Germany  I  am  considered  as  an  enemy  of  the 
Germanic  nations,  in  Russia  they  will  also  say  that  I  am  an  enemy  of  the 
Russians.  What  matters  it !  I  have  always  placed  the  interests  of  humanity 
and  civilisation  aboTe  the  interests  of  race.  The  simple  project  of  a  uni* 
versal  monarchy  exercised  by  the  Russians  has  no  more  resolute  adyersaiy 
than  L^  Now  of  all  the  nations  situate  on  the  south  of  Europe,  there  is  not 
one  which  can  resist  the  invasion  of  the  Russians  unless  they  are  united  toge* 
ther  by  a  powerful  tie.  The  great  artery  of  these  nations  is  the  Danube,  'mt 
power  charged  with  governing  this  Confederation  cannot  then  remove  £roas 
the  Danube  without  weakening  itself,  without  compromising  its  task.  Trulj, 
if  Austria  did  not  exist,  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  interest  of  Europe  to 
create  it.  For  my  part  when  I  look  beyond  the  frontiers  of  Bohemia,  it  is  not 
Frankfort,  it  is  Vienna,  that  attracts  me.  There  alone  is  the  centre  which  is 
called  upon  to  protect  the  rights  and  independence  of  my  pieoDle.  This  centos, 

'hilate. 


gentlemen,  your  policy  tends  to  weaken,  and  soon  to  annihilate.  Tou  wish 
Frankfort  to  be  the  capital  of  the  Germanic  union,  you  wish  that  Vienna 
should  be  nothing  more  than  a  provincial  residence,  you  wish  still  more 
perhaps  I  God  erant  that  I  may  be  wron^ — ^you  even  think  of  establishiaff 
a  German  republic  Whether  the  renublican  form  of  government  is  suited 
or  not  to  Germany  is  a  question  I  ao  not  understand,  but  a  republic  in 
Austria,  that  is  to  say  a  series  of  little  republics,  unity  dissolved,  the  bonds 
between  the  nationalities  broken,  fractions  of  the  State  independent  of  each 
other  without  force,  without  protection  I  Oh,  gentlemen,  what  a  service 
rendered  to  the  enemy  which  threatens  us,  what  a  temptation  for  Rusna ! " 

Fanslavism  then,  as  understood  by  Palacky,  is  far  from  being  a 
union  of  Slavonian  nationalities  under  the  protection  of  Bussia, 
as  Qerman  writers  would  have  us  believe.  " It  seems  to  me" 
said  Hecker,  in  the  assembly  of  deputies  at  Baden,  ''that  a  cata* 
strophe  not  very  far  distant  threatens  us.  Bemark  the  progress 
of  the  different  branches  of  Slavonian  literaturej  and  what  » 
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charaeter  of  nationality  they  are  assuming.  Qo  and  hear  the 
lectures  of  the  Slavonian  Professor  in  Paris  (Mi9kievicz)^  listen  to 
what  the  Slavonians  say  in  the  very  heart  of  Germany.  Read  the 
will  of  Peter  the  Great  j  everything  portends  to  our  Grerman  land 
one  of  the  gravest  crises  it  has  ever  had  to  undergo.  Panslavism 
invades  it  on  all  points.  Go  through  Bohemia,  Hungary,  Croatia, 
wherever  a  Slavonian  lives,  in  the  smoky  hut  of  the  most  mise- 
rable serf,  you  find  the  portrait  of  the  Czar  against  the  wall.  To 
your  question.  Whose  portrait  is  this  f  The  answer  will  be :  it  is 
the  portrait  of  our  Utile  father,  of  the  ruler  who  will  one  day  unite 
the  whole  of  our  race  in  a  single  body.  The  day  that  this  union 
is  accomplished,  I  ask  you,  gentlemen,  how  shall  we  be  able  to  op« 
pose  the  force  of  resistance,  equal  to  the  Slavonians'  force  of  attack? 
Who  is  to  assure  us  that  their  devastation  will  not  surpass  those  of 
the  Mongols?'' 

.  Panslavism  is  growing  so  rapidly,  we  may  fear  that  it  will  soon 
assume  in  the  world  the  dominating  part  succesively  lost  by  the 
Romans  and  by  the  Germanic  race. 

It  is  singularly  incorrect  to  assert  that  the  Slavonian  peasants 
of  the  Austrian  dominions  have  universally,  or  even  generally,  a 
portrait  of  the  Russian  emperor  in  their  huts.  If  such  were 
likely  to  be  the  case,  it  cannot  be  doubted  but  that  the  Austrian 
Government,  which  forbids  official  correspondence  in  the  Slavonian 
language,  would  interfere  to  prevent  it ;  besides  which,  the  Bohe- 
mians and  Croatians  proved  in  less  than  three  years  after  the 
speech  we  have  quoted  was  delivered,  that  they  were  the  staunchest 
supporters  of  the  heterogeneous  empire  to  which  they  belong. 
But  M.  Keeker's  fears  are  those  of  a  large  portion  of  Germany, 
and  unfortunately  appeared  to  be  shared  by  the  Austrian  Govern- 
ment itself.  We  i*epeat  that  there  are  two  ranslavisms.  The  one 
which  Germany  fears,  and  which,  if  it  were  possible,  would  be  a 
terror  to  all  Europe,  is  the  union  of  all  the  Slavonian  nations 
under  the  banner  of  Russia ;  a  union  which,  though  it  appears  to 
us  impossible,  and  is  regarded  as  such  by  Mi9kievicz,  while  Palacky^ 
and  the  savants  of  Bohemia  are,  at  all  events,  agreed,  that  it  is 
their  duty  to  do  everything  to  avert  it,  is,  after  all,  not  such  a  wild 
conception  as  it  may  appear  to  those  who  have  never  bestowed 
mueh  attention  on  the  subject.  One  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to 
such  a  combination  would  seem  to  be  Poland,  but  the  Polish  poet, 
the  most  bitter  and  fatal  enemy  Russia  has  ever  had,  tells  us  in 
his  lectures,  that  Alexander  the  First,  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna, 
irritated  at  the  claims  of  Prussia  and  Austria,  thought  of  recon- 
stituting the  kingdom  of  Poland,  calling  the  Poles  to  arms,  and 
declaring  war  against  £urope ;  and,  what  is  more,  Mifkievicz  men- 

*  Even  Kollar  the  Bohemian  poet  and  SlaTonian  professor  (at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Vienna)  agrees  with  Palacky  in  claiming  only  for  the  Slavonians 
of  Austria  an  equality  of  rights  with  the  Germans.  The  monster  with  the 
Buanan  head  appears  only  in  his  poetiy. 
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tions  this  project,  as  if  convinced  that  it  would  have  succeeded  as 
far  as  the  response  of  the  Poles  was  concerned.  M.  Cyprien 
Robert  tells  us,  moreover,  that  during  the  disturbances  of  1846 
and  1847,  the  nobles  of  Galicia  addressed  numerous  petitions  to 
the  Emperor  Nicolas,  calling  upon  him  to  rescue  them  from  the 
Austrians ;  and  he  adds,  that  similar  addresses  have  been  sent  to 
St.  Petersburg  from  Prussian  Poland.  Nicolas,  however,  ac« 
cording  to  this  writer,  who,  we  may  observe,  never  speaks  but  with 
detestation  of  the  Russian  Government,  had  no  faith  in  the  pro- 
mises of  the  Polish  nobles,  to  which  he  replied  by  offering  the  ser- 
vices of  his  army  to  the  Austrian  Government.  But  for  the  in- 
fluence of  such  enlightened  men  as  the  historians  and  politicians 
of  Bohemia  who,  as  they  originate  Panslavism,  may  be  supposed  to 
have  some  power  to  direct  its  development,  there  would  be  less 
trouble  in  gaining  the  other  Slavonian  branches  to  the  side  of 
Russia,  especially  if  Austria  continue  to  withhold  from  them  pri- 
vileges, or  rather  rights,  repeatedly  promised  but  never  fully 
granted.  All  the  friends  of  Panslavism  aim  at  a  moral  and  intel- 
lectual union  of  the  Slavonian  nations ;  that  is  to  say,  at  a  recon- 
ciliation between  Russians  and  Poles,  and  such  a  modification  of 
each  of  the  Slavonic  dialects  as  would  render  one  general  Slavonic 
literature  possible.  M.  Cyprien  Robert  tells  us  that  already,  and 
especially  since  the  Polish  revolution  of  1831,  the  literary  and 
studious  classes  in  Slavonian  countries  have  formed  societies  and 
clubs  for  procuring  the  journals  and  remarkable  books  which  are 
published  in  all  the  Slavonian  languages.  The  Russians  read  the 
periodicals  of  Poland ;  the  Illyrians  receive  the  reviews  published 
at  Prague ;  the  Bohemians  those  published  at  Croatia.  Literature 
.  must  evidently  gain  immensely  by  this.  Hitherto  the  efforts  of 
many  of  the  Slavonian  writers  have  been  paralyzed  by  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  their  reading  public,  and  only  those  who  possess  private 
resources  could  afford  to  publish.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  Slavo- 
nians of  all  countries  accustom  themselves  to  read  whatever 
remarkable  works  are  published  in  the  four  Slavonian  languages, 
authors  may  hope  to  obtain  from  their  works  profits  which  have 
hitherto  been  denied  to  them.  This  intimate  communication 
between  the  writers  of  the  four  Slavonian  dialects  would  also  tend 
to  purify  the  style  of  each.  Thus  an  idea  which  at  present  is 
rendered  in  Russian  by  a  Tartar  word,  might  be  expressed  by  a 
Slavonian  word  borrowed  from  the  Polish.  For  a  German  phrase 
in  Bohemian,  a  more  national  one  of  Illyrian  origin  might  be  aub- 
stituted.  Without  interfering  with  politics,  Slavonian  writers  and 
savants  might  hold  congresses  similar  to  those  in  which  the  learned 
men  of  Prussia,  Austria,  and  Bavaria  take  part.  At  present,  the 
Slavonians  of  the  Greek  and  those  of  the  Latin  church  use  two 
different  alphabets,  but  all  pei'sons  of  education  are  able  to  read 
both ;  indeed,  the  Grseco-Slavonian  and  the  Slavo-Roman  alpha- 
bets are  taught  conjointly  even  in  the  village  schools.    The  ancient 
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Greeks^  like  the  modern  Slavonians^  had  four  dialects  with  far  less 
important  variations^  however^  than  those  which  exist  between  the 
RosAani  the  Polish^  the  Tchekh^  and  the  Illyrian;  and  M.  Cyprien 
Robert  ingeniously  remarks  that  the  Greeks  were  also  FanheU 
lenists.  Their  Fanhellenism  resembled  Fanslavonianism  as  con- 
ceived by  M.  Cyprien  Robert^  in  so  far  that  the  republics  were 
bound  together  by  the  Amphictyonic  Council,  and  that  thev  were 
threatened  by  Macedon,  the  Russia  of  the  period.  The  French 
writer  thinks  that  a  federative  union  of  the  three  inferior  Slavonian 
"  nationalities  "  could  resist  the  modern  Macedon,  but  M.  Falacky 
is  convinced  that  they  would  be  swallowed  up,  that  the  only  hope 
for  the  Austrian  Slavonians  is  to  remain  united  to  Austria — but 
not  oppressed  by  her.  However,  we  have  seen  that  a  certain  inter- 
change of  ideas  and  sentiments  has  been  taking  place  during  the 
last  twenty  or  thirty  years  between  the  one  Slavonian  nation  which 
is  independent  and  powerful,  and  the  others  which  are  weak  and 
oppressed ;  and  since  the  moral  rupture  between  Austria  and  Rus- 
sia and  the  death  of  Nicolas,  who  counting  upon  Austria  as  his 
inalienable  adherent,  discountenanced  not  only  Fanslavonianism 
but  Slavonianism  of  every  kind,  a  number  of  Russian  news- 
papers and  reviews  have  openly  proclaimed  their  sympathy  for  their 
Slavonian  brethren  in  all  parts  of  Europe.  The  principal  journal 
of  St.  Fetersburg  goes  so  far  as  to  publish  all  Slavonian  news 
under  one  head,  as  if  the  great  union  were  already  accomplished. 
The  Bohemians,  Hungarians,  and  Croatians  can  scarcely  fail  to  be 
touched  bv  these  indications  of  sympathy,  true  or  false.  The 
example  of  Foland,  to  be  sure,  is  not  very  reassuring,  but  if  the 
Tchekhs  found  the  government  of  Austria  intolerable,  they  might, 
in  spite  of  that,  and  in  spite  of  M.  Falacky's  solemn  warnings,  look 
to  Alexander  for  assistance.  They  have  no  direct  cause  for  detest- 
ing Russia  as  Foland  has;  for  in  1849  the  Russian  army  interfered 
to  suppress  an  insurrection,  not  of  Slavonians,  but  of  Magyars, 
and  the  conduct  of  Faskievitch  in  Hungary,  himself  a  Slavonian, 
contrasted  most  favourably  with  that  of  Haynau,  the  German 
general.  It  is  said,  that  if  one  of  the  archdukes  addresses  a  few 
words  of  Slavonian  to  a  Bohemian  regiment,  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  soldiers  is  without  bounds ;  what,  then,  would  the  effect  be  if 
threatened  on  one  side  by  Germans,  a  corps  of  Tchekhs  were  on  the 
other  to  be  appealed  to  by  a  Russian  general,  and  promised  libera- 
tion from  the  Teuton  oppressors  ?  Falacky  and  Schafiarik  would 
refuse,  but  that  the  majority  of  the  people  should  accept  such  an  offer 
would,  at  all  events,  be  less  astonishing,  than  that  the  Italians 
should  hope  to  gain  their  liberty  at  the  hands  of  the  French.  As 
the  Croats  behaved  in  Bohemia,  so  might  the  Russians  throughout 
the  Austrian  Empire  wherever  there  are  Slavonians.  When  Jel- 
lachicb.  Ban  of  Croatia,  took  Frague,  his  soldiers  pillaged  the  houses 
of  Germans  without  mercy,  but  wherever  they  were  addressed  in 
Slavonian  they  behaved  as  if  to  friends.    If  the  Russians  invaded 
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Atutria  as  the  enemies  of  the  OermanB,  and  the  liberaton  of  the 
Slavonian  populations,  they  might  count  upon  a  certain  amount  of 
sympathy^  but  they  would  not  stand  in  the  same  position  as  re- 
gards the  Austrian  Slavonians  in  general^  as  that  which  the  Croats 
occupy  in  reference  to  their  fellow-subjects  the  Bohemians.  It  is 
not  every  Russian  soldier  that  has  studied  the  doctrine  of  races. 
We  are  convinced  that  Russian  grenadiers  know  neither  what 
family  nor  what  race  they  belong  to ;  it  is  sufficient  for  them  if 
they  Know  the  number  of  their  regiment. 

Austria,  we  are  convinced,  has  no  reason  to  dread  a  Russian 
invasion  (except  as  France  or  any  other  country  might  dread  it)  if 
she  will  only  render  justice  to  her  Slavonian  subjects.  They  do 
not  call  for  separation,  like  the  Lombardo-Venetians ;  on  the  con* 
trary,  they  are  opposed  to  it.  All  they  ask  is  to  be  governed  as 
Slavonians,  to  be  allowed  the  free  use  of  their  language,  and  to  be 
placed  on  an  entire  equality  with  the  Germans — an  equality  which 
they  would  have  extended  to  all  the  other  <' nationalities ''  of  the 
empire.  They  are  the  most  conservative  race  in  the  Austrian 
empire,  which  they  would  strengthen  and  uphold  in  every  manner 
(consequently  they  must  be  opposed,  heart  and  soul,  to  the  present 
Franco-Italian  aggression) ;  but  they  are  conservative,  with  the 
hope  that  they  themselves  may  not  be  sacrificed.  And  what  they 
demand,  without  having  either  conspired  or  rebelled,  but  openly 
and  calmly,  is  less  than  Alexander  II.  has  already  granted  to  the 
Poles  of  Russia.  Bohemia  is  by  far  the  most  celebrated  portion 
of  the  Austrian  dominions.  The  University  of  Prague,  once  the 
first  in  Europe,  was  always  superior  to  that  of  Vienna.  Mosart, 
disgusted  with  the  reception  of  his  Marriage  of  Figaro  at  Vienna,* 
wrote  the  greatest  opera  ever  composed  "  for  himself  and  the  in- 
habitants of  Prague/' — where  Don  Giovanni  was  produced.  The 
first  Protestant  martyr,  and  the  inventor  of  printmg,  were  Bohe- 
mians; and  in  the  present  day,  the  most  learned  historians  and 
criticsW  Austria  are  Palacky  and  Schaffarik;  while  its  first  poet 
is  Kollar.  The  army  which,  combined  with  that  of  Souvaroff, 
drove  back  armies  of  the  French  republic,  was  Slavonian ;  and  in 
1848  and  1849  the  Slavonians  literally  saved  Austria  from  de- 
struction. All  the  Oermans  had  so  completely  abandoned  her, 
that  she  could  not  even  raise  from  among  them  a  guard  for  her 
Emperor.  The  Court  had  to  call  upon  the  Slavonians,  and  the 
guard  which  served  as  escort  to  the  fugitive  arch-dukes,  chosen  by 
the  ban  Jellachich,  was  composed  of  Slavonians  exclusively.  These 
Germans,  Magyars,  Italians,  were  all  bent  upon  the  dismember- 
ment of  a  power  which  to  all  was  the  enemy  of  progress.  Each 
was  in  favour  of  a  separate  and  egotistical  policy,  until  at  last  the 
Slavonians  proposed  their  system  of  the  equality  of  rights  between 

*  Our  musical  readers  will  remember  that  the  iniroduciion  of  the  air 
firom  TJu  Marriage  of  Figaro,  in  the  supper  scene  of  Ihn  Oiavanni,  is 
made  the  occasion  of  a  Jest  at  the  expense  of  the  Viennese. 
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the  Tariotts  statet  {gUkberechtigung)^  This  lystem  was  discussed 
at  an  assembly  formed  and  authorised  for  the  purpose  at  Kremsier^ 
in  Moravia,  but  the  German  OoTomment  united  with  the  extreme 
radicals  to  orerthrow  what  was  called  the  Slavonian  party,  and  the 
diet  of  Kremsier  was  dissolved;  indeedi  the  place  of  meeting  was 
closed  by  force,  and  many  of  the  members  were  arrested.  On  the 
same  day  a  charter  was  granted  by  the  young  Emperor,  the  fifth 
article  of  which  decreed  that  all  the  races  of  the  empire  were 
politically  equal,  and  that  each  race  ''  has  an  inviolable  right  to 
the  maintenance  and  development  of  its  nationality  and  language/' 
But,  unfortunately,  to  this  charter  was  annexed  a  manifesto, 
gpranting  special  privileges  to  the  German  provinces  under  the 
title  of  ''  fundamental  rights  '^  {grand  rechte),  and  nothing  was 
said  about  the  federative  government  promised  to  the  various 
nationalities.  Everything  was  reduced  to  the  strictest  system  of 
centralization,  and  in  spite  of  the  pretended  "  inviolable  right  '^  of 
each  State  ''to  the  maintenance  and  development  of  its  nationality 
and  literature,  one  official  language,  the  German  of  course,  was 
established  for  the  whole  empire.  However,  the  separation  of 
Croatia,  Slavonia,  and  Transylvania  from  Hungary,  was  proclaimed, 
and  these  provinces  were  at  the  same  time  declared  independent 
of  the  Magyars. 

This  jealousy  between  Magyars,  Slavonians,  and  Germans,  much 
as  it  has  agitated  Austria,  has  perhaps  been  the  means  of  keeping 
her  together.  At  all  events,  it  has  saved  her  from  complete  and 
irremediable  revolution.  As  long  as  the  fidelity  of  the  Slavonians 
to  the  Imperial  throne  was  doubtful,  the  Magyars  assured  the 
house  of  Hapsburg  of  their  devotion.  They  sent  to  the  fugitive 
Emperor  at  Innspruck  a  deputation,  headed  by  Prince  Esterhazy, 
to  entreat  him  to  come  to  Festh.  When  Prague  was  being  bom- 
barded, and  the  Groats  were  dictating  their  conditions  to  the  Court, 
the  Hungarians  declared  Jellachich  a  traitor  to  his  country ;  and 
when,  without  any  apparent  motive,  they,  in  their  turn,  rose  against 
Austria,  it  was  because  thev  saw  that  it  was  inclined  towards  the 
Slavonians.  And  of  the  three  chief  races  that  are  found  in  the 
Austrian  Empire,  it  is  certain  that  the  Slavonians,  as  they  are  the 
most  numerous  and  the  most  powerful,  are  also  the  most  patriotic ; 
or  rather,  we  should  say,  the  most  loyal,  for  the  idea  otpatria  can 
scarcely  be  entertained  in  connection  with  Austria.  The  Magyars 
have  risen,  have  fought,  and  in  spite  of  the  Bymj)athy  of  the 
English,  who  never  understood  the  cause  or  meaning  of  their 
insurrection,  have  been  conquered.  The  Germans  continue  to 
enjoy  the  best  salaries  and  the  most  comfortable  places  in  the 
Government  service,  bad  and  uncomfortable  as  those  salaries  and 
those  places  are.  As  for  the  Slavonians,  the^  alone  seem  to 
have  any  aim,  and  are  still  cultivating  their  literature  and 
their  archieology  with  their  old  enthusiasm,  from  which  we 
infer  that   they  are   still   meditating  the  perfect  equalisation 
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of  the  varioas  races  comprised  in  the  Austrian  empire.  There 
is  this  to  be  noticed  in  favour  of  the  Slavonians  of  Austria; 
that  they  have  not^  like  the  other  races,  demanded  any  speciid  ad- 
vantage for  themselves.  What  they  demanded  has  not  been  for 
themselves  alone,  but^  in  principle^  for  all  Austria ; — 

''  In  AuBtria,'*  says  the  celebrated  Croatian  writer,  Ognioslaf  Ostrojinski, 
in  the  Programme  for  a  Constitution,  "  besides  having  to  establish  equality 
between  individuals,  it  is  equally  incUspensable  to  establish  it  between  the 
nationalists.  Besides  the  aristocracv  of  caste,  there  is  also  the  aristociacy 
of  nations.  We  must  repress  the  aomineering  pretensions  of  the  Magyars 
and  Gtermans.  What,  indeed,  is  more  strange  than  to  see  the  Ma^ars  in- 
voking for  their  own  benefit  in  reference  to  Austria  principles  which  they 
will  not  allow  the  Slavonian  of  Hungary  to  adopt  with  regard  to  them- 
selves ?  How  can  they  plead  acainst  the  Slavonians  their  right  of  conquest, 
when  they  deny  this  right  in  tneir  own  relations  with  the  Austrian  Govern- 
ment 7  •  .  .  .  The  safety  of  the  empire  depends  entirely  on  its  trans- 
formation into  a  free  federation,  organized  not  after  foreign  models,  but 
after  a  few  simple  natural  principles.  The  different  nationalities  of  the 
monarchy  must  be  rec<^gnized  and  regarded  as  political  individualities  of  a 
high  order.  ....  The  most  simple  solution  would  be  a  congress  of 
Austrian  nationalities,  composed  of  an  equal  number  of  deputies  for  each." 

The  acts  of  the  diet  were  to  be  ratified  by  the  Emperor,  and 
there  was  to  be  a  central  ministry  so  constituted  that  it  could 
never  be  exclusively  Slavonian,  German,  or  Magyar,  in  its  tenden- 
cies. In  short,  Austria  was  to  be  an  assemblage  of  States,  among 
which  there  should  be  no  predominance  of  race ;  with  a  common 
external  policy,  but  with  no  administrative  centralization.  To  use 
M.  Cyprien  Kobert's  expression,  it  was  to  be  ''a  monarchical 
Switzerland  on  a  larger  scale.^' 

All  the  thinking  men  of  Austria  who  have  put  forth  plans  for 
the  consolidation  and  maintenance  of  the  empire  (they  happen  all 
to  be  Slavonians)  are  agreed  as  to  the  necessity  of  allowing  each 
separate  nationality  to  regulate  its  own  internal  affairs,  and,  above 
all,  of  placing  them  all  on  an  exact  equality,  an  equality  which, 
in  theory,  the  Government  has  already  recognized.  Equally  de- 
cided are  all  the  publicists  as  to  the  necessity  of  maintaining  the 
unity  of  the  empire.  The  Panslavism  of  the  Austrian  Slavonians^ 
if  it  means  anything  more  than  general  intercommunication,  and 
literary  assimilation  between  the  various  branches  of  the  Slavonic 
race,  signifies  a  gradual  absorption  of  the  Slavonians  of  the  Danu- 
bian  provinces.  But  in  the  mouth  of  moderate  men  like  Palacky 
and  his  followers^  it  seems  to  be  nothing  more  than  an  expansion 
of  the  sentiment  of  nationality : — 

^  What  the  religious  sentiment  was  for  the  Tchekhs  (Bohemians  and 
Moravians)  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centurv,  the  national  senti- 
ment is  now,"  wrote  Francis  Paiackv  in  I860,  in  one  of  the  journals  of  Prague, 
when  it  had  become  evident  that  the  "  equality  of  rights*'  promised  by  the 
charter  was  not  to  be  granted.  ^  Whatever  be  done  to  check  it*'  he  con- 
tinued, **  the  sentiment  will  not  be  stopped  except  by  being  satisned 

No  privilege  of  any  kind  must  be  granted  in  Austria  to  one  natiouidity 
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OT«r  ftQother.  Every  subordination,  unless  justified  by  the  indispensable 
necessity  of  pxeserying  the  unity  of  the  State,  is  nothing  less  than  a  nega« 
tion  of  right  or  a  formal  injustice.  Now  the  eleyation  of  the  German  above 
the  Slavonian  is  not  one  of  the  necessities  of  the  State.  ...  I  will  not 
ask  why  a  German  administration  has  been  introduced  throughout  Hungary, 
nor  why  in  Bohemia  for  some  months  past  the  local  authorities  have 
been  forbidden  to  correspond  with  one  another  in  their  native  languas^e. 

Such  excessive  abuses  of  power  end  by  having  no  effect The 

only  safety  for  the  empire  is  in  leaving  to  each  people  as  many  political 
rights  as  can  be  entrusted  to  it  without  endangering  the  unity  of  the  empire. 
It  would  be  sufficient  to  leave  in  the  hands  of  the  central  power  the  port- 
folios of  war,  finance,  foreign  affairs,  marine,  and  commerce.  The  rest 
should  be  left  to  the  special  oiets  of  each  nationality/' 

With  all  his  Panslavism,  then,  the  chief  promoter  of  this  idea 
in  Austria  merely  wishes,  as  far  as  politics  are  concerned,  that  the 
Slavonians  should  have  secured  to  them  the  rights  so  gravely  pro- 
mised in  the  charter  of  1849.  We  have  seen  how  openly  and 
firmly  he  and  his  party  claim  these  rights  in  a  country  where  it  is 
supposed  that  everything  is  done  secretly ;  and  that  even  while 
saving  the  empire  they,  did  not  attempt  to  gain  them  at  the  point 
of  the  sword.  We  cannot  suppose,  then,  that  the  presence  of  a 
Russian  army  on  the  Austrian  frontier  would  have  any  effect  on 
the  Slavonian  population,  except  that  of  preparing  them  to  i*esist 
it ;  but  at  the  same  time  one  cannot  understand  either  the  justice 
or  the  policy  of  refusing  them  any  privilege  which  may  be  enjoyed 
by  the  German  subjects.  If  the  Slavonians,  who  form  nearly  one- 
half  of  the  Austrian  empire,  are  loyal,  they  deserve  and  have  fairly 
earned  what  they  claim ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  they  are  disloyal 
and  discontented,  the  refusal  of  their  demands  (unimportant 
enough  after  alt)  is  calculated  to  throw  them  into  the  arms  of  a 
possible,  though,  in  our  opinion,  not  a  probable  enemy. 


THE  RESOURCES  OP  INDIA  AND  ITS  COLONIZATION. 

Part  II. 

In  the  last  number  of  this  Review  we  confined  our  notice  of  the 
resources  of  India,  chiefly  to  the  lower  ranges  of  the  Himalayas 
and  the  north-eastern  portion  of  Bengal,  as  the  subject  of  all 
India  was  far  too  vast  to  be  dealt  with  in  a  single  article.  We 
said  that  on  a  future  occasion  we  proposed  to  draw  attention  to 
the  products  and  capabilities  of  Southern  India,  which  were 
equally  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  capitalists  and  settlers  as 
those  of  Northern  India,  and  we  now  proceed  to  fulfil  that  promise. 
Por  many,  many  long  years  it  has  been  the  sad  and  too  just  com- 

p  p 
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plaint  of  those  who  have  advocated  the  development  of  the  re- 
sources of  India^  and  directed  attention  to  the  means  by  which 
that  result  could  be  obtained,  that  they  were  not  listened  to; 
that  neither  the  Parliament,  the  press,  nor  the  people  of  this 
country  took  any  interest  in  the  subject.  They  knew  as  little  of 
the  value  of  India,  as  Aladdin  of  his  lamp,  when  it  first  came  into 
his  possession.  Must  we  be  obliged  to  confess  that  it  required  the 
sudden  appearance  of  the  hideous  genius  of  rebellion,  with  his  ac- 
companying massacres  and  horrors,  to  compel  their  attention  to 
their  hitherto-neglected  dependency,  and  reveal  to  them  its  hidden 
sources  of  wealth  ?  Whatever  the  cause,  however,  we  hail  the 
fact  with  the  most  lively  satisfaction.  India  does  now  obtain  that 
attention  from  Parliament  and  the  press  which  it  deserves,  and 
thus  encouraged  we  pursue  the  task  we  have  undertaken  of  lay- 
ing before  the  public  the  latest  information  obtainable  with  regard 
to  the  economical  capabilities  of  that  immense  empire. 

For  the  sake  of  convenience,  and  of  laying  more  clearly  before 
the  reader  the  products  and  capabilities  of  Southern  India,  we 
shall  make  a  division  of  countries  and  treat — 

First,  of  that  countiy  extending  from  the  Saugor  and  Nerbudda 
territories  to  Khandeish^  Guzerat,  and  Bombay. 
Second.    The  Mysore  and  Coorg  districts. 
Third.    The  Neilgherries. 

In  our  former  paper  it  was  stated  that  tea  could  be  grown  in 
India  sufficient  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  world,  and  to  render 
this  country  altogether  independent  of  China.  That  assertion  was 
supported  by  so  many  facts,  and  by  such  thoroughly-reliable  sta- 
tistics, that  it  has  not  only  not  been  contradicted,  or  questioned, 
but  it  has  been  received  and  countenanced  by  the  leaders  of  public 
opinion.  We  now  venture  upon  the  assertion  that,  in  process  of 
time,  India  will  supply  Great  Britain  with  as  much  cotton  as  she 
requires,  and  render  her  independent  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  As  the  subject  of  cotton-growing  in  India  has  been 
to  a  considerable  extent  made  known  to  the  manufacturers  of  this 
country  by  Mr.  Chapman,  Mr.  Mackay,  and  others,  and  by  the 
valuable  papers  read  and  discussed  at  the  Bombay  Mechanics' 
Institution,  it  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  it  very  minutely.  We 
shall  therefore  content  ourselves  with  a  general  and  condensed 
view  of  the  subject,  merely  adding  a  few  particulars  omitted  in  the 
works  of  the  above-mentioned  authors. 

All  persons  who  have  visited  the  cotton  districts  of  India  are 
agreed  as  to  the  one  great  want,  which  impedes  speculation  and 
commerce  in  cotton,  and  which,  until  it  is  supplied,  will  con- 
tinue to  impede  and  prevent  its  full  development,  namely,  the 
want  of  cheap  and  speedy  conveyance.  The  writer  has  travelled 
on  horseback  in  the  months  of  January  and  February  through 
Khandeish  and  the  valley  of  the  Nerbudda,  and  he  has  met  the  full 
stream  of  cotton  carts  and  pack  buUocksj  which  during  those 
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months  rolls  oii>  like  an  ever-adyancing  tide^  to  its  distant  destina- 
tion, Bombay,  and  he  had  numerous  opportunities  of  seeing  the 
difficulties  under  which  the  carriers  of  the  cotton  labour,  and  the 
maltreatment  and  pilfering  the  cotton  itself  is  exposed  to.  The 
cotton  is  carried  on  the  backs  of  bullocks,  or  in  native  carts,  some- 
times for  a  distance  of  five  hundred  miles,  at  a  rate  of  about  twelve 
miles  a  day,  over  roads  sometimes  obscured  by  clouds  of  dust, 
sometimes  rendered  impassable  by  rain.  Carts  frequently  break 
down,  the  badly-packed  bags  burst,  and,  badly  cobbled  up,  they  are 
placed  on  the  carts  again.  Then  the  cotton  has  as  many  enemies 
as  the  flying  fish.  The  cattle  eat  it,  the  ponies  eat  it,  the  carriers 
steal  it,  the  women  and  boys  steal  it,  travellers  steal  it.  When  it 
gets  to  the  coast,  and  is  put  on  board  the  boats  for  conveyance  to 
the  ships,  large  quantities  are  abstracted  from  the  bales  by  the 
boatmen,  and  the  weight  supplied  with  sand,  mud,  or  saltwater. 
The  adventures  of  a  bale  of  cotton  from  Oomrawuttee  to  Bombay 
(412  miles)  might  be  compared  to  the  adventures  of  a  guinea  pass- 
ing through  communities  of  gold-sweating  Jews,  or  the  adventures 
of  a  suitor  litigating  in  the  Court  of  Chancery.  Yet  with  all  these 
pilferings,  bad  roads,  great  distances,  bad  packing,  indifferent  cul- 
tivation, &c.,  the  cotton  production  of  Western  India  has  increased 
so  wonderfully,  that  last  year  two  hundred  and  forty  millions  of 
pounds  were  exported  from  Bombay.  The  whole  quantity  of 
cotton  required  for  the  consumption  of  Oreat  Britain  is  about 
nine  hundred  millions  of  pounds,  so  that  already  more  than  a 
fourth  is  supplied  from  Bombay.  This  result  has  been  arrived  at 
with  scarcely  any  assistance  from  railroads,  for  as  yet  the  line  on 
the  Bombay  and  Agra  route  is  opened  only  fifty-one  miles  to  an 
inconsiderable  village,  called  Wassind,  and  the  South  Eastern  ex- 
tension from  Bombay  through  Foona  towards  Sholapore  was 
opened  last  December  to  Decksal,  a  distance  of  177  miles  from 
Bombay.  The  cotton  traffic  on  these  lines  has  been  so  trifliug 
that  no  increase  of  production,  or  diminution  in  loss  or  expense 
have  been  effected.  But  let  the  reader  cast  his  eyes  on  the  map 
and  follow  the  routes  of  the  railroads  which  are  now  under  rapid 
construction,  and  he  will  be  able  to  understand  the  immense 
results  that  must  inevitably  follow  when  we  point  out  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  countries  which  they  traverse. 

First  there  is  the  line  of  the  Great  India  Feninsula  Railway 
from  Bombay,  passing  through  the  cotton  countries  of  Khandeish, 
the  Saugor  and  Nerbudda  territories,  to  Jubbulpore,  and  on  to 
Mirsapore  on  the  Ganges.  Then  there  is  a  branch  from  Khan- 
deish  passing  through  the  cotton  country  of  Oomrawuttee  to 
Nagpore.  There  is  the  South  Eastern  extension  line  passing 
through  the  cotton  country  of  Sholapore  towards  the  cotton 
countries  of  Dharwar  and  Bellary.  There  is  the  Bombay  and 
Baroda  line  passing  through  the  cotton  country  of  Guzerat. 
These  are  the  great  leading  lines  which  will  soon  be  completed, 
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and  we  have  the  assurance  of  Mr.  Mangles^  late  a  Director  of  the 
East  India  Company^  that  orders  had  been  sent  out  to  the 
Grovemment  in  India  to  make  good  roads  to  the  principal  stations 
of  those  railways^  so  as  to  form  feeders  to  them.  When  milwavs 
penetrate  to  the  interior  of  India,  and  good  roads  are  made  to  the 
principal  stations  on  the  lines,  the  increase  in  the  cultivation  of 
cotton  can  scarcely  be  estimated.  The  reduction  in  the  cost  of 
transit  will  be  very  great,  and  its  quality  much  improved  by 
European  superintendence  and  instruction,  for  there  is  little  doubt 
that  with  the  facility  of  travelling  by  rail,  and  with  increased  com- 
merce, Europeans  will  establish  themselves  in  the  cotton  districts, 
and  introduce  machinery  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning  and  packing 
the  cotton  purchased  from  natives.  Mr.  Landon,  who  was  a 
cotton  merchant  in  Ouzcrat  for  eleven  years,  has  stated  in  his 
evidence  before  the  Colonization  Committee,  that  the  establish- 
ment of  Europeans  in  the  cotton  districts  is  greatly  to  the  advan- 
tage of  native  cultivators.  He  asserted  that  native  cultivators 
much  preferred  selling  their  produce  to  European  rather  than  to 
native  merchants,  as  the  former  dealt  more  fairly  ?nth  them,  and 
gave  them  a  better  price.  He  further  said  that  in  the  district  where 
he  was  settled  the  natives  had  made  a  calculation  of  the  difference 
between  the  price  which  they  had  obtained  for  their  crops,  and 
the  price  they  would  have  obtained  had  he  not  been  there,  and  it 
amounted  to  two  or  three  lakhs  of  rupees  per  annum — that  is, 
from  £20,000  to  £30,000.  Again,  with  regard  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  machinery,  he  said  that  he  had  used  the  American  saw- 
gin  ever  since  he  had  been  established  in  Guzerat,  and  that  his 
cotton  had  always  commanded  a  higher  price  both  in  the  Bombay 
and  the  English  markets.  When  he  was  not  using  the  machinery 
himself  the  natives  would  hire  it,  bring  their  cotton  in  carts,  and 
pay  him  so  much  for  a  given  weight  for  "ginning"  as  it  was 
called.  His  machinery  was  worked  by  steam,  and  with  the  em- 
ployment of  30  hands  did  the  work  of  3000  natives.  By  the 
establishment  of  European  agency  in  the  interior,  superior  pro- 
cesses of  packing  will  be  introduced,  and  the  adulteration  of  cotton 
by  mixing  soil,  sand,  &;c.,  with  it,  which  is  so  largely  practised  by 
the  natives,  will  be  prevented.  From  bad  packing,  aamixtures  of 
leaves  and  dirt,  and  '^  flogging  up"  good  and  bad  cotton  together, 
the  value  of  the  cotton  of  Western  India  is  very  much  reduced  in 
the  English  markets.  But  that  which  will  give  the  mightiest 
impetus  to  the  production  of  cotton  in  the  interior  of  India  will 
be  the  introduction  of  railways  and  roads,  which  will  reduce  the 
cost  of  conveyance  to  a  most  important  extent,  and  put  an  end  to 
the  thousand  ills  that  cotton  bales  are  heir  to  in  their  long 
journey  to  the  coast  in  native  conveyances.  We  quote  the  follow- 
ing from  an  admirable  paper  read  by  Mr.  Berkley  at  the  laat 
meeting  of  the  Bombay  Mechanics'  Institution. 
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The  railwaj^  system  will,  indeed,  operate  most  beneficially  upon  the 
whole  conunercial  transactions  with  respect  to  cotton.  It  will  eive  facilities 
for  local  superintendence,  and  thus  help  speedily  to  bring  about  the  im- 
proToment  of  cultiTation,  greater  cleanliness  in  the  subsequent  process,  the 
neutralizing  of  the  influence  of  Brahmins  (the  Brahmins  discourage  the 
cultivation  from  foreign  seeds,  as  it  would  cause  the  disappearance  of  the 
natiTe  plant,  amd  the  evil  eye  would  therefore  be  upon  all  their  efwisS^  and  the 
preyention  of  fraud  by  middlemen.  It  will  free  commerce  from  ail  loss  and 
damage  on  the  journey  by  either  obviating,  or  giving  compensation  for 
them.  It  will  establish  one  reeular  continuous  journey  from  the  dep6cs  to 
Bombay,  and  will  insure  perfect  independence  of  the  seasons  so  far,  at 
least,  as  regards  conyeyance.  It  wi]l  afford  our  Bombay  merchants  great 
advantages  for  shipment  and  freight  to  England.  It  will  give  more  inde- 
pendence to  this  species  of  commerce  by  balancing  the  return  loads ;  for 
the  railway  system  is  certain  before  long  to  adjust  in  some  measure,  tho 
large  discrepancy  that  exists  between  our  exports  and  imports.  Instead  of 
the  movements  of  our  traffic  being  cramped,  impeded,  and  kept  down  to  a 
limit  commensurate  only  with  the  agency  of  bullocks  and  bullock  carts,  we 
shall  then  have  a  powerful  system  maintained  in  perfect  working  order 
which  will  enable  us  to  carry,  if  it  be  needed,  commerce  to  the  amount  of 
at  least  ten  times  the  present  total  of  the  exports  and  imports  of  Bombay. 
'*  The  aggregate  benefits  of  the  railway  system  and  its  legitimate  conse- 
quences upon  the  cotton  supply  of  Western  India,  have  been  estimated  at 
two-pence  per  pound ;  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  expressing  my  own 
belief,  that  certainly  more  than  half  the  amount  of  economy  will  be  effected 
in  a  few  years  by  its  yarious  beneficial  operations  upon  that  important  part 
of  our  Indian  commerce." 

Assuming  the  benefit  to  be  only  one  penny  per  pound,  the 
saving  is  cnonnous.  Dr.  Buist,  the  President  of  the  Bombay 
Mechanics'  Institution,  said  that  he  had  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
the  export  of  cotton  from  Bombay  would  be  doubled  within  the 
next  five  years,  and  that  before  1864,  under  an  administration  as 
energetic  as  that  of  Lord  Stanley  promised  to  be,  India  might 
furnish  England  with  one-half  of  the  whole  of  her  present  con- 
sumption. The  saving  then  of  one  penny  per  pound  on  five  hundred 
millions  of  pounds  of  cotton  would  exceed  two  millions  sterling. 

The  province  of  Khandeish,  which  will  be  traversed  by  the  rail- 
road, produces  a  considerable  quantity  of  cotton,  but  there  are 
many  thousands  of  acres  of  waste  land  which  can  be  brought 
into  cultivation  when  the  railroad  is  completed.  Major  G.  Win- 
gate  submitted  a  report  to  the  Bombay  Government  in  1852,  in 
which  he  estimated  the  waste  lands  of  Khandeish  at  five  millions 
of  acres,  and  stated  that  most  part  of  these  lands  consisted  of  soils 
suitable  to  the  production  of  exportable  products,  such  as  cotton, 
oil,  seeds,  and  other  produce.  From  this  estimate  a  calculation 
was  made  that  the  province  of  Khandeish  alone  would  produce 
more  cotton  than  was  grown  in  the  United  States.  The  following 
explanation,  however,  was  given  by  Major  Wingate  to  the  Coloni- 
zation Committee : — 

"  I  think  the  eventual  value  of  these  lands  to  Government  will  be  very 
great ;  but  of  the  capability  of  these  lands  for  growing  cotton,  I  think  a 
somewhat  exaggerated  estimate  has  been  formed  in  this  country ;  perhaps 
I  may  be  iJlow^  to  refer  to  a  statement  made,  I  think,  by  an  Honourabio 
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Member  of  thiB  Committee,  thftt  the  cotton  landB  of  Kha&deiBh  are  capable 
of  producing  more  cotton  than  was  grown  in  the  United  States.  I  think 
that  there  is  Bome  Tery  conBiderable  miBtake  in  that  estimate ;  the  informa- 
tion was  evidentij  taken  from  mj  own  report  on  Khandeish,  in  which 
the  waste  lands  were  estimated  at  fiye  millions  of  acres ;  now,  if  the  whole 
of  this  land  were  suitable  for  cotton,  which  is  not  likely,  and  cotton  were 
grown  on  it  once  in  three  years,  which  is  the  ordinary  rotation  (for  yon 
cannot  grow  it  more  frequently  without  exhausting  the  fertility  of  the 
land),  we  should  have  1,666,666  acres  bearing  cotton  annually ;  and  esti- 
mating the  crop  at  one  hundred  pounds  of  cleaned  cotton  ner  acre^  which  is 
Mr.  Chapman's  estimate  for  the  cotton  lands  of  Quserat  and  Khandeish,  and 
is  also  the  estimate  for  India  generally  giyen  in  Suuistical  Papen  rd4a%ng  \o 
India,  printed  by  the  Court  of  Directors  in  1853,  we  haye  a  total  annual 

Sroduce  of  166,666,600  lbs.  from  the  fiye  millions  of  waste  lands  in 
khandeish  ;  the  crop  of  America,  howeyer,  may  be  taken  at  3,500,000  bales 
or  1,400,000,000  lbs.,  which  is  more  than  eight  times  as  great  as  that 
which  is  to  be  expected  from  the  waste  lands  of  Khandeish  ;  I  think  it  ib 
quite  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  India  could  under  any  ciroumBtanees  supply 
an  amount  of  cotton  sufficient  to  render  this  country  independent  of 
America.'* 

It  must  be  observed^  that  Major  Wingate  estimates  the  crop  of 
America  at  fourteen  hundred  millions  of  pounds^  and  in  stating 
that  that  is  more  than  eight  times  the  quantity  to  be  expect^ 
from  Khandeish,  and  that  therefore  India  (of  which  Khandeish 
is  but  a  small  province)  could  not,  under  any  circumstances,  supply 
an  amount  of  cotton  suflScient  to  render  this  country  independent 
of  America,  he  appears  to  ignore,  or  be  ignorant  of,  the  fact  that 
fourteen  hundred  millions  of  pounds  are  the  whole  produce  of 
cotton  in  America^  and  that  she  exports  to  this  country  only  seven 
hundred  millions  of  pounds.  From  his  own  estimate^  then^ 
Khandeish  may  produce  from  its  waste  lands  nearly  one-fourth  of 
the  quantity  sent  from  the  United  States  to  this  country. 

Major  Wingate,  however,  is  disposed  to  think  that  a  large  in- 
crease of  production  is  derivable  from  Khandeish,  and  also  from 
other  parts  of  India,  hy  means  of  irrigation,  if  the  price  of  the 
staple  should  rise  sufficiently  to  make  irrigation  available.  Bat  if 
we  have  the  same  result  from  cheapness  of  conveyance — for  a 
penny  a  pound  saved  in  conveyance  is  equal  to  a  penny  a  pound 
rise  in  price — ^that  irrigation,  which  will  cause  a  large  increase  of 
production,  ought  to  be  resorted  to ;  and  we  may  state,  that  there 
are  great  facilities  for  irrigation  in  Khandeish.  Major  Wingate 
estimated  the  produce  of  an  acre  of  land  at  100  lbs.  of  cotton, 
and  declared  his  ignorance  of  the  fact,  that,  with  irrigation, 
400  lbs.  of  clean  cotton  to  the  acre  have  been  produced.  But  we 
accept  his  estimate,  and  feel  quite  satisfied,  that  if  Khandeish  can 
supply  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  wants  of  Great  Britain,  the  reat 
of  India  will  easily  supply  the  remaining  three-fourths,  when  the 
system  of  railways  and  roads  is  completed. 

Passing  through  Khandeish,  we  enter  the  valley  of  the  Ner- 
budda,  which  the  railroad  will  traverse  as  far  as  Jubbulpore.  A 
branch  is  also  in  course  of  construction  from  Khandeish  through 
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the  great  oottou  country  of  Oomrawuttee  to  Nagpore.  When 
these  are  completed^  an  immense  impetus  will  be  given  to  the  pro- 
duction of  cotton,  for  it  is  in  these  countries,  so  distant  from  the 
coast,  that  the  greatest  expense  of  transit  is  incurred,  and  the 
heaviest  losses,  in  the  shape  of  robberies,  destruction  of  cotton  by 
rain,  &c.,  occur.  When  these  most  serious  drawbacks  are  re- 
moved, the  quantity  of  cotton  that  will  be  exported  to  the  coast 
would  be  difficult  to  estimate.  The  line  to  Jubbulpore  skirts  the 
ghauts  near  Indore,  and  we  have  it  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Buist, 
that  Sir  Robert  Hamilton,  the  late  Resident,  assured  him  that, 
within  a  circuit  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  Indore,  there  are 
cotton  grounds  sufficient  to  provide  two  hundred  and  fifty  million 
of  pounds,  at  a  cost  of  three-halfpence  per  pound;  and  if,  by 
means  of  the  railroad,  it  could  be  transported  to  Bombay  for  one 
penny  a  pound,  it  would  still  fetch  a  farthing  a  pound  extra  to  the 
producer,  and  as  much  more  to  the  consumer.  The  cotton  grown 
at  present  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jubbulpore  is  sent  a  long 
land  journey  to  Mirzapore,  and  from  thence  shipped  to  Calcutta, 
in  native  boats,  which  are  frequently  lost.  The  mode  of  collect- 
ing the  cotton  will  show  how  great  is  the  room  for  improvement, 
and  how  small  the  profit  must  be  to  the  grower,  when  he  takes  so 
little  care  of  it.  The  natives  do  not  pick  the  cotton  from  the  tree, 
but  they  allow  it  to  ripen  and  fall  to  the  ground.  When  they  see 
the  ground  thickly  studded,  or  strewn  over,  with  the  fallen  cotton, 
they  sweq)  it  up— earth  and  dirt  with  it — into  bags,  and  convey 
it  to  the  Jubbulpore  bazar  for  sale.  About  one  hundred  thousand 
maunds  of  cotton,  collected  after  this  fashion,  are  annually  sent  to 
Mirzapore.  A  valuable  letter,  dated  Jubbulpore,  Srd  of  May, 
1858,  written  by  Mr.  Williams,  a  gentleman  who  has  resided 
many  years  at  that  station,  was  presented  by  Captain  John  Ouch- 
terlony  to  the  Colonization  Committee.  In  it  Mr.  Williams 
says: — 

<^  Until  railroads  are  made  from  this  to  Bombay,  aU  produce  must  find  its 
way  to  England  vid  Calcutta,  as  the  land  carnage  vid  Bombay  is  too  expen- 
sive. But  when  tbe  railway  to  the  latter-mentioned  place  is  completed,  of 
course  Bombay  will  be  the  outlet  for  all  the  produce  of  these  territories,  it 
being  so  much  nearer  England  itself,  and  the  dangers  of  the  riyer  Eooghly 
navigation  being  ayoided.  Mr.  Graham,  of  Nassick,  writes  me  that  the 
contracts  for  the  railway  to  Jubbulpore  are  out,  so  that  it  is  more  than  dos- 
sible  that  in  three  or  four  years  we  shall  have  a  line  running  from  Bombay 
to  this,  as  the  ground  from  here  to  Khandeish  is,  they  say,  a  dead  level,  with 
little  or  no  engineering  difficulties." 

Before  leaving  Jubbulpore  we  shall  notice  another  production  of 
that  district  of  the  greatest  importance  to  this  country.  In  our 
previous  article  we  noticed  the  hemp  of  the  Punjab ;  we  shall  now 
give  an  extract  from  Mr.  Williams's  letter  regarding  the  hemp  of 
the  Sanger  and  Nerbudda  territories. 

^  Along  the  foot  of  the  ghats  large  quantities  of  hemp  are  grown  an- 
nually, and  the  oultivation  oould  be  carried  to  any  extent.  In  1849  Messrs. 
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Thompson  and  Co.,  the  rope-maken  in  Calcntta,  wrote  to  me  to  puichaie 
and  send  them  a  supply.  At  that  period  I  had  difficulty  in  getting  five 
hundred  maunds.  omce  then  I  have  extended  the  cuUiyation,  and  last 
je&T  I  sent  fourteen  thousand  maunds  to  Calcutta  for  sale.  With  sufficient 
capita],  and  enterprising  agents,  hemp  swgieientfor  the  whole  consumption  of 
England  could  be  arown  in  the  Saugor  and  Nerwidda  territories^  Pr.  Rojle^ 
Messrs.  Horton  ana  Co.,  Thompson  and  Co.,  and  others,  pronounce  the  hemp 
equal  to  the  hest  Russian.  Some  bales  I  took  to  England  with  me,  in  1853, 
were  sold  by  Messrs.  Bemie,  of  London,  brokers,  for,  I  think,  28^.  or  201.  per 
ton.  The  principal  thing  required  to  make  the  hemp  trade  a  large  and 
profitable  one,  is  capital  to  adyance  to  growers,  and  fqod  European  assist- 
ants to  sort  the  hemp.  Mr.  Wilkes,  the  broker,  of  Liverpool,  ioid  me  that 
the  low  figure  all  Indian  fibres  fetched  in  the  English  market  was  in  con- 
sequence of  the  careless  way  in  which  the  bales  were  put  up,  long  and  short 
fibres  being  mixed  indiscriminately ;  and  that  he  was  certain,  if  only  the 
same  care  was  taken  in  sorting  and  picking  the  hemp  as  that  adopted  by 
the  Russian  Government,  that  the  hemp  grown  in  these  territories  would 
realize  an  equal  value  in  the  English  market.  If  supplied  with  a  capital 
of  50,000^.,  Iwould  imdertake,  in  three  years,  to  turn  a  dividend  of  25  per 
cent,  u^n  it  by  the  cultivation  and  export  of  hemp  alone.  My  present 
agents  in  Calcutta  sell  the  hemp  to  the  European  rope-makers  there  at 
eight  and  nine  rupees  per  maund  (eighty-four  pounds).  Having  devoted 
ten  years  to  the  cultivation,  cleaning,  and  exporting  oi  hemp,  this  is  the 
only  branch  of  business  that  I  should  like  in  any  way  to  connect  myself 
with." 

From  every  quarter  of  India  comes  the  same  demand  for  capital^ 
railroads^  ana  European  superintendence. 

We  now  come  to  the  cotton  districts  which  will  be  traversed  by 
the  South-Eastem  extension  of  the  railroad  from  Bombay.  These 
are  Sholapore,  Shorapore,  Dharwar^  and  Bellary.  The  same  re- 
marks will  apply  to  them  as  to  Khandeish  ana  the  Saugor  and 
Nerbudda  territories — namely,  great  increase  of  production  when 
the  rail  is  completed.  We  shall  quote  a  letter  from  Captain  Mea- 
dows Taylor,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  district  of  Shorapore:  — 

"  In  regard  to  cotton,  the  export  appears  inconsiderable  in  comparison 
with  the  produce ;  but  a  great  deal  is  consumed  in  the  country,  in  local 
manufactures,  and  much  spun  into  fine  and  coarse  yam  for  export  to  various 
places  around,  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  any  account.  This  yam 
is  sold  by  the  poorer  classes,  who  spin  it,  at  village  markets  within  and 
without  the  boundaries  of  Shorapore,  and  to  a  great  extent.  It  is  only 
recentlv  that  cotton  from  the  Shorapore  districts  had  gone,  in  any  quantity, 
to  Shofapore  for  the  Bombay  market ;  and  as  the  whole  of  the  districts  are 
extremely  well  adapted  for  its  cultivation,  I  have  no  doubt  that,  with  in- 
creased facility  of  commimication  and  transport,  the  amount  would  be  very 
materially  increased.  The  Shorapore  cotton,  at  present,  bears  a  low  price, 
and  the  expense  of  its  transmission  renders  profitable  export  very  doubtful. 
The  districts  to  the  south  of  the  Eistnah,  bordering  on  Shorapore,  in  fact, 
the  whole  of  the  fertile  tract  situated  between  the  Kistnah  and  Toom- 
buddra  rivers  has,  at  present,  no  adequate  market  for  its  produce.  The 
cultivators  and  merchants  sometimes  send  cotton  to  Sholapore  for  nJe,  as 
it  is  produced  in  large  quantities,  and  some  finds  its  way  to  I>harwar  and 
Belgaum.  But  the  distance  it  has  to  ^o,  and  the  expense  attendant  upon 
the  transit^  render  profit  very  uncertain." 

We  have  already  said  that  the  South-Eastern  extension  line  of 
rail  had  been  opened  last  December  as  far  as  Decksall^  a  distance 
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of  one  hundred  and  seventy-seven  miles  from  Bombay^  and  it  is 
with  great  pleasure  we  are  enabled  to  say,  on  the  authority  of  Mr. 
Berkley,  that  there  is  every  prospect  of  the  line  being  opened  as 
far  as  Sholapore,  before  the  close  of  the  present  year.  We  shall 
soon  then  have  openings  made  through  the  great  cotton-producing 
countries  for  the  cheap  conveyance  of  this  important  staple  to 
Bombay,  and  it  would  appear  that  the  merchants  of  Bombay  see 
the  vast  commerce  that  is  ''  looming "  in  the  distance,  and  are 
n:iaking  timely  preparations  for  its  reception*  At  the  last  meeting 
of  the  Bombay  Mechanics'  Institution,  Mr.  Fleming  said : — 

''  Afl  regards  facilities  for  receiying  and  shipping  produce,  Bombay  is,  at 
this  day,  lifctle  better  off  than  she  was  fifty  years  ago.  There  is  nothing 
doing,  and  no  promise  of  anything  being  soon  done.  In  a  veiy  short  time 
we  shall  have  direct  communication  by  railway  with  Central  India.  Bombay 
will  be  inundated  with  vast  quantities  of  the  bulky  produce  of  the  interior, 
which,  unless  something  be  immediately  commenced,  she  will  not  haye  the 
means  of  exporting.  More  wharfage  space  is  an  urgent  necessity  of  the 
port,  and  unless  this  want  be  provided  in  time,  the  advantages  of  cheap  and 
expeditious  carriage  will  be  nullified  by  the  defective  arrangements  at  the 
port  of  shipment,  Bombay.  The  importance  of  this  matter  can  hardly  be 
OTcrrated,  and  I  trust  that  those  in  power  interested  in  the  prosperity  of 
Bombay  will  not  overlook  it.'* 

To  this  the  Honourable  Mr.  Malet  replied  that  communications 
had  been  received  from  England,  intimating  that  surveys  had  been 
ordered  for  the  construction  of  docks  and  wharfs  for  the  port  of 
Bombay — a  scheme  which,  when  carried  out,  would  give  about  five 
hundred  acres  of  extra  accommodation.  Mr.  Berkley  further  stated 
that  the  question  of  docks  and  wharfs  for  Bombay  had  been  sub- 
mitted for  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Robert  Stephenson,  the  eminent 
engineer.  There  remains  but  one  cotton-producing  province  near 
Bombay  to  notice — namely,  the  province  of  Guzerat.  From  its 
facilities  of  water-carriage  from  the  ports  of  Broach,  Surat,  Gogo, 
Dholera,  and  Tunkaria  Bundur,  it  has  been  asserted  that  the  pro- 
duction of  cotton  has  reached  its  maximum  in  that  province.  The 
average  export  of  Guzerat  for  twelve  or  thirteen  years  is  stated  by 
Mr.  Chapman  to  be  near  sixty  millions  of  pounds  per  annum,  and 
he  is  of  opinion  that  the  total  crop  that  could  be  raised  from  the 
land  available  for  cotton  cultivation  would  be  about  seventy 
millions  of  pounds  *'  in  the  present  state  of  the  cultivation  J*  His 
calculation  is  based  on  a  production  of  one  hundred  and  ten 
pounds  per  acre ;  but  we  have  seen  that  with  irrigation  four  hun- 
dred pounds  per  acre  can  be  obtained,  and  there  seems  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  great  improvements  in  cultivation  would  take 
place,  under  the  superintendence  and  instruction  of  Europeans, 
who  may  settle  in  the  country,  when  the  advantages  it  offers  be- 
come known.  Mr.  Landon  admitted  to  the  Colonization  Com- 
mittee that  he  had  been  successful  as  a  cotton  merchant  and  cottoa 
cleaner,  and  that  there  was  ample  room  for  others  to  follow  in  hia 
steps. 
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It  is  not,  as  we  before  said,  our  intention  to  enter  minutely  into 
the  whole  subject  of  cotton  cultivation,  and  we  shall  conclude  by 
stating  that  the  chief  remaining  cotton-producing  districts  at 
Southern  India  are  Coimbatore,  Tinnevelly,  Cuddapah,  Kumool, 
Tanjore,  Ghintoor,  and  Madura.  The  last  official  accounts  given 
in  1848  by  the  collectors  of  these  districts,  of  the  number  of 
acres  under  cultivation,  are — for  Coimbatore,  79,260;  Tinnevelly, 
91,667;  Cuddapah,  79,942;  Kumool  and  Tanjore,  17,052 ;  those 
of  Guntoor  and  Madura  are  not  given.  The  productive  powers 
of  these  countries  are  stated  to  be  very  great,  and  require  only  an 
improvement  in  the  internal  communications  and  cheap  convey- 
ance to  the  coast  to  develope  them  to  their  full  extent. 

The  next  division  of  our  subject  is  the  Mysore  and  Coorg  dis- 
tricts, and  we  are  indebted  for  our  most  valuable  information 
regarding  these  countries  to  the  evidence  given  by  Colonel  W.  C. 
Onslow,  before  the  Colonization  Committee.  The  Mysore  terri- 
tory does  not  belong  to  the  British  Grovemment,  but  in  conse- 
quence of  the  oppression  and  misgovemment  of  the  Bajah,  which 
had  driven  the  people  into  rebellion,  the  Oovemment  assumed  the 
management  of  the  country,  and  its  affairs  are  conducted  by  « 
British  Commission.  It  is  about  the  size  of  Ireland,  and  contains 
a  population  of  nearly  five  millions.  The  country  is  undulating, 
varying  in  altitude  from  fifteen  hundred  to  eight  thousand  feet, 
the  greater  part  of  it  fertile,  and  the  climate  most  agreeable  and 
healthy,  and  admirably  adapted  to  European  settlers.  In  the 
words  of  Colonel  Onslow,  "  Mysore  and  Coorg  are  the  two  most 
attractive  districts  in  the  Peninsula  of  India.^'  There  are  immense 
tracts  of  forest  and  waste  lands  suitable  for  the  growth  of  coffee, 
sugar,  &c.,  and  there  is  no  difiiculty  in  obtaining  such  lands  at 
easy  rates.  The  mode  of  obtaining  land  is  thus  described  by 
Colonel  Onslow : — 

^  The  tenure  of  coffee  land  maj  be  called  fe^-simple  tenure ;  the  way  in 
which  they  get  a  grant  is  by  making  an  application  to  the  local  functionary 
for  a  certain  piece  of  jungle  land ;  every  wood  and  slope  of  a  hill  has  its 
name  ;  you  apply  for  a  certain  piece  ofjungle  land,  called  b^  such  and  sudb 
a  name,  for  the  purpose  of  planting  coffee  ;  then  an  advertisement  is  pub- 
lished throughout  tne  country  to  ascertain  whether  anj  persons  have  claims 
upon  that  piece  of  land,  and  if  no  claim  is  made  to  it  u  a  month,  I  think  it 
is  put  up  to  auction,  and  the  highest  bidder  gets  it." 

The  only  drawback  to  the  security  of  tenure  is  the  apprehension 
that  some  day  the  management  of  the  country  may  be  restored  to 
the  Rajah,  when,  according  to  Colonel  Onslow,  the  property  of 
Europeans  would  no  longer  be  safe.  We  do  not  think  it  at  all 
likely  that  the  government  of  the  country  will  be  restored  to  the 
Rajan,  and  Colonel  Onslow,  who  has  coffee  plantations  there,  is  of 
the  same  opinion.  In  1882  the  Commission  was  appointed  to 
govern  Mysore,  and  in  1847  the  Rajah  preferred  a  claim  to  be  re* 
instated  in  his  dominions,  but  it  was  rejected.    At  that  time  there 
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were  very  few  Earopean  settlers  in  Mysore^  and  it  does  not  appear 
at  all  probable  that  the  British  Government  would,  at  any  future 
period,  when  settlers  had  become  numerous,  jeopardize  their  pro- 
perty, by  handing  over  the  country  to  a  Rajah  whose  incompetency 
and  mismanagement  were  so  notorious.  In  no  case  would  such  a 
thing  be  done  without  the  most  positive  conditions  being  laid  down 
regarding  the  security  of  the  property  of  British  subjects. 

The  present  government  of  Mysore  by  commission  is  very 
highly  spoken  of  by  Colonel  Onslow,  for  its  liberal  administration, 
and  the  speedy  justice  dealt  out  to  the  inhabitants.  The  Com- 
missioner is  the  Governor  of  the  country,  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  Madras  Government,  and  is  not  hampered  with  the  voluminous 
Madras  regulations,  which,  like  those  of  Bengal  and  the  North- 
West  Provinces,  are  the  curse  of  the  country.  The  Government 
of  Mysore  is  what  is  termed  "  Non  regulation,'^  and,  from  the 
evidence  of  Colonel  Onslow,  we  learn  for  the  first  time  that  th^ 
admirable  non-regulation  government  of  the  Punjab,  which  has 
worked  such  wonders  in  that  country,  and  secured  to  us  the 
affections  of  a  high-spirited  and  turbulent  people,  was  borrowed 
from  Mysore.  The  people  of  Mysore  are  also  described  by 
Colonel  Onslow  as  an  "  independent-minded  people,'*  who  power- 
fully resisted  the  oppression  of  the  BAJah,  but  are  now  prosperous 
and  contented  under  the  "  non-regulation*'  government  of  the 
British  Commission.  We  may  mention  here  that  wherever  the 
*^  non-regulation "  system  of  government  has  been  adopted  it 
has  been  eminently  successful,  and  it  is  matter  of  surprise  and 
deep  regret  that  Lord  Canning  has  lost  the  opportunity  afforded 
to  him  by  the  late  mutiny,  of  introducing  the  same  system  in 
Bengal  and  the  North-West  Provinces.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  arrival  of  Sir  John  Lawrence  in  this  country,  and  his  presence 
in  the  Indian  Council,  may  yet  lead  to  that  salutary  change  being 
adopted  in  those  provinces  which  have  suffered  so  long  from  the 
oppression  and  vexatious  delays  of  the  old  regulations.  Some 
idea  may  be  had  of  the  oppression  of  the  native  Government  of 
Mysore  when  we  state  that  seven  hundred  and  sixty-nine  items  of 
taxation  were  abolished  by  the  British  Commission.  The  follow- 
ing extract  from  General  Sir  Mark  Cubbon's  report  is  curious  and 
instructive : — 

"  No  less  than  seven  hundred  and  sixty-nine  items  of  taxation  have  been 
swept  away,  of  the  generally  vexatious  nature  of  which  an  idea  may  be 
formed  by  the  selection  of  a  few  specimens,  In  certain  places,  and  in  par- 
ticular castes,  taxes  were  levied  on  marriage,  on  taking  a  concubine,  and 
on  incontinency  ;  on  a  female  attaining  puberty ;  on  a  child  bein^  bom ; 
on  its  being  given  a  name,  and  on  its  head  being  shaved ;  on  the  death  of 
a  member  of  the  family,  and  on  the  subsequent  purification  ceremonies. 
Umbrellas  were  taxed,  and  any  one  passing  a  particular  spot  in  Nuggur 
without  keeping  bis  arms  close  to  his  side,  had  to  pay  a  fee  for  swinging 
his  hands.  There  was  one  village  whose  inhabitants  had  to  pay  a  tax 
because  their  ancestors  had  failed  to  find  the  strav  horse  of  an  ancient 
Poligar,    There  was  a  caste  of  Sudras  who  were  mulcted  for  the  privilege 
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of  cutting  off  the  first  joint  of  one  of  their  fingers  in  saerifioe  ;  fees  wen 
leviable  from  Panlanjet  goyemment  contractors  for  permission  to  beg,  and 
taxes  were  demanded  from  indiyiduals  who  occupied  new  houses,  and  lis- 
tened to  the  reading  of  the  New  YearU  Calendar.  Each  of  these  items 
had  its  own  particular  name,  under  which  it  was  formaUy  entered  in  the 
records  of  the  Government  as  among  the' resources  of  the  State,  .  .  . '  A 
legend  current  in  Mysore  assigns  the  palm  of  wisdom  among  monarchs  to 
a  prince  who  invented  three  hundred  and  sixtv-five  taxes,  each  leviable  on 
its  own  particular  day,  so  that  no  twenty-four  hours  could  pass  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  prince's  power  having  been  brought  home  to  each  of  his 
subjects  in  the  most  unmistakable  way. 

But  the  most  remarkable  result  from  the  abolition  of  these 
seven  hundred  and  sixty-nine  taxes  was  the  great  increase  of 
revenue,  which,  in  a  few  years,  was  nearly  doubled — another  proof 
added  to  the  many  we  sdread^  had  of  the  good  policy  of  leaving 
the  people,  as  much  as  possible,  to  freedom  in  their  industrial 
pursuits,  undisturbed  by  petty  taxes  and  vexatious  interferences. 

The  most  profitable  product  of  Mysore,  and  the  one  that  will 
more  especially  engage  the  attention  of  the  British  settler,  is 
coffee.  On  this  subject  the  evidence  of  Colonel  Onslow  is  most 
valuable,  for,  after  being  many  years  in  the  late  East  India  Com- 
pany's service,  and  some  years  a  member  of  the  Mysore  Commis- 
sion, he  left  the  service  and  became  a  coffee-planter.  He  states 
that  the  coffee  grown  on  his  plantation  is  very  fine,  and  that  he 
obtained  a  price  for  it  in  England  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  best 
Mocha,  namely,  93«.  6d.  per  cwt.  The  cost  of  production  is 
\0s.  per  cwt.  on  the  spot,  and  4^.  %d,  per  cwt.  is  the  cost  of 
conveyance  to  Bombay.  It  is  carried  through  the  ghauts  by  very 
bad  roads,  which  are  impassible  at  some  seasons  of  the  year,  to 
Mangalore,  and  as  that  port  is  very  dangerous  for  shipping — and 
during  the  South-West  Monsoon  unapproachable — ^it  is  shipped 
in  patimars  to  Bombay,  and  transhipped  to  Eui*ope  at  an  average 
cost  of  about  £4  a  ton  or  4j.  a  cwt.  Total  cost,  18*.  6d.  per 
cwt.,  landed  in  London.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that 
coffee,  like  tea,  produces  nothing  until  the  third  year,  and  the  tree 
is  not  in  full  bearing  until  the  seventh  year.  Mr.  A.  6.  Fowler, 
who  has  coffee  plantations  in  Coorg  and  the  Neilgherries,  sajrs, 
that  it  cost  him  £16  an  acre  to  clear  forest  land  and  plant  it  with 
coffee,  and  that  the  average  produce  of  his  crop  was  10  cwt.  an 
acre  since  the  estate  came  into  bearing.  If  we  take  the  average 
price  at  90*.,  and  cost  of  production  and  transmission  to  England 
and  other  charges  at  2bs,  per  cwt.,  a  profit  of  £32  10*.  per  acre  will 
be  made — more  than  double  the  cost  of  clearing  the  land.  What 
the  duration  of  the  coffee  tree  may  be  is  not  known  to  the  writer ; 
he  has  visited  the  beautiful  coffee  plantations  of  Caraccas,  and 
from  the  appearance  and  size  of  the  trees  he  inferred  that  they 
were  very  old.  Mr.  Fowler  speaks  of  felling  the  forest  and  clearing 
the  land.  It  may  be  useful  to  him,  and  other  coffee  planters,  to 
know  that  the  coffee  trees  in  Caraccas  are  all  shaded  by  large 
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treesj  and  they  are  considered  so  necessary  by  the  planters  in 
Venezuela  that,  when  not  found  indigenous,  they  are  planted. 

The  most  valuable  product  is  sugar.  Captain  Ouchterlony,  in 
his  evidence  before  the  Committee,  said  : — 

"  The  Mysore  countzj,  including  Coorg,  offers  unquesfcionablj  a  wide  and 
most  inviting  field  for  British  enterprise,  skill,  and  capital^  or  I  should  say 
it  would  offer  inducements  to  investment  were  the  regulations  as  to  tenure 
of  land  modified,  and  were  a  more  popular  element  introduced  into  the 
form  and  system  of  government.  Already  numerous  Europeans  have  set* 
tied  on  susar  and  coffee  estates,  and  extensive  sugar  factories  have  been 
established,  all,  as  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  doing  well ;  but  even  these  ex- 
amples of  success  will,  it  is  to  be  feared,  fail  to  induce  wealthv  capitalists 
to  embark  in  the  extensive  undertakings  so  much  required  to  devefope  the 
resources  of  this  fine  territory,  untU  a  oetter  title  than  is  now  granted  for 
jungle  lands  brought  imder  cultivation  is  conceded,  and  until  immunity 
from  arbitrary  taxation  hereafter  is  secured  to  the  colonist ;  there  is  a 
sugar  work  doing  an  excellent  business  at  Astagram  in  Mysore.  They 
used  to  supply  the  troops  in  the  Neilgherries  with  most  beautiful  refined 
sugar  at  a  cheap  rate.  The  climate  is,  during  eight  or  nine  months  of  the 
year,  very  agreeable  to  a  European,  and  as  the  Neilgherries  lie  within  easy 
distance,  as  well  as  the  Bababouden  and  other  elevated  hill  tracts,  there 
seems  no  reason  why  European  emigrants  should  not  thrive  well  in  these 
regions,  and  maintain  themselves  and  their  families  in  health  and  afflu- 
ence.'' 

Colonel  Onslow,  however,  declared  that  he  was'  peifectly  satis- 
fied with  the  title  to  his  land  which  he  held  from  Government,  and 
all  that  was  required  was  an  assurance  that  the  country  will  not 
be  handed  back  to  the  native  Government.  Again,  there  is  no 
land-tax  on  jungles  brought  into  cultivation.  An  excise  duty  of 
four  annas  a  maund  (sixpence  on  eighty-two  pounds'  weight)  is 
levied  on  coffee,  without  reference  to  its  quality,  and  this 
charge  is  cheerfully  paid  both  by  Europeans  and  natives.  It 
is  better  than  a  land-tax,  for  nothing  is  paid  until  produce  is 
collected.  As  the  coffee  tree  produces  nothing  for  three  years, 
the  advantage  to  the  planter  of  the  tax  on  produce,  instead  of  on 
land,  is  obvious. 

Since  Mysore  has  passed  from  the  native  Government  to  that 
of  the  British,  a  great  fillip,  says  Colonel  Onslow,  was  given  to 
sugar  cultivation.  The  country  is  peculiarly  favourable  to  the 
growth  of  sugar ;  the  whole  of  it  is  undulating,  the  dips  have 
streams  in  them,  and  thousands  of  tanks  are  formed  by  damming 
these  rivers.  Under  all  these  tanks  sugar-cane  is  now  growing  in 
all  directions.  An  English  company  has  been  established  at 
Senngapatam  for  manufacturing  sugar,  and  when  Colonel  Onslow 
left  Mysore,  he  says,  "  it  was  very  flourishing.^' 

The  other  products  of  Mysore  are  very  numerous.  They  are 
cotton,  tobacco,  silk,  fibres  of  various  kinds  from  the  cocoa-nut, 
from  aloes,  from  plaintains,  from  hibiscus,  and  various  other 
plants,  wheat,  rice,  ragi,  betel  nuts,  pepper,  cardamoms,  opium, 
castor-oil  in  great  quantities,  till,  linseed,  and  other  kinds  of 
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vegetable  oils/  coeoa-nuts,  hemp^  flax^  a  great  variety  of  timber^ 
teak^  ebony,  and  sandal-wood.  There  is  a  conaiderable  lerorae 
derived  from  sandaUwood.  Colonel  Onslow  has  realized  as  mnch 
as  ten  thousand  pounds  in  one  season  from  its  sale.  The  firoita 
and  vegetables  are  also  numerous.  It  produces  oranges,  mangoes, 
plantains,  guavas,  custard  apples,  remarkably  fine  limes,  European 
fruits,  as  apples,  strawberries,  peaches,  &c.,  peas,  cabbage,  lettuce, 
remarkably  fine  potatoes,  fine  spinach,  celery,  turnips,  &c.  It  is 
celebrated  for  its  breed  of  cattle,  magnificent  beasts  aa  Colonel 
Onslow  terms  them,  and  used  to  a  great  extent/or  artillery  purposes 
in  the  Madras  Pi'esidency.  They  are  of  a  very  high  breed,  and 
stand  from  fourteen  to  fifteen  hands  high,  although  the  general 
height  is  from  twelve  to  thirteen  hands.  There  is  a  very  large 
farm  belonging  to  Government,  on  which  as  many  as  thiri^ 
thousand  head  of  cattle  have  been  collected  at  one  muster. 
Mysore  also  produces  excellent  wool  from  sheep  of  the  Merino 
breed  introduced  into  the  country  by  Sir  Mark  Cubbon*  The 
following  extract  from  a  report  was  read  to  the  committee  by 
Colonel  Onslow  :— 

'  ^  Sveiy  traveller  from  the  Camatic  is  struck  with  the  appearance  of  the 
Mysore  sheep.  Its  coat  is  of  wool,  not  of  coarse  hair,  and  the  article 
manufBctured  from  it  is  equallv  suj^or.  This  showed  that  the  pastures 
and  climate  of  Mysore  were  well  smted  to  the  growth  of  wool,  and,  with  a 
view  to  improve  it,  Merino  rams  have  for  some  ^time  past  been  anniiaUj 
procured  from  Australia.  This  experiment  also  may  be  said  to  be  in  its 
infancy,  but  the  seven-eighths  bred  rams  are  already  hardly  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  imported  ones,  and  they  have  multiplied  so  much  that 
drafts  have  been  sent  to  several  of  the  Madras  ooUectorates  and  to  the 
Punjab.  A  quantity  of  wool  that  was  sent  home  to  test  the  market  Tslue 
attracted  the  marked  attention  of  the  mercantile  community.  The  prin- 
cipal difficulty  appears  to  be  the  cleansing  the  fleece  from  the  penetrating 
spear  grasses,  with  which  the  pastures  of  Southern  India  abound." 

Some  of  the  wool  from  these  sheep  was  sent  home  to  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Manchester^  where  it  was  very  highly 
thought  of,  and  reported  upon.  Colonel  Onslow  also  sent  home 
some  specimens  of  cotton  to  the  same  Chamber^  who  reported 
very  favourably  of  it,  and  put  upon  it  very  high  prices*  There 
are  also  large  forests  of  gamboge,  a  sample  of  which  was  sent  to 
Dr.  Royle,  who  pronoimced  it  to  be  identical  with  the  gamboge 
of  Siam. 

As  a  means  of  developing  the  resources  of  Southern  India, 
and  increasing  the  revenue,  Colonel  Onslow  strongly  recommends 
works  of  irrigation — ^the  formation  of  canals  and  tanks  by  Eng- 
lish companies.  They  would  also  pay  companies  venr  well.  The 
Northern  Canal,  whicn  cost  about  80,000  rupees,  yields  a  revenue 
of  80,000  rupees  annually.  Colonel  Cotton  says,  that  the  average 
return  on  all  the  new  irrigation  works  in  the  Madraa  Presidency 
for  the  last  fourteen  years,  is  seventy  per  eent.  per  annum.  The 
district  of  Tanjore  has  been  provided  with  the  means  of  irriga** 
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tioD,  And  good  roadi^  and  the  revenue  has  risen  in  conBequence 
from  £800,000  to  £500,000  sterling.  In  the  district  of  Gun- 
toor  such  works  were  neglected,  and  in  one  year,  in  consequence 
of  drought,  a  famine  destroyed  one-half  of  the  population,  and 
caused  a  loss  in  revenue,  for  ten  years,  estimated  at  £800,000. 
Captain  Ouchterlony  speaks  with  equal  confidence  of  the  bene- 
ficial results  of  works  of  irrigation  to  the  revenue,  the  people,  and 
the  companies  that  construct  them. 

In  addition  to  the  want  of  good  internal  communication,  there 
are  no  good  harbours  from  whence  the  produce  of  Mysore  can  be 
shipped.     The  most  convenient  harbours.  Colonel  Onslow  says, 
are  those  of  Mangalore  and  Cuddypore;  but  the  bars  at  their 
entrance  prevent  large  ships  from  entering.     Good  harbours  are 
absolutely  necessary  on  the  western  coast,  for  the  south-west 
monsoon  is  so  terrific  in  its  violence,  that  no  ship  can  live  in  it. 
''Everything,^'  says  Colonel  Onslow,  ''goes  under  shelter.    You 
do  not  see  a  living  thing  upon  the  sea  during  the  monsoon.     It 
is  a  most  dangerous  coast.''     From  the  middle  of  May  to  the 
middle  of  September,  the  whole  coast  is  shut  up ;  but  if  there 
were  good  harbours  of  refuge  at  Mangalore,  Cuddypore,  and 
Cochin,  ships  could  enter  them  at  any  season  of  the  year.   Cochin 
appears  to  be  the  best  harbour,  for  it  has  fourteen  feet  of  water 
on  the  bar,  admitting  vessels  of  600  and  700  tons;  and  Captain 
Ouchterlony  is  of  opinion  that,  with  a  few  simple  works,  the 
water  over  the  bar  could  be  deepened.    The  country,  however, 
in  which  Cochin  is  situated,  belongs  to  the  Rajah  of  Travancore, 
and  we  possess  only  the  piece  of  land  on  which  the  town  is  built. 
This  is  probably  the  reason  why  the  insignificant  and  inconvenient 
harbour  of  Beypore  has  been  selected  as  the  terminus  of  the 
Madras  Railway,  instead  of  Cochin.    Bv  no  possible  means  can 
the  bar  at  Beypore  be  deepened  beyond  nine  feet;  and  as  this 
has  been  reported  by  the  present  consulting  engineer  for  railways, 
it  is  probable  that  the  terminus  of  the  Madras  Railway  may  yet 
be  at  Cochin.    The  line  must  run  through  a  portion  of  the  Kajah 
of  Travancore's  territories ;  but  he  could  be  easily  induced  to  cede 
a  portion  of  territory  for  the  railway.     If  this  be  accomplished, 
the  whole  produce  of  Mysore,  and  the  Neilgherries,  will  be  con- 
veyed to  Cochin^  which  will  become  the  ^reat  port  of  South- 
western India.    At  present  it  is  a  very  rismg  place.     In  184*9, 
the  exports  from  Cochin  amounted  to  £50,000;  while  in  the  year 
ending  Ist  January,  1857,  the  exports  amounted  to  £500,000; 
and  Captain  Ouchterlony  asserts   that  it  possesses  wonderful 
resources  for  the  promotion  of  commerce. 

With  regard  to  the  climate  of  Mysore,  Colonel  Onslow,  in 
reply  to  a  question  put  to  him  by  the  Colonization  Committee, 
said,  "  The  climate  of  Mysore  is  generally,  I  should  say,  favour- 
able to  Europeans,  compared  with  other  parts  of  the  peninsula 
of  Indiat   It  is  comparatively  cool,  and  very  clement;  and  during 
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a  part  of  the  season,  it  is  a  very  delightful  climate.  I  do  not 
know  a  pleasanter  climate  than  that  which  there  is  on  the  hills  in 
the  west  part  of  Mysore.  The  climate  of  Bangalore  (the  capital) 
for  eight  months  of  the  year,  beginning  about  the  middle  of 
June,  is  most  delightful.''  At  Bangalore  there  is  now  a  town 
rising  entirely  of  a  European  character,  peopled  by  pensioners 
from  European  regiments,  and  their  descendants.  In  it  there 
are  chapels,  churches,  and  other  buildings  which  give  it  quite 
an  European  appearance,  and  all  owing  to  the  salubrity  of  the 
climate. 

The  district  of  Coorg  is  situated  to  the  north  of  Mysore,  and 
is  not  so  extensive.  Its  area  is  estimated  at  about  Fourteen  hun- 
dred square  miles,  but  it  has  the  advantage  of  being  British  tern* 
tory.  Mr.  Fowler  corroborates  the  testimony  of  Captain  Qach- 
terlony  as  to  Coorg  offering  a  wide  and  inviting  field  to  British 
enterprise.  There  are  vast  tracts  of  forest  lands  suitable  for 
coffee  cultivation,  and  the  expense  of  clearing  them  is  not  great. 
According  to  Mr.  Fowler  many  Europeans  have  settled  there,  and 
the  whole  country  is  being  taken  up.  Coorg  is  a  wild  and 
mountainous  district,  and  abounds  with  wild  animals.  Elephants, 
tigers,  leopards,  and  bears  are  abundant.  Wild  dogs,  as  large  as 
greyhounds,  are  numerous  and  very  fierce.  They  hunt  their  prey 
in  packs,  and  destroy  even  cattle.  The  bison,  says  Mr.  Thornton, 
attains  the  enormous  height  of  seventeen  hands,  and  the  elk  har- 
bours in  the  secluded  wilds.  Some  fears  have  also  been  enter- 
tained that  the  territory  of  Coorg  would  be  restored  to  its  original 
rulers,  and,  in  reply  to  a  question  on  that  point,  Colonel  Onslow 
said  that ''  at  one  time  it  was  questioned  by  the  Governor-General 
of  India  whether  the  Rajah  of  Coorg  should  not  have  his  country 
restored  to  him ;  the  answer  (I  speak  under  correction)  was  to  this 
effect,  that  a  man  who  wants  to  blow  up  a  magazine  had  better 
walk  into  it  with  a  firebrand  in  his  hand;  that  shows  what  the 
opinion  of  persons  in  authority  was  regarding  the  danger  of  re- 
storing the  country  to  the  Rajah.''  As  before  said,  we  entertain 
no  such,  fears. 

The  last,  and  probably  the  most  interesting,  portion  of  Southern 
India  we  have  to  notice  is  the  district  of  the  Neilgherriet. 
Bounded  on  the  north  by  Mysore,  and  on  the  south  by  the  British 

Province  of  Coimbatore,  it  intersects  the  line  of  railroad  from 
f adras  to  Beypore  or  Cochin,  from  the  east  to  the  west  coast  of 
the  peninsula.  It  is  estimated  that  in  two  years  the  Madras 
Trunk  Railway  will  be  brought  from  Madras  to  the  foot  of  the 
Neilgherries,  and  extended  to  Beypore  or  Cochin,  on  the  west 
coast.  At  present  the  roads  from  the  hills  to  the  western  coast 
are  very  bad,  and  at  some  seasons  impassable.  Mr.  Fowler,  who 
has  coffee  plantations  in  the  Neilgherries,  gave  evidence  before  the 
Colonization  Committee  of  the  extreme  difficulty  of  conveying 
his  produce  to  the  shipping  port*   His  produce  in  1858  amounted 
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to  three  hundred  and  thirty  tons  of  coffee^  .and  of  that  quantity 
only  one-third  had  reached  the  coasts  and  the  remainder  could  not 
be  carried  down  that  season.  It  is  carried  on  bullocks^  and  very 
often  three  weeks  are  consumed  in  a  journey  of  fifty  or  sixty 
miles.  It  must  be  quite  obvious  that  the  difficulty  and  delay 
(sometimes  a  whole  season  lost)  in  conveying  goods  to  the  shipping 
port^  must  act  as  a  severe  check  on  production ;  but  when  the 
railroad  is  completed^  and  the  country  becomes  more  known^  the 
exports  from  the  Neilgherries  will  be  on  a  very  large  scale,  and  of 
a  very  valuable  kind.  Captain  Ouchterlony,  who  surveyed  the 
Neilgherries,  and  resided  many  years  in  the  district^  spoke  of  it  in 
his  evidence  before  the  Committee,  as  follows : — 

''The  most  im|>ortant  and  yaluablo  country  (for  European  resort)  in 
Southern  India  is,  in  all  respects,  the  Neilgherries.  Whether  considered  in 
regard  to  climate,  to  richness  of  soil,  cheapness  and  abundance  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  to  its  position,  political  as  well  as  commercial,  intersected  as  the 
tract  almost  is  by  a  main  line  of  rail  from  the  east  to  the  western  coast  of 
India,  and  brought,  or  shortly  I  hope  to  be  brought,  within  a  few  hours' 
journey  of  a  magnificent  port  and  harbour  (Cochin)  on  the  latter,  it  is  be- 
yond mere  speculation  to  say,  since  experience  of  many  years  warrants  the 
assertion,  that  it  stands  unrivalled  in  the  entire  range  of  Southern  and 
Central  India  in  its  attractions  to  the  capitalist  seeking  a  profitable  inyest- 
ment  of  his  principal,  and  to  the  emigrant  in  search  of  a  soil,  which  he  may 
till  with  his  own  hands  at  the  outset,  and  eventually  by  superintendence, 
maintain  himself  and  his  family  in  comparative  comfort  and  affluence." 

This  officer  wrote  a  very  valuable  statistical  memoir  of  his 
suiTcy  of  the  Neilgherries,  and  we  have  his  authority  for  stating 
that  there  are  two  hundred  thousand  acres  of  land  lying  waste  in 
the  Neilgherries,  suitable  for  coffee,  wheat,  &c.  The  soil,  he  says, 
is,  for  the  most  part,  exceedingly  rich  and  productive,  and  those 
who  have  dedicated  themselves  to  coflFee-planting  have  derived  very 
large  profits  from  it.  It  is  the  finest  coffee,  he  adds,  known  in  the 
London  market,  and  bears  the  name  of  the  Neilgherry  coffee.  In 
spite  of  all  the  expense  and  difficulties  of  transit,  six  hundred 
tons  of  coffee  were  exported  last  year.  Mr.  Fowler  admitted  that 
he  made  a  hundred  per  cent,  by  his  coffee,  and  confessed  that 
British  settlers  going  there,  and  understanding  its  cultivation, 
might  make  as  large  a  profit  as  himself.  The  lands  on  which  he 
had  cultivated  his  coffee  were  formerly  forest  lands,  that  paid  no 
revenue  to  Government,  but  were  tenanted  by  elephants,  tigers, 
and  other  wild  beasts.  In  the  Neilgherries,  however,  some  four 
hundred  vagabonds,  called  Todas,  claim  a  right  to  the  whole  of 
the  lands,  on  the  ground  of  immemorial  occupation.  Their  own 
idea  of  their  history,  says  Captain  Ouchterlony,  is,  that  ''  their 
ancestors  came  from  nowhere.'^  They  were  created  on  these 
mountains,  and  for  ages  no  living  soul  approached  them.  Their 
di*ess  was  made  of  leaves,  and  their  food  the  produce  of  their 
cattle,  and  the  roots  and  fruits  of  the  forest.  In  process  of  time 
some  Kothers  found  their  way  to  the  liills^  and  craved  permission 
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to  cultivate  lands  and  build  huts^  which  was  granted  on  conditioa 
of  their  paying  tribute.  By-and-by  another  tribe,  the  Barghers, 
appeared,  and  asked  the  same  permission,  which  was  granted  on 
similar  terms.  Finally,  they  claimed  tribute  from  the  British  Go- 
vernment, and  Captain  Ouchterlony  says  he  believes  it  true,  *'  that 
the  Government  actually  paid  tnbute  to  this  indolent  and  con- 
temptible tribe/' 

Gk)vemment,  it  is  understood,  continues  to  pay  a  nominal 
quit  rent  to  this  petty  tribe,  who  will  not  work,  and  are  an 
annoyance  to  the  settlers,  and  ''  an  encumbrance  to  the  soil/'  It  is 
absurd.  Captain  Ouchterlony  i*emarks,  that  a  body  of  four  hundred 
people,  nomades  and  idlers,  should  claim  a  title  to  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  acres,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  such  a  right 
will  no  longer  be  recognized  by  Government.  Like  all  those  who 
have  given  their  evidence  before  the  Colonisation  Committee,  Cap- 
tain Ouchterlony  recommends  the  Government  to  sell  the  waste 
lands  in  fee  simple  to  settlers.  Mr.  Fowler  is  of  the  same  opinion, 
and  asserts  that  if  proper  facilities  are  given  to  European  settlers, 
''there  will  be  a  rush  of  European  capital  to  the  Neiigherries  that 
will  be  quite  astonishing." 

In  value  and  importance  to  the  European  settler  in  the  Neii- 
gherries, coffee  must  be  looked  upon  as  the  great  staple  product^ 
but  Captain  Ouchterlony  estimates  that  from  400,000  to  500,000 
quarters  of  wheat  could  be  grown  on  the  waste  lands  of  sufficient 
good  quality  to  be  exported  to  England,  and  leave  a  large  profit  to 
the  growers.  Barley,  oats,  hops,  potatoes,  and  most  European 
vegetables  and  fruits,  are  grown  on  the  different  elevations  of  these 
hills.  In  the  lower  ranges  oranges,  limes,  citrons,  grapes,  &c., 
ripen  well.  The  potatoes  in  particular  are  very  fine,  and  three 
crops  can  be  raised  annually  from  the  same  land. 

An  article  of  great  importance  to  European  settlers  can  be 
manufactured  in  the  Neiigherries,  namely,  beer.  Captain  Ouch- 
terlony established  about  twelve  years  ago  an  experimental 
brewery  in  these  hills,  and  the  beer  produced  was  so  much  liked 
by  the  European  soldiers  that  the  men  of  the  94th  Regiment 
requested  that  the  porter  from  England  might  be  stopped,  and 
that  they  might  have  the  Neilgherry  beer  in  preference.  The 
men  of  the  15th  Hussars  and  5 1st  Regiment  also  highly  approved 
of  it.  The  Earl  of  Gifford,  while  travelling  in  the  Neiigherries, 
tasted  the  beer,  and  pronounced  it  to  be  e(}ual  to  some  of  the  best 
ale  served  in  the  common  hall  at  Chnstchurch.  When  it  is 
considered  that  imported  beer  costs  from  \2s.  to  14«.  per  doien 
of  quart  bottles,  and  that  the  beer  made  in  the  Neiigherries  eoats 
only  tenpence  a  gallon,  the  great  importance  to  a  European 
population  of  being  able  to  produce  it  good,  and  in  large  quan- 
tities, will  be  understood. 

We  now  come  to  the  important  question  of  labour,  as  fears  have 
been  entertained  that  if  a  number  of  plantations  were  opened  by 
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an  influx  of  Earopeau  settlers^  it  would  be  difficult  to  obtain  the 
amount  of  labour  required*  At  present  labour  ia  very  obeap  in 
the  Neilgherriea— about  Ss,  a  month,  but  Captain  Oucbtarlony 
oandidly  itated  bis  opinion  to  the  Committee  that  the  chief  diffi- 
culty newly-arrived  colonists  will  have  to  encounter  is  as  regards 
labour,  "  for  whatever  may  be  the  case  in  Upper  India  he  would 
certainly  say  that  Southern  India  is  decidedly  a  tbinly^pcopled 
country/'  But  he  was  reminded  that  great  numbers  of  labourers 
left  Southern  India  for  Ceylon,  which  would  hardly  be  the  case  if 
they  found  emplovment  at  home,  and  the  only  explanation  be 
could  give  for  this  fact,  that  militated  so  strongly  against  his 
statement,  was  that  the  natives  followed  the  practices  of  their 
forefathers.  ^'  They  are  in  the  habit  of  crossing  the  sea  as  their 
fathers  and  brothers  have  done  before  them/'  Now,  admitting 
generally  that  the  natives  of  India  are  in  the  habit  of  following 
blindly  the  stupid  ways  of  their  forefathers,  we  think  we  can,  in 
this  case,  find  a  better  reason  for  their  emigrating  than  merely  to 
follow  in  the  footsteps  of  their  father's.  In  Ceylon,  which  is  very 
near,  and  very  easy  of  access,  they  are  paid  Ids.  a  month  for  their 
labour,  while  thev  get  only  Sa.  a  month  at  home.  We  repeat 
what  we  said  in  tie  case  of  alleged  deficiency  of  labour  in  Assam, 
that,  since  tea  and  coffee  growing  are  so  profitable,  the  planters 
ought  to  pay  labourers  such  wages  as  would  prevent  them  from 
emigrating.  It  would  be  ridiculous  to  expect  the  Indian  labourer 
to  work  for  8s.  a  month  when  he  can  get  double  the  amount  by 
crossing  the  sea. 

The  climate  of  the  Neilgherries  has  been  pronounced  by  all 
travellers  to  be  one  of  the  finest  and  most  agreeable  in  the  world. 
Captain  Ouchterlony  speaking  of  it  says  :— 

'*  The  climate  of  the  I^eilgherrics  is  most  magnificent ;  in  fact,  you  hare 
half  a  dozen  climates  there.  There  are  four  distinct  English  settlements 
there,  every  one  of  which  has  a  different  climate.  If  a  man  comes  np  with 
a  particular  disease  he  is  sent  to  a  climate  which  is  suitahle  to  him ;  if  a 
man  comes  there  with  a  liver  complaint,  he  is  able  to  get  just  that  sort 
of  climate  which  suits  him,  and  wnich  produces  an  action  on  the  skin. 
It  is  the  greatest  blessing  to  us  that  we  have  this  district  of  the  Neilgher- 
ries— ^it  has  never  been  half  appreciated.'* 

Regarding  the  assertion  that  Europeans  cannot  labour  in  the 
bills  of  Ind»,  Captain  Ouchterlony  observes : — 

"  The  men  we  had  on  the  Neilgherries  (the  74th  Highlanders)  were  fresh 
from  England,  and  we  never  had  a  sick  man  ;  sickness  was  unknown  among 
^ose  men ;   they  were  able  to  drill  at  any  time  of  the  day.     Pieces  of 

farden-ground  were  ^ven  to  them,  and  they  were  the  happiest  set  of  men 
ever  saw.  The  engineer  had  large  working  parties  of  these  men,  and  he 
fave  them  two  shillings  a  dav.  They  became  most  useful  servants  of  the 
tate  as  well  as  trained  soldiers,  and  are  now  building  their  own  bar- 
racks.*' 

We  omitted  to  mention  that  one  of  the  great  drawbacks  to  the 
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future  promise  of  the  Neilgherries  was  stated  to  be  the  scarcity  of 
fuel.  The  plateau  of  these  hills  is  not  densely  wooded^  and  the 
forests  occur  only  in  patches.  In  the  event  of  increased  coloniza* 
tion,  it  was  feared  that  the  want  of  fuel  would  be  severely  felt, 
but  this  apprehension  has  been  removed  by  the  discovery  of  peat, 
which,  appropriately  enough,  was  discovered  by  a  poor  Irish- 
man. It  is  generally  distributed  over  the  entire  range  of  the  hill 
tract,  and  is  so  abundant  that  it  is  sold  at  the  bogside  at  \s.  per 
cartload  of  1000  lbs.,  and  at  about  2s.  6d.  a  ton,  at  the  principal 
settlement,  Ootacaround. 

Of  the  wonderful  results  of  European  colonization  in  India  we 
cannot  give  a  better  idea  to  the  English  reader  than  by  extracting 
the  following  statement  made  by  Captain  Ouchtcrlony  to  the 
Colonization  Committee : — 

"  In  1845  I  discoTered,  in  the  course  of  my  survey  of  the  Neilgherries,  t 
splendid  tract  of  forest  land  in  the  Malabar  district,  which  from  its  ascer- 
tained altitude  by  the  barometer,  from  the  circumstance  of  wild  coffee  grow- 
ing in  abundance  in  all  the  more  open  spots,  as  also  the  nilla  plant,  and 
from  other  indications,  I  judged  to  be  well  adapted  for  coffee  cultivation; 
and  I  reported  to  that  effect  to  the  authorities  at  Madras.  At  the  time  of 
my  survey  the  tract  was  utterly  uninhabited  save  by  a  few  roving  tribes  of 
jungle  men.  Tigers'  footprints  were  traced  round  my  encampment  in  the 
morning ;  dogs  were  carried  off  if  they  strayed  a  few  yards  into  the  jungle, 
and  fires  had  to  be  kept  continually  burning  to  frighten  away  the  elephants 
which  roamed  freely  through  the  forest.  Parties  from  Ceylon  and  else- 
where came  to  visit  the  land  of  promise,  allotments  were  taken,  several 
large  estates  were  opened,  and  the  result  has  been  that,  on  visiting  the  spot 
in  1856, 1  found  a  perfect  colony  where  I  had  left  a  wilderness  ;  the  forest 
cleared  for  miles,  excellent  roads  opened  out  in  all  directions,  extensive 
villages  formed,  with  their  bazars,  and  well-conducted  schools,  and  in- 
habited by  an  apparently  thriving  and  healthy  class  of  men  and  women ; 
shops  established  for  the  sale  of  all  sorts  of  supplies ;  and  so  completely 
had  the  denizens  of  the  forest  been  extirpated,  or  driven  back  into  their 
wilds,  that  one  of  the  European  superintendents  told  me  that  though  he 
had  been  on  the  spot  more  than  a  year,  he  had  not  yet  heard  a  solitary 
trumpet  note  of  an  elephant ;  and  that,  though  sheep  often  strayed  fur 
days  away  into  the  forest  patches,  they  were  ahnost  invariably  recovered, 
tigers  being  now  apparently  unknown. 

What  a  picture  of  a  wilderness,  tenanted  by  roving  tribes  of 
savages  and  ferocious  wild  beasts,  turned  into  a  land  of  peace  and 
plenty — peopled  by  a  race  which  makes  its  civilinng  influences  felt 
wherever  it  settles — is  here  presented  by  Captain  Ouchtcrlony ! 
And  such,  no  doubt,  will  be  the  future  aspect  of  thousands  of 
districts  now  covered  with  dense  forests,  and  peopled  by  use- 
less junglemen  and  wild  beasts,  when  the  attention  of  the 
people  of  this  country  is  fully  awakened  to  the  advantages  held 
out  to  them  in  this,  one  of  the  fairest  portions  of  the  globe — 
and  which,  moreover,  is  now  under  the  direct  control  of  the 
British  Government.  That  "  cold  shade,^'  which  was  formerly 
tlirown  over  British  settlers  in  India  by  the  high  civil  function- 
aries, and  which — as  alleged  by  themselves — discouraged  and 
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greatly  impeded  their  progress,  will  no  longer  cloud  them  with 
its  pernicious  shadow.  The  speech  delivered  by  Lord  Stanley,  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  ou  the  14th  of  February,  also  sets  at  rest 
the  vexed  question  of  land-tenure  in  India : — 

r 

"  There  is  one  class  of  lands,"  said  the  noble  lord,  *'  with  which  the  State 
has  power  to  deal,  and  is  not  hampered  bj  any  arrangements  formerly  ex- 
isting— I  mean  lands  which  are  unoccupied,  and  are  cfaimed  by  the  Indian 
Qorernment.  I  believe  the  House  will  feel  that  it  is  most  important  to 
open  these  lands  to  European  colonization.  The  extent  of  them  is  more 
limited  than  is  generally  supposed ;  but  in  Assam,  in  the  Soonderbunds, 
in  the  Neilgherries,  they  do  exist.  Hitherto  the  custom  of  the  Goyernment 
in  India  has  been  to  give  allotments  of  these  lands  upon  easy  terms  for 
long  periods,  but  those  periods  never  extend  to  perpetuity.  The  great  ob- 
ject of  those  Europeans  who  apply  for  these  lands  we  find  to  be  to  obtain 
the  fee  simple,  in  fact,  to  possess  them  for  ever.  They  are  willing  to  pay  a 
sum  down,  but  they  wish  to  bo  free  from  future  interference  with  their 
rights.  That  subject  was  considered  here,  and  the  desire  was  considered  to 
be  reasonable,  and  if  the  House  will  allow  me  I  will  read  an  extract  from  a 
despatch  which  I  will  lay  upon  the  table,  dated  December  22nd  :— 

^ '  In  such  districts  where  large  tracts  of  unreclaimed  land  are  to  be 
found  absolutely  at  the  disposal  of  the  State,  rules  have  already  been  pro- 
mulgated, under  which  settlers  can  obtain  allotments  on  very  easy  condi- 
tions, and  for  long  terms  of  years  ;  but  in  no  case,  I  apprehend,  extending 
to  a  grant  in  perpetuity.  In  such  cases  I  desire  that  you  will  take  such 
steps  as  may  seem  to  you  expedient  for  the  purpose  of  permitting  grantees 
to  commute  the  annual  payments  stipulated  for  under  the  rules  (after  a 
specified  period  of  rent-free  occupancy}  for  a  fixed  sum  per  acre,  to  be  paid 
on  possession  of  the  grant.  In  all  other  respects,  and  particularly  in  regard 
to  the  conditions  which  provide  for  a  certain  proportion  of  the  land  to  be 
cleared  and  brought  under  cultivation  within  specified  periods,  the  rules 
will  of  course  remain  unaltered.*  " 

No  better  proof  can  be  given  of  the  determination  of  the  British 
Government  to  encourage  British  settlers  in  India  than  the  despatch 
sent  by  Lord  Stanley  to  the  Indian  (rovemment. 

In  conclusion  we  would  not  have  it  supposed  that  we  pretend  to 
have  exhausted  the  subject  of  the  resources  of  India,  or  even  to 
have  gone  into  it  very  deeply.  We  have  merely  taken  a  com- 
prehensive glance,  or  what  may  be  termed  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the 
productive  powers  of  the  leading  districts^  sufficient,  however,  to 
give  the  reader  some  idea  of  their  vastness  and  importance.  That 
a  British  dependency  should  be  able  to  render  us  independent  of 
the  world  in  the  articles  of  tea,  cotton,  coflTee,  and  hemp,  for  all  of 
which  we  have  hitherto  been  indebted  to  foreigners^  must  be  matter 
of  just  congratulation  to  every  lover  of  his  country,  and  that  such 
will  be  the  result,  in  no  very  long  time,  can  hardly  be  questioned. 
The  British  statesmen,  harassed  with  the  present  embarrassed  state 
of  the  finances  of  India,  and  oppressed  with  gloomy  forebodings 
for  the  future,  will  see  in  the  development  of  its  products  a 
dawn  of  hope,  indeed  an  infallible  means  of  providing  for  the 
wants  of  the  Indian  exchequer  without  trenching  on  the  Imperial 
treasury.  On  such  valuable  articles  as  tea  and  coffee  there  would 
be  no  objection  to  an  export  duty.     Planters  pay  a  duty  on  the 
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export  of  indigo^  and  find  no  fault  with  it,  neither  would  the  pro* 
duccr  of  tea  and  coffee,  should  the  exigencies  of  the  State  require 
a  duty  to  be  imposed.  Time,  no  doubt,  is  required  before  these 
products  can  attain  that  magnitude  of  development  which  is  ne- 
cessary  to  make  them  of  material  assistance  to'^the  coffers  of  the 
State,  but  British  energy  and  enterprise,  when  fairly  directed  to 
an  object  which  they  understand,  will  accomplish  great  results  in 
a  wonderfully  short  period,  and  in  the  case  of  India  they  have 
every  reason  to  rely  upon  the  liberal  support  of  the  Home  Go- 
vernment. 


THE   ROYAL  ACADEMY  AND   THE   WATER-COLOUR 
EXHIBITIONS. 

Iff  spite  of  the  vast  number  of  works  in  all  departments  of  art 
which  this  country  annually  produces,  it  may  well  be  doubted, 
after  all,  whether  we  have  yet  any  right  to  be  called  an  artistic 
people.  It  is  true  that  the  advertisement  sheet  of  The  Times  shows 
apparently  a  perfect  plethora  of  musical  and  pictorial  ability.  No 
less  than  eight  or  nine  exhibitions  of  paintings,  and  we  are  afraid 
to  say  how  many  concerts  every  night,  solicit  our  attention,  and 
the  domain  of  art  appears  to  employ  as  large  a  staff  of  cultivators 
as  that  of  literature,  however  little  the  personal  existence  of 
either  may  be  manifested  except  by  the  respective  products  of 
their  professional  activity.  In  many  circles  of  society,  however, 
w^e  should  find  not  only  the  personality  of  the  artist,  but  also  the 
art  itself  practically  ignored.  Some  people  never  open  a  book ; 
some  never  look  at  ft  picture;  some — ^probably  much  fewer — never 
hear  a  bar  of  music  except  from  a  street*band  or  an  organ.  After 
recanting  our  first  impression,  and  adopting  a  second,  to  the  effect 
that  artistic  activity  was  a  factitious  growth  maintained  by  a  few 
wealthy  individuals,  we  should  probably  finish  by  acquiescing  in 
an  intermediate  view.  We  should  see  that,  while  no  nation  could 
properly  be  called  artistic  in  which  only  a  part  of  the  community 
displayed  sesthetic  capabilities,  yet  that  to  call  us  wholly  inartistie 
would  be  equally  erroneous.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  immense 
activity  shown  m  these  matters  presupposes,  on  the  part  of  the 

5i»oducer,  a  large  amount  of  the  artistic  faculty,  and  a  somewhat 
iligent  cultivation  of  it :  yet  it  would,  we  fear,  be  prematttre  to 
conclude  that,  on  the  part  of  the  consumer,  the  love  of  art,  purely 
for  its  own  sake,  was  the  single  actuating  motive.  As  civiliution 
advances,  rude  enjoyments  naturally  give  plaoe  to  more  refined 
on(tB,  and  a  taste  for  the  latter  is  looked  upon  as  one  of  the 
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necessary  ingredients  in  the  character  of  those  who  occupy  a  high 
social  position^  while  the  means  for  its  gratification  come  to  be 
ranked  among  the  things  which  are  to  be  obtained  by  payment^ 
like  any  other  luxury  of  life.  Looking^  on  the  other  hand,  to  what 
we  learn  about  Art  from  history,  we  can  hardly  say'that  we  at  present 
display  the  characteristics  which  have  been  held  to  mark  the  most 
artistic  epochs  in  other  nations.  Literature  often  exerts  its  most 
vital  influence  in  a  rude  and  early  age,  because  the  products  of 
imagination  can  be,  to  a  great  extent,  perfected  in  the  absence  of 
mechanical  appliances,  while  the  products  of  art  require  a  certain 
amount  of  material  aid  for  their  due  realization.  In  a  more 
refined  period  come  the  triumphs  of  the  latter,  especially  of 
painting, — for  music  appears  to  be  governed  more  by  individual 
genius,  to  be  more  the  result  of  a  sort  of  caprice  of  nature,  and 
to  be  more  independent  of  all  political  and  social  influences  than 
any  other  art.  No  one  can  doubt  that  the  ages  of  Pericles  at 
Athens,  and  of  the  Medici  at  Florence,  were  artistic  in  the  truest 
sense  of  the  word.  But  what  do  we  mean  when  we  say  that  they 
were  so  ?  We  mean,  not  only  that  there  were  a  great  many  artists, 
and  that  they  were  well  paid,  but  that,  as  we  have  above  inti- 
mated, the  vohoU  community  took  an  interest  in  their  labours; 
not  merely  a  few  hundreds  or  thousands  of  more  or  less  cultivated 
individuals.  This  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  the  case  at  the  present 
day.  Whatever  may  be  the  reason,  we  do  not  feel  the  same 
enthusiasm  about  a  statue  or  a  painting  which  was  felt  by  the 
fellow-citizens  of  Phidias  or  Cimabue.  All  that  can  be  said  is, 
that  there  is  in  modem  times  a  large  demand  for  works  of  art 
among  a  certain  class.  It  is,  no  doubt,  a  very  large  class;  but 
still  both  buyers  and  admirers  fall  very  far  short  of  the  entire 
people.  We  congratulate  ourselves  on  our  improved  taste,  but  all 
our  progress  in  this  direction  is  only  what  is  to  be  expected  in  a 
large  and  wealthy  country,  where  the  growth  of  refinement  has 
been  long  undisturbed,  and  the  demand  for  objects  of  luxury  and 
comfort  has  exhausted  the  more  peculiarly  mechanical  portions  of 
its  sphere.  Much  of  the  present  cultivation  of  art  must,  we  are 
afraid,  be  regarded  simnly  as  a  development  in  a  particular  direc* 
tion  of  the  commercial  spirit  which  distinguishes  the  age,  and 
which  a  certain  improvement  in  taste  has  determined  to  the  pro- 
duction  of  what  is  beautiful,  rather  than  merely  rich  and  ex- 
pensive, in  ornament.  There  is  so  much  bad  taste  shown 
whenever  people  are  left  to  themselves,  so  contentedly  do  all  who 
have  not  had  their  attention  specially  directed  to  the  subject 
proceed  in  the  old  grooves,  that  we  can  hardly  believe  the  ideas 
which  govern  the  present  Art«movement  to  have  percolated  the 
mass  of  the  people  to  any  effectual  extent.  In  music,  the  most 
vulgar  and  coarse  melodies  are  still  the  most  popular,  and  when 
one  hears  any  new  air  which  strikes  one  with  an  immediate 
feeling  of  repulsion,  it  is  safe  to  predict  that  it  will  be  all  over 
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the  country  in  a  month.  In  the  application  of  art  to  design,  the 
little  progress  that  has  been  made  in  spite  of  the  immense  edu- 
cational machinery  which  has  been  brought  to  bear  on  the  sub- 
ject^ is  still  painfully  evident,  and  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson,  in  his 
treatise  On  Taste' and  Colour,  assures  us  that  even  when  really 
beautiful  designs  are  produced  they  are  not  appreciated  by  pur- 
chasers, and  often  fail  to  reimburse  the  expense  of  their  original 
outlay.  To  come  to  painting,  the  absence  of  real  taste  is  evinced 
by  the  want  of  discrimination  shown  in  criticizing  pictures. 
There  can  be  no  real  reason  why  there  should  be  parties  in  Art, 
and  the  quantity  of  pictures  people  see  every  year,  and  the  mass 
of  criticism  poured  out  upon  them,  ought  to  enable  most  persons 
to  select  some  salient  points  of  merit  or  defect,  and  supply  them 
virith  some  standard  of  judgment  for  a  subsequent  occasion.  But 
if  we  ask  any  average  person  his  opinion  on  these  subjects,  it  will 
be  found  that  he  has  no  real  principles  of  any  kind  to  guide  his 
judgment.  He  is  sure  to  be  always  in  extremes.  On  the  ques- 
tion, for  instance,  of  Pre-Raphaelitism,  he  is  strong  on  one  side  or 
the  other :  he  does  not  seem  to  have  any  idea  that  on  the  one 
hand  there  is  anything  to  find  fault  with,  or,  if  he  happens  to  be 
of  the  opposite  party,  that  there  can  be  anything  to  praise.  It  is 
''excellent,^^  '^  charming,'^ "  perfect,*'  ^Hrue  to  nature,^' — or  ''vile," 
"  miserable,''  "  hard,"  "  unlike  reality," — as  the  case  may  be.  We 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  this  applies  to  the  buyers  of  pictures, 
who,  for  their  own  sakes  and  the  credit  of  their  galleries,  are 
obliged  to  obtain  good  advice  if  they  do  not  possess  good  taste  of 
their  own ;  but  it  certainly  applies  to  the  crowd  who  visit  the  gal- 
leries once  or  twice  and  pass  a  hasty  o£f-hand  judgment  on  what 
they  see  there.  But  these  people  constitute  the  public;  and  it  is 
their  impassibility,  and  want  of  insight  and  thought,  which  leads 
us  to  believe  that  the  Art-movement  is  to  a  great  extent  a 
phenomenon  of  the  surface  and  not  of  the  substance.  The  kind 
of  persons  we  mean  have  the  same  stereotyped  remark  for  each 
class  of  pictures.  They  said  exactly  the  same  of  Mr.  Millais's 
Order  of  Release  that  they  say  of  his  Spring  and  Vale  of  Rest, 
and  they  will  say  the  same  of  whatever  he  paints,  whether  he 
should  in  future  years  imitate  the  aerial  brilliancy  of  Turner,  or 
cloud  his  canvas  with  the  dusky  shadows  of  Rembrandt. 

If  it  be  at  all  true,  as  we  have  asserted,  that  pictures  are  pro- 
duced rather  in  obedience  to  the  demand  for  a  higher  order  of 
luxurious  ornament  than  to  a  true  taste  which  really  enjoys  their 
artistic  merits,  they  will  of  course  follow  the  fluctuations  of  trade 
and  fashion  like  any  other  class  of  objects,  and  painters  will  rather 
endeavour  to  hit  what  they  conceive  to  be  the  prevailing  mode,  in 
the  hope  of  attracting  purchasers  while  it  lasts,  than  follow  out 
what  they  may  conscientiously  believe  to  be  the  true  development 
of  their  art,  irrespective  of  the  popularity  they  may  gain  or  lose 
by  so  doing.  There  will  be  dull  seasons  and  lively  seasons ;  some- 
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times  the  market  will  be  glutted  with  a  particular  article^  to  be 
followed  by  a  reaction,  and  an  adoption  of  a  new  line ;  sometimes 
so  decided  a  bias  towards  one  kind  of  pictures  that  there  is 
nothing  to  do  but  to  follow  the  tide  and  make  the  most  of  it  while 
it  lasts. 

We  seem  just  now  to  be  in  a  transition  period^  which  may^  perhaps, 
account  for  the  mediocrity  which  by  universal  consent  characterizes 
the  present  Royal  Academy  Exhibition.  A  heresy  in  art,  as  it 
was  called  upon  its  first  appearance,  has  now  fairly  conquered  a 
large  measure  of  popular  favour,  and  Pre-Raphaelitism  is  an  accom- 
plished fact,  in  which  the  class  of  persons  we  have  alluded  to 
acquiesce,  as  being  the  fashion,  without  giving  up  their  protest 
against  it,  and  without  attempting  to  observe  the  subtler  features 
of  its  progress.  For  the  last  two  years  it  has  been  so  popular 
with  a  large  portion  of  the  public,  that  those  who  always  follow 
the  stream  have  found  it  safe  to  praise  it,  and  the  efifect  of  this 
popularity  is  seen  in  the  extent  to  which  its  practice  has  become 
recognized  and  adopted  on  the  walls  of  the  Academy.  It  is  im- 
possible to  look  round  them  without  seeing  how  many  painters 
have  '^  flavoured^'  their  pictures,  so  to  spes^,  with  this  element, 
just  as  some  speakers  interweave  a  little  bit  of  Scripture  with  their 
orations  when  appealing  to  a  sympathetic  audience.  There  are  a 
vast  number  of  pictures  of  no  mark  whatever  in  any  other  re- 
spect,  but  which  are  useful  in  showing  the  fluctuations  of  opinion 
on  these  subjects.  In  most  of  these  cases  it  seems  to  have  been 
thought  sufficient  to  place  a  good  deal  of  brilliant  colour  on  the 
faces  and  dresses  of  the  figures,  and  to  insert  some  accessories 
studied  with  painful  minuteness  and  without  any  subordination  to 
the  main  incident  or  group— as  if  simply  for  the  purpose  of  show- 
ing fidelity  to  nature  at  the  expense  of  all  other  qualities.  Other 
painters  who  have  set  their  faces  steadily  against  Pre-Raphaelitism 
from  the  first,  and  disdain  to  learn  anything  from  it,  go  doggedly 
on  in  their  own  path,  with  possibly  a  slight  increase  of  classicality 
and  conventionalism.  Only  a  few  have  had  the  sense  to  take  what 
was  best  in  the  practice  of  the  new  school,  without  sacrificing  the 
breadth  and  harmony  which  was  the  more  exclusive  aim  of  an 
earlier  generation.  Without  attempting  to  classify  the  pictures  on 
the  basis  of  these  views — which  would  seem  like  begging  the 
question  in  favour  of  our  own  conclusions, — we  will  go  through 
some  of  the  more  remarkable  figure-subjects,  landscapes,  and 
portraits,  noticing  such  as  in  any  way  illustrate  what  has  been 
said. 

Though  the  critics  of  our  newspaper  contemporaries  are,  in 
accordance  with  usual  custom,  exempt  from  remark  in  our  pages, 
there  is  no  reason  for  treating  with  the  same  ceremony  the  two  in- 
dependent publications  which  treat  of  the  exhibitions.  One  of  these 
is  Mr.  Ruskin^s  brochure,  which  it  seems  we  are  now  to  expect  as 
a  matter  of  course  early  in  May.    This  year  he  has  less  that  will 
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startle,  and  also  less  that  will  chann  and  instruct.  He  has  modi- 
fied his  tone  in  all  respects,  and  though  he  could  hardly  write  fifty 
pages  without  giving  us  something  worth  reading,  the  pamphlet  as 
a  whole  makes  less  impression  than  usual.  The  other  work  is 
the  Royal  Academy  Review,  which  appeared  for  the  first  time  last 
year.  We  were  induced  to  look  at  it  this  year  by  having  observed 
in  No.  I.  some  sensible  remarks  upon  one  or  two  pictures  which 
had  rather  escaped  the  notice  of  the  critics  in  general.  But  we 
have  not  liked  this  author,  whoever  he  may  be,'*'  so  well  upon 
the  present  occasion.  He  is  pert,  flippant,  and  offensive,  and 
though  his  view  of  the  delinquencies  of  the  Academy  may  be  a 
true  one,  the  manner  in  which  he  expresses  himself  will  certainly 
enlist  most  of  his  readers  on  the  side  of  the  accused.  His  style 
is  vulgar  to  the  last  degree,  and  his  alternate  doses  of  low  slang 
and  tawdry  sentiment  are  quite  intolerable.  We  shall  be  sorry  if 
he  becomes  an  authority,  though  we  cannot  conceal  from  ourselves 
that  the  calibre  of  his  criticism  is  just  of  a  kind  to  give  the  multi* 
tude  confidence  in  their  crudest  judgments,  and  teach  them  to 
run  down  everything  which  does  not  appeal  to  conventional  aym* 
thies. 

Most  visitors  to  the  Gallery  will  turn  first  to  Mr.  Millais's  three 
pictures,  which  ai*e  as  conspicuous  as  any  he  has  ever  painted. 
This  is  the  only  epithet  it  is  iustifiable  to  apply,  for,  while  missing 
many  of  the  excellences  which  have  hitherto  distinguished  his 
works,  he  has  not  atoned  for  this  deficiency  by  judgment  in  the 
choice  of  his  subjects  or  by  the  interest  with  which  he  has  invested 
them.  The  Vale  of  Rest  (15)  represents  the  churchyard  of  a 
convent  at  sunset ;  a  nun  is  digging  a  grave,  while  another  sits  near 
half  watching  her.  Mr.  Ruskin,  and  we  believe  the  public  generally, 
have  assumed  that  the  nun  at  work  is  digging  the  grave  for  herself; 
the  author  of  the  Royal  Academy  Review  tells  us,  that  it  is  for 
the  other,  whom  he  imagines  to  be  at  the  point  of  death.  This  is 
most  extraordinaiy  criticism.  There  is  nothing  like  death  about 
either  figure :  in  fact,  both  appear  in  rather  rude  health,  and  the 
harsh  contrast  of  their  black  dresses  and  white  caps  gives  an  ad- 
ditional coarseness  to  their  appearance.  Nor  can  we  imagine  that 
even  in  the  most  ascetic  convent,  a  nun  at  the  point  of  death  would 
be  found  dressed  and  sitting  on  the  grass  in  the  cemetery  while  the 
dew  was  falling,  however  edifying  might  be  the  spectacle  she  went 
there  to  witness.  The  whole  picture  is  powerful,  but  refiulsive, 
and  the  Protestant  interpretation  which  Mr.  Ruskin  has  given  to 
it,  suggesting  that  the  painter  intends  to  remind  us  of  the  useftil 
and  happy  career  these  nuns  might  have  enjoyed,  in  contrast  with 
the  ''  set  gray  life  and  apathetic  end''  to  which  they  are  destined^ 

*  «  The  Oounoil  of  Four/'  we  beli«ve,  ii  tha  nam  de  sdwtm  of  Mr.  Wall- 
bridge  LuDn,  iho  author  of  a  Bmart  little  book  called  A  bame  at  JDtfinitwm, 
whicn  gentlemen  who  cultivate  small- talk  as  a  science  found,  we  believe, 
exceedmgly  useM  to  them  in  cramming  for  wataring-plaoe  tea-paitian. 
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— ^was  probably,  never  dreamed  of  by  tbe  painter,  whose  object 
seeniB  to  have  been,  simply,  to  prodace  an  impression,  without 
caring  whether  it  was  one  which  a  spectator  would  be  the  better  for 
experiencing.     Qrim  strength  and  power  are  its  characteristics^  but 
we  feel  painfully  that  to  these  almost  everything  else  is  sacrificed. 
The  landscape  is  inferior  in  beauty,  and  not  superior  in  solemnity^  to 
that  of  the  Sir  Itumbras,  and  though  the  confused  texture  of  the 
foliage  and  ivy,  seen  by  eyes  which  the  bright  sky  is  dazzling,  is 
worthy  of  all  praise,  there  was  no  necessity  for  the  grass  being 
painted  in  so  slovenly  a  manner ;  it  is  hardly  made  out  at  all. 
Many  persons,  we  believe,  have  gone  into  raptures  with  the  mould 
which  has  just  been  turned  out  of  the  grave.     It  is  painted,  as  it 
seems  to  us,  very  ill  indeed,  having  nothing  of  the  cmmbled  look 
of  freshly-turned  mould,  and  resembling  nothing  so  much  as  those 
agglutinated  masses  of  last  year's  French  plums  which  appear  in 
the  windows  of  cheap  and  nasty  groceries.    The  large  salmon- 
coloured  clottd  near  the  horiaon  is  possibly  true  to  nature^  but 
elouds  assume  so  many  beautiful  forms,  that  it  is  needless  to  paint 
them  in  a  manner  which  irresistibly  provokes  a  reference  to  Ham- 
let's simile.   We  have  heard  the  number  of  horizontal  lines  in  the 
picture — the  wall,  the  grass  step,  and  the  convent  buildings,  ob- 
jected to,  but  we  do  not  see  how  these  could  have  been  dispensed 
with  without  destroying  such  verisimilitude  and  impressiveness  as 
the  scene  possesses. — In  Spring  (398),  we  have  a  number  of  young 
girls  in  an  orchard,  making  a  least  with  milk  or  some  other  in- 
nocent dainty.      Here  the  first  thing  that  strikes  us  is  the  awk- 
ward manner  in  which  all  the  figures  seem  to  have  gravitated 
towards  the  bottom  of  the  picture,  like  currants  in  a  batter-pud- 
ding.    They  seem  as  if  a  shake  given  to  the  picture  would 
cause  them  to  fall  out  of  it.    They  are  all  arranged  along  a 
sort  of  dwarf- wall; — a  very  unlikely  bit  of  masonry,  which  crosses 
the  picture  with  an  unpleasant  horizontal  line;  and  roost  of  them 
are  watching  one  in  the  centre  who  is  pouring  something  out  of  a 
jug.   Two  of  the  faces  are  mere  repetitions  of  each  other,  and  their 
mouths,  which  seem  studiously  ugly,  form  a  sort  of  family  feature 
running  through  the  group.      The  best  face  is  that  of  the  girl  on 
the  right  in  a  yellow  dress — she  has  the  cool  insouciant  stare  which 
one  often  sees,  and  a  vividness  of  expression  which  is  not  excelled 
in  any  picture  in  the  Academy.    En  revanekey  her  frock  is  painted 
in  the  most  haphazard  way,  and  her  body^  from  the  neck  down- 
wards, has  less  life  and  substance  in  it  than  that  of  a  bran-stuffed 
doll.     In  the  girl's  face  in  the  centre  there  is  more  beauty  than 
Mr.  Millais  usually  gives  us,  but  it  is  not  of  a  pleasant  kind,  and 
altogether  we  do  not  think  the  group  of  damsels  a  preppssessinsr 
or  amiable  one. '  They  look  miss-ish  and  self-absorbed,  and  would 
probably  treat  with  impertinence  any  old  lady,  however  benevolent, 
who  chanced  to  venture  among  them.     The  glaring  look  of  the 
picture  is  increased  by  the  apple-blossoms,  which  are  dispropor- 
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tionately  large  as  regards  the  figares,  and  arc  not  so  very  well 
painted,  considering  the  time  which  they  are  said  to  have  occapied. 
Nor,  because  apple-blossoms  look  bright  and  gay  as  one  glances  at 
them  in  passing,  and  are  associated  in  our  minds  with  freshness 
and  abundance,  are  we  therefore  to  fill  half  a  picture  with  them. 
We  question  whether  any  one  would  like  a  perpetual  mass  of 
apple-blossoms  continually  before  his  window,  and  would  not  long 
for  a  little  gap  to  let  in  something  beyond.  If  so,  Mr.  Millais's 
transfer  of  them  to  canvas  would  in  time  become  rather  a  bore 
to  any  one  condemned  to  live  with  it  on  his  wall. — The  first  Love 
of  James  I.  of  Scotland  (482)  has  little  to  offend,  but  also  little  to 
please.  It  is  a  girl  in  a  blue  dress,  holding  up  a  flower  to  a  window, 
and  looking  round  with  an  anxious  air  as  if  afraid  of  being  caught. 
That  is  well  enough,  but  the  action  is  spiritless,  and  the  figure, 
from  the  waist  downwards,  much  too  long.  The  face,  which  would 
probably  have  blushed  under  the  circumstances,  has  simply  two 
splashes  of  red  upon  the  cheeks,  giving  it  a  rouged,  hectic  appear- 
ance. We  cannot  congratulate  Mr.  Millais  upon  his  efforts  this 
year.  He  has  covered  a  great  deal  of  canvas,  but  has  abandoned 
his  minute  and  careful  manner  of  finishing  without  giving  us  any- 
thing in  the  way  of  depth  or  breadth  to  make  up  for  its  absence. 
We  hear  that  his  two  large  pictures  are  priced  at  £1000  each,  and 
that  he  has  refused  jEBOO  for  one  of  them.  Time  will  show 
whether  this  self-confidence  is  well  or  ill  founded. 

The  failure  which  has  been  made  by  the  head  of  this  school  is 
not  compensated  by  the  success  of  any  of  the  inferior  brethren. 
Of  these,  Mr.  A.  Hughes  and  Mr.  Windus  will  probably  be  the 
first  to  catch  the  eye.  It  would  be  very  easy  to  "chaff"  these 
gentlemen,  for  there  is  a  great  deal  in  their  pictures  which  is  open 
to  ridicule,  and  there  is  a  perverseness  about  their  style  which  is 
likely  to  provoke  the  irritated  spectator  to  vent  his  spleen  in  the 
readiest  manner.  But  we  do  not  think  that  this  kind  of  criticism 
— ^which  may  be  heard  ad  nauseam  by  any  one  who  chooses  to 
pause  for  ten  minutes  before  either  of  their  works — would  be  likely 
to  do  any  real  good.  It  would  imply  a  want  of  sympathy  suffi- 
cient to  justify  them  in  saying  that  they  had  been  censured  with- 
out being  properly  understood,  and  that  the  critic  wished  to  veil 
his  want  of  refinement  by  an  affectation  of  contempt.  We  had 
much  rather  honestly  try  to  comprehend  them,  and  see  what  good 
thev  really  possess,  and  how  far  they  have  reached  the  mark  at 
which  they  aim.  The  respective  painters  of  April  Love  and  of 
Burd  Helen  have  a  right,  certainly,  to  this  amount  of  indulgence, 
though  we  fear  they  will  profit  but  little  by  it  on  the  present  occa- 
sion. Mr.  Hughes's  How  should  Sweetness  ever  have  been  known  to 
him  that  never  tasted  Bitterness  (524)  is  at  variance  with  its  motto, 
which  would  appear  to  imply  that  the  love  portrayed,  after  having 
been  long  delayed,  has  at  length  reached  its  period  of  fruition. 
This,  we  believe,  is  not  really  the  case;  the  feeling  intended  to  be 
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conveyed  is  that,  in  spite  of  all  wishes  and  efforts  to  the  contrary, 
the  love  is  still  an  unsuccessful  one,  and  likely  to  remain  hope- 
less. But,  in  truth,  it  is  a  picture  to  which  many  meanings  may  be 
affixed,  for  it  by  no  means  tells  its  own  story.  Much  the  same 
remarks  apply  to  the  King's  Orchard  (609),  in  which  Mr.  Huf^hes 
has  taken  some  lines  from  Browning,  and  developed  their  meaning 
after  his  own  fashion.  Mr.  Browning  is  not  remarkable  for  clear- 
ness, and  when  he  is  interpreted  by  Mr.  Hughes  the  result  is 
something  like  Heraclitus  expounded  by  Hegel.  The  passage  is, 
*'  And  songs  tell  how  many  a  page  pined  for  the  grace  of  one  so 
far  above  his  power  of  doing  good  to,  as  a  queen.  ^  She  never 
could  be  wronged ;  be  poor,^  he  sighed,  '  for  him  to  help  her ! '  '* 
The  notion  which  this  naturally  suggests  is  one  something  like 
the  feeling  which  Burke  expresses  on  the  subject  of  Marie  An- 
toinette— *'I  thought  a  thousand  swords  would  have  leapt  from 
their  scabbards  to  avenge  even  a  look  that  threatened  her  with 
insult  P'  but  Mr.  Hughes  gives  us  nothing  in  any  way  corre- 
sponding to  this.  He  shows  us  an  orchard,  in  the  background  of 
which  a  lady  is  walking.  In  the  foreground,  two  children  are 
playing,  one  of  whom  has  on  his  shoulders  the  fleur-de-lys,  which 
marks  him  as  a  member  of  the  household.  No  doubt  mere  chil- 
dren might  be  pages ;  but  then  mere  children  would  not  have  the 
ideas  described  in  the  words  of  Browning,  which  belong  to  the 
period  of  imaginative  youth,  or  dawning  manhood.  There  is  some- 
thing morbid  in  wrinkling  the  faces  of  these  children  with  the 
cares  that  belong  to  a  maturer  age.  The  colouring  is  brilliant,  but 
crude;  the  flesh-tints  are  like  those  of  new-born  infants,  and  the 
effect  is  altogether  much  too  glaring.  The  redeeming  point  is 
the  apple-blossoms,  which  are  delicately  painted,  and  in  better 
proportion  than  those  of  Mr.  Millais. 

We  have  also  tried  to  understand  Mr.  Windus's  Too  Late  (900), 
but  with  a  result  as  unsatisfactory  as  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Hughes. 
In  this  case,  too,  with  singular  perversity,  the  epigraph  from  Ten- 
nyson contradicts  what,  we  are  informed,  is  the  real  meaning  of 
the  picture.     The  lines  are — 


" If  it  were  thine  error,  or  thy  crime, 

I  care  no  longer,  being  all  unblest ; 
TVed  whom  thou  wilt,  but  I  am  sick  of  time. 
And  I  desire  to  rest.*' 

This,  we  imagine,  was  originally  intended  as  spoken  by  a  man  to 
a  woman  on  whom  he  had  fruitlessly  bestowed  his  love,  and  who 
had  wasted  his  life  without  rewarding  him  in  the  end.  Mr.  Win- 
dus  appears  to  have  reversed  it  in  his  application.  A  male  and 
two  female  figures  are  standing  in  a  field ;  the  former  has  his  arms 
raised  to  hide  his  eyes ;  one  of  the  ladies  looks  miserable  and  in 
ill-health,  while  a  little  girl  looks  up  in  the  face  of  the  man, 
wondering^  like  the  spectator^  what  it  all  means.    The  lines  from 
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Tennyson  would  have  seemed  to  imply  that  be  had  been  onoe 
rejected  by  one  or  other  of  the  ladiei,  and  that  nowj  when  ahe  has 
relented  in  his  favour,  he  rejects  her  in  his  turn.  It  really  means, 
we  understand,  that  he  has  been  the  seducer  of  one  of  theoij  and, 
we  conclude,  she  is  now  giving  him  contemptuous  leave  to  marry 
the  other.  Whatever  may  be  the  meaning,  it  certainly  is  very 
indistinctly  brought  out.  A  picture  of  this  class  is  worth  nothing 
if  it  needs  so  much  comment.  We  do  not  mean  that  it  should 
carry  its  whole  meaning  on  the  surface,  and  be  legible  at  a  glance, 
so  as  to  leave  no  mystery  to  reward  a  closer  acquaintance.  Bat 
the  broad  features  of  the  story  should  be  patent  to  ordinaiy  obser- 
vers,  or  they  certainly  will  have  no  inducement  to  try  and  decipher 
the  rest.  The  colouring  of  this  picture  does  not  make  up  for  its 
faults  in  treatment.  It  is  unpleasant  in  tone,  from  the  predomi- 
nance  of  a  sickly  green,  which  culminates  in  the  face  of  the  de- 
serted lady;  and  the  over-lengthiness  of  the  bwer  limbs,  which 
seems  part  of  the  Pre-Raphaelite  creed,  adds  to  the  awkward  effect 
of  the  whole. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  feel  a  certain  kindness  towards  painters 
of  this  school,  however  much  we  may  object  to  particular  works. 
They  are  totally  free  from  vulgarity,  and  they  show  an  unquestion- 
able amount  of  refined  and  poetic  sensibility,  with  a  disposition, 
in  general,  to  conscientious  labour,  which  is  worthy  of  hign  praise. 
But  they  have  a  great  deal  to  learn,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  tbst 
their  immediate  friends  are  great  obstacles  in  the  way  of  their 
learning  it.  We  are  much  more  inchned  to  quarrel  with  the 
clique  of  amateurs  and  partial  critics  who  cluster  round  these 
painters,  than  with  the  painters  themselves.  There  is  a  class  of 
esoteric  persons  who  never  seem  to  have  breathed  the  fresh  air  of 
the  world  at  large,  and  who  habitually  live  in  a  sort  of  hot-bed  of 
sentimentalism,  which  shuts  them  up  from  all  real  sympathy  with 
the  common  emotions  of  humanity,  and  the  healthy  atmosphere 
of  common-sense  opinion.  These  people  require  a  vast  deal  of 
rough  usage  before  they  can  be  made  to  understand  that  there  can 
be  any  salvation  out  of  their  peculiar  circle ;  and  even  then  they 
retain  a  secret  belief  that  their  own  perverse  affectations  and  ex- 
ceptional modes  of  thought  are  the  true  thing  after  all,  and  that 
they  have  ignobly  "faded  into  the  light  of  common  day"  in 
abandoning  them.  They  find  everything  commonplace  which  the 
general  nm  of  critics  admire,  and  swoon  with  rapture  over  every- 
thing which  is  far-fetched  and  singular  in  poetry  or  art.  Their 
gushing  effeminacy  of  taste  takes  to  its  heart  of  hearts  the  most 
unintelligible  passages  of  Browning,  the  weakest  parts  of  Maui, 
and  the  worst  pictures  of  painters  like  those  we  have  been  cri- 
ticizing; and  they  do  all  in  their  power  to  keep  the  latter  in  a 
vicious  groove  of  thought  and  practice,  and  to  console  them  by 
the  unhealthy  admiration  of  a  narrow  coi6rie  for  the  loss  of  credit 
which  they  sustain  in  the  estinuition  of  general  artistic  dndes. 
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Nothing  like  manliness  of  sentiment  or  execution  can  ever  flourish 
80  long  as  this  influence  continues  to  be  exercised. 

Over  the  remainder  of  the  Pre-Raphaelite  pictures  we  must  pass 
somewhat  more  briefly.  Mr.  Holiday^s  Burgess  of  Calais  (480) 
would  not^  perhaps^  have  been  painted^  had  not  Mr.  Millais's 
Huguenot  preceded  it.  The  feeling  is  of  the  same  class,  but  the 
situation  is  less  strong ;  for  while  the  Huguenot  could  escape,  if 
he  chose  to  take  the  ignoble  path  open  to  him,  and  thus  felt  a 
conflict  of  motives,  the  Burgess  evidently  must  go,  whether  he 
likes  it  or  not,  and  thus  the  simple  feeling  of  sorrow  at  separation 
is  the  only  one  for  which  there  is  scope.  The  picture,  though  it 
has  much  merit,  is  spoiled  by  the  unnecessary  ugliness  of  both 
the  figures. 

Back  from  Marston  Moor  (930),  by  Mr.  Wallis,  does  not  fulfil 
the  promise  of  the  Death  of  Chaiterton.  It  is  overdone  in  its 
tones  of  colour,  and  the  people  who  have  been  sitting  still  look 
as  much  flushed  with  exercise  as  the  one  who  is  riding  on  his 
purple  steed.  The  story  might  have  been  better  told,  had  greater 
attention  been  paid  to  the  accessories ;  those  which  the  picture  at 
present  has  contribute  nothing  to  it.  In  Mr.  Emmerson^s  Game- 
keeper's  Daughter  (268),  we  have  a  pretty  and  well-painted  land- 
scape ;  the  distance  is  minute  and  well  made  out,  without  loss  of 
aerial  efi^ect :  it  is  altogether  one  of  the  most  pleasing  pictures*  of 
its  class  in  the  Exhibition.  Mr.  Madot's  group  (269),  He  took 
me  by  the  wrist,  &c.,  has  the  same  fault  of  overheated  colour 
which  we  have  noticed  in  Mr.  Wallis.  The  subject  is  ill-chosen, 
and  the  action  exaggerated.  The  best  picture  of  this  class  is 
Mr.  E.  Crowe,  Jun.^s  Milton  visiting  Galileo,  which  is  a  good  sub- 
ject fairly  treated,  though  the  faces  are  not  painted  so  well  as  the 
draperies.  The  latter  are  very  successful,  and  there  is  nothing  to 
object  to  but  the  litter  on  the  floor,  which  seems  to  have  been 
introduced  simply  to  show  how  well  the  artist  could  represent  it. 
It  answers  no  purpose  to  commensurate  with  the  labour  it  must 
have  cost,  and  only  serves  to  distract  the  eye  from  more  important 
objects. 

We  turn  to  painters  of  a  more  ''conventional"  kind,  who,  if 
they  do  not  paint  so  well  as  the  Pre-Raphaelites  do  when  at 
their  best,  do  not  fall  so  low  as  they  do  when  at  their  worst.  In 
Mr.  Egg's  Night  before  Naseby,  we  have  good  honest  intention 
and  careful  painting ;  but  somehow  the  picture  fails  to  produce 
much  impression.  Mr.  Buskin's  remark,  to  the  effect  that  it  is 
no  more  than  any  of  us  could  have  imagined,  without  Mr.  Egg's 
assistance,  is  probably  the  explanation  of  this  disappointment. 
It  is  difficult  to  say  what  is  wanting,  but  we  think  a  little  more 
secular  interest  would  not  have  been  out  of  place.  We  see  only 
the  Saint,  and  not  the  General.  W^e  may  be  sure  that  a  man  like 
Cromwell,  pray  as  he  might,  would  prepare  for  a  great  battle  hj 
other  means  besides  prayer;  there  would  be  some  evidence  of  his 
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*'  keeping  his  powder  dry/'  as  well  as  of  his  spiritual  exercises. 
Here  the  tent  is  half  open,  and  Cromwell  kneels  near  the  opening, 
in  a  position  where  he  would  certainly  be  *'  seen  of  men/'  were 
any  moving  about,  with  his  open  Bible  resting  on  the  hilt  of  his 
sword  on  a  table  before  him.  The  scene  is  such  as  Mr.  Kean 
might  contrive  on  the  stage — faint  lamplight  within  the  tent,  and 
a  moon  outside,  gleaming  over  the  encamped  field.  The  latter 
luminary  is  enormously  large  to  be  so  high  in  the  sky,  and  is  cat 
disagreeably  by  the  bole  of  a  tree.  Croraweirs  face  is  so  deeply 
shaded,  that  little  of  its  expression  can  be  discerned. 

In  Mr.  Pickersgill's  Warrior  Poets  of  the  South  of  Europe  con- 
tending in  Song  (82),  we  have,  perhaps,  more  splendid  and  har- 
monious colouring  than  in  any  picture  in  the  rooms,  but  the 
subject  is  not  treated  with  much  vigour.  The  "  poet "  is  too 
much,  and  the  ''warrior''  too  little,  evident  in  the  figures.  The 
background  is  rather  heavy  and  sombre,  and  seems  to  crowd  the 
group,  which  a  little  more  light  and  air  would  have  made  more 
effective.  Still  it  is  a  pleasant  picture  to  look  at,  and  one  which 
it  would  be  more  agreeable  to  live  with  than  many  of  greater 
power.  Of  Mr.  Ward's  Marie  Antoinette  listening  to  the  Act  of 
Accusation  (125),  there  is  little  to  be  said,  because  the  subject  is 
of  so  simple  a  character,  that  no  artist  of  Mr.  Ward's  caUbre 
could  go  very  far  wrong  in  his  treatment  of  it.  It  is  an  impres- 
sive picture,  but  there  is  less  to  arrest  the  attention  than  is  usually 
the  case  in  works  by  this  hand.  Its  technical  merits  are  equal  to 
those  of  any  of  his  former  works,  but  perhaps  more  might  have 
been  made  of  the  standing  figure,  who  is  too  impassive  for  the 
situation.  Fouquier  Tinvillc,  who,  like  many  of  the  officials  of 
the  period,  performed  his  horrible  task  with  enthusiasm,  would 
probably  have  glanced  over  the  top  of  his  paper  to  see  bow  the 
victim  bore  it.  Mr.  Maclise's  The  Poet  to  his  Wife  (105)  ap- 
pears to  us  one  of  the  woret  pictures  he  ever  painted.  The 
''  wife  "  is  pretty,  but  her  face  has  little  expression,  and  is  a  mere 
repetition  of  the  "Rosalind"  in  the  Wrestling  Scene  of  two  years 
since.  Her  figure,  too,  seems  out  of  drawing  in  the  region  of  the 
waist.  The  "  poet"  himself  is  as  unpoetical  a  personage  as  could 
be  found  in  the  three  kingdoms.  He  is  simply  a  chuckle-headed 
youth  with  a  stupid  chubby  smock-face^  which  would  be  suitable 
enough  to  a  young  butcher,  but  has  not  a  spark  of  intellect  about 
it.  The  prevailing  tone  of  the  picture  is  a  cold  dirty  green. 
Mr.  Egg  has  scarcely  done  justice  to  himself  in  the  small  size  of  his 
Madame  de  Maintenon  and  Scarron  (166),  which  is  well  painted, 
well  invented,  and  altogether  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  pictures 
of  its  class.  To  the  same  class  belongs  Mr.  W.  M.  Egley's 
Eichelieu  and  Anne  of  Austria  (263),  which,  as  far  as  colouring 
and  composition  are  concerned,  is  altogether  excellent.  The 
dresses  are  gorgeously  and  minutely  painted,  without,  however, 
interfering  with  the  general  effect.     The  artist  has  exactly  caught 
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the  cbaracter  of  the  Duchesse  de  Chevreuse^  and  his  presentment 
of  her  will  recommend  itself  to  most  of  those  who  have  studied 
her  history.  Anne  of  Austria  is  good^  though  not  superlatively 
so,  but  Richelieu  himself  is  hardly  up  to  the  mark.  The  different 
expressions  of  determination  to  succeed,  of  wounded  dignity,  of 
consciousness  of  being  duped^  &c.,  which  would  have  striven  for 
mastery  in  the  wily  minister's  face,  are  inadequately  given ;  the 
predominant  look,  did  we  not  know  the  subject,  we  should  judge 
to  be  one  of  physical  pain.  Cordelia  receiving  Intelligence  of 
Lear^$  Illireatment  by  her  Sisters  (193)  is  elaborate,  but  heavy 
and  commonplace,  Cordelia  herself  has  a  very  modern  appear- 
ance, and  the  attempt  to  give  expressiveness  to  the  features  by  the 
two  enormous  tears  is  clumsy.  Mr.  Cope  has  industriously  tried 
to  set  down  all  that  he  finds  in  his  text,  but  he  has  failed  to  seize 
the  cardinal  point  of  the  scene,  which  seems  to  us  to  lie  in  the 
last  two  lines ;  "  then  away  she  started  to  deal  with  grief  alone,^' 
which  concentrates  the  feeling  to  a  point,  and  implies  all  the 
conflict  which  has  gone  before. 

There  are  a  number  of  pictures  dealing  with  common  or  do- 
mestic life,  which  may  be  classed  under  the  head  of  genre — some 
ideal  or  inventive,  some  simply  transcripts  of  actual  fact,  some 
partaking  of  both.  Among  the  former  group  we  may  place 
Mr.  F.  Stone's  two  pictures,  A  Little  Too  Late  (662),  and  Friend- 
ship endangered  (2.54).  In  the  former,  a  French  peasant  girl  is 
washing  clothes  in  a  tub  at  a  door;  just  within  is  the  accepted 
lover;  without,  is  the  one  who  is  "late.'^  The  failure  of  his 
hopes  is  symbolized  by  the  breaking  bubbles  on  the  soapsuds. 
The  picture  is  not  pleasing,  for  neither  of  the  figures  excites  any 
sympathy.  The  girl  herself  simply  looks  "bothered;''  the  ac- 
cepted lover  has  an  imbecile  grin  on  his  face,  and  the  rejected  one 
an  equally  stupid  look  of  entreaty :  he  presses  his  cap,  not  on  his 
heart,  but  on  his  stomach.  In  the  other  picture,  a  girl  is  seated 
with  a  letter  in  her  hand;  her  friend  stands  holding  the  envelope. 
The  sitting  figure  is  a  more  interesting-looking  person  than  most 
of  Mr.  Stone's  young  ladies,  and  is  so  much  better  painted  as  to 
both  face  and  dress  than  the  other,  that  it  is  difficult  to  suppose 
that  both  are  from  the  same  hand.  It  is,  of  course,  obvious  that 
the  writer  of  the  letter  is  of  the  other  sex,  and  that  he  is  claimed 
by  both ;  what  the  details  of  the  matter  may  be  is  less  evident. 
An  ungallant  spectator  might  imagine  that  the  lady  on  the  left 
was  being  cross-examined  by  her  friend,  and  was  meditating  what 
fib  she  should  tell  to  account  for  her  correspondence.  A  more 
charitable  solution  is,  that  she  is  thinking  how  to  manage  the 
disclosure  so  as  to  give  the  least  pain ;  or^  thirdly,  that  neither  of 
them  quite  know  what  the  gentleman's  real  intentions  are.  There 
is^  to  our  thinking,  more  freshness  and  interest,  though  lesH. 
technical  skill,  in  Miss  Stone's  Silent  Pleading  (456),  where  a 
gentleman  interposes  to  protect  a  vagrant,  with  his  half-starved 
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child,  from  beiog  taken  up  by  a  too  iealoua  policeman.  The  jNMf 
of  the  figures  is  a  little  inartistic,  but  the  whole  picture  is  one 
of  great  promise,  and  the  group  of  the  Yagrant  and  his  child  is 
well  painted  and  full  of  feeling.  Mr.  Solomon's  Fox  and  Grc^ 
(293)  belongs  to  the  class  of  semi*hiatorical  gewre ;  it  is  brilliant 
in  colour^  but  the  languid  dandy,  who  is  professing  disdain,  may 
well  turn  away  from  the  rouged  and  battered  creatures  before 
him  without  suffering  under  the  imputation  that  they  are  '^  sour/' 
Mr.  Rankley's  Farewell  Sermon  (271)  would  be  a  nice  picture, 
but  for  the  extreme  effeminacy  of  the  clergyman.  He  is  just  the 
sort  of  model  parson  whom  ladies  love  to  describe  in  their  noveb; 
and  we  have  no  doubt^  before  he  was  married  to  that  very  inte- 
resting wife  who  is  reclining  on  his  shoulder^  looking  at  the 
church  they  are  to  leave  to-morrow,  he  had  basketsful  of  alippen 
sent  to  him  by  the  Miss  G^tshingtom  of  his  congregation.  But 
we  don't  care  to  see  these  gentlemen  in  pictures ;  we  have  quite 
enough  of  them  in  real  life. 

In  the  class  which  may  be  described  as  imaginative  yenre, 
we  have  one  very  remarkable  picture.  Dogberry* s  Charge  to  the 
Watch  (427)  is  the  best  work  Mr.  Marks  has  yet  produc^ed.  It 
is,  indeed,  open  to  the  general  objection  to  which  all  pictures  of 
an  illustrative  character  are  liable — that  of  presupposing  a  know- 
ledge of  the  book  to  which  they  refer,  and  thus  making  one  work 
of  art  dependent  upon  another.  On  this  point  we  will  take  the 
opportunity  of  saying  a  few  words.  When  will  painters  learn 
that  it  is  their  business  to  invent  as  well  as  compose,  and  that  in 
taking  a  subject  which  has  been  conceived  by  a  poet  or  a  novelist, 
they  are,  to  that  extent,  lowering  the  dignity  of  their  art  ?  Are 
we,  then,  it  will  be  said,  to  have  no  more  Shakespeare  subjects, — 
no  more  ''Don  Quixotes''  and  "  Vicars  of  Wakefield"  on  canvas? 
We  reply  at  once,  that  we  should  jDre/i?r  original  subjects,  for  they 
positively  add  to  the  creations  which  our  imagination  stores  up, 
instead  of  merely  amplifying  it.  To  borrow  an  illustration  from 
an  odd  source — metaphysics — a  picture,  the  subject  of  which  is 
wholly  invented  by  the  painter,  is  like  a  "  synthetical  judgment," 
because  it  gives  us  an  idea  which  we  did  not  possess  before :  a 
picture  suggested  by  a  literary  composition  is  like  an  ''  analytical 
judgment,"  which  merely  analyses  or  developes  the  notion  already 
present  to  the  mind.  When  Mr.  Tennyson  first  published  his 
Day-Dream,  it  was  said  (see  Quarterly  Review,  1842)  that  the 
description  of  the  Sleeping  Beauty  was  taken  from  Mr.  Maclise's 
well-known  picture.  If  this  was  so,  we  should  think  the  leas  of 
the  poet  for  it.  When  the  reverse  takes  place,  why  do  we  not 
think  the  less  of  the  painter  ?  There  are,  of  course,  man^  pic« 
tures  which  we  admire  on  technical  grounds — ^for  quaUties  of 
^style,  manipulation,  composition,  colouring,  &c.,  which,  so  far, 
place  them  in  the  first  rank;  but  no  one  will  contend  that  the 
power  of  arranging  a  dramatic  group  according  to  the  best  rolesf 
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and  of  executing  it  in  other  particulars  in  a  way  to  aatiafy  the 
most  exigeani  apectatori  is  to  he  compared  in  any  degree  to  the 
power  which,  in  the  first  instance,  conceived  the  dramatic  group 
itself.  The  one  is  the  power  of  the  original  poet — the  maker; 
the  other  is  the  power  of  the  illustrator,  who  is  meritorious  in  so 
far  as  he  sympathizes  with  and  adequately  interprets  the  mind  of 
the  original  author,  and  in  so  far  as  he  shows  original  genius  in 
points  which  his  author  has  omitted  to  fill  up ;  but  who,  on  the 
whole,  is  simply  analogous  to  the  actor  who  interprets  the  same 
author  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  yet  never,  after  all,  ranks  as 
nwre  than  an  interpreter.  Hence,  in  judging  of  pictures,  we 
should,  supposing  technical  merits  to  be  equal,  place  such  a  work 
as  Mulready's  Choosing  the  Wedding  Gown  above  one  like  Leslie's 
Sancho  and  the  Duchess,  because  Mulready  is  indebted  to  nothing 
but  his  own  observation,  while  Leslie  was  indebted  to  the  observa- 
tion of  Cervantes,  It  is  their  adherence,  for  the  most  part,  to  the 
former  class  of  subjects,  which  constitutes  the  great  merit  of  the 
Pre-Raphaelite  school,  and  which  has,  unconsciously,  a  good  deal 
to  do  with  the  interest  taken  in  them.  They  have  their  own  way 
with  their  subject,  and  have  no  prepossessions  to  contend  with. 
When  Mr.  Cope  paints  Cordelia, — ^why,  we  all  have  our  own  idea 
of  Cordelia,  and  it  perhaps  does  not  coincide  with  Mr,  Cope's, 
and  he  suffers  in  our  estimation  to  that  extent :  when  Mr.  Millais 
introduces  us  to  a  Huguenot  refusing,  even  at  the  entreaty  of.  his 
mistress,  to  save  his  life  by  concealing  his  religion,  we  feel  that 
the  sentiment  is  noble  and  the  situation  pathetic ;  but  if  it  had 
happened  to  have  occurred  in  one  of  Scott's  novels,  and  the 
painter  had  called  his  figures  by  the  names  of  the  hero  and 
neroine,  we  should  have  judged  him  by  the  standard  which  the 
novelist  had  already  supphed.  ^'  We  always  fancied  her  as  quite 
a  different  person''— "that  is  not  our  idea,"  &c.,  &c.  All  this 
kind  of  damaging  and  really  tm-pertinent  criticism  is  avoided  by 
those  who  will  take  the  troubk  to  be  their  own  poets  and 
novelists. 

We  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  the  picture  which  has  suggested 
these  observations  is  of  a  kind  to  suffer  by  the  sort  of  criticism 
we  have  described.  It  would  have  been  obviously  impossible 
in  a  painting  to  put  us  in  possession  of  the  whole  Dogberry-and- 
Verges  nature — ^the  essence  of  beadledom — which  Shakespeare 
has  disclosed  to  us;  and  Mr.  Marks  has  done  the  next  best  thing 
in  entering  entirely  into  the  humour  of  the  scene  and  reproducing 
it  in  a  way  which  is  thoroughly  genial  and  characteristic,  without 
being  in  the  least  stagey.  Notoing  can  be  better  than  the  face 
and  attitude  of  Dogberry;  it  is  the  very  incarnation  of  absurdity; 
and  much  thought  is  shown  in  the  conception  of  the  bystanders, 
in  whom  a  respect  for  constituted  authority  is  ludicrously  at  issue 
with  their  common  sense,  which  affixes  the  right  value  to  what 
they  are  hearing.    The  women  look  exactly  as  if  they  were  saying 
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— ^what  women  generally  say  in  such  cases — ''Well,  I  suppose  it's 
all  proper,  but  it's  very  odd;  "  and  the  countenance  of  the  man  on 
the  right,  who  is  having  his  neckcloth  tied  (evidently  a  Van  Cut- 
sum  and  a  Pauline  of  the  period),  is  of  a  fatuous  self-complacency 
rarely  surpassed.  The  details  of  the  picture  are  in  generu 
effective  and  well  imagined,  but  the  stonework  is  scarcely  well 
enough  painted,  and  the  hair  of  Verges  amounts  to  caricature. 
Mr.  Marks  is  the  Robson  of  the  Academy,  and  we  do  not  doubt 
that  he  is  destined  to  achieve  much  higher,  and  let  us  hope 
entirely  original,  triumphs. 

We  have  ffenre  of  the  ideal  contemporary  sort  in  Mr.  Faed's 
Sunday  in  the  Backwoods  (310),  which  is  not  so  interesting  a 
picture  as  some  others  we  have  seen  from  the  same  hand.  It  is 
well  composed,  well  painted,  and  in  the  qualities  of  texture  and 
solidity  it  is  equal  to  anything  Mr.  Faed  has  produced,  but  we  see 
nothing  in  it  which  would  not  have  been  there  had  the  picture 
been  called  ''a  Sunday  in  the  Highlands."  There  is  altogether 
less  thought  and  study  than  Mr.  Faed  has  shown  on  some  other 
occasions.  Genre  of  the  commonest  class  appears  in  Mr.  Barrett's 
Gretna  Green  (490),  which  is  stupid  and  vulgar ; — in  Mr.  Hicks's 
Dividend  Day  at  the  Bank  (519),  which  is  a  laborious  effort  to 
represent  ''all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men''  with  some  technical 
skill,  but  with  little  insight  or  humour; — ^in  Mr.  Claxton's 
Churches  (1019),  and  Mr.  Rossiter's  Brighton  and  Back  for  3«.  6^. 
(378), — neither  of  which  rise  above  the  level  of  Burlington-arcade 
caricature;  and  in  Mr.  Smallfield's  Children's  Party  (3008), 
which  is  not  quite  good  enough  for  Punch's  Almanack.  A  certain 
number  of  pictures  of  this  class  are  produced  every  year,  and  it  is 
possible  that  the  painters  of  them  may  require  to  be  told  why  it 
is  that  they  cannot  be  called  successful.  They  appear  to  us  to 
hold  an  exactly  analogous  place  to  the  descriptions  which  occur  in 
many  of  the  third-rate  novels  of  the  day.  Realism  has  its  aberia* 
tions  in  both  departments;  and  one  of  these  is,  the  supposition 
that  because  certain  things  are  said  and  done,  that  therefore  the 
description  of  them  will  make  a  scene  which  shall  be  worth 
reading.  We  constantly  meet  with  books  which  are  altogether 
made  up  of  such  scenes.  We  read  on  and  on,  and  feel  that 
something  is  wanting.  We  do  not  raise  the  old  cry  "  how  absurd 
and  untrue  to  nature,"  because  the  reverse  is  obviously  the  case; 
and,  if  true  to  nature,  what  more,  it  may  be  said,  do  we  want  f 
The  answer  seems  to  be  that,  however  true  it  may  be,  we  knew  it 
all  before ;  that  nothing  more  is  given  us  than  the  mere  superficial 
aspect  of  human  life,  with  undeniable  correctness  certainly,  but 
not  in  a  way  which  acquaints  us  with  a  single  new  fact  about  it. 
What  is  it  that  makes  the  difference  between  Shakespeare's  con- 
stables and  the  "  Charley  "  of  a  sporting  novel  ?  Or,  we  might 
go  into  a  "  slap-bang,"  and  take  down  in  short-hand  the  conver- 
sation of  the  attorneys'  clerks  whom  we  found  there;  would  that 
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be  an  adequate  receipt  for  the  concoction  of  a  Gvppy  ?  In  the  one 
case  we  have  mere  fact,  in  the  other  we  have  humour  and  the 
essence  of  character.  What  we  mean  is^  that  at  the  present  day, 
in  literature  especially,  mere  fact  is  made  to  do  duty  for  humour 
and  character.  Because  Dickens  and  Thackeray  have  described 
the  world  as  it  is,  therefore,  it  is  assumed,  everything  which  is^ 
will,  by  its  mere  description,  make  the  author  a  member  of  the 
same  school.  Hence  an  immense  mass  of  fiction  which  passes 
muster  because  it  has  no  salient  point  of  absurdity  to  lay  hold  of, 
but  which  is  really  as  Uttle  worth  reading  as  the  veriest  Minerva- 
press  monstrosities  ever  published.  In  Art,  the  pictures  we  have 
•  mentioned  are  an  exemplification  of  the  same  spirit.  Mr.  Bos- 
Biter's  is  a  type  of  them.  No  doubt  if  we  go  in  an  excursion 
train,  we  shall  probably  see  a  woman  with  a  basket  and  a  baby,  a 
man  who  has  forgotten  his  coat,  a  smart  apprentice,  and  a  dress- 
maker reading- the  Family  Herald;  but  if  we  are  not  shown  more 
than  this,  we  have  nothing  to  thank  the  painter  for;  for  if  we  use 
our  eyes  we  know  that  we  can  see  as  much  as,  or  more  than  he 
does. 

Without  going  so  far  back,  or  so  high  as  Hogarth,  take,  as  a 
contrast  to  such  works,  Mr,  Solomon's  Not  Guilty  (557)j  where  a 
host  of  minute  observations,  which  would  escape  a  casual  spectator 
is  amassed  and  made  to  converge  to  the  one  predominant  feeling. 
The  group  is  capitally  composed,  but  we  did  not  gather  from  the 
former  picture  that  the  wife  was  present,  as  she  now  appears  to 
be.  In  our  recollection,  the  figures  do  not  seem  altogether  identi- 
fied, as  one  would  expect  to  be  the  case  if,  as  is  said,  the  picture 
was  painted  to  order  for  the  former  purchaser.  Mr.  Solomon  has 
a  trick  of  breaking  up  the  drapery  of  his  figures  into  a  multitude 
of  wrinkles  and  creases  which  rather  cuts  up  the  picture  :  in  other 
respects,  the  execution  is  admirable.  Another  companion  picture — 
Mr.  O'Neill's  Home  Again  (400),  appears  scarcely  so  popular  as 
Eastward  Ho,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  us  to  fall  snort  of  its  pre- 
decessor. It  would,  perhaps,  have  made  a  better  pendant  if  the 
vessel  had  been  placed  on  the  ^if-hand  of  the  picture,  instead  of 
so  closely  following  the  arrangement  of  the  other.  With  this 
exception  the  composition  is  excellent,  and  the  stories  told  by  the 
different  groups  quite  as  graphic  and  pathetic  as  on  the  former 
occasion.  The  face  of  the  soldier  descending  the  ladder,  and 
looking  intently  into  that  of  the  dark-haired  woman  just  below, 
we  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  noticed.  It  is  not  quite  obvious, 
but  he  is  possibly  eager  to  know  if  the  first  line  of  *^  Wapping  old 
Stairs ''  is  still  applicable  to  the  rather  equivocal-looking  personage 
who  has  come  to  meet  him.  We  are  not  able  to  classify  or  criti- 
cise Mr.  Huntington's  Doubtful  Note  (365),  for  we  really  do  not 
understand  it.  Is  the  lady  sitting  at  the  counter  a  mere  fiU-up, 
or  is  she  a  confederate  of  the  Alfred-Jingle  looking  personage 
behind  ?     Miss  Osborne,  who  had  last  year  a  picture  of  conside- 
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rabble  size  and  remarkable  merit  {Early  Struffglee),  now  only 
appears  in  Ibugh  and  Tender  (481)^  which  is  unambitious,  but 
quite  good  in  its  way.  The  unconscious  jollity  of  the  child  and 
the  affection  of  the  rough  father  are  capitally  given.  Of  Mr. 
Hook's  three  pictures,  Luff!  Boy  (869)  is  very  good,  but  not  quite 
so  good  as  it  might  have  been.  The  child,  who  is  the  point  of 
interest,  is  scarcely  prominent  enough,  and  one's  attention  is 
attracted  to  the  manly  and  beautiful  figure  of  the  youth,  who  is 
certainly  worthy  of  all  Mr.  Ruskin's  rapture  about  him.  The 
uniform  ruddy  orange  colour  of  the  figures  and  the  deep  blue  of 
the  sea  perhaps  make  rather  too  hot  a  contrast.  The  Slapper 
Ashore  (493)  is  a  picture  of  the  same  kind,  rather  less  interest- 
ing, and  also  less  open  to  criticism.  The  Cornish  Oift  (439) — a 
boy  in  one  boat  offering  a  girl  in  the  neit  boat  a  live  lobster — 
shows  rough  humour,  and  the  lobster  is  painted  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  Coventry  Street. 

French  Peasants  findina  their  stolen  Child  (634),  by  Mr.  P. 
H.  Calderon,  is  a  good  subject,  but  a  little  too  crowded  in  treat- 
ment.    The  disconcertment  of  the  "proprietors'*  and  the  utter 
indifference  to  their  anger  on  the  part  of  the  legitimate  owner, 
and  her  complete  absorption  in  the  child — quite  perplexed  as  to 
what  has  befallen  it — show  breadth  as  well  as  delicacy  of  concep- 
tion.    Mr.  Burgess's   Castilian  Almsgiving  (469)  is  pleasant  to 
look  at  and  solidly  painted,  but  the  subject  is  not  very  exciting. 
Critics  do  not  in  general  seem  to  be  over  well  satisfied  with  Mr. 
Phillip's  Huff  (63).      Certainly  the  dresses  are  the  part  best 
painted,  and  we  doubt  whether  the  most  P.R.  of  the  P.R.B.  could 
excel  them.     Still,  the  faces  are  what  would  be  considered  exceed* 
ingly  effective  in  any  other  picture,  and  the  mixture  of  pride  and 
regret  on  the  lady's  is  in  a  pictorial  sense  quite  as  satisfactory  as 
it  would  be  to  the  cavalier  in  the  distance  if  he  could  see  it.    The 
only  other  pictures  we  need  notice  before  passing  to  the  landscapes 
are  those  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Thomas  and  Mr.  O.  H.  Thomas— 4wo 
gentlemen  whom  the  Times  in  its  critique  "  rolled  into  one."   The 
former  gives  us  a  Savonarola  (479)  declining  the  ordeal  by  fire. 
The  point  is  not  the  one  in  the  martyr's  life  which  is  best  suited 
for  a  picture,  and  the  result  is  that  we  have  merely  two  monks 
walking  in  a  cloister  apparently  in  very  quiet  conversation.     One 
would  not  gather  the  nature  of  it  from  their  looks.    The  toioe  of 
Savonarola  is  not  very  striking.    Mr.  Thomas  could  have  found 
a  much  more  characteristic  and  real  one  in  Harford's  lAfe  of 
Michael  Angeh.    The  whole  tone  of  the  painting  is  smoothly 
effeminate,  and  wanting  in  the  sternness  which  ought  to  cha- 
racterize the  subject.     Mr.  O.  H.  Thomas's  Review  in  the  Champ 
de  Mars  (478)  is,  perhaps,  the  best  picture  of  its  class  we  have 
ever  seen.    The  only  work  which  can  dispute  its  pre-eminence  is 
the  one  by  the  same  painter  last  year,  of  the  DtstrUmtwn  of  the 
Crimean  Medals  .-^whtve  the  grey  morning  mist  was  brought 
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into  admirable  contrast  with  the  soldiers'  red  coats.  Few  scenes 
are  so  pretty  as  a  review;  but  few  make  such  monotonous  and 
unimpressive  pictures,  because  the  flashing  of  the  steel  and  the 
movement  of  bodies  of  men  cannot  be  represented,  and  the  mass 
of  red  generally  overpowers  every  other  colour.  In  his  present 
picture  Mr.  Thomas  nas  overcome  the  same  difficulty  with  equal 
success.  The  red  is  toned  down  by  clouds  of  dust — which  were 
really  there— and  some  novelty  is  given  to  the  subject  by  including 
in  it  a  part  of  the  elevated  balcony  with  its  columns,  draperies, 
and  ladies'  dresses,  from  which  the  view  is  supposed  to  be  taken. 
Altogether,  the  thing  seems  to  be  done  as  well  as  it  can  be  done. 
Among  pictures  which  cannot  be  classed  in  any  of  the  foregoing 
sections  we  may  place  Mr.  Herbert's  Mary  Magdalen  (165),  which 
is  a  noble  and  impressive  picture ;  superior,  we  think,  to  anything 
which  Mr.  Herbert  has  produced  for  some  years.  There  is  a 
livid  tone  about  it  which  certainly  is  not  natural,  but  which  may 
be  subdued  by  contrast  with  other  figures  in  the  large  picture  of 
which  it  is  to  form  part.  It  is  one  of  the  very  few  pictures  in 
the  Academy  which  have  anything  really  religious  about  them. 
Sir  Edwin  Landseer's  four  pictures  are,  on  the  whole,  a  great  dis- 
appointment. The  best  is  Doubtful  Crumbs  (138),  but  it  wants 
finish ;  the  dog's  hair  is  not  half  painted,  and  the  bone  is  wanting 
in  solidity.  Of  "A  Kind  Star''  (426),  the  less  said  the  better. 
The  Stag  in  the  Water  (176)  is  good,  as  a  stag,  but  the  water  has 
rather  leas  resemblance  to  that  element  than  stage  canvas.  The 
Prize  Calf  (203)  is  only  of  average  merit. 

In  the  department  of  Landscapes  and  Aachitbcturx,  the 
names  of  Lee,  Linnell,  the  Stanfields,  and  Roberts,  claim  by  pre- 
scriptive right,  our  first  attention.  Not  that  we  have  much  to  say 
about  them,  for  on  the  productions  of  these  gentlemen — with  the 
exception  of  the  younger  Stanfield— criticism  has  exhausted  itself 
long  ago.  Mr.  Lee's  Coast  of  Cornwall  (70)  is  more  remarkable 
for  its  rocks  than  its  sea  j  the  latter  looks  hurried  and  careless,  the 
former  are  carefully  painted,  but  the  colour  looks  unlikely,  espe- 
cially as  it  is  precisely  the  pale  sandy  tint  which  appears  in  both  of 
his  other  pictures.  Both  the  Avenue  at  Youlstone  (321),  and  My 
Cottage  near  the  Brook  (270),  which  are  otherwise  good,  suffer 
from  the  predominance  of  this  tone,  which  is  antipathetic  to  either 
richness  or  warmth.  In  his  Santa  Maria  delta  SaltUe  (160),  Mr. 
Boberts  gives  us  ''  a  Roberts,''  and  nothing  more.  The  ground- 
work of  dusty  brown,  made  out  into  architecture,  by  ruling  it 
with  a  number  of  perspective  lines,  does  but  scant  justice  to  the 
beautiful  marble  fa9ade,  which  may  be  seen  any  day  to  reflect  more 
splendour  than  Mr.  Roberts  has  chosen  to  give  it.  In  his  Church 
of  St.  Mark  (420)  the  building  is  made  much  too  lofty  and  spacious, 
and  the  colouring  is  not  brilliant  enough.  Mr.  Stanfield's  Maltese 
Xebec,  ^c,  withlschia  in  the  Distance  (287),  baa  all  his  usuil  merit. 
His  Brodick  Castle  (469)  is  a  fine  aubjeot,  and  aomewbat  ^  a 
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relief  after  a  long  series  of  his  tumbling  seas^  but  he  does  not  seem 
to  have  taken  to  it  with  much  enthusiasm^  and  the  building  itself 
would  have  been  improved  by  a  less  sketchy  treatment.  Mr. 
G.  Stanfield's  Chillon  (663)  is  good  in  all  respects^  but  the  colour 
of  the  walls  strikes  us  as  too  red  to  be  perfectly  correct.  There 
is  so  great  a  family  likeness  in  the  Linnell  pictures,  that  they  are 
usually  undistinguishable  except  by  a  reference  to  the  catalogue. 
We  are  glad  that  he^  or  they,  have  left  off  painting  such  pictures 
as  the  Disobedient  Prophet,  where  an  unmistakable  English  land- 
scape was  boldly  made  to  do  duty  for  a  Syrian  prospect^  with  calm 
disregard  of  all  historic  probability ;  and  that  they  now  call  their 
pictures  simply  what  they  are,  "  Harvests "  or  "  Autumns/'  as 
the  case  may  be.  Their  works  this  year  are  remarkably  good, 
especially  The  Thunder  Shower  (494),  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Linnell: 
observe  the  gust  of  wind  in  the  trees.  In  the  Harvest  (661), 
by  Mr.  W.  Linnell,  the  trees  are  a  little  too  green,  and  the  com  a 
little  blurred  in  treatment.  Mr.  J.  LinnelPs  Evening  (546)  is 
true  to  nature,  though  its  rosy  sky  shocks  the  cockney  mind.  Of 
Mr.  T.  S.  Cooper's  Effect  at  Sunset  (304)  and  Sunny  Afternoon  m 
Autumn  (356),  we  can  only  say  that  they  are  as  good  as  usual. 
The  same  remark  applies  to  Mr.  H.  J.  Boddington's  Source  of  the 
Lake  (477),  which  is  a  ^^  Boddington/' — Uke  twenty  others  we 
have  seen.  What  Mr.  Boddington  sees,  he  sees  clearly,  and  pre- 
sents truly,  but,  like  many  other  painters,  he  does  not  seem  to 
progress  in  his  knowledge  of  Nature.  The  facts  of  which  he  in- 
formed us  years  ago — the  peculiar  aspect  of  evening  sky,  sunset- 
flushed  summit,  shadowed  woods,  and  water  broken  by  a  lazy 
ripple,  with  a  few  reeds  in  the  foreground  to  break  the  surface — 
are  those  which  he  still  presents  to  us,  with  more,  it  may  be,  of 
manual  skill,  but  with  no  increased  observation.  Pelops  was  not 
more  certainly  known  by  his  ivory  shoulder,  in  the  poems  which 
Virgil  criticises,  than  the  Messrs.  Boddington  by  the  above  charac- 
teristics. It  is  also  unfortunate  that  their  best  efforts  do  not  ap- 
pear to  be  employed  where  they  would  be  most  valuable — ^in  giving 
transcripts  of  actual  scenery,  which  would  be  at  least  interesting 
to  those  who  know  the  places.  If  they  would  paint  us  Cader 
Idris  exactly  as  it  looked  on  some  paiticular  day,  we  should  be 
much  more  thankful  to  them  than  for  the  generalized,  eclectic 
productions  which  they  now  chiefly  affect.  *'  A  bright  day  *'  is 
all  very  well,  but  it  has  about  as  much  individuality  as  a  school- 
boy's verses  on  '^  Spring/'  made  up  out  of  the  Gradus. 

Much  better,  because  more  fresh  in  conception,  are  Ousely  Bells 
(104),  by  J.  H.  Dawson;  Wharfedale,  by  Mr.  Witherington  (377) ; 
where,  however,  a  little  more  prominence  might  have  been  given 
to  the  building  with  advantage.  Much  praise  may  also  be  given 
to  Mr.  A.  J.  Lewis's  Brae  side  by  Loch  Dutch  (515),  and  to  Mr. 
Leader's  Q^iet  Pool  m  Glen  Falloch  (933),  the  latter  of  which  is 
one  of  the  best  bndscapes  on  the  Academy  waUs.    The  trees  are 
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discriminated  with  great  accuracy^  but  without  obtrusiveness^  and 
the  sentiment  of  the  whole  picture  is  tenderly  and  adequately  con- 
veyed. Near  the  Goat-pen  in  Windsor  Park  (914),  by  Mc.  Gal- 
ium, is  a  well-painted  study  of  forest  scenery,  somewhat  in  the 
style  of  Lee.  Mr.  Cropse/s  Sea^coast  at  Lulworth  (318)  is 
meritorious,  and  tolerably  faithful  to  the  peculiar  character  of  that 
very  singular  spot ;  though  any  one  who  knows  the  place,  and  Tur- 
ners drawing  of  it,  will  see  that  a  little  more  attention  to  geological 
characteristics  would  have  enabled  Mr.  Cropsey  to  improve  his 
work  still  further.  Mr.  Cookers  Sandsfoot  Castle  is  scarcely  good 
enough  for  him.  The  sea  at  Weymouth  is  bluer  than  that,  and 
the  masonry  of  the  castle  more  crumbly  and  weatherbeaten,  and 
not  looking  so  much  as  if  made  of  chocolate-coloured  compo.  But 
the  sky  and  beach  are  well  painted.  Mr.  Boyce^s  East  Lynn  at 
Middieham  (682)  will  give  any  one  who  does  not  know  that 
paradise  of  artists  a  correct  idea  of  it ;  though  those  who  know 
it  will  think  that  justice  is  hardly  done  to  its  beauty. 

We  have  reserved  till  the  last  our  remarks  on  the  landscapes  of 
a  Fre-Baphaelite  character.  As  one  looks  round  the  rooms,  the 
influence  of  the  school  is  more  or  less  perceptible  in  a  vast  number 
of  pictures,  in  the  increased  care  bestowed  on  portions  which 
formerly  were  treated  with  "  breadth,'^  that  is,  vagueness ;  but 
there  are  a  few  which  more  decisively  show  that  their  painters  set 
out  with  a  determination  to  copy  simply  what  they  saw,  and  that 
any  thoughts  of  ''  idealization^'  or  *'  picturesqueness,''  apart  from 
truth,  were  held  of  secondary  consideration.  One  of  the  best  of 
this  class — ^uniting,  in  fact,  the  merits  of  both  the  conventional 
and  the  unconventional  schools,  is  Mr.  Knight's  Barley  Harvest 
on  the  Welsh  Coast  (190),  an  exceedingly  satisfactory  rendering  of 
what  would  to  a  casual  spectator  seem  a  not  very  promising  sub- 
ject. It  consists  merely  of  two  or  three  reaches  of  cliff  along  the 
shore,  on  the  table-land  of  which  grows  the  barley,  in  process  of 
being  reaped ;  but  the  whole  is  given  with  so  much  minuteness, 
so  much  truth  of  colour,  and  with  such  excellent  aerial  perspective, 
that  the  effect  is  charming.  It  is  a  picture  to  live  with,  and  not  to 
get  tired  of.  Mr.  Whaite  has  also  a  Barley  Harvest  (390),  of 
quite  a  different  sort,  in  which  the  prominent  part  is  not  the 
harvest,  but  a  hanging  wood  in  the  background — the  whole 
swathed  in  the  misty  heat  of  a  sultry  afternoon.  The  trees  in  the 
wood  are  too  much  after  one  pattern,  but  the  painting  is,  on  the 
whole,  careful  and  original.  Mr.  J.  C.  Hook's  Out  again  I  curve 
and  flow,  &c.  (250),  is  like  a  background  of  Millais  or  Holman 
Hunt,  and  very  good  in  its  way.  Mr.  B.  W.  Leader's  Heath  at 
Albury  (10),  and  Mr.  J.  B.  Hay's  two  Italian  landscapes  (13  and 
173),  are  of  similar  character.  The  latter  are  painted  with  ex- 
treme care,  but  the  interest  of  the  subject  is  not  commensurate 
with  the  labour  bestowed,  and  the  notion  in  the  latter  of  placing 
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an  English  gentleman's  well*fed  child  in  contrast  with  an  Italian 
peasant  boy  as  types  of  '^  England  and  Italy/'  is  absurd.  Mr.  Hay's 
judgment  is  not  equal  to  his  manual  dexterity. 

But  by  far  the  most  remarkable  landscape  in  the  Exhibition  is 
Mr.  Brett's  Val  d'Aosta  (908)^  for  it  is  the  only  attempt  to  give 
an  exact  transcript  of  nature^  and  to  place  the  spectator  in  die 
same  position — so  far  as  it  is  possible  for  art  to  place  him— that 
he  would  occupy  if  present  at  the  scene  itself.  This  picture  was, 
we  understand)  painted  for  Mr.  Ruskin^  which  may  account  for  his 
devoting  to  it  four  pages  of  his  Notes.  If  any  one^  he  says, 
dislikes  to  travel,  and  wishes  "  to  know  what  a  Fiedmontese  valler 
8  like  in  July,  there  it  is  for  him."  This  is  perfectly  true^  and  it 
is  exactly  the  observation  which  occurred  to  ourselves  as  we  looked 
at  the  picture  a  day  or  two  before  Mr.  Buskin's  pamphlet  appeared. 
Surely^  whatever  faults  there  may  be  in  a  picture,  this  merit  should 
outweigh  a  great  many  of  them.  We  have  seen  two  faults  found 
with  it,  both  of  which  are  undeniable.  The  critic  of  the  Timei 
justly  objects  to  the  crude  purple  of  the  shadows.  Mr.  Ruskin, 
while  admitting  the  wonderful  accuracy  of  its  portraiture,  takes 
Mr.  Brett  to  task  for  a  certain  coldness  in  the  presence  of  the 
majesty  of  the  nature  he  has  depicted :  he  wants  "  awe  of  the 
mountains/'  and  is  deficient  in  ''sentiment" — having  made  his 
sky  neither  glorious  with  sunshine,  nor  terrible  with  gathering 
tempest.  Yet  it  seems  a  valley  where  Love^  as  Tennyson  describei 
him  in  his  Swiss  idyll,  might  find  the  "  happy  threshold/'  and 
the  ''spirted  purple  of  the  vats/'  and  lurk  "fox-like  in  the 
vine,"  which  clambers  over  the  rock-hewn  terraces  up  to  the 
green  alp  and  the  blinding  snow-wreath.  If  we  wish  to  see  an 
example  of  thoroughly  vulgar  criticism,  we  may  find  it  in  the  re« 
marks  of  the  Royal  Academy  Review  on  this  picture  :— 

«  The  first  impreflsion  this  work  conyeYS  is  thiit  it  is  intended  to  be  pre- 
fixed to  a  house-agent's  advertisinff  bill  for  the  sale  of  the  ch&lets  and 
adjacent  lands  shown  in  the  scene.  ISxamined  in  detail  we  discover  several 
distinct  nice  little  pictures  being  excellent  studies,  as  of  the  foreground 
with  its  liohen-coloured  rocks,  and  the  villas  with  their  surrounding  gardens. 
These  separately,  if  the  untrue  colouring  were  rectified,  would  K)nn  re- 
spectable studies ;  but,  collectively,  they  are  in  conflict ;  the  several  parts 
being  out  of  government ;  and  they  produce  a  map  instead  of  a  picture.'* 

All  this  is  singularly  untrue,  though  the  remark  about  the 
"house-agent's  bill"  has  just  that  superficial  air  of  smartness 
about  it  which  will  cause  it  to  be  repeated  by  multitudes  who  will 
stop  before  the  picture,  and  who  will  not  remember  that  one  of 
the  essential  characteristics  of  the  drawings  alluded  to  is,  that 
none  of  the  trees  are  by  any  chance  discriminated,  and  that  anjr- 
thing  like  the  look  of  real  air  or  sunshine  is  far  beyond  their 
reach.  The  notion  of  the  picture  having  several  "  nice  little  pic* 
tures"  in  it,  is  exactly  akin  to  the  spirit  which^  in  Utetaturei 
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painfally  nibbles  at  ''beauties  of  Shakespeare/'  and  ''elegant 
extracts/'  and  collects  passages  to  be  quoted  with  due  effect  in  the 
presence  of  ladies^ — but  is  utterly  incompetent  to  grasp  the  spirit 
of  any  work  as  a  whole.  We  are  not  surprised  to  find  Mr.  Lunn^ 
or  whoever  the  writer  is^  bestowing  a  whole  column  of  praise  on 
Mr.  Hicks's  Dividend  Day  at  the  Bank,  which  we  noticed  a  few 
pages  above.  His  description  of  it  reads  exactly  like  an  extract 
from  some  fourth-rate  novel  of  the  present  day. 

Of  the  Portraits^  we  have  only  space  to  point  out  a  few 
which^  among  the  mass  of  mediocrity,   seem  really  worthy  of 
note.     Probably  the  best  in  the  rooms  is  Mr.  Frith's  Charles 
Dickens  in  his  Study  (210)^  though  the  face  is  too  fat5  and  the 
look,  though  characteristic  enough,  not^  we  should  imagine,  the 
most  intellectual  which  the  countenance  is  capable  of  assuming. 
The  texture  and  colouring  are  both  remarkably  good.     Mr.  Rich- 
mond's Bishop  of  Salisbury  (23)  is  the  least  successful  of  his 
portraits ;  the  likeness  is  not  bad,  but  the  painting  wants  solidity 
and  finish.    Those,  on  the  other  hand,  of  Sir  R  Rogers  (512),  of 
Dean  Trench  (510)>  of  A  Oentletnan  (467),  and  of  Sir  C.  Hotham 
(95),  afe  excellent,  the  second  the  most  so^  the  likeness  being  ad- 
mirably caught,  and  the  best  look  of  the  face  successfully  given. 
Mr.  F.  Grant's  Earl  of  Derby  (286),  Dr.  Pears  (244),  are  good, 
but  his  Mrs.  Gaskell  (183)  is  altogether  unpleasing.    In  bis  Miss 
Grant  of  last  year  he  was  gay  and  piquant^  without  overstepping 
the  line  which  divides  those  qualities  from  vulgarity ;  a  remark 
which,  we  regret  to  say,  is  no  longer  applicable.     Fortunately  the 
lady  is  not  the  Mrs.  Qaskell  who  wrote  Mary  Barton^  but  some 
one  as  yet  unknown  to  fame.     Our  idea  of  that  charming  au- 
thoress would  have  been  indefinitely  deteriorated,  if  we  had  been 
forced  to  identify  her  with  the  proprietress  of  that  hard  and 
cunning  face^  and  of  those  obtrusive  and  unladylike  Balmoral 
boots.    It  is  a  great  relief  to  find  that  it  is  not  so.    Miss  Macnee 
(£45),  by  D.  Macnee,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  charac- 
teristic portraits  in  the  gallery;  but  the  dress  is  painted  in  a 
slovenly  way,  and  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  material  it  is  made 
of.     Mr.  Gooderson's  Miss  Emily  Long  (375),  and  Miss  Elliott 
(371)^  are  both  pleasing, — ^perhaps  a  little  heavy  in  treatment. 
These^  and  Mrs.  R.  Bolton,  by  E.  Williams  {228),  are  three  of 
the  prettiest  faces  in  the  room.    Le  Chapeau  Noir  (394),  by  T. 
M.  Joy  (the  painter  of  X  Y.  Z.  at  the  Post  Office),  is  a  fascinat- 
ing head,  which  we  hope  to  see  engraved.    The  only  other  por« 
traits  to  which  we  need  direct  attention  are,  Mr.  Dickinson's 
Rev.  F.  D.  Hiauriee  (402),  which  is  good,  but  a  little  over- 
elaborated;  Rep,  N.  Paterson,  by  Mr.  Napier  (407),  and  A.  /« 
Lane,  by  Mr.  Knight  (87)>  which  is  very  clever,  but  most  dis- 
agreeable^  Arom  the  look  of  physical  or  mental  pain  with  which 
the  intense  eyes  follow  a  spectator  round  the  room. 
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Oar  remarks  on  the  Royal  Aeademy  have  extended  to  so  great 
a  length,  that  we  are  nnable  to  treat  the  Water-colour  Ex- 
hibition with  a  great  amoont  of  detail.  The  Old  Water-colour 
Society's  Exhibition  is  commonlv  said  to  be  "  better  than  nsnal 
this  year/'  This  is  qnite  true;  but  no  one,  we  imagine,  who  has 
been  in  the  habit  of  attending  it  for  many  years  together,  can 
have  failed  to  be  consdoas  of  a  certain  monotononsness  of  im- 
pression. There  is  a  set  of  artists,  of  whom  Messrs.  Richardson, 
Collingwood  Smith,  Gastineau,  S.  Evans,  and  Fripp,  are  the 
leaders,  the  character  of  whose  subjects,  and  even  the  method  of 
whose  treatment,  may  be  predicted  with  unerring  certainty.  They 
are  like  the  stock  characters  of  the  ancient  tragedy : — 

Sit  Medea  ferox  invictaque,  flebiliB  Ino, 
PerfiduB  Ixion,  lo  vags^  tristis  Orestes. 

Mr.  Richardson's  orange  heaths  and  purple  hiU-sides;  Mr.  Smith's 
blue  lakes,  hanging  woods,  and  white  convents ;  Mr.  Gastineau's 
valley,  bridge,  and  rivulet,  with  yellow  feathery  trees  tapering 
with  stems  like  fishing-rodis ;  Mr.  Evans's  furry  masses  of  misty 
mountain,  and  Mr.  Fripp's  sunshiny  hedgerowsi  with  awaling 
branches  tipped  with  opaque  colour,  overloaded  with  a  somewhat 
metallic  green, — ^are  as  well  known  as  the  sunshine  of  Claude,  or 
the  bandits  of  Salvator,  and  appeal  to  the  spectator  with  the  sort 
of  familiar  feeliug  with  which,  on  the  first  night  of  the  opera 
season,  he  hears  the  first  bars  of  some  favourite  overture.  The 
fact  is  that  these  painters,  and  many  others  who  might  be  named, 
have  fallen  for  a  long  time  past  into  complete  mannerism.  We 
do  not  perceive  that  they  make  the  least  progress,  or  that  they 
give  us  one  fact  about  nature  which  they  did  not  give  us  years 
ago.  When  we  first  see  one  of  their  drawings,  we  think  it  the 
most  beautiful  thing  ever  painted;  but  we  never  get  any  further; 
we  see  exactly  the  same  horizon,  softened  by  the  same  process-^ 
the  same  gradations  of  sky — the  same  composition, — flight  colour 
relieved  by  dark  objects  in  the  middle  distance,  or  purple  clouds 
contrasted  with  bright  trees  in  the  foreground ;  the  same  lights 
''  taken  out ''  in  the  same  places ;  the  same  specks  of  Chinese- 
white,  laid  on  with  the  same  motive ;  the  same  mists  across  the 
same  blue  summits,  '^ touched  on''  with  water,  and  whisked  off 
with  wash-leather  or  the  silk  handkerchief.  Pelops,  in  old  times, 
was  not  more  remarkable  for  his  ivory  shoulder  than  these  draw- 
ings are  for  the  reiteration  of  their  "  effects."  We  have  no  doubt 
that  they  are  exceedingly  saleable;  they  are  just  the  kind  of 
works  which  dealers  readily  purchase,  because  they  are  always 
agreeable  to  look  at,  and  the  taste  of  a  great  part  of  the  public 
is  formed  by  these  very  artists  themselves  in  their  capacity  of 
teachers.  The  style,  in  fact,  may  be  called  the  ^'  drawing-master 
style,"  in  contradistinction  to  the  real,  or  natural  style.  It  is  a 
style  which  enables  one  to  make  pictures,  not  to  depict  nature. 
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By  means  of  it^  a  sketch  furnished  by  some  one  else  of  a  place 
that  you  have  never  seen  may  be  worked  up  into  a  telling  draw- 
ing, on  received  principles  of  composition  and  colouring.     The 
drawing-master  knows  that,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the  pupil's 
wish  is  not  to  acquire  the  power  of  exactly  and  honestly  repre- 
senting any  place  he  may  see,  but  of  producing  a  number  of  ^ 
drawings  which  may  obtain  the  due  amount  of  admiration  from 
friends  who  have  never  seen  the  places  whence  they  are  professed 
to  be  derived.     Thus  the  first  object  is  to  make  what  will  look 
pretty,  independent  of  its  being  true  or  not ;  and  thus  the  direc- 
tions for  producing  a  number  of  '^  effects "  are  stored  up  in  the 
pupil's  mind,  and  he  gets  into  the  habit  of  using  these  without 
ever  going  to  nature  to  observe  for  himself.     The  pleasure  of 
seeing  these  "  effects  "  come  out,  is  like  the  solution  of  a  problem 
in  mathematics;  and  it  is  eventually  substituted  for  the  more 
legitimate  delight  of  observing  the  resemblance  between  the  copy 
and  the  natural  original.     The  same  characteristics  are  observable 
in  the  kind  of  drawings  which  have  suggested  these  remarks,  and 
of  which  the  Old  Water-colour  Society  in  particular  furnishes  us 
with  so  many  specimens.     If  people  would  analyze  the  feelings 
with  which  they  look  at  these  works,  we  are  persuaded  that  they 
would  find  it  to  consist,  not  so  much  in  any  intei*est  felt  for  the 
locality  itself,  as  in  admiration  for  the  excessive  cleverness  shown 
in  portraying  it ;  for  the  mere  technical  manipulation — ^the  crisp 
foliage,  the  way  in  which  the  light  is  let  in  through  the  trees,  the 
dexterous  sweep  of  the  dry  brush  which  has  deposited  exactly  the 
right  amount  of  crumbly  brown  over  the  foreground  yellows;  the 
transparency  of  the  water,  and  the  decisiveness  of  touch  with 
which  the  extreme  edges  of  the  foliage  cut  sharp  against  the  sky. 
All  these  are  common  effects  which  may  be  observed  in  nature 
every  day,  and  these  painters  are  much  too  wise  in  their  genera- 
tion to  give  us  anything  else.     It  might  add  to  our  knowledge ; 
but  as  it  would  not  be  immediately  appreciated  and  recognized^ 
they  would  fly  over  the  heads  of  a  certain  number  of  their  re- 
gular admirers.     Eveiy  one  who  knows  what  drawing-masters 
in  general  are  like,  will  see  how  these  influences  act  and  react 
upon  each  other.     When  a  pupil  wishes  to  sketch  a  certain  ob- 
ject, he  is  told  to  make  it  of  a  certain  size,  lest  it  should  be  too 
obtrusive ;  to  throw  it  back,  by  putting  trees  in  the  foreground, 
where  probably  there  are  none ;  to  arrange  the  clouds  in  a  certain 
way,  so  as  to  ''  keep  down''  some  colour  for  which  the  object  is  re- 
markable; 80  that,  when  finished,  the  thing  for  the  sake  of  which  the 
pencil  was  taken  in  hand,  instead  of  coming  out  as  it  appeared  to 
us,  is  "  improved  off  the  face  of  creation  altogether."   In  one  case, 
we  make  a  picture ;  in  the  other,  we  make  a  picture  of  an  object ; 
two  very  different  things.     We  entirely  agree  with  the  remarks 
of  Mr.  Ruskin,  in  bis  Notes,  as  to  the  deterioration  which  this 
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gchool  is  gradually  effecting  in  water«>coloar  art.     It  ia  the  very 
crinoline  of  painting : — 

*  Pars  minima  est  ipsa  taheUa  sui.*' 

To  these  remarks  we  are  glad  to  say  that  there  is  one  signal  ex- 
ception, at  leasts  on  the  w  Jls  of  the  Old  Water-Colour  Boom ;  and 
the  election  of  ike  artist  in  question  to  the  honour  of  membmhip 
in  the  Societyi  and  the  position  which  he  seems  to  have  attained 
with  the  more  intelligent  portion  of  the  public,  give  reason  for 
hoping  that  new  ground  is  effectually  broken  in  this  matter,  and 
that  he  may  be  destined  to  inaugurate  a  new  development  of  the 
art,  which,  to  equal  technical  skill,  may  unite  a  more  truthful  and 
reverent  study  of  nature.     Our  readers  may  remember  last  year  a 
picture  by  Mr.  A.  P.  Newton  of  Ben  Nevis  at  Sumet.     It  was  re- 
markable for  the  absence  of  all  the  meretricious  ornament  which 
is  so  often  used  to  fill  up  the  sides  and  foreground  of  a  picture, 
and  challenged  attention  simply  by  the  exact  wajr  in  which  the 
mountain  itself  was  worked  out.    We  do  not  know  if  Mr.  Newton 
is  a  geologist ;  but,  at  any  rate,  he  succeeded  most  perfectly  in 
giving  the  geological  character  of  the  spot.    All  the  experiences  of 
the  mountain,  so  to  speak,  from  the  time  when  it  waa  first  up- 
heaved from  its  primeval  depths — 'its  scars  of  tempest,  its  abrasions 
of  weather,  the  channels  worn  by  rain,  and  the  cliff  clothed  with 
the  lichens  of  countless  ages, — ^were  delineated  with  surpassing 
fidelity,  like  the  wrinkles  and  crow's-feet  which  tell  the  tale  of 
years  and  passion  on  a  powerful  human  countenance.-^Thia  year 
the  most  conspicuous  position  in  the  room  is  filled  by  a  drawing  by 
the  same  hand  of  the  same  subject ;  The  First  Approach  of  Winter; 
Scene,  Inverloehy  Castle,  Invemess^shirs,    This  is  a  less  agreeable, 
but  a  more  impressive  picture  than  the  former  one.     '^  Simple, 
erect,  severe,  austere,  sublime^' — ^are  the  epithets  one  instinctively 
appropriates  to  it.     The  two  great  masses  of  the  mountain  rise, 
one  above  the  other,  out  of  the  flat  plain  below,  the  whole  of  the 
summit,  and  most  of  the  lower  platform,  being  covered  with  a  thin 
film  of  snow,  through  which  the  articulations  of  the  mass  are  visible. 
There  is  nothing  else  to  describe,  and  no  description  would  give 
an  adequate  idea  of  the  kind  of  effect  produced.     The  picture  is 
chiefly  remarkable  for  its  preservation  of  an  idea,  or  feeUng,  which 
must  have  been  often  experienced  by  those  who  come  f^h  to 
mountains  from  a  different  kind  of  scenery.     On  sueh  occasions 
the  mountains  seem  actually  to  have  a  sort  of  life  and  motion  of 
their  own,  and  one  understands  for  a  short  time  what  Wordsworth 
seems  habitually  to  have  felt  in  his  contemplation  of  them,  and  what 
it  is,  perhaps,  which  makes  them  objects  in  some  countries  of  su- 
perstitious veneration.     There  is  certainly,  if  we  will  trust  to  and 
observe  our  unsophisticated  instincts,  a  common  ground  upon 
which  the  thoughtful  English  poet  and  the  New  Zealand  savage 
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who  worships  Tongariro  as  his  deitv  and  ancestor,  may  meet  in 
sympathy*  In  these  great  natural  objects  there  is  a  presence 
which  seems  faintly  to  recall  the  epoch  when  they  emerged  from 
chaos,  and  lifted  their  heads,  in  obedience  to  the  explosive  forces  of 
nature,  above  the  surface  of  the  seething  waters.  They  have 
something  of  the  dormant  force  of  sleeping  wild  beasts,  i  ou  are 
told  that  you  are  to  ascend  them ;  and  it  feels,  just  at  first,  as  rash 
an  idea  as  touching  Sinai,  or  sailing  between  the  Symplegades. 
By  degrees  this  feeling  wears  off,  and  the  majestic  hill  becomes 
no  more  than  a  bigger  mass  of  common  earth.  But  the  painter 
is  much  to  be  commended,  who  has  succeeded — ^whether  con- 
sciously or  not  does  not  much  matter — ^in  preserving  this  feeling 
in  all  its  freshness,  long  after  it  must  have  worn  off  his  mind,  sup- 
posing it  ever  to  have  existed  there  j  and  in  impressing  it,  by  the 
mere  truthfulness  of  his  representation,  on  a  spectator  who  has 
never  beheld  the  original  locality.  This  effect  is  attained  by 
pursuing  a  method  the  direct  contrary  of  water-colour  artists  in 
general,  Mr.  Newton  has  made  the  mountain  fill  up  a  much 
larger  portion  of  his  canvas  than  it  would,  ou  the  common  prin- 
ciples, be  allowed  to  do,  he  has  given  it  the  picture  all  to  itself, 
and  permitted  no  adventitious  ornament  for  the  sake  of  "  throwing 
it  back,''  &c.,  to  impair  its  grandeur.  Mr.  Buskin,  however,  though 
he  gives  Mr.  Newton  well-deserved  praise — ^not  precisely,  however, 
on  the  grounds  we  have  indicated — does  him,  we  think,  injustice, 
in  saying  that  we  get  no  more  in  the  picture  than  we  might  get 
from  a  photograph.  Most  certainly  we  have  almost  all  the  exacti- 
tude of  a  photograph ;  but  then  we  have  also  the  feeling  of  life 
which  we  have  attempted  to  describe,  and  which  it  seems  to  us 
that  a  photograph  always  fails  to  give.  Mr.  Buskin,  too,  should 
remember,  that  Mr.  Newton's  present  picture  is,  not  improbably, 
the  result  of  his  own  advice.  In  criticising  the  picture  of  last 
year,  he  said,  that  "  if  Mr.  Newton  would  paint  for  us  Ben  Nevis 
m  every  possible  point  of  view,  he  would  confer  a  great  service 
upon  art," — and  it  is  scarcely  fair  to  quarrel  with  a  result  which 
seems  to  have  been  produced  in  obedience  to  his  own  sug- 
gestion. Mr.  Newton's  other  pictures  (71  and  238)  are  similar  in 
subject,  and  possess  much  the  same  merits  as  that  of  which  we 
have  already  spoken  at  so  much  length. 

Of  other  good  and  unconventional  pictures  in  this  room  we 
have  only  space  to  mention — Mr.  Duncan's  JJfe  Boat  (22),  in 
which  the  foam-blown  crests  of  the  waves,  and  the  swirl  of  the 
ebbing  water,  that  feature  in  such  a  scene  which  Virgil  has  noticed 
with  his  usual  accuracy — 

Fragmina  remorum  quos  et  fluciantia  transtra 
Impediunt,  retrahiique  pedem  simttl  unda  relabens— 

is  very  holdly  and  successfully  given : — Mr,  Bead's  St.  Lawrence, 
Nuremburff,  which,  by  its  ridi  tone,  justifies  the  mention  of  the 
f« painted  air''  in  the  quotation  from  Longfellow :— Mr,  Evans 
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(of  Eton)'8  Athole  Forest  (64) :— Mr.  D.  Cox's  Darley  Churchyard 
(84),  Kenilworth  (167),  and  The  Waterfall  (73),  though  the  scale 
of  colour  adopted  in  the  latter  is  extraordinary,  even  for  Mr* 
Cox: — Mr.  D.  Cox,  Jun.'s  Near  Dolgelley  (11^),  and  Carnarvon-' 
shire  Mountains  (171),  the  latter  a  most  powerful  and  impressive, 
picture : — ^and  last,  though  not  least,  Mr.  Naftel's  two  drawings  of 
Loch  Lomond  (44  and  142),  in  which  we  note  the  same  qualities  of 
conscientious  study,  careful  drawing,  and  unexaggerated  treat- 
ment, which  we  have  already  had  reason  to  admire  in  Mr.  Newton : 
the  only  fault  is  the  too  metallic  tone  of  the  green.  Mr.  David- 
son's Woodland  Subjects  (10  and  13),  and  his  Scarborough  (29),  are 
also  well  worthy  of  notice.  The  former  remind  us  of  the  earlier 
manner  of  Mr.  D.  Cox. 

The  most  remarkable  figure  subjects  in  this  gallery  are  those  by 
Mr.  F.  W.  Burton,  The  Widow  of  Wbhlm  (128),  and  Recht  schone 
Aepfelj  &c.  (266).  The  former  is  touching  in  its  sentiment,  and 
is  of  a  character  to  improve  on  acquaintance.  The  latter  is  pretty 
and  simple,  and  avoids  the  meretriciousness  common  to  such  sub- 
jects. There  is  some  force  in  Mr.  Joseph  Nash's  Scene  from  the 
Antiquary  (33),  but  it  scarcely  rises  above  the  level  of  good 
''illustrations."  Miss  Gillies's  Father  and  Daughter  (51)  is  sin- 
gularly tame,  and  the  ''  father,"  suggested  by  the  quotation  from 
Tennyson's  well-known  song  (''Break,  break,"),  does  not  harmonize 
with  the  buff-coat  and  big  boots  in  which  the  lady  has  thought 
proper  to  dress  her  model.  Similar  mildness  ef  treatment  is 
shown  in  Mrs.  H.  Criddle's  Intercepted  Letter  (96).  People  who 
intercept  letters,  with  anything  in  them,  do  not  look  like  that. 
We  recommend  this  artist  to  go  to  the  Adelphi  and  study  the 
countenance  of  Mr.  Wright,  in  the  last  scene  of  The  House  1^ 
or  the  Home?  and  she  will  there  see  the  expression  required. 
We  cannot  admire  Mr.  Harding's  Chamouni  (92),  in  which  the 
painter  seems  to  have  brought  together  every  "  effect "  which  his 
knowledge  enabled  him  to  employ,  with  no  other  result  than  that 
of  dazzling  and  confounding  the  spectator.  It  has  upon  us  the 
same  overwhelming  effect  as  a  building  decorated  with  all  known 
varieties  of  architectural  ornament,  or  one  of  JuUien's  monster 
quadrilles.  Mr.  CalloVs  drawings  are  pretty,  but  have  his  usual 
fault  of  giving  the  buildings  a  look  of  dilapidation  which  they  do 
not  really  possess.  His  Temple  of  Vesta,  Tivoli  (190),  is  much 
too  high,  and  does  but  scant  justice  to  the  real  beauty  of  the 
scene.  His  Richmond,  Yorkshire  (27),  however,  is  much  better 
than  usual,  being  simple,  unexaggerated,  and  impressive ;  though 
the  water  is  scarcely  wet  enough.  Those  who  wish  to  see  what 
we  have  called  the  "  drawing-master  style  "  in  full  perfection,  may 
look  at  Mr.  W.  C.  Smith's  Stonethwaite  in  Borrodale  (23).  We 
would  particularly  direct  attention  to  a  tree  on  the  right,  which, 
metaphysically  speaking,  would  have  been  a  treasure  to  a  mediaeval 
Realist,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  tree  in  general,  without  being  any  tree 
in  particular:  one  of  the  sort  which  pupils  are  taught  to  do  by  scores. 
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Mr.  Gilbert's  TVunqieier  (16)  has  reminded  us  of  a  parody  we 
once  saw  of  Wordsworth's  lines  about  the  '*  primrose  on  the  river's 
brim":— 

"  A  butcher  on  his  horse  so  trim, 
A  mounted  butcher  was  to  him, 
And  he  was  nothing  more/' 

Mr.  Gilbert's  Man  with  a  Horse  is  just  a  horse  with  a  man,  and 
he  is  "  nothing  more  "  to  us,  because,  in  spite  of  that  artist's  dashing 
cleverness,  he  never  does  himself  real  justice.  We  should  have 
thought  there  was  more  in  him  than  this,  and  the  stagey  thing  from 
the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  (298),  would  seem  to  imply  as  much ; 
but  we  suppose  that  a  long  course  of  London  Journal  illustration 
has  subdued  his  hand  and  mind  to  what  they  work  in,  and  that 
his  groove  in  Art  is  now  fixed  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

We  are  sorry  that  we  have  not  left  ourselves  room  to  do  justice 
to  the  New  Water  Colour  Exhibition,  for  on  the  whole  it  shows 
more  freshness  and  variety  and  less  mannerism  than  the  Old.  We 
can  only  notice  one  or  two  of  the  more  prominent  pictures.  It 
can  scarcelv  be  necessary  for  us  even  to  protest  against  the  hideous 
thing  which  occupies  the  post  of  honour  on  one  side  of  the  room, 
and  which  all  Mr.  Corbould's  delicate  finish,  and  remarkable  power 
of  colouring,  have  not  availed  to  render,  in  any  degree,  tolerable. 
Fortunately,  real  appreciation  of  Tennyson  is  not  so  uncommon  as 
to  prevent  this  coarse  interpretation  of  him  from  passing  unchal- 
lenged. The  notion  of  representing  a  Dream  of  fair  Womenj  in 
which  the  images,  for  the  most  part,  are  described  as  being  succes- 
sive, by  a  picture  in  which  they  must  necessarily  be  simultaneous,  is 
monstrous  enough ;  but  it  does  not  appear  to  be  yet  understood  that 
Tennyson  is  the  last  poet  from  whom  any  painter  should  derive 
his  subjects.  The  fact  is,  he  gives  so  mucn  description  of  his 
own,  that  the  painter's  work  is  done  already  in  the  reader's  imagi- 
nation, and  the  rendering  of  it  on  canvas  is  sure  to  be  placed  at  a 
disadvantage.  And  supposing  the  poet's  description  to  be  ever  so 
faithfully  copied,  by  so  much  the  more  is  the  painter's  originality 
diminishefd.  Artists  will  find  this  out  some  day,  but  as  it  may 
not  be  immediately  admitted,  we  would  just  ask  our  readers  how 
it  happens  that,  considering  Tennyson  is  the  most  popular  poet  of 
the  day,  and  considering  the  number  of  subjects  which  have  been 
taken  from  him,  no  picture  from  his  poems  has  ever  had  even  a 
transitory  success  ?  Can  they  recollect  one  which  they  have  ever 
seen  which  they  would  care  to  see  again  ? — Of  the  pictures  which 
appeared  to  us  as  good,  we  must  be  content  with  drawing  atten- 
tion to  Mr.  Haghe's  Emeute  at  Louvain  (61),  Mr.  Cook's  two 
Coasts  of  Cornwall  (2  and  6),  and  Clovelly  (50  and  205),  and  Mr. 
McKewan's  Oriental  Scenes  (18,  47,  54,  60  and  83),  in  which 
there  is  some  evidence  of  an  eye  as  yet  imperfectly  accustomed  to 
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anything  but  big  rooks  in  little  BtreamB,  but  whieh  Bbow  a  most 
laudable  intention  of  striking  out  a  new  line^  and  wiU  extend  the 
already  high  reputation  of  this  artist.  We  hope  that  purchaser! 
have  oeen  sensible  enough  to  encourage  Mr,  McKewan  in  the 
fresh  track  he  has  madcj  and  that  they  will  not^  as  is  so  often  the 
case^  do  all  that  lies  in  their  power  to  keep  him  sitting  on  a  damp 
stone^  in  the  middle  of  a  Welsh  river,  for  the  remainder  of  his 
natural  life^  but  allow  him  to  dry  himself  occasionally  in  the 
genial  sun  of  Asia  Minor. 


POPULAR  HISTORY.* 


It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  in  one  at  least  of  the  three  qusli- 
fications  which  are  said  to  be  the  indispeusable  constituents  of  a 
trustworthy  historian  we  excel  our  progenitors  even  more,  per- 
haps, than  our  posterity  will  excel  us.  Our  sources  of  information 
are  better  ascertained ;  the  range  of  our  curiosity  is  widened ;  and 
we  have  learned  to  acknowledge  the  importance  of  phenomena  which 
were  once  neglected  as  trivial.  Of  the  other  two,  judgment,  or  the 
power  of  discriminating  between  truth  and  error,  is  of  course  a 
quality  of  the  individusd  and  not  of  the  epoch.  And  so  at  first 
sipht  would  seem  to  be  the  third  essential,  namely,  honesty,  or  the 
wish  to  narrate  only  what  is  true.  A  moment's  reflection,  how- 
ever, will  convince  us  that  such  is  only  partially  the  case.  The 
hatred  of  falsehood  and  the  love  of  truth,  though  too  commonly 
considered  to  be  identical,  do  actively,  at  least,  coexist  in  the 
human  mind  in  very  unequal  proportions.  The  first,  indeed,  if 
stimulated  beyond  a  certain  point,  is  apt  to  throw  the  other  into 
abeyance.  We  may  be  by  nature  as  ardent  lovers  of  truth  as  an 
ancient  Persian;  and  have  no  other  desire  than  to  see  the  ultimate 
triumph  of  right  principles.  We  may  be,  abstractedly,  quite  ready 
to  entertain  the  question  of  what  risht  principles  are;  and  will- 
ing, if  left  alone,  to  investigate  the  facts  of  history,  with  a  view 
to  this  exclusive  object.  But  the  conditions  of  this  finame  of  mind, 
always  difficult  to  be  secured,  are  daily  approximating  to  impossi- 
bility. It  is  bootless  to  inquire  who  was  the  original  offender.  But 
manifestly  the  first  composer  of  what  is  now  known  as  a  "  party  his- 
tory ''  was  the  inaugurator  of  a  state  of  things  which  has  made  any- 
thing else  almost  unattainable.  The  historical  student,  whose 
opinions  are  only  held  provisionally,  taking  up  ^  work  in  which 
facts  are  distorted,  and  motives  imputed  to  the  disadvantage  of 
those  opinions,  is  almost  inevitably  converted  from  a  philosopher 
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into  n  partizan.  He  feels^  what  is  perfectly  true^  that  merely  to  re- 
state the  case  will  not  be  sufficient  to  supersede  the  now  popularized 
falsehood.  There  will,  probably^  be  an  element  of  truth  in  it. 
The  facts  will  bear  out  a  certain  portion  of  what  is  said,  but  not  all. 
But  the  worlds  he  knows,  will  never  attend  to  the  distinction.  The 
slightest  concession  is  by  them  interpreted  as  weakness ;  and  he 
seesi  therefore^  that  if  he  would  entirely  relieve  them  from  the  do- 
minion of  any  partial  error,  he  can  only  do  so  by  imitating  his  ad- 
versary, and  aenying  that  it  contains  a  single  particle  of  truth.  The 
meDtal  process  by  which  he  arrives  at  this  conclusion  is  gradual^ 
and  of  course  unconscious.  At  least,  where  it  is  not  so,  we  could 
not  in  fairness  predicate  the  ejdstence  of  honesty,  the  qualification 
we  are  now  discussing.  And  thus  it  is  that  each  successive  his- 
torian will  mistake  the  zeal  with  which  he  attacks  the  exaggera- 
tions of  a  predecessor  for  the  afflatus  of  pure  truth.  By  these  means 
he  is  insensibly  led  into  kindred  exaggerations  himself;  and,  as  we 
have  said,  objectively  at  least,  his  love  of  truth  is  dwarfed  or  sus- 
pended by  his  more  active  detestation  of  error.  Now,  this  is  a 
condition  of  mind  which  is  manifestly  very  much  affected  by  the 
character  of  the  period  in  which  we  live ;  and  it  seems  to  us  that 
in  the  ever-multiplying  points  of  collision  between  classes  and 
interests  which  attend  on  advancing  civilization,  we  have  more 
than  an  equivalent  for  our  multiplied  sources  of  knowledge.  We 
think,  then,  that  in  the  case  of  English  history,  the  difficulty  of 
arriving  at  the  truth  cannot  be  said  to  be  sensibly  diminished  ; 
since,  fdongside  of  our  increased  research,  and  newly-found  mate- 
rials, have  sprung  up  new  passions,  animosities,  and  ambitions, 
prompting  to  fresh  distprtions,  and  altering  our  delusions  in  kind, 
but  not  reducing  them  in  quantity.  To  require  that  an  historian 
should  possess  immunity  n'om  the  errors  so  begotten  would  be 
Utopian.  But  what  we  think  we  are  fairly  entitled  to  ask  is,  that 
he  sJiould  not  be  ignorant  of  his  liability  to  them. 

But  while  the  intrinsic  difficulties  of  history,  arising  from 
human  frailty  and  the  complications  of  civilization,  remain  as 
great  as  they  ever  were,  or  greater,  a  new  one  has  arisen,  peculiar 
to  modem  times,  in  our  method  of  narration  and  composition. 
That  very  appreciation  of  minor  phenomena  to  which  we  have 
already  pointed,  as  an  element  of  our  increased  knowledge,  at 
once  creates  the  necessity  for  higher  powers  in  the  historian,  while 
at  the  same  time  holding  out  a  dangerous  temptation  to  writers  of 
inferior  calibre.  To  make  a  right  use  of  such  materials  as  we  are 
here  speaking  of — to  distinguidi  the  valuable  from  the  worthless — 
to  be  sure  that  they  shall  always  illustrate  some  general  principle, 
and  not  merely  serve  to  conceal  the  want  of  it — so  to  weave 
them  into  our  narrative,  that  they  act  as  imperceptible  confir- 
mations of  the  theory  we  are  enforcing,  without  distracting  atten- 
tion from  the  main  course  of  events — demands,  we  need  scarcely 
say,  a  union  of  historical  philosophy  and  high  literary  art,  which 
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was  not  absolutely  essential  either  to  a  Hume  or  a  Oibbon. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  undoubted  facilities  afforded  bjr  this 
method  for  acquiring  the  reputation  of  an  historian  with  only 
the  qualifications  of  an  antiquary  are  such  as  to  allure  into  this 
department  of  literature  a  large  class  of  writers  whose  vocation 
does  not  certainly  lie  there.  The  accumulated  array  of  social  and 
domestic  details  which  now  swell  the  bulk  of  our  histories  affords 
scope  for  picturesque  description  without  exacting  the  exercise  of 
original  thought :  and  are  accordingly  a  not  unfrequent  symptom 
of  intellectual  poverty.  As  the  complete  and  elaborate  Shakes- 
peare revivals  which  constitute  one  great  feature  of  our  contem- 
porary drama  conceal  for  the  moment  that  dearth  of  histrionic 
talent  which^  on  reflection^  they  do  but  render  more  apparent. 
We  are  far  from  denying  the  improvement  which  has  thus  been 
effected  either  in  the  one  case  or  the  other^  and  we  should  no 
more  think  of  preferring  the  method  of  composition  prevalent  in 
the  eighteenth  century  to  that  of  a  Macaulay  or  a  Froude^  than  we 
should  wish  to  see  Cato  played  again  in  silk  stockings^  or  Roxana 
in  a  hoop  and  patches.  But  the  improvement  may  be  carried  too 
far ;  and  even  now  a  class  of  works  is  daily  being  produced  among 
us^  in  which  the  clothes^  utensils,  food,  and  drink  of  our  ancestors^ 
occupy  a  larger  share  of  attention  than  their  laws^  their  manners, 
or  their  principles.  We  do  not  complain  of  the  existence  of  such 
works  in  the  abstract ;  on  the  contrary,  the^  are  both  profitable 
and  entertaining.  But  we  object  to  their  being  served  up  upon  a 
slender  thread  of  narrative,  and  published  to  the  world  as  histoiy. 

But  these  inherent  difSculties,  which  beset  the  modem  historian 
to  whatever  rank  in  literature  he  may  aspire,  are  all  and  each  aggra- 
vated when  he  addresses  himself  to  a  popular  audience.  If  a  pre- 
judice has  to  be  removed,  redoubled  force  is  necessary  in  extracting 
it.  If  an  argument  has  to  be  stated,  not  a  single  link  must  be 
omitted.  The  less  educated  the  reader,  the  more  does  he  require 
the  amplest  possible  enumeration  of  particulars,  and  the  sooner  is 
he  weaned  of  reading  them.  Generalizations  of  every  kind  must 
be  done  to  his  hand,  and  whatever,  in  fine,  savours  of  compression 
or  abridgment  will,  for  him,  at  least,  be  so  much  lost  labour* 
What  Dr.  Arnold  said  on  this  point,  t.  e.  that  he  was  ''convinced  by 
long  experience  that  most  readers  found  it  altogether  impossible  to 
impress  upon  their  memories  a  mere  abridgment  of  history;  the 
number  of  names  and  dates  crowded  into  a  small  space  is  over- 
whelming to  them,  and  the  absence  of  details  in  the  narrative 
makes  it  impossible  to  communicate  to  it  much  of  interest,''  is 
pre-eminently  true  of  history  that  is  addressed  to  the  multitude. 

If,  then,  we  were  asked  for  the  essential  virtues  of  a  "  Popular 
History,''  we  could  only  reply  by  enumerating  such  as  are  com- 
mon to  all  histories — supplemented  by  certain  extra  qualifications 
in  the  writer.  A  logical  arrangement  of  facts,  and  classification  of 
results^  an  analysis  of  all  the  converging  causes  to  which  events  are 
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attributable^  an  intimate  knowledge  of  human  nature^  and  sufficient 
literary  skill  to  construct  an  agreeable  narrative^  are  indispensable 
to  any  recorder  of  public  events  who  covets  the  rank  of  an  historian. 
But  m  what  is  called  a  "  Popular  History/'  we  require  even  more 
than  this.  In  the  composition  of  a  work  of  this  character  there 
is  necessarily  a  strong  temptation  to  pander  to  popular  prejudices. 
A  history  which  is  not  intended  for  all  the  world,  and  for  all  time, 
will  not,  it  may  be  thought,  be  too  curiously  investigated ;  while 
the  historian,  who  depends  upon  the  people,  to  a  great  extent,  for 
his  popularity  and  his  profits,  will,  naturally,  like  the  preacher 
who  is  dependent  on  his  congregation,  be  always  under  strong  in- 
ducements  to  flatter  their  self-esteem,  varnish  over  their  failings, 
and  depreciate  their  superiors.  The  power,  then,  of  resisting  this 
temptation  is  the  foremost  virtue  we  should  desiderate  in  our 
model  *'  Popular  Historian.*'  In  the  second  place  would  be  re- 
quired the  almost  equally  rare  faculty  of  sympathizing  with  the 
popular  point  of  view,  without,  of  necessity,  accepting  it ;  and  of 
thoroughly  comprehending  what  the  people  require  to  have  told 
them,  united  with  that  wide  and  well-digested  learning  which  is 
seldom  acquired  without  long  seclusion  from  the  world.  The  Popu- 
lar Historian  should  be  one,  in  fact,  of  whom  it  might  be  said  he 
would  have  been  a  demagogue  had  he  not  been  a  philosopher.  In 
the  third  place,  it  is  necessary  that  he  should  have  deeply  studied 
the  political  and  social  problems  of  his  own  time,  and  have  mastered, 
instead  of  being  mastered  by,  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  the 
hour.  A  history  of  England,  written  for  the  people,  by  an  author 
combining  all  these  qualifications,  is,  we  are  aware,  rather  to  be 
wished  for  than  expected.  But  that  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
not  hold  them  up  as  the  proper  standard  of  excellence,  and  do 
our  best  to  expose  the  too  prevalent  fallacy,  that  what  are  called 
"  popular  works  "  are  necessarily  easier  of  execution  than  works 
not  professing  that  character.  In  history,  at  all  events,  there 
seems  to  us  to  be  no  middle  course  between  the  old  popular 
manuals,  such  as  Goldsmith  or  Pinnock,  confined  to  a  bare  recital 
of  facts,  and  the  exhaustive  philosophic  treatment.  If  the  first 
are  exploded,  and  if  the  second  is  beyond  the  popular  intelligence, 
or  disagreeable  to  the  popular  taste,  a  compromise  may  be  inevit- 
able, but  is  sure  to  be  pernicious.  A  little  history,  in  this  sense 
of  the  word,  is  decidedly  a  dangerous  thing,  and  where  political 
causes  and  efiects  are  introduced,  the  reader  must  have  everything 
or  nothing. 

Before  proceeding  to  illustrate  these  observations  from  the  pages 
of  Mr.  Charles  Knight,  we  wish  to  state  one  general  objection 
that  we  entertain  to  the  entire  school  of  writers  represented  by 
him.  Among  many  very  admirable  qualities  which  their  works 
display,  and  many  useful  results  which  they  have  efiected,  one  most 
unfortunate  mistake  is  almost  always  conspicuous.  We  mean  the 
theory  according  to  which  the  people  of  this  country  are  repre- 
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sented  as  having  been  from  the  beginning  divided  into  two  hostile 
armies^  the  one  seeking  to  defend  or  to  augment^  the  other  to  di- 
minish or  to  destroy  a  mass  of  oppressive  and  tyrannous  laws, 
privileges,  and  customs.  We  no  more  believe  this  to  have  been 
the  case  in  the  thirteenth  century  than  in  the  nineteenth.  Then, 
as  now,  society  was  painfuUv  working  its  way  through  the  special 
problems  allotted  to  it.  The  action  of  its  governing  forces  was 
more  rude  and  abrupt ;  and  when  they  came  into  collision  with  an 
obstacle  strong  enough  to  resist  them,  the  shock  was  more  violent. 
But  the  legitimate  extent  of  that  action  has  not  even  yet  been  pre-^ 
cisely  determined.  And  there  are  evils  now  existing  among  us, 
which  are  every  year  threatened  with  extended  legislative  inter- 
ference, though  not  more  deserving  of  repression  than  some  of  those, 
the  forcible  repulsion  of  which  is  a  count  in  the  indictment  against 
our  ancestors.  The  state  of  England  when  our  severest  statutes 
against  vagrancy  were  enacted,  was  so  bad,  as  to  make  that  evil  fully 
as  conspicuous  and  injurious  as  prostitution,  for  instance,  is  at  pre- 
sent. We  read  of  an  ambassador  and  his  whole  suite  being  robbed 
and  stripped  upon  the  highway.  The  insecurity  of  life  and  property 
had  become  intolerable.  In  addition  to  this  while  the  '^  valiant 
beggar*^  was  thus  roaming  over  the  country,  Hving  at  free  quarters, 
and  levying  his  taxes  as  he  would,  the  fields  were  lying  barren  for 
want  of  labour,  and  honest  men  were  starving  that  vagabonds 
might  be  idle  and  "valiant."  That  laws  of  some  sort  should  have 
been  passed  to  meet  this  crying  grievance  we  suppose  not  the 
boldest  "  popular "  champion  will  deny ;  and  it  is  nonsense  to 
complain  of  their  severity,  when  severity  was  congenial  to  the 
whole  tone  of  public  thought  upon  the  subject,  both  then  and  for 
centuries  afterwards.  If  a  penal  statute  was  enacted  at  all  in  those 
days,  as  a  matter  of  course  it  was  what  we  now  call  severe.  No- 
body complained  of  that.  Human  life  was  less  valued,  not  merely 
by  knights  and  nobles,  but  by  all  men ;  and  whatever  the  existence 
of  such  a  feeling  may  be  thought  to  prove  against  the  age  in  general, 
it  proves  nothing  more  against  one  class  of  societv  than  against 
another.  We  .say,  therefore,  that  this  penal  legislation  against 
vagrancy  was  just  as  natural  and  defensible  in  the  days  of  the 
Flantagenets,  as  penalties  against  the  promoters  of  the  so-called 
"  social  evil "  are  in  our  own  days.  If  society  was  answerable  for 
the  former  evil  by  providing  no  support  for  the  poor  to  keep  pace 
with  the  progressive  extinction  of  villeinage,  it  is  answerable  for  the 
latter,  by  the  ban  placed  on  early  marriages,  and  by  various  other 
social  conventions.  Nor  have  we  much  doubt  that  even  an  in- 
crease of  severity  in  our  mode  of  dealing  with  this  class  of  offenders 
would  be  approved  by  a  majority  of  the  British  people.  Again,  if 
we  take  the  compulsory  apportionment  of  wages  by  which  it  was 
sought  to  defeat  the  combinations  of  workmen,  who  took  advan- 
tage of  the  scarcity  of  their  own  commodity  to  demand  ruin- 
ous prices  for  it, — has  not  that,  granting  it  even  to  have  been  the 
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tyrannical  and  selfish  policy  which  our  author  represents  it, 
has  not  that,  too,  been  paralleled  in  the  present  day?  What 
is  the  truck  system,  and  other  abominations  of  our  manufac- 
turing towns  which  have  been  supported  in  the  name  of  law 
and  order,  but  devices  to  ''keep  the  labouring  class  in  sub- 
jection  to  their  lords  and  masters  '*  ?  Viewed  simply  in  its  eco- 
nomical aspect,  it  was  probably  an  error;  though  the  entire 
code  of  political  economy  is^  it  may  fairly  be  presumed,  one, 
to  be  unfolded  by  degrees,  and  fully  applied  only  when  nations 
have  arrived  at  manhood*  But  granting  the  error  to  the  fullest 
extent,  it  was  still  one  in  which  the  whole  nation  were  participa- 
tors. Nor  do  we  find  in  any  of  the  petitions  against  particular 
rates  of  payment  presented  by  this  or  that  body  of  artificers  any 
intimation  that  the  principle  of  assessment  was  deemed  wrong, 
but  only  the  amount  in  this  particular  instance.  These  two 
examples  are  as  good  as  any  others  to  show  the  force  of  the  objec- 
tion we  have  raised.  Mistaken  ideas  of  government  are  never 
confined  to  the  governing  class  alone.  In  England  they  have 
almost  always  been  the  reflex  of  the  mind  of  society.  Religious 
persecution — abuse  of  prerogative — and  all  the  many  forms  in 
which  they  have  at  different  times  manifested  themselves — have 
never  been  entirelv  forced  upon  a  reluctant  people  by  their  rulers, 
but  have  invariably  represented,  as  well,  a  strong  national  feeling. 
When  the  two  have  been  divorced,  the  Government  has  as  invari- 
ably fallen.  And  what  is  called  class  injustice  will  be  generally 
found  to  be  the  result  of  mistaken  opinions,  permeating  ul  classes 
aUke,  but  which  only  one  is  strong  enough  to  enforce  in  its  own 
favour.  What,  therefore,  is  called  the  injustice  and  oppression  of 
the  feudal  times,  was,  we  are  confident,  not  the  result  of  deliberate 
tjrranny,  but,  as  far  as  it  went,  of  simple  ignorance.  Nor,  further- 
more, can  men's  ignorance  of  political  economy  be  imputed  to  them 
as  a  crime  any  more  than  their  ignorance  of  steam  or  electricity. 

If,  moreover,  we  regard  the  general  character  of  the  feudal 
ages;  if  we  remember  the  real  chivalry,  after  all  deductions  are 
made,  of  the  feudal  aristocracy,  if  we  attributed  any  weight  to 
Mr.  Knight's  own  words,  "that  they  knew  the  value  of  civil 
freedom,  and  battled  for  it  bravely;''  if  we  recollect  the  vivid 
character  of  their  religious  convictions,  which,  however  super- 
stitious, nevertheless  brought  before  them  continually  the  prospect 
of  a  future  state,  and  of  eternal  happiness  and  misery ;  if  we 
reflect  on  the  known  influence  which  these  convictions  exercised 
upon  their  lives ;  on  the  fi*equency  of  their  religious  observances ; 
on  the  humility  with'  which  the  proudest  race  of  men  on  record 
succumbed  before  the  ministers  of  the  Church,  it  is  hard  to  believe 
that  in  their  dealings  between  man  and  man,  or  in  their  capacity 
of  administrators  or  legislators,  the  voice  of  conscience  could 
always  have  been  wholly  silent;  Of* that  they  should  not  at  times 
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have  sought  to  merit  heaven  by  a  faithful  discharge  of  the  duties 
belonging  to  their  station^  and  a  careful  regard  for  the  welfare  of 
those  entrusted  to  them^  as  well  as  by  the  assumption  of  penances^ 
or  the  foundation  of  churches  and  convents. 

Till^  then^  our  ''  popular  historians "  shall  approach  their  sub- 
ject in  a  more  enlarged  and  less  sectarian  frame  of  mind;  till  they 
shall  be  able  to  take  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  life  of  England, 
and  scrutinize  her  progress  as  ''a  whole  :'^  and.  comprehend  the  ab- 
surdity of  supposing  that  there  was  any  such  innerent  superior 
vigour  in  the  British  peasant,  that  the  aristoci'acy  could  not  have 
kept  him  down  here  as  they  did  elsewhere,  had  such  been  their 
object — we  shall  never  have  a  satisfactory  "Popular  History/' 
When  the  fact  that  English  society  has  all  along  been  moving  to« 
gether,  and  that  the  jars  and  disputes  between  classes  are  rather  to 
be  Ukened  to  quarrels  among  members  of  one  family,  than  to  feuds 
between  distinct  tribes ;  when  it  is  acknowledged  that  what  we  now 
call  tyranny  and  misrule  was  very  often  but  the  sincere  efforts  of  a 
Government  groping  in  the  dark,  to  find  its  way  into  the  hght ; 
when  credit  is  given  for  good  intentions,  where  good  intentions 
were  more  probable  than  bad;  then,  and  not  till  then,  shall  we 
have  a  narrative  of  England's  fortune,  which  the  poor  man  may 
read  without  feeling  strengthened  in  his  suspicions  of  the  rich ; 
or  seeing  in  strikes,  trades  unions,  rick-burning,  and  other  demon- 
strations of  popular  wrath,  the  lawful  action  of  an  injured  people 
teacliing  their  oppressors  to  tremble.  The  pardonable  mistake 
of  the  foreigner,  who  sees  in  an  English  street-row  the  begin- 
ning of  a  revolution,  is  repeated  without  excuse  by  those  writers 
who  infer  from  the  turbulent  complaints  of  the  British  artizan 
five  hundred  years  ago,  that  he  was  the  victim  of  systematic  tyranny. 

We  would  not  have  it  supposed  that,  by  prefixing  these  remarks 
to  a  notice  of  Mr.  Charles  Knight's  History,  we  intend  to  accuse 
him  of  all  the  crimes  and  misdemeanors  herein  set  down.  But 
we  shall  not  affect  to  deny  that  we  consider  him  obnoxious  to  the 
worst  of  them.  The  tone  of  his  introduction  to  the  first  volume 
was  quite  sufficient  to  tell  us  the  line  he  meant  to  take.  He  does 
not  aspire,  he  says,  to  ^'  the  dignity  of  history,"  yet  he  professes  to 
write  a  work  that  shall  8upei*sede  Hume,  whom  he  mentions  in 
very  disparaging  terms,  and  ignore  Lord  Mahon,  Mr.  Adolphus, 
Mr.  Massey,  Sir  A.  Alison,  and  Miss  Mai*tineau,  whom  he  does 
not  mention  at  all.  In  fact  one  would  imagine  from  the  tone  of 
this  preface  that  he  was  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  these  latter 
histories :  since  he  tells  us  that  for  the  century  and  a  half  succeeding 
the  Revolution  wc  have  nothing  to  trust  to  but  Smollett,  and  con- 
tinuations of  Smollett.  However,  this  is  probably  only  the  result 
of  a  defective  style,  which  is  visible  throughout  the  work.  Not 
affecting,  then,  the  dignity  of  history,  he  "  is  not  careful  about  vin- 
dicating philosophy  teaching  by  example."    A  phrase  which  he 
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handles  much  as  if  it  contained  some  trap  into  which  he  might 
unadvisedly  fall^  and  were  a  cunning  device  of  scholars  to  exalt 
the  art  of  history  to  a  rank  which  it  does  not  deserve.  Having 
thus  secured  himself  from  any  suspicion  of  pedantry  he  proceeds 
to  tells  us  that — 

*'  It  \b  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  actual  position  of  this  kingdom,  its 
relation  to  foreign  countries,  the  character  of  its  people,  the  principles  of  its 
institutions,  the  elements  of  its  wealth,  the  duties  of  its  govermuent,  the 
reciprocal  obligations  of  subject  to  subject,  and  the  bond  of  iJl  to  the  State, 
— that  these  cannot  be  truly  understood  without  a  general  knowledge  of 
our  history." 

Why  it  certainly  is  not  ''  too  much ''  to  say  this.  That  history  is 
history — and  that  he  who  is  ignorant  or  the  one  cannot  truly 
understand  the  other — does  not  seem  at  first  sight  a  very  pre- 
sumptuous observation.  But^  having  planted  his  foot  firmly  on 
this  solid  truism^  he  proceeds,  as  the  reader  will  observe,  to 
deliver  that  favourite  thmst  at  scholastic  acquirements,  which 
writers  of  this  kind  seem  to  think  it  necessary  to  "  lay  "  like  a 
ghost  before  they  can  proceed  in  peace  upon  their  journey.  His- 
tory is  not  dignified,  and  it  is  not  philosophy,  but  still,  such  as 
it  is,  it  is  infinitely  superior  to  classics.  Having  thus  relieved  his 
mind,  he  goes  on  to  say  that  '^all  we  justly  pride  ourselves 
upon,  whether  in  our  institutions  or  our  national  character,  has 
resulted  from  the  principle  of  gi'owth,  and  not  of  creation/^ 
A  sentiment  undeniably  quite  true  in  itself,  but  not,  that  we 
can  see,  furnishing  any  fresh  reason  why  our  standard  his- 
tories filiould  be  thrown  on  one  side  to  make  room  for  Mr. 
Knight.  When,  however,  we  have  read  a  little  further  on  we 
come  to  a  sentence  which  does,  we  frankly  confess,  afford  the 
justification  in  question.  No  other  historian  has  certainly  under- 
taken to  depict  '^the  legal  control  of  the  insolent  baron  in  his 
castle  by  the  resistance  of  the  sturdy  mechanic  in  his  cottage ;" 
and  that  Mr.  Knight  has,  in  point  of  fact,  written  his  history 
throughout  very  much  in  the  kind  of  spirit  which  this  single 
sentence  would  indicate  is  our  chief  ground  of  complaint  against  him. 
This,  then,  is  our  first  charge  againgst  the  author  of  the  Popular 
History ;  that  he  has  in  the  main,  and  notwithstanding  his  decla- 
ration to  the  contrary  in  his  introduction,  adopted  a  narrow  and 
vulgar  conception  of  English  history.  A  conception  which,  not- 
withstanding that  it  is  coupled  with  the  promise  of  special  investi- 
gation into  the  character  of  society  and  those  phenomena  which 
the  dignity  of  history  is  presumed  to  look  down  upon,  reduces 
men,  neverthdess,  much  nearer  the  condition  of  automata,  and 
ignores  their  individual  humanity  to  a  much  greater  extent  than 
that  which  it  affects  to  supersede.  But  the  English  aristocracy,  at 
all  events,  has  never  acted  with  that  mechanical  precision,  that 
unity  of  purpose,  and  that  disregard  of  individual  impulsesj  which 
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are  essential  to  the  trath  of  Mr.  Knight's  hypothesis.  As  patt 
of  the  great  feudal  organisation  of  Europe  they  inevitably  acted 
up  to  that  idea  which  was  the  key-stone  of  that  organisation :  the 
idea  beings  as  Mr,  Froude  and  others  before  him  have  clearly 
shown,  that  every  man  in  a  Commonwealth^  like  a  soldier  in  a 
regimenti  had  a  prescribed  place  in  which  it  behoved  him  to  stay. 
The  idea,  indeed,  is  not  peculiar  to  feudalism^  for  it  entered 
largely  into  the  Platonic  scheme  of  good  goverument.  But,  as 
first  carried  out  into  action  upon  a  large  scale  in  feudalism, 
it  does  not  seem  generally  to  be  denied  that  the  good  which 
is  effected  at  a  certain  stage  of  the  world's  history  was  vastly 
superior  to  the  evil.  No  doubt  certain  apparent  hardships, 
such,  for  instance,  as  the  law  for  confining  labourers  to  a 
certain  locality,  flowed,  after  a  time,  from  the  attempt  to  sus- 
tain this  system.  But  what  we  have  to  regard  is  its  original 
intention.  And  if  it  can  be  shown,  as  beyond  all  controversy  it 
can,  that  this  was  praiseworthy,  then  no  posterior  ill  effects 
accompanying  its  decline  can  justify  the  reproaches  which  our 
"  Popular  Historian ''  heaps  upon  it.  To  stigmatise,  for  instance, 
the  Statute  of  Labourers  as  ''  selfish/'  seems  to  us  to  betray  a 
singular  want  of  historical  insight.  It  was  no  more  selfish  than 
our  taxation  of  America  was  selfish ;  than  our  maintenance  of 
Jewish  or  Roman  Catholic  Disabilities  was  selfish.  All  three,  no 
doubt,  were  expressive  of  a  sentiment  in  favour  of  vested  rights. 
But  we  may  be  sure  that  in  addition  to  this  was  the  conviction  that 
as  these  principles  had,  on  the  whole,  worked  well  for  mankind 
hitherto,  it  was  wise  and  right  to  perpetuate  them.  He  who  first 
sees  when  a  principle  has  done  its  work,  and  that  a  new  one  is 
rapidly,  if  invisibly,  growing  up  to  thrust  it  out,  deserves  venera- 
tion. But  the* mass  who  fail  to  see  this  are  not,  therefore,  neces- 
sary deserving  of  obloquy,  or  amenable  to  the  charge  of  ''  selfish- 
ness/' Those  who  enacted  the  Statute  of  Labourers  did  it  without 
any  suspicion  that  a  new  order  of  things  was  coming  up  with 
which  such  regulations  were  inconsistent  j  and,  what  is  more,  those 
who  petitioned  against  it  did  so  without  any  idea  that  the  old 
order  of  things  was  departing.  But  these  are  ways  of  looking  at 
questions  to  which  Mr.  Knight  and  his  school  are  strangers. 
With  them  the  mistakes  of  the  aristocracy  are  always  crimes,  and 
the  crimes  of  the  people  are  always  mistakes.  And  so  on,  and  on 
down  through  the  whole  avenue  of  English  history  the  aforesaid 
"  insolent  baron,"  and  "  sturdy  mechanic  "  are  for  ever  confront- 
ing one  another  in  a  hostile  attitude :  setting  a  perpetual  example 
of  social  schism,  and  indicating  a  standing  severance  of  all  social 
ties,  which  we  should  almost  instinctively  refuse  to  credit,  even  if 
facts  did  not  come  to  our  assistance. 

In  the  second  place,  we  have  to  observe  that  Mr.  Knight  un- 
doubtedly comes  under  the  cat^ory  of  those  writers  who  have 
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carried  the  modem  Bystem  of  hifltoricfd  comporition  to  an  excess. 
We  hardly  knofr^  hoirever^  that  we  have  any  right  to  complain  of 
this  in  the  present  instance.  Our  author  expressly  ranks  himself 
with  the  antiquaries  rather  than  the  historians^  and  this  candid 
confession  must  be  allowed  to  exempt  him  from  the  censure  we 
pronounced  on  those  who  act  as  if  there  were  no  difference  between 
the  two.  Indeed^  were  we  to  subtract  from  Mr.  Knight's  volumes 
all  that  relates  to  the  dress,  the  food,  the  lodging,  the  amuse- 
ments, and  the  vices  of  successive  generations,  there  would  be  very 
little  left.  History,  he  evidently  thinks,  without  costume,  is  as 
worthless  as,  according  to  the  old  distich,  a  man  is  without  his 
breeches.  But  his  idea  of  dress  seems  to  correspond  to  that  of 
the  stage  coachman  in  Washington  Irving,  whose  notion  of  perfec- 
tion was  to  wear  as  many  clothes  as  possible.  Accordingly  Mr. 
Knight  half  smothers  poor  Clio  under  the  weight  of  domestic  and 
social  details,  through  which  she  occasionally  shows  the  tip  of  her 
nose,  or  her  little  finger,  but  is  never  able  to  stand  upright,  or 
move  with  grace  and  freedom.  Still  — iractent  fabrilia  fabri — here 
Mr.  Knight  is  at  home,  and  we  cannot  quarrel  with  him  for  having 
laid  out  his  strength  where  it  would  produce  the  most  effective 
results.  Moreover,  as  his  strictly  political  views  are,  in  our  opinion, 
so  shallow,  we  are  not  sorry  that  his  pen  should  so  often  lead  him 
away  to  subjects  with  which  he  is  comparatively  familiar ;  albeit, 
such  deviation  may  be  detrimental  to  his  fame  either  as  an  his* 
torical  authority,  or  as  a  literary  artist.  In  the  course  of  our 
article  we  shall  give  some  specimens  of  the  style  adopted  in  the 
construction  of  these  social  panoramas,  of  which  some  are  exceed- 
ingly creditable  both  to  his  taste  and  his  industry. 

Thirdly,  we  must  note,  what  is  probably  an  inevitable  result  of 
the  method  he  has  chosen — the  loose  and  inelegant  diction  in  which 
his  regular  narrative  is  written.  Events  are  thrown  together  as 
on  to  a  dust-heap;  no  pains  have  been  taken  to  ensure  either 
forcible  expression  or  rhythmical  arrangement  of  words.  To  use 
a  military  phrase,  his  sentences  stand  greatly  in  need  of  ''  dress- 
ing.'' They  have  none  of  that  closeness,  smartness,  and  pre- 
cision, which  is  necessary  to  lay  hold  of  the  reader's  mind^  and  to 
prevent  him  from  forgetting  what  he  has  learned.  To  compress 
the  whole  history  of  England  into  the  space  which  Mr.  Knight 
allots  for  it,  and  impart  to  a  narrative  so  composed,  either  much 
vigour  of  thought,  or  much  grace  of  language,  was,  we  are  aware, 
a  task  of  no  common  difficulty;  and  we  should  have  been  greatly 
surprised  if  Mr.  Knight  had  succeeded  in  performing  it.  But, 
nevertheless,  we  are  sorry,  for  his  own  sake,  that  a  work,  intended 
to  be  pre-eminently  the  young  man's  History  of  England,  should 
be  pervaded  by  so  monotonous  a  tone,  and  be  so  deficient  in  that 
proper  contrast  of  events  which,  as  Dr.  Arnold  truly  says,  can 
alone  render  history  intelligible.  If  "  the  young  man  of  eighteen" 
takes  up  Mr.  Knighf  s  volumes  to  ascertain  how  his  ancestors  ate, 
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drank>  slept^  shaved^  washed^  and  dressed  themselves,  he  will  still 
be  driven  to  the  '^philosophic  scoffer '^  to  know  how  they  governed 
England,  how  they  framed  her  noble  constitution,  and  founded  her 
superb  empire. 

We  have  now  given  a  sufficient  general  description  both  of 
Mr.  Knight's  History,  and  of  the  school  to  which  it  belongs.  To 
examine  the  Popular  History  in  detail,  would  require  an  article 
as  long  as  our  entire  number,  and  would  scarcely  repay  the  trouble. 
But  in  order  completely  to  establish  the  justice  of  both  our  censure 
and  our  praise,  as  well  as  to  point  out  one  or  two  current  fallacies, 
to  which  writers  of  a  much  higher  calibre  than  Mr.  Knight  have 
lent  the  sanction  of  their  name,  we  shall  select  a  certain  number 
of  passages  for  as  brief  comment  as  may  be. 

The  relations  between  the  cultivators  and  the  owners  of  the 
soil  having  already  served  to  illustrate  one  of  our  positions,  the 
question  need  not  now  be  reopened.  We  shall  only  therefore 
add  to  our  previous  remarks  upon  this  subject  that  Mr.  Knight 
is  unfair  to  Mr.  Froude  in  hinting  that  he  defends  the  conduct 
of  the  Legislature  upon  economical  grounds.  Mr.  Froude  more 
than  once  expressly  guards  himself  from  being  supposed  to  mean 
anything  of  the  kind.  While  all  we  ourselves  require  to  be  ad- 
mitted is  the  absence  of  any  proof  that  the  intention  of  the  govern- 
ing classes  was  culpable,  and  the  existence  of  strong  counter- 
evidence  in  favour  of  its  having  been  laudable.  Because  the 
restrictions  upon  labour  did  not  work  well,  we  are  not  necessarily 
to  conclude  that  those  who  imposed  them  were  actuated  by  purely 
selfish  motives ;  while  wholly  to  ignore  the  riOtKri  irf<7ric  afforded 
in  the  lives  and  deaths  of  so  many  of  the  feudal  aristocracy,  is 
scarcely  excusable  even  on  the  low  theory  of  history  which  Mr. 
Knight  has  adopted.  Such,  however,  is  the  palpable  error  into 
which  he  is  continually  falling.  As  soon  as  he  can  show  that  legis- 
lation was  unsuccessful,  he  invariably  assumes  that  the  legislator 
was  unjust.  Nor,  indeed,  on  this  particular  subject  is  Mr.  Knight 
always  consistent  with  himself;  as  in  one  place  he  speaks  of 
"  helpless  misery  existing  alongside  of  callous  indulgence/'  when 
higher  up,  on  the  very  same  page,  he  had  told  us  that  the  labourers 
were  "carefully  provided  for,''  "not  overworked — ^having  their 
hours  of  recreation,^'  and  '^  not  destitute  of  the  family  affections.'' 
Now,  if  Mr.  Knight  had  intended  that  this  description  should 
apply  only  to  the  servants  of  the  Bishop  of  Hereford,  whose  house- 
hold he  is  here  describing,  he  should  have  said  so,  and  we  have 
no  doubt  he  would  have  said  so.  But  such  was  clearly  not  his 
meaning.  He  is  accepting  their  condition,  which  he  pictures  to 
himself  in  the  above  terms,  as  typical  of  the  whole  class ;  and  yet 
not  fifty  lines  further  on  he  can  speak  of  this  very  same  class  as 
affording  a  spectacle  of  "  helpless  misery."  "  Effect"  appears  to 
be,  in  too  many  instances,  the  sole  object  at  which  he  aims ;  or,  if 
we  are  misjudging  him,  our  error  is  but  an  additional  proof  of 
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what  we  had  previously  advanced;  the  difScolbr^  namely  of 
making  historical  theories  thoroughly  intelligible,  without  the  aid 
of  a  clearer  and  stronger  style,  a  more  logical  method,  and  more 
concentrative  power,  than  has  fallen  to  the  share  of  Mr.  Knight. 
It  is  doubly  to  be  lamented  that  all  that  portion  of  his  work 
which  relates  to  this  particular  subject  should  be  executed  in  so 
unsatisfactory  a  style,  because  this  is  the  one  subject  upon  , 
which  popular  ignorance  or  prejudice  may  yet  prove  vitally  dan- 
gerous. The  rights  of  the  crown,  and  the  character  of  the 
Beformation,  are  not  likely  to  be  the  subjects  of  much  practical 
controversy  in  our  time ;  or,  even  if  they  were,  would  be  decided 
by  classes  very  different  from  those  to  whom  the  "Popular 
History''  is  addressed.  But  questions  of  labour  and  wages,  and 
of  the  relations  between  workman  and  employer,  are  still  in  an 
unsettled  and  more  or  less  inflammable  condition;  and  he, 
therefore,  who  shall  mislead  the  people  upon  this  point  will  be 
guilty,  not  merely  of  propagating  abstract  fiilsehood,  but  of 
encouraging  actual  revolution. 

On  the  subject  of  the  Church,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  Mr. 
Knight  observes,  that— 

'^  The  leandng  of  the  cloister  was  not  tainted  with  the  miserable  political 
snperstition  of  later  times  of  the  church,  when  the  king  was  set  up  as  the 
image  of  Qod  upon  earth,  above  all  human  law,  and  Mjond  the  reach  of 
punishment  for  misdoing.  The  slavish  doctrine  of  non-resistance  was  not 
yet  preached  in  Parliaments  and  Synods.  The  churchmen  of  the  thirteenth 
century  were,  amidst  all  the  luxurious  corruptions  which  have  been  im- 
puted to  them,  a  sturdy  race,  who  knew  the  value  of  civil  freedom,  and 
battled  for  it  as  bravely  as  the  men  of  the  sword." 

And  a  little  further  on  he  denounces  Hume  bitterly,  for  the  account 
which  that  historian  has  given  of  the  contest  between  the  Grown 
and  the  barons  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  and,  reminding  us  that 
De  Montfort  was  supported  by  the  clergy,  attributes  Hume's  un- 
favourable description  of  him  to  his  love  of  kings,  and  his  ''  hatred 
of  priests.^'  Now  this  is  an  expression  which  serves  Mr.  Knight's 
turn  very  well  in  this  particular  passage,  though  it  is  quite  incon- 
sistent with  his  general  views  to  deny  that  the  feudal  aristocracy 
were  tyrants ;  but  this  is  just  another  sample  of  what  we  have  to 
complain  of  throughout,  namely,  that  he  blows  hot  and  cold  upon 
particular  characters  and  policies,  according  to  their  capability  for 
producing  the  desired  effect  at  a  given  moment.  But  the  fact  is 
that  neither  the  aristocracy  nor  the  Church  are  to  be  judged  of  by 
particular  individuals,  or.  special  transactions.  If  Stephen  Lang- 
tou  ''knew  the  value  of  civil  freedom ''  so  well  as  to  aid  in  Magna 
Charta>  and  refuse  to  obev  the  Pope,  what  did  A'Becket  know 
about  it  7  If  Simcm.de  Montfort  befriended  the  people,  what  of 
Front  de.Boeuf  ?  If  the  feudal  barons  were  so  devoted  to  the 
liberty,  of  the  subject^  why  did  they  confine  the  benefits  of  Magna 
Chiurta  to  their  own  order;  or  r^use  the  emancipation  <tf  their 
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villeins  at  the  luggestion  of  King  Blohard  the  Second  f  For  oof* 
lelFea^  we  can  hiive  no  doubt  that^  however  excellent  was  the  eon* 
duet  of  the  Church  on  particular  ocoaaiona,  her  general  attitude 
depended  on  the  moat  simple  and  intelligible  motives.  Previous 
to  the  Reformation^  the  Church  had  more  to  fear  from  the  crown 
than  from  the  nation;  after  that  event,  she  had  more  to  fear 
from  the  people  than  the  crown.  While  in  communion  with 
the  Pope,  nis  temporal  supremacy  was  a  constant  subject  of  coU 
lision  between  the  King  of  England  and  the  clergy;  and  the 
Monarchy  was  the  only  centralised  power  in  the  country  capable 
of  entertaining  serious  designs  upon  the  Church.  In  the  seven- 
teenth century  Parliament  had  acquired  this  character.  But  in 
the  thirteenth,  the  barons  were  far  too  dbunited,  and  devoted,  for 
anything  to  be  apprehended  from  them.  But  if  the  Church  vraa 
actuated  by  such  motives,  as  Mr.  Knight  imagines,  why  did  she 
not  protest  against  the  Statute  of  Labourers,  against  the  Vagrancy 
Laws,  and  those  other  alleged  social  iniquities,  which  figure  so  pro- 
minently in  Mr.  Knight's  pages  ?  Again>  of  Simon  de  Montfort 
himself,  either  he  was  a  type  of  his  order,  or  he  was  not.  If  he 
was,  how  does  Mr.  Knight  reconcile  the  enthusiasm  he  is  said  to 
have  inspired,  with  the  character  which  he  elsewhere  draws  of  that 
order  f  If  he  was  not,  his  own  private  virtues  do  not  invalidate 
the  language  employed  by  Hume  in  speaking  of  the  insurrection. 
For  ourselves,  we  have  no  doubt  that,  whatever  might  have  been 
the  true  disposition  and  intentions  of  ''the  great  EarP'  himself, 
the  cause  in  which  he  fought  was  practiciJly  the  cause  of  the 
feudal  oligarchy,  versus  the  power  of  the  crown,  and  represented 
a  contest  which,  at  that  time,  was  being  waged  all  over  Europe. 
That  oligarchy  did  great  things  for  us.  They  planted  a  noble  tree 
of  liberty,  which,  though  intended  to  shelter  but  themselves,  has 
produced  a  forest  from  its  acorns.  They  created  the  English  gen- 
tleman, and  taught  the  commonalty  to  love  him.  In  a  word,  they 
made  "  the  privileged  classes ''  popular,  a  feat  accomplished  no- 
where but  in  England,  and  which  is,  in  fact,  the  secret  of  our  bng 
political  stability.  But  we  must  not  allow  these  merits,  great  as 
thev  are,  to  blind  us  to  the  fact  that  through  all  those  centuries  of 
turoulenoe,  the  crown,  after  all,  is  the  power  to  which  our 
sympathy  is  due.  Much  as  we  owe  to  the  exertions  of  the  feudal 
nobuity,  we  owe  still  more  to  that  splendid  line  of  princes,  whose 
vigorous  hands  forced  the  discordant  elements  of  society  into  their 
proper  places ;  compelled  obedience  to  law,  and  respect  for  right ; 
ffrappled  boldly  with  the  great  ecdesiastiod  dominion,  and,  a&sr  a 
deadly  conflict,  reduced  it  to  due  subordination;  and  by  diese 
means  alone,  rendered  possible  the  great  constitutional  labonra  of 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  Had  the  nobility 
triumphed  over  the  crown  in  the  fourteenth  centurv,  England 
would  have  sunk  into  the  condition  of  Poland.  As,  if  the  crown 
had  triumphed  over  the  aristocracy  in  the  seventeenth  oentufy^she 
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would  hftYe  remaiaed  at  about  the  level  of  Savdinia.  Bat  "  Popular 
Hiatory^'  rona  away  with  the  idea  that  aU  resiatauoe  to  power  of 
way  kind  ia  praiseworthy;  that  the  clergy  were  praiseworthy  for 
resisting  the  king^  and  the  king  for  resisting  the  clergy;  that  the 
barons  were  patriotic  for  defying  the  erown^  and  the  people  for 
defying  the  barons;  and  so  on  in  a  never*ending  circle  of  en- 
lightened absurdity.  Of  course^  we  know  well  enough  that  one 
party  would  not  be  uniformly  in  the  right  as  to  particulars :  that 
resistance  of  either  by  the  other  mighty  in  special  cases^  be  justi- 
fiable. But  what^  we  have  to  ask,  was  the  principle  underlying  the 
conflict  from  the  beginning  to  the  end?  This  is  the  question 
which  Hume  had  asked  himself,  and  his  answer  to  which  has  ex- 
posed him  to  Mr.  Knighf  s  abuse,  as  '^  a  supporter  of  kings,  and 
nater  of  priests/'  He  saw,  in  the  struggle  between  the  king  and  the 
barons,  and  between  the  clergy  and  ^e  king,  under  every  guise, 
and  in  every  alliance,  the  effort  of  the  young  and  rising  ^^  State  '^  to 
emerge  from  the  anarchy  of  a  feudal  confederation,  and  the  ever- 
recurring  struggle  of  the  Civil  Power  to  assert  its  authority  against 
the  pretensions  of  the  Spiritual.  Although  circumstances  might 
at  times  so  alter  the  position  of  the  conflicting  forces,  as  to  give  a 
momentary  appearance  of  right  to  the  side  which  was  habitual!  v  in 
the  wrong,  Hume  did  not  aUow  his  judgment  to  be  obscured,  or 
even  his  language  to  be  materially  modified  by  these  exceptional 
phases  of  the  contest :  and  he  resolved  that  those  who  wrestled  for 
the  assertion  of  these  important  principles  should  not  lack  their  due 
meed  of  praise.  Whatever  may  be  Hume's  shortcomings,  we  sin- 
oerely  trust  that  the  spirit  by  which  his  history  of  this  epoch  is 
pervaded  may  never  cease  to  be  the  predominant  one  in  this 
island ;  and  that  the  popularity  of  such  historians  as  measure  their 
ohanees  of  success  like  the  author  of  a  melodrama  by  the  number 
of  crimes  they  can  introduce,  may  long  exist  in  name  only,  and 
never  extend  to  the  reality. 

A  point  upon  which  Mr.  Knight  ia,  aa  might  be  expected, 
contemptuously  positive,  is  the  hereditary  right  of  the  English 
sovereigns.  As  afiecting  a  principle  which  more  than  any  other 
contributed  to  that  victory  of  right  over  might  to  which  we  have 
already  alluded,  this  statement  calls  for  some  examination.  Thera 
are  two  principal  occasions  in  English  history  bv  which  this  prin- 
ciple is  usually  tested— namely,  the  aeoession  of  Henry  VII.  and 
James  the  First.  But  it  will  be  useful  to  begin  a  little  higher  up 
the  stream.  After  noticing  the  rise  of  the  study  of  the  law  as  a 
separate  profession  in  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and 
the  establishment  of  a  regular  legal  svstem  by  ^'  the  great  work  of 
Bracton,''  at  the  end  of  Henry  III.'s  reign,  Mr.  Hallam  pro- 
oeeda  to  point  out  how  the  succession  to  the  crown  came,  naturally 
and  benc^cially,  to  be  settled  according  to  the  principles  of  law. 
And  no  doubt,  aa  civilisation,  habits  of  settled  industry,  and  domes- 
tie  comfort,  hegux  to  make  head  against  the  exclusively  warlike 
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propensities  of  a  barbarous  era^  men  would  turn  with  favour 
towards  any  system  which  seemed  to  guarantee  them  an  immunity 
from  the  disorders  of  a  contested  succession.  In  addition  to  the 
4»kmities  which  had  befallen  their  own  country  during  the  three 
previous  centuries,  for  want  of  a  fixed  law  of  inneritance,  the  sub- 
jects of  Edward  I.  had  before  their  eyes  the  warning  example  of 
Scotland.  And  they  might  not  improbably  have  traced  some  resem- 
blance between  the  circumstances  which  had  paved  the  way  for  her 
subjugation  to  England,  and  those  which  had  laid  Engbmd  pros- 
trate before  the  lances  of  Normandy.  At  all  events,  it  is  a  curious 
coincidence,  if  nothing  more,  that  the  first  English  sovereign,  in 
whose  person  the  application  of  the  principle  of  primogeniture 
to  the  regal  office  was  fairly  acknowledged,  should  have  been  Ed- 
ward II. ;  and  the  circumstance  may  fairly  be  taken  as  the  sign  of 
a  resolve,  on  the  part  of  the  English  nation,  that,  here  at  least,  the 

Question  of  the  succession  should  in  future  require  no  arbitrator. 
Te  find,  accordingly,  that  in  the  proclamation  of  Edward  II.,  the 
words  which  had  hitherto  formed  part  of  this  formula,  implying  the 
existence  of  a  veto  on  the  part  of  the  nobility,  were,  for  the  first  time, 
omitted,  and  Edward  declared  \Lmg,jure  hareditario,  alone.  Now 
let  us  hear  how  Mr.  Knight  describes  this  event.  ''  No  doubt 
the  ancient  forms  of  election  were  gone  through.  On  the 
death  of  Edward  I.,  his  eldest  son,  Edward  II.,  succeeded,^'  as 
Walsingham  records,  ''not  only  by  hereditary  right,  but  by  the 
unanimous  assent  of  the  nobles  and  great  men.''  Upon  reference  to 
Hallam  {Middle  Ages,  ii.  195),  we  discover  that  this  indeed  is  the 
language  in  which  the  annalist  has  himself  recorded  the  transac- 
tions, but  that,  as  we  have  said,  the  words  were  not  really  used 
in  the  proclamation.  Now  we  cannot  consider  this  an  unimport- 
ant error  in  a  ''Popular  History''  of  England.  The  event  in 
question  is  decidedly  one  of  the  landmarks  of  that  History.  And 
as  a  popular  narrative  is  presumably  intended  for  those  persons 
who  are  not  likely  to  read  any  other,  so  important  a  point  in 
enabling  them  to  trace  the  characters  of  the  English  monarchy 
should  have  been  ascertained  with  more  care,  and  stated  with  more 
precision.  Again,  in  alluding  to  the  Act  of  Parliament  which 
settled  the  crown  upon  Henry  VII.,  Mr.  Knight  observes,  "Par- 
liament would  not  accept  the  vain  pretension  of  an  hereditary 
title."  Here,  we  are  aware,  Mr.  Knight  has  two  considerable 
authorities  on  his  side,  namely.  Lord  Bolingbroke  and  Mr.  Hal- 
lam. But  we  think  that  both  these  writers  have  been  partially 
led  astray  by  the  circumstances  of  the  period  in  which  they  wrote ; 
and  have  laid  too  much  stress  upon  the  fact,  that  Parliament  would 
not  allow  that  sovereign  to  usurp  an  hereditary  claim  which  he  did 
not  possess,  and  too  httle  on  the  fact  that  they  settled  the  succes- 
sion in  future  on  the  strictest  hereditary  basis.  Surely  this  cir- 
cumstance proves  much  more  in  favour  of  the  doctrine  of  hereditary 
right,  than  their  disallowal  of  Henry's  own  pretensions  proves 
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against  it.  An  admission  of  his  claim  would^  as  it  seems  to  us^ 
have  been  more  like  a  proof  of  indifference,  than  devotion,  to  the 
principle  at  stake.  They  desired  to  make  the  crown  hereditary  in 
Henry's  family,  and  what  so  easy  a  way  of  doing  it,  as  to  have 
laid  down  that  he  succeeded  to  it  himself  by  that  title,  had  they 
not  been  scrupulous  about  the  purity  and  indefeasibility  of  the 
principle  f  But  no^  our  ancestors  thought  that  Parliament  indeed 
might  change  a  dynasty  under  that  overruling  necessity  by  which 
all  revolutions  are  justified,  as  a  country  may  be  placed  under  mar- 
tial law,  or  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  suspended  on  particular  emer- 
gencies, without  implying  that  to  do  so  is  not  just  as  super-legal 
the  twentieth  time  it  happens,  as  the  first  time ;  but  though  con- 
strained under  similar  circumstances  to  place  a  new  House  upon 
the  throne,  they  entertained  too  high  an  opinion  of  the  utility  of 
the  hereditary  principle  to  make  a  mockery  of  it,  by  pretending 
that  it  was  represented  by  the  coronation  of  Henry  VII.  It  is  to 
be  doubted  also  if  Henr3ps  extreme  anxiety  to  obtam  a  recognition 
of  his  own  hereditary  claim  can  be  accounted  for  in  any  other  way, 
than  by  supposing  the  idea  to  have  already  taken  deep  root  in  the 
public  opinion  of  the  age.  So  ardently  did  he  desire  this,  that  he 
made  special  application  to  the  Pope  to  help  him  over  the  diffi- 
culty, and  to  make  up  for  his  own  deficiencies  by  the  unction  of 
an  infallible  decree.  Yet  Henry  was  not  a  proud  man.  While 
if  the  wish  sprung  from  mere  sentiment,  though  Henry  had  as 
little  sentiment,  in  all  probability,  as  a  codfish,  nothing  but  the 
antiquity  of  the  practice  could  have  created  such  a  feeling.  But 
the  true  explanation,  we  have  no  doubt,  is  that  the  people  had 
now,  for  two  hundred  years,  been  accustomed  to  the  principle,  and 
that  he  felt  he  could  not  calculate  on  their  allegiance  without  its 
authority. 

Of  the  accession  of  James  the  First,  Mr.  Knight  merely  says, 
that  Parliament  made  a  wise  choice.  But  he  was  bound,  not 
more  as  a  candid,  than  as  a  "  popular,*'  historian,  to  have  shown 
how  strongly  the  circumstances  of  his  accession  testify  to  the  re- 
cognition and  acceptance  by  Englishmen  of  the  hereditary  prin- 
ciple. The  acknowledgment  of  James  the  First  was  a  direct  repu- 
diation of  parliamentary  title  in  favour  of  hereditary  right.  By 
the  85th  Hen.  VIII.,  that  sovereign  had  been  empowered  to  de- 
termine the  succession  of  the  crown,  which  he  did  by  settling  it, 
after  the  death  of  his  own  children,  upon  the  descendants  of  his 
younger  sister,  Mary,  instead  of  the  descendants  of  his  elder 
sister,  jVfargaret.  At  the  death  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  former 
were  represented  by  Lord  Beauchamp,  the  son  of  the  Earl  of 
Hertford,  and  the  latter  by  James  VI.  of  Scotland.  But  the 
former  title  was  past  over,  and  the  claim  of  hereditary  right,  that 
is,  of  the  heir-at-law,  preferred  to  it.  Hallam  would  endeavour  to 
persuade  us  that  the  hereditary  right  of  James  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  allegiance  proffered  to  him  by  the  British  legislature. 
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But  even  if  this  were  so,  it  is  only  proper  to  m&ke  due  allowance 
for  the  light  in  which  the  Stuarts  themselves  would  view  their 
summons  to  the  throne  in  the  teeth  of  two  existing  parliamentary 
rivals.     It  is  difficult,  however,  to  understand  upon  what  grounds 
lie  bases  this  opinion.     The  conduct  of  Parliament  was  in  exact 
conformity  with  the  principle  laid  down  at  the  accession  of  Henry 
YII.     They  had  then  declared  the  crown  to  be  hereditary  in  the 
Tudor  dynasty;   and  though  they  had  obsequiously  permitted 
Henry  VIII,  to  infringe  this  rule  of  succession,  yet,  when  his  heavy 
hand  was  taken  off  them,  it  was  only  natural  they  should  recur  to 
the  practice  which  was  generaUy  deemed  the  most  salutary.    The 
fact  is,  that  we  must  not  confound  that  exceptional  interference 
with  the  lineal  descent  which  special  emergencies  had  rendered 
needful  from  the  foundation  of  the  monarchy,  with  the  existence  of 
a  pretension  to  control  the  ordinary  operation  of  the  law.     The 
principle  of  hereditary  right  only  meant  that  the  king  was  to  suc- 
ceed to  his  father  according  to  the  same  principle  which  regulated 
the  succession  to  private  property.     How  this  principle  was  estab- 
lished  by  the  feudal  lawyers,  and  confirmed  by  the  opinion  of  society, 
to  whose  best  interests  it  was  conducive,  we  nave  already  described, 
on  the  authority  of  the  great  constitutional  historian.    But  just  as 
the  king  could  resume  a  vassaPs  grant  of  land,  should  he  be  guilty 
of  certain  specified  offences,  so,  of  course,  could  the  nation  resume 
the   king's,  when  convicted  of   analogous  transgressions.     But 
neither  in  the  one  nor  the  other  could  this  liability  to  deprivation 
affect  the  principle  of  inheritance.     A  family  might  lose  their 
estates  for  treason  to  the  Government  of  the  day;  but  in  the 
family  to  which  they  were  re-granted,  the  law  of  primogeniture 
immediately  took  effect  anew.     And  Government  never  dreamed 
that,  because  they  had  a  right  to  take  a  man's  property  away  from 
him,  they  had,  therefore,  any  right  to  interfere  with  the  esta- 
blished law  of  succession  to  that  property.     Simple  and  almost 
superfluous  as  this  statement  may  appear,  it  is  only  by  keeping  it 
steadily  before  their  eyes  that  the  people  can  acquire  a  correct  esti- 
mate of  what  the  English  monarchy  really  is.     If  the  king  were 
guilty  of  treason  to  his  subjects — using  the  phrase  simply  as  an 
illustration — his  crown  was  confiscated  *  to  the  nation,  who  then 
re-granted  it  anew  to  another  family.     But  it  was  to  the  family 
they  granted  it,  and  not  to  the  individual;   and,  having  once 
granted  it,  had  no  legal  right  to  interfere  with  its  lineal  transmis- 
sion.    This  is  the  true  distinction,  which  writers  like  Mr.  Knight 
fail  to  perceive,  between  the  extravagant  doctrine  of  divine  right 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  inadequate  doctrine  of  a  parliamentary 
title  on  the  other.     The  right  of  the  sovereign  to  the  crown  is 
divine  only  in  the  sense  in  which  all  human  law,  as  the  represen- 
tative of  God's  law,  is  divine.     And  the  right  is  parliamentary 

*  The  sanctity  of  the  sovereign's  person  is  a  separate  question. 
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only,  as,  for  instance,  the  Duke  of  Marlborough^s  title  to  Blenheim 
may  be  called  parliamentary,  becanse  the  estate  was  given  him  by 
Parliament,  and  could  be  taken  away  if  he  levied  war  on  Queen 
Victoria.  We  can  hardly  doubt  that  this  is  a  theory  of  the  Eng- 
lish monarchy  to  which  Mr.  Hallam  would  have  subscribed  had  it 
been  placed  before  him  in  this  light.  But  neither  he  nor  the 
other  noble  and  distinguished  author  to  whom  we  have  alluded, 
was  able  to  express  himself  wholly  without  reference  to  the 
doctrines  which  were  commonly  propagated  by  contemporaries. 
And  to  the  prevalence  of  ultra-monarchical  views  in  the  com- 
mencement both  of  the  last  and  of  the  present  century,  we 
attribute  the  fact,  that  neither  took  any  pains  to  unravel  this 
important  subject ;  which  admits,  we  trust  we  have  shown,  of  a 
simple,  intelligible  solution,  reconcilable  with  any  sensible  and 
rational  view  of  monarchical  government,  by  whatever  party  hues 
it  may  be  shaded. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  moreover,  that  arguments  in  favour  of  this 
or  that  constitutional  theory,  drawn  from  the  practice  of  remote 
times,  are  frequently  suggestive  of  others  which  are  proportion- 
ably  fatal  to  it.  For  instance,  if  it  be  said  that  no  justification  of 
Charles  I/s  arbitrary  exertions  of  power  can  be  derived  from  the 
conduct  of  the  Anglo-Norman  and  Plantagenet  sovereigns,  because 
in  their  time  the  theory  of  the  constitution  was  unformed,  as 
truly  may  it  be  said  that  neither  can  anything  prejudicial  to  the 
doctrine  of  hereditary  right,  for  the  same  reason,  be  deduced 
from  them.  And  vice  versd,  that  if  the  procedures  of  those  days 
are  allowed  to  be  declarative  of  the  constitution  in  one  thing,  they 
must  be  allowed  to  be  so  in  another.  It  might  also  be  urged 
that  the  irregularities  in  the  succession,  prior  to  the  reign  of 
Henry  VII.,  prove  nothing  against  the  doctrine  of  hereditary 
right.  For  that  which  is  admitted  in  theory,  will  often,  in  rude 
and  violent  times,  be  set  at  nought  in  practice.  Witness  the  be- 
haviour of  many  sovereigns  of  Europe  in  their  hostility  towards 
the  see  of  Rome,  who  were,  nevertheless,  very  good  Catholics  in 
theory.  That  various  sovereigns  should  have  thought  the  con- 
tinuation of  Parliament  a  very  useful  supplement  to  the  right 
which  they  deemed  themselves  to  possess  already,  is  not  astonish- 
ing ;  while  that  they  should  have  made  use  of  it  to  establish 
claims  *  not  founded  on  strict  hereditary  right,  is  as  far  from  being 
an  argument  against  the  latter,  as  it  is  a  presumption  in  favour  of 
its  having  been  the  standing  custom  of  the  realm. 

The  importance  of  history  is  obviously  not  to  be  judged  by  its 
capability  of  immediate  application  to  the  questions  of  our  own  day. 
And,  as  we  have  before  observed  in  the  course  of  this  article,  the 
time  when  a  right  understanding  of  such  a  question  as  the  above 
may  have  any  practical  utility  in  this  countiy  seems  incalculably 

*  Vide  Lord  Bolingbroke*8  Lettert  on  History.    Letter  XX. 
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remote.  But  the  lessons  of  history  which  have  any  direct  bearing 
upon  the  difficulties  of  our  own  age,  must  always  bear  an  infi- 
nitely small  proportion  to  those  which  have  not ;  and  it  is  there- 
fore m  the  advantage  which  a  correct  appreciation  of  the  characters 
of  former  times  affords  us  in  our  estimation  of  contemporaries^ 
and  the  greater  comprehensiveness  and  forbearance  which  it  may 
impart  to  our  conclusions  upon  current  events,  that  the  chief  prac- 
tical utility  of  history  must  be  held  to  consist.  There  is,  of  course, 
the  value  of  knowing  truth  for  truth's  sake.  But  in  a  popular 
history  of  England  the  principal  object  to  be  kept  in  view  is  the 
former  rather  than  the  latter ;  and  as  this  same  question  of  here- 
ditary right  is  the  key  to  a  just  interpretation  of  the  majority  of 
public  men  and  transactions  for  at  least  a  century  and  a  half  of 
our  national  existence,  we  trust  our  remarks  upon  the  subject, 
however  unworthy  of  its  importance^  will  be  thought  neither 
irrelevant  nor  prolix. 

Mr.  Knight's  description  of  the  great  Stuart  controversy  will, 
of  course,  be  readily  divined  by  our  readers,  without  requiring  any 
long  account  of  it  from  us.  To  do  Mr.  Knight  justice,  he  seems 
at  times  to  have  been  visited  by  some  qualms  of  conscience 
at  reproducing  the  ordinary  popular  conception  of  Charles  I. 
He  is  thus  sometimes  tempted  to  make  admissions  which,  if 
insisted  upon  by  an  opponent,  would  invalidate  much  of  his  con- 
demnatory language.  He  admits,  for  instance,  that  the  king's 
theory  of  government  was  a  consistent  one,  and  that  his  fault  lay 
in  not  perceiving  that  the  time  for  acting  up  to  it  had  passed 
away.  But  if  this  was  all,  his  execution,  independently  of  other 
considerations,  was  obviously  unmerited.  What  King  living  in  a 
,  transitional  epoch  ever  did  see  it  ?  At  the  same  time  we  sincerely 
believe  this  to  be  a  very  just  epitome  of  Charles's  character  and 
situation.  If  Mr.  Knight  had  worked  out  this  view  in  his 
Popular  History,  and  had  given  his  readers  a  careful  and  dis- 
passionate account  of  those  applications  of  prerogative  to  which 
Parliament  demurred,  and  of  the  precedents  upon  which  the  king 
himself  imagined  them  to  rest,  he  would  have  done  a  real  service 
to  his  generation.  Public  opinion  oscillates  for  a  long  time 
between  the  two  extremes^  before  it  settles  down  into  the  mean. 
Charles  the  First  has  now  been  for  some  considerable  period 
almost  as  unduly  blackened,  as  he  had  once  been  unduly  whitened. 
We  may  rest  satisfied  that  he  too  at  last  will  find  his  real  level  in 
history;  and  it  would  have  been  greatly  to  Mr.  Knight's  credit 
had  he  contributed,  howsoever  small  a  share,  towards  this  consum- 
mation. The  publication  of  this  History,  which  we  have  treated 
throughout,  it  will  be  observed,  as  his  own  work,  afforded  an  excel- 
lent opportunity  for  a  statement  of  simple  unvarnished  facts  upon 
this  subject,  which  is  much  wanted.  We  do  not  accuse  Mr.  Knight 
of  any  want  of  research.  Far  from  it.  But  he  who  enters  upon 
documentary  or  other  investigation  without  putting  off  his  prepos- 
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sessions^  had  better,  in  most  inatances,  have  spared  himself  the 
troable.  A  man  often  deceives  himself  into  the  belief  that  in 
going  over  evidence  for  himself,  instead  of  taking  it  from  others, 
he  is  necessarily  exercising  his  own  judgment.  Nothing  can  be 
more  delusive,  and  Mr.  Knight  is  certainly  not  one  of  the  excep- 
tions to  the  rule. 

The  fact  is  that  as  regards  this  whole  passage  of  English 
history,  the  people  of  this  country  have  never  had  the  King's 
case  exhaustively,  and  at  the  same  time  popularly,  laid  before 
them.  Lord  Macaulay  and  Mr.  Carlyle,  from  whom  we  suppose 
the  vast  majority  of  the  non-studious  public  have  derived  their 
views  of  this  period,  either  directly,  or  filtered  through  the  pages 
of  "  Popular  Historians,^'  have  both  shown  only  one  side  of  the 
shield,  though  they  have  held  it  in  different  lights.  Since  the 
modern  style  of  historical  writing  came  into  fashion,  we  have 
not  had  the  other  aspect  of  the  question  presented  to  us.  It  is 
silly  to  suppose  that  the  people  would  be  infected  with  any  love  of 
tyranny  merely  by  finding  out  that  Charles  the  First  was  less  of 
a  tyrant.  It  is  more  important  just  now  to  inculcate  an  affec- 
tionate reverence  for  our  past  history,  and  to  place  our  kings  and 
great  men  in  as  favourable  a  light  as  truth  will  admit  of,  than  to 
propagate  either  the  worship  of  force,  or  the  mysteries  of  Whig- 
gism.  Both  are  quite  competent  to  take  care  of  themselves.  But 
between  the  hard  mechanical  action  of  military  imperialism  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  laborious  and  somewhat  narrowing  pursuit  of 
commerce  on  the  other,  some  of  the  finer  and  gentler  qualities  of 
human  nature  are  in  danger  of  being  trodden  out ;  and  now  that  all 
the  salient  points  of  English  history  are  established  beyond  contro- 
versy: now  that  the  reformation  is  complete:  the  old  school  of. 
writers  extinct :  and  the  superstitions  of  divine  right  and  passive 
obedience  as  obsolete  as  the  mass :  should  we  not  be  doing  well  to 
preserve  whatever  of  beauty  or  nobility  the  ancient  idea  may 
represent?  Do  not  all  Englishmen  rejoice  that  when  the  idols 
were  swept  out  of  our  churches,  and  the  idolatry  from  our  prayer- 
books,  the  work  of  demolition  was  stayed,  and  our  grand  old 
cathedrals  and  beautiful  liturgy  still  left  to  us  7  And  will  not 
our  posterity  have  just  reasons  to  complain,  if,  in  our  zeal  against 
"slavish  tenets''  and  "arbitrary  power,"  we  proceed  to  the  extre- 
mities of  a  Knox  or  a  Peters ;  and,  together  with  the  objectionable 
doctrines,  root  out  for  ever  the  loyalty,  the  generosity,  and  the 
chivalry  by  which  they  were  supported?  These  considerations 
are  eminently  proper  in  an  essay  upon  "  Popular  History."  The 
people  of  this  country  are  not  Ukely  to  forget  by  what  steps  their 
liberties  were  acquired.  They  have  been  told  quite  often  enough 
of  the  grandeur  of  resistance.  What  they  now  want  to  learn  is 
something  of  the  grandeur  of  obedience.  They  do  not  require  to 
be  informed  that  our  institutions  and  our  rulers  are  bloated. 
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They  are  already  familiar  with  the  spectacle.  The  poor  have  Mr. 
Bright  preached  unto  them.  But  though  his  gospel  is  a  gospel 
of  peace,  it  is  certainly  not  one  of  goodwill ;  and  this  under 
another  shape  is  exactly  the  element  we  desiderate  in  books 
written  for  the  instruction  of  the  people.  More  charitable  and 
large-minded  views  of  men  and  events  are  what  we  want  in  the 
present  day.  We  want  to  smooth  down  the  animosities  of  past 
eras  j  to  have  clearly  pointed  out  that  the  large  majority  of  public 
men  in  this  country  have  been  actuated  by  a  sense  of  duty  as  well 
as  by  other  motives.  We  want  to  have  it  clearly  shown  that 
power  is  not  always  selfish,  and  resistance  not  always  disinterested. 
These  are  the  lessons  which  a  popular  historian  in  1859  should 
have  striven  to  elicit  from  our  annals,  and  not  have  contented 
himself  with  travelling  over  the  old  beaten  track;  with  telling  us 
that  Simon  de  Montfort  was  a  patriot;  that  Henry  VIII.  was  a 
robber;  that  Charles  I.  was  a  tyrant;  that  Charles  11.  was  a 
swindler;  and  that  James  II.  was  a  bigot. 

The  nearer  we  approach  to  our  own  time,  the  less  necessity  is 
there  for  criticizing  Mr.  Knight  in  detail.  From  the  Revolution 
downwards,  he  adopts  those  views  of  which  Lord  Macaulay  is  the 
popular  representative ;  and  which,  as  far  as  they  are  untrue,  have 
already  been  eflBciently  exposed.  Mr.  Knight  would,  in  our 
opinion,  have  acted  more  wisely,  and  certainly  more  in  accord- 
ance with  the  spirit  of  his  own  preface,  had  he  contented  himself 
with  a  luminous  and  exhaustive  recital  of  facts,  and  abstained 
from  adding  his  own  comments  to  the  narrative.  To  persons 
acquainted  with  history,  the  theories  in  question  are  decidedly 
weakened  by  the  repetition;  while  those  who  gain  their  first 
knowledge  of  this  period  from  Mr.  Knight's  pages  will  as- 
suredly be  still  left  in  ignorance  of  many  most  important  con- 
siderations. On  the  massacre  of  Glencoe,  for  instance,  he 
supposes  that  William  might  have  signed  the  warrant  for  the 
''extirpation'^  of  the  Macdonalds,  without  understanding  the 
word  to  mean  more  than  their  removal.  But  William  must 
have  known  well  enough  that  such  '^removaP'  was  practically 
impossible.  Where  were  they  to  be  removed  to  ?  William  was 
not  a  child ;  and  those  who  choose  to  defend  his  heart  at  the  ex- 

f)ense  of  his  head  are  welcome  to  their  argument,  but  are  not 
ikely  to  find  many  disciples.  Lord  Macaulay  has  too  much 
sense  to  rely  upon  a  plea  of  this  kind.  He  prefers  us  to  believe, 
what,  indeed,  is  possible  enough,  that  William  signed  the  war- 
rant which  was  dispatched  into  Scotland  without  making  himself 
master  of  its  contents,  or,  indeed,  without  reading  it  at  all.  To 
what  extent  this  is  really  an  exculpation  of  William,  our  readers 
must  judge  for  themselves.  Mr.  Knight  does  not  think  much  of 
it ;  but  our  own  opinion  is,  that  it  really  expresses  all  that  can  be 
said  in  William's  favour.     Mr.  Knight's  attempt  to  fasten  the 
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whole  guilt  of  this  atrocity  upon  the  Master  of  Stair  is  de- 
ficient^ in  this  respect,  that  he  takes  no  notice  of  the  strong 
motive  which  the  Scottish  Whigs  had  for  bringing  Dalrymple  into 
odium,  namely,  his  attachment  to  Episcopacy,  for  the  abasement 
of  which  no  means  were,  in  their  eyes,  unjustifiable.  On  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Partition  Treaties,  again,  Mr.  Knight  errs  in  the  other 
extreme ;  for  William's  conduct  in  relation  to  these  famous  trans- 
actions was  truly  statesmanlike,  and  admits  of  being  very  briefly 
and  clearly  explained  to  the  popular  appi*ehension.  Lord  Boling- 
broke,  who  opposed  it  strongly  at  the  time,  afterwards  confessed 
that  he  had  been  mistaken,  and  pointed  out  that,  both  in  this  as  in 
most  other  parts  of  his  foreign  policy,  William'  displayed  the  ut- 
most wisdom  and  strength  of  mind.  The  dismissal  of  William's 
Dutch  Guards,  however,  fuiiiishes  Mr.  Knight  with  a  fresh  op- 
portunity of  inveighing  against  the  ingratitude  and  folly  of  our 
ancestors.  This  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  weakest  passages  in  the 
fifth  volume.  Mr.  Knight  totally  forgets  that  one  of  the  popular 
grievances  under  the  last  two  Stuarts  bad  been  that  nucleus  of  a 
standing  army  which  was  constituted  by  the  regiments  of  Guards. 
A  body  of  men  which  we  had  viewed  with  great  uneasiness  under 
an  English  sovereign,  even  when  composed  of  Englishmen,  we  were 
not  likely  to  tolerate  under  a  Dutch  sovereign,  when  composed  of 
Dutchmen.  It  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  a  prince,  whose 
only  title  to  our  regard  was  that  he  had  come  to  redress  our 
grievances,  should  be  allowed  to  perpetuate  one  of  the  most 
important  of  them ;  and  one,  moreover,  which  daily  reminded  us 
that  we  were  indebted  to  a  foreigner  for  our  liberties. 

In  his  views  of  Foreign  Policy,  Mr.  Knight  shows  little  breadth 
of  grasp,  and  but  meagre  acquaintance  with  facts.  From  the 
Peace  of  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  the  only  occa- 
sion on  which  this  country  exercised  much  real  influence  upon 
the  settlement  of  Europe,  was  in  the  famous  Treaty  of  Utrecht ; 
yet  his  account  of  the  negotiations  which  preceded  this  important 
transaction  is  next  to  worthless ;  while,  as  to  the  motives  which 
induced  the  Government  of  Queen  Anne  to  bring  the  war  to  a 
conclusion,  one  would  imagine  that  Mr.  Knight  was  ignorant 
that  this  is  one  of  the  causes  cdibres  of  English  history,  which 
is  still  virtually  undecided.  He  gives  no  evidence  of  having  read 
Lord  Bolingbroke's  own  version  of  these  transactions,  which  was 
written  twenty-three  years  after  they  took  place,  when  he  had 
retired  from  public  life,  and  had  little,  if  any,  motive  remaining 
for  distorting  facts.  Even,  however,  if  he  had,  no  man  can  be 
entitled  to  write  a  history  of  these  events  who  has  not  studied 
the  singularly  luminous  and  elaborate  argument  delivered  by  the 
principal  actor  in  them.  And  we  may  add,  while  we  are  upon 
this  subject,  that  if  Mr.  Knight  had  been  aware  of  the  merit  of 
Bolingbroke^s  historical  writings  upon  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries,  which  are  replete  with  philosophic  and  statesmanlike 
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views^  expressed  with  remarkable  brevity  and  clearness^  he  would 
have  added  very  greatly  to  the  value  of  his  owa  reflections  upon 
those  epoehs. 

Mr.  Knight's  summaries  of  our  social  progress^  and  his  account 
of  our  commerce  and  manufactures  at  successive  stages  of  our 
history,  are,  undeniablv,  very  useful;  are  often  very  interesting; 
and  are  sometimes  botn  eloquent  and  picturesque.  Yet  there  is 
occasionally  something  approaching  to  the  ludicrous  in  the  unsus- 
picious solemnity  with  which  he  bows  down  before  his  idol.  He 
is  the  Boswell  of  Birmingham,  and  is  never  visited  by  the  faintest 
glimmering  of  doubt  in  the  divinity  of  clay  and  iron.  Here,  for 
instance,  is  a  passage  embodying  many  of  his  best  and  some  of 
his  most  amusing  points : — 

*'  Bishop  Berkeley,  in  1737,  by  way  of  example  to  the  Irish  of  the  rapid 
turning  of  money,  asks,  '  Whether  the  small  town  of  Birmingham  alone 
doth  not,  upon  an  average,  circulate  every  week,  one  way  or  other,  to  the 
value  of  fifty  thousand  poimds  ? '  The  iron-ware  of  Birmingham  was  in 
repute  long  before  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.  In  the  time  of 
Henry  YHI.  Leland  wrote  that  '  a  great  part  of  the  town  is  maintained  by 
smiths,  who  have  their  iron  and  sea-coal  out  of  Staffordshire.*  The  people  of 
Birmingham  were  then  makers  of  knives,  of  bridle-bits,  of  nails.  Jn  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  they  still  manufactured  scarcely  anything  more  than 
iron  tools  and  husbandry  implements.  Their  forges  were  open  to  the  public 
streets,  by  the  side  of  the  rough  shop  where  the  spade  and  the  bag  oi  nails 
were  exposed  for  sale.  Under  the  encouragement  given  by  William  IIL 
Birmingham  began  in  his  reign  to  make  fire-arms.  But  how  insufficient  at 
that  period  was  the  home  production  of  iron  articles  we  may  judge  from 
the  table  of  duties  on  imports,  in  which  we  have  iron  pots,  baclu  for  chim- 
neys, frj'ing-pans,  anvils.  The  vast  surface  of  the  great  coal  and  iron  field 
around  Birmingham  was  then  scarcely  penetrated.  The  blaze  of  the  fur- 
naces that  now  lights  up  the  countr^r  for  miles,  was  then  a  very  feeble  illu- 
mination from  the  few  works  where  iron  was  smelted  by  wood.  The  anvils 
of  Wolverhampton,  Dudley.  Walsall,  Bilston,  Wednesbury,  were  then  em- 
ployed in  the  humblest  worK  of  iron  manu&cture.  Birmingham  before  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  had  attempted  no  manufactures  in  brass ; 
and  the  greater  part  of  that  wonderful  variety  of  industry  which  has  given 
Berkeley's  '  sman  town'  a  population  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  souls  was 
quite  unattempted.  The  great  prospearity  of  Birmingham  belongs  even  to  a 
much  later  period  than  that  m  which  Burke  called  it  '  the  toy-shop  of 
Europe.'  It  was  always  employed  at  work  more  important  than  toy-making. 
It  supplied  England  and  its  settlements  with  many  articles  of  convenience 
and  utility,  before  it  became  famous  through  the  world  for  those  manifold 
products  of  ingenuity  and  taste  which  no  nation  can  rival.  Every  house 
that  was  newly  built  in  England  during  the  eighteenth  century  gave  a  sti- 
mulus to  the  activity  of  Birmingham  to  provide  its  locks  and  bolts.  Every 
acre  of  ^ound  that  was  cleared  for  building  in  the  American  plantations 
made  a  similar  demand  upon  the  labour  of  the  iron-working  district.  The 
Sheffield  axe  hewed  down  the  woods.  The  Birmingham  spade  trenched  the 
ground,  and  the  thorns  crackled  under  the  Birmingham  cauldron.  Slowly 
but  certainly  did  the  exports  increase  of  those  articles  which  we  imported 
at  the  beginning  of  this  eighteenth  century,  until,  in  1856,  the  exports  of 
hardware  alone  amounted  to  three  millions  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
pounds  sterling." 

Wc  can  fancy  Mr.  Knight  gasping  for  breath  when  he  came  to 
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the  CDd  of  this  paragraph^  and  expecting  his  readers  to  repeat  the 
last  few  words  almost  in  a  whisper^  as  expressing  something  awful 
and  religious.     Again : — 

''  What  a  contrast  is  the  conveyance  of  iron  from  the  mouth  of  the  Wye 
in  those  days,  and  firom  the  moutn  of  the  Taff  in  our  day.  The  furnaces  of 
South  Wales  produce  as  much  pig-iron  in  one  week,  as  all  the  furnaces  of 
England  proauced  in  the^  whole  year  of  1740.  The  serenteen  thousand 
tons,  smelted  b^  charcoal  in  that  year,  are  only  the  hundred  and  fortieth 
part  of  all  the  uron  produced  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1851,  and  only  the 
two-hundredth  part  of  the  produce  of  1857.  The  iron  of  1861,  compared 
with  the  population,  was  estimated  at  a  hundred  and  sizty-eiffht  pounds 
(1^  cwt.)  per  head.  The  iron  of  1740  gave  less  than  seven  pounds  per  head. 
The  iron-workers  of  Merthyr-Tydvil  are  greater  now  in  number  than  the 
whole  population  of  Glamorganshire  at  tne  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century." 

When  some  fifty  of  these  paragraphs  follow  one  another  without 
a  breaks  an  effect  is  produced  which  one  or  two  brief  extracts  are 
quite  insufficient  to  explain.  But^  perhaps^  the  most  diverting 
instance  of  this  spirit^  though  apropos  of  a  comparatively  in- 
significant subject,  is  contained  in  the  following : — 

"  The  salmon  taken  in  the  Derwent  were  carried  fresh  to  London,  by 
horses  which  travelled  day  and  night  without  intermission.  They  travelled 
faster  than  the  post,  and  the  extraordinary  price  of  the  luxury — ^from  half- 
a-crown  to  four  shillings  a  pound — ^repaid  the  cost  of  carriage.  Railways 
serve  London  with  salmon  at  a  cheaper  rate." 

The  taunt  expressed  in  the  concluding  sentence  of  this  extract 
is  perfect:  "My  papa  has  a  carriage,  and  yours  hasnH!" — 
'*  Pve  got  a  new  hat ;  would  I  wear  that  old  cap,  that's  all ! "  This 
is  about  the  level  of  Mr.  Knight's  sarcasm.  We  are  as  grateful 
as  any  men  of  well-regulated  minds  and  sound  digestions  ought  to 
be  for  the  benefit  conferred  on  us  by  the  railways;  yet  Mr. 
Knight  has  evidently  forgotten  a  circumstance  of  some  little  im- 
portance to  the  piscivorous  public  in  estimating  our  comparative 
advantages.  Tlie  same  progress  of  civilization  which  gave  us 
railways  to  convey  our  salmon  has  left  us  but  very  few  salmon 
to  put  into  our  railways.  We  don't  mean  to  find  much  serious 
fault  with  Mr.  Knight  for  this  simple  and  honest  adoration  of 
material  good.  He  is  like  one  who  takes  his  child  into  a  banker's 
strong  room  to  see  the  sovereigns  tossed  about  with  a  shovel.  And 
we  can  fancy  him  regarding  those  poor  devils,  our  ancestors,  with 
the  same  kind  of  pity  that  a  kind-hearted  alderman  would  feel  for 
the  man  who  had  never  tasted  green  fat.  The  pity  is  perfectly  sin- 
cere ;  but  coupled  still  with  a  vague  kind  of  notion  that,  after  all, 
such  a  man  must  be  more  or  less  a  bad  character,  or  he  would  have 
had  green  fat.  But,  as  we  have  said^  this  view,  though  not  con- 
firmed by  an  extended  view  of  human  nature,  is  not  criminal ;  and, 
on  the  whole,  we  can  shake  hands  with  Mr.  Knight  over  this 
department  of  his  Ubtory  in  perfect  good-humour. 
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We  can  say  nearly  as  much  of  his  description  of  English 
society  during  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  but  not 
quite.  Of  the  country  gentry  he  remarks^  in  allusion  to  Sir 
Eoger  de  Coverley, — 

^  This,  it  may  be  said,  is  the  &nej-picture  of  the  most  gentle  of  the  great 
English  humorists.  But  all  the  life-like  traits  of  past  manners  must  be 
derived  from  similar  sources.  Those  who  describe  tneir  own  age  with  the 
greatest  bitterness  of  satire  are  not  always  the  most  trustworthy.  The  ex- 
ceptional cases  of  gross  vice  and  degrading  ignorance  in  the  gentry  may  be 
as  often  mistaken  as  characteristics  of  a  class,  as  the  ruffians  and  outcasts 
of  a  great  city  may  be  mistaken  for  specimens  of  the  hard-working  and  ill- 
paid  tenants  of  its  hoyels  and  garrets." 

This  is  candid  and  sagacious — and  we  might  add  that  the 
character  of  Squire  Alworthy  was  drawn  by  a  Whig,  as  well  as 
the  character  of  Sir  Roger.  Nor  ought  it  to  be  altogether  for- 
gotten that  all  party  portraits  of  a  class  naturally  take  their  hues 
from  the  vices  and  virtues  most  prevalent  at  the  time  when  they 
were  taken ;  and  that  the  drunkenness  and  debauchery  of  the 
country  gentlemen  which  figure  in  the  caricatures  of  Queen 
Anne's  reign  are  no  more  to  be  accepted  literally  than  the  por- 
traits of  Protectionists  and  game  preservers  which  adorn  our  own 
Sunday  journals.  Lord  Macaulay's  mistake  is  that  he  has  ac- 
cepted them  literally^  and  to  this  extent  Mr.  Knight  very 
judiciously  differs  from  him.  Elsewhere^  however^  the  old  element 
again  crops  up.     Of  the  nobility,  Mr.  Knight  says : — 

'^  Perhaps,  all  things  considered,  they  were  then,  as  a  body,  the  most  in- 
capable of  taking  a  large  view  of  the  destinies  of  their  country,  and  of 
nourishing  a  deep  sympathy  with  the  condition  of  the  people.  But  never- 
theless they  could  not  segregate  themselves  from  the  people.  They  could 
not  repose  m  safety  upon  exclusive  pretensions ;  and  thus  they  headed  the 
Revolution,  and  imparted  to  it  the  somewhat  aristocratic  character  which  it 
has  taken  more  than  another  century  to  repair." 

Now,  if  the  country  gentlemen,  as  politicians,  were  what  Mr. 
Knight  believes  them  to  have  been;  if  the  trading  community 
had  not  yet  as  a  rule  become  educated  men ;  if  the  Church  were 
Erastian,  and  the  crown  a  nonentity,  pray  where  was  the  class 
which  saved  the  country  from  destruction,  if  the  nobility  were 
even  more  incapable  than  these  7  The  possibility  of  this  assertion 
being  true  is  negatived  by  all  that  goes  before,  and  by  all  that 
comes  after  it.  And  the  assertion  itself  is  another  good  specimen 
of  that  confusion  of  thought  to  which  we  have  before  adverted  as 
characteristic  of  Mr.  Knight^s  narrative.  As  to  the  people — ^and 
the  nobility  being  driven  to  support  the  Revolution  because  of  the 
people — why  it  is  very  well  known  that  when  the  first  burst  of 
indignation  against  James  was  over,  the  people  at  large  reverted 
to  their  original  attachment  to  the  House  of  Stuart;  so  much  so, 
that  in  1717  the  Whigs  were  obliged  to  pass  the  Septennial  Act 
through  fear  that  a  Parliament  elected  at  that  time  would  have  de- 
clared for  the  Chevalier.    So  far  then  from  the  nobility  having  been 
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influenced  by  the  people^  it  was  in  spite  of  the  people  that  revo- 
lution principles  were  established.  And  those  who  believe  in  the 
value  of  those  principles,  among  whom  we  number  ourselves, 
ought  at  least  to  acknowledge  the  courage  and  resolution  indth 
which  the  Whigs  stood  to  their  colours,  however  large  a  mixture  of 
the  oUgarchic  spirit  was  contained  in  their  zeal  for  King  George. 

The  summary  of  literature,  art,  and  society,  from  1709-1742, 
with  which  this  volume  concludes,  is  executed  with  considerable 
taste  and  ability,  and  written  in  a  better  style  than  many  portions 
of  the  work.  The  account  of  Pope  and  his  "  set  '*  is  very  well 
done,  and  we  meet  with  some  very  just  observations  upon  the 
literary  spirit  of  the  day  and  the  views  of  learning,  philosophy, 
and  religion,  which  distinguished  the  more  advanced  minds  of  the 
period.  We  have  only  one  complaint  to  make  of  this  passage 
with  regard  to  its  fitness  for  popular  instruction,  namely,  that 
it  is  hardly  specific  enough,  and  scarcely  succeeds  in  conveying 
an  accurate  impression  of  the  whole  truth  with  respect  to  that 
strong,  coarse,  common-sense  view  of  things  to  which  the  writer 
very  justly  points  as  the  prevailing  characteristic  of  the  age. 
Berkeley's  philosophy  does  not  deserve  classification  with  works 
"  narrow  and  incomplete.'^  Nor  were  the  thinking  part  of  the 
world,  however  much  they  admired  the  genius  and  relished  the 
wit,  imposed  upon  for  a  moment  by  the  Popian  sarcasms  upon 
scholars  and  pedants.  Johnson  had  his  accurate  knowledge  of 
Latinity  flogged  into  him,  and  Gray  became  a  sound  Grecian 
according  to  the  old  method,  none  the  less  for  the  sneers  at 
birchen  garlands  and  beavered  fronts. 

We  regret  that  our  space  will  not  allow  us  to  give  some  extracts 
from  this  portion  of  the  work,  but  we  must  hasten  to  conclude  in 
as  few  words  as  possible.  The  Popular  History  of  England^  to 
which  Mr.  Charles  Knight  has  given  the  authority  of  his  name,  is 
not  then  a  work  which  can  possibly  supersede  our  standard 
histories  as  a  textbook  for  young  readers.  So  far  then  we  must 
express  our  conviction  that  the  work  is  a  failure.  It  belongs  to  a 
school  of  writers,  who,  as  we  have  said,  start  with  a  fundamentally 
untrue  idea  of  national  life — namely,  that  "the  people,''  a  term 
which  they  contract  and  expand  at  convenience,  has  for  ever  been 
fighting  with  some  other  class  in  the  country,  and  wringing 
concessions  from  them  one  by  one.  Whereas  we  conceive  the 
truer  exposition  of  the  history  to  be  that  a  multiplicity  of  interests 
have  all  along  been  struggling  with  one  another,  gradually  finding 
out  the  truth  that  the  depression  of  their  rivals  did  not  in  the  end 
benefit  themselves,  but  very  slow  to  learn  the  lesson.  Thus 
the  land  and  the  trading  interest  were  for  a  long  time  hostile  to 
each  other.  But  as  we  may  see  from  Mr.  Knight's  own  tables,  it 
is  only  quite  recently  that  a  description  of  their  contention  as  one 
between  the  aristocracy  and  the  rest  of  the  nation  has  obtained 
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even  the  shred  of  plausibility  which  enables  Mr.  Bright  to  mislead 
his  audiences.  Similarly  with  religious  interests.  Was  toleration 
either  won  or  even  desired  by  any  body  of  the  population  deserving 
the  title  of  the  people  ?  Let  those  who  recollect  the  tone  and 
temper  of  the  majority  of  Englishmen  in  1828  answer  this  ques- 
tion. Well,  then,  did  "the  people"  accomplish 'the  Revolution? 
We  have  already  pointed  out  the  fallacy  of  this  assumption,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  frequent  admission  contained  in  this  volume  that 
"  the  people,'^  in  Mr.  Knight^s  own  sense  of  the  word,  gained  no- 
thing by  it.  No :  regarded  broadly,  the  nation  has  kept  moving  as 
a  whole,  sometimes  one  interest  being  predominant  and  sometimes 
another,  but  never,  as  we  honestly  believe,  split  in  two,  either 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  as  Mr.  Knight  and  his  genus  would 
persuade  us.  Therefore  it  is  that  we  honestly  refuse  to  this 
History  the  position  which  its  author  claims  for  it,  and  sincerely 
believe  that  in  many  of  the  most  important  transactions  of  ancient 
England,  it  is  calculated  to  deceive  the  public.  The  people  have 
begun  to  read,  and  though  it  matters  little  for  their  sakes  what 
was  said  by  a  Hume  or  Gibbon,  what  is  said  in  a  History  of  this 
kind  matters  a  great  deal.  If  future  crisises  are  to  be  passed 
through  by  us  with  as  much  safety  as  former  ones :  if  the  in- 
creased intelligence  of  the  people  is  not  to  result  in  a  sort  of  cos- 
mopolitan apathy :  they  must  be  taught  to  reverence  their  history, 
and  to  love  and  sympathize  with  the  great  men  of  all  parties  who 
contributed  to  make  it.  Such,  we  fear,  will  not  be  the  result  of 
that  historical  teaching  which  we  have  here  been  considering. 
And,  consequently,  in  spite  of  its  many  merits  of  execution,  and  its 
vivid  and  useful  social  and  commercial  pictures,  we  cannot  say 
we  are  other  than  sorry  it  has  been  written. 


THE  FRENCH  IN  ITALY— A  NATIONAL  AND 
TRADITIONAL  POLICY. 

Thb  Empire  is  Peace.  The  age  of  conquests  is  past.  When  France 
is  content,  Europe  is  tranquil.  If  she  has  now  once  more  drawn 
the  sword,  it  is  not  to  conquer  or  to  govern,  but  to  liberate  a 
people  with  whom  she  has  ever  been  united  by  the  bonds  of  genius 
and  sympathy.  She  has  no  desire  to  impose  a  master  upon  Italvi 
but  to  remove  the  "foreign  pressure  which  burdens  the  whole 
Peninsula.''  No  personal  interests  are  at  stake.  She  asks  for  no 
extension  of  territory.  France  is  already  sufficiently  powerful  to  be 
the  glory  and  safeguard  of  civilization.  Her  "  civilizing  character,'' 
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indeed,  she  will  never  abandon^  nor  desist  from  working  out  the 
amelioration  of  the  human  race.  Italy  shall  be  restored  to  her 
nationality,  not  by  internal  revolution,  but  by  foreign  aid,  for  she 
'^  represents  in  history  something  more  grand  than  nationality — she 
represents  civilization.  In  that  favoured  land  were  bom  the  im- 
mortal principles  and  the  glorious  examples  which  have  formed 
men  and  peoples.  Italy  is  more  than  the  sister  of  the  other 
nations,  she  is  their  mother .''  *  Italy,  the  fatherland  of  Brutus 
and  Cassius,  of  Fieschi  and  Orsini,  of  the  Borgias  and  the  Buona- 
partes— Italy,  "  threatened  with  a  master,  shall  find  a  liberator.'* 
By  her  own  hands,  indeed,  she  had  well  nigh  achieved  her  freedom, 
when  foreign  bayonets  and  internal  dissensions  again  riveted  the 
half-broken  fetters.  "  There  still,  however,  remains  the  glorious 
image,  destined,  alas  I  too  soon  to  fade,  of  an  Italy  regenerated  for 
an  instant  by  the  sentiment  of  nationality  and  religion  .'*  In  order 
that  that  glorious  but  evanescent  image  might  have  become  a  last- 
ing reality,  one  thing  alone  was  wanting  at  that  time — a  want 
which  has  since  been  suppUed.  That  want  was  ''  a  France,  calm, 
strong,  and  capable  of  making  herself  heard  in  Europe  and  of 
defending  in  Italy  a  policy  that  was  always  her  own,  under  Henry 
IV.  as  under  Napoleon  I. !" 

French  policy,  as  we  read  in  the  pamphlet  already  quoted,  has 
certain  traditions  which  survive  all  changes  of  dynasty,  because 
they  apply  to  her  permanent  interests  and  influence.  According 
to  one  of  these  national  traditions,  the  Alps  must  never  be  allowed 
to  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  power  hostile  to  France,  or  sufficiently 
powerful  to  cause  her  any  disquietude  as  to  the  safety  of  her 
frontiers. 

From  the  time  of  Francis  I.  jealousy  of  Austria  has  been  the 
banc  of  France.  It  little  mattered  how  tranquil  might  be  her 
provinces,  how  fertile  her  soil,  how  prosperous  her  people.  There, 
before  her,  rose  the  colossal  power  of  Austria,  with  its  shadow 
cast  upon  her  very  threshold.  Mordecai  the  Jew,  sitting  at  the 
gate  of  Ahasuerus,  caused  not  greater  chagrin  to  Haman,  than  did 
Austria  in  Italy,  Austria  beyond  the  Pyrenees,  Austria  on  the 
Rhine,  Austria  on  the  Scheldt,  to  the  vexed  ambition  of  France. 
And  in  those  days  Austria  could  scarcely  claim  to  be  regarded  as 
"  a  conservative  power,  for  whom  religion,  morality,  and  historical 
rights  are  sacred  things,'*  At  least,  like  other  sacred  things,  they 
were  apt  to  be  overlooked,  or  set  at  nought,  when  they  interfered 
with  immediate  and  temporal  objects.  Thus  it  came  to  pass  that 
a  fixed  idea  entered  the  minds  of  the  rulers  of  France,  which  has 
been  transmitted  by  her  ancient  Monarchy  to  the  Republic,  and 
by  the  Republic  to  the  Empire.  This  idea  may  be  conveniently 
expressed  in  an  extremely  simple  formula — the  humiliation  of 
Austria.     To  accomplish  that  end,  tens  of  thousands  of  lives  have 

*  LEmperewr  Napoleon  IlL  et  V  Italic,    ParlB. 
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been  sacrificed^  aud  millions  of  money  have  been  squandered  all 
in  vain.  For  there  stands  Austria  stilly  calm  and  defiant,  rejoicing 
in  her  strength,  and  armed  at  all  points  for  battle. 

Previous  to  the  Great  Henry,  as  it  is  the  fashion  to  designate 
one  of  the  most  egotistical  and  inconsequent  kings  who  ever  sat 
upon  the  throne  of  France,  very  little  was  done  towards  the  abase- 
ment of  Austria;  or,  rather,  that  latter  power  remained  in  the 
ascendant.  Towards  the  close,  however,  of  Henry^s  reign,  there 
did  gleam  in  the  horizon  a  fair  prospect  of  humbling  the  pride  of 
the  hated  rival.  The  first  idea  of  the  scheme  which  French 
writers  complacently  call  "  fe  grand  dessein  de  Henri  Quaire,"  was 
suggested  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  had  also  good  grounds  of  an- 
tipathy to  the  House  of  Austria.  The  arrogance  of  Philip  and 
his  threatened  invasion  were  not  likely  to  be  easily  forgiven  by  a 
sovereign  who  united  the  vindictiveness  and  implacability  of  a 
woman  with  the  long  enjoyment  of  almost  irresponsible  power.  It 
does  not,  however,  appear  very  clearly  from  Sully's  account  that 
she  did  more  than  point  out  the  expediency  of  making  a  confe- 
deration of  the  smaller  States  to  assist  France  in  a  decisive  struggle, 
if  not  for  supremacy,  at  least  for  independence.  On  more  than 
one  occasion  Philip  had  interfered  in  the  most  ofiensive  and  over- 
bearing manner  in  the  internal  afiairs  of  that  distracted  kingdom, 
and  at  one  time  beheld  it  delenceless  and  prostrate  at  his  feet. 
The  very  existence,  therefore,  of  the  French  monarchy  required 
that  even  desperate  measures  should  be  essayed  with  a  view  to  con- 
fine within  reasonable  bounds  a  power  that  endangered  the  liberties 
of  Europe.  Besides,  Elizabeth's  suggestion  was  made  very  shortly 
after  the  assassination  of  Heniy  IIL>  at  which  time  the  House 
of  Austria,  directly  or  indirectly,  swayed  the  entire  Continent. 
The  Queen  of  England  is  represented  as  having  expressed  her 
regret  that  peace  could  only  be  assured  by  having  recourse  to  arms, 
and  also  her  conviction  that  under  existing  circumstances  there 
was  no  alternative  between  war  and  a  state  of  ignoble  dependence. 
There  is  good  reason,  however,  to  presume  that  neither  Elizabeth 
nor  Henry  contemplated  anything  more  complicated  or  magnani- 
mous than  the  humiliation  of  their  common  enemy.  The  '^  grand 
dessein''  bears  internal  evidence  of  being  the  ingenious  contrivance, 
or  dream,  of  Sully -himself,  rather  than  of  the  impulsive  but  cer- 
tainly not  disinterested  sovereign  to  whom  it  is  generally  attributed. 
That  sagacious  minister  starts  with  a  postulate  that  has  been  put 
forth  in  very  similar  terms  in  these  latter  days.  He  lays  it  down 
as  granted  that  the  maintenance  of  the  tranquillity  of  nations 
depended  upon  the  restriction  of  France  within  the  boundaries 
which  then  existed.  She  was  sufficiently  powerful  to  be  respected 
abroad.  All  that  she  wanted  was  a  series  of  ''pious,  good,  and 
wise  kings,  and  these  kings,"  he  goes  on  to  say,  "would  have  . 
nothing  to  do  but  to  employ  their  influence  in  preserving  the 
peace  of  Europe.'' 
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As  a  preliminary  measure^  the  map  of  Europe  was  to  be  re- 
modelled in  this  wise.  There  were  to  be  in  all  fifteen  States.  Of 
these  six  were  to  be  hereditary  monarchies^ — France,  Spain,  Eng- 
land, Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Lombardy ;  five  were  to  be  electoral 
monarchies — the  German  Empire,  the  Papal  States,  Poland,  Hun- 
gary, and  Bohemia ;  and  four  were  to  be  republics — Venice,  Swit- 
zerland, the  Italian  Confederation,  and  Belgium.  To  bring  about 
this  consummation  it  was  proposed  to  deprive  the  Spanish  monarch 
of  Germany,  Italy,  and  the  Low  Countries,  but  to  leave  him  in  pos- 
session of  the  islands  of  Majorca,  Minorca,  Sardinia,  the  Canaries, 
the  Azores,  the  Philippines,  6oa,  and  Mexico.  If  he  acceded  to  this 
arrangement  he  might  be  assisted  in  making  conquests  in  Asia, 
Africa,  and  America,  and  be  allowed  to  reign  exclusively  over 
those  continents,  appropriating  their  mines  and  treasures,  but 
granting  to  all  nations  freedom  of  commerce.  In  the  event  of  his 
declining  to  submit  to  the  contemplated  dismemberment  of  his  em- 

Eire,  the  African  and  Asiatic  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  were  to 
e  wrested  from  the  Moslemin,  constituted  Christian  kingdoms, 
and  admitted  as  members  of  the  great  commonwealth  of  nations. 
The  only  sovereign,  however,  from  whom  any  serious  opposition 
seems  to  have  been  apprehended  was  the  Grand  Duke  of  Muscovy, 
who,  in  that  case,  was  to  be  treated  precisely  like  the  Sultan  of 
Turkey;  that  is,  despoiled  of  his  European  territories  and  sent 
back  to  Asia,  where  he  might  amuse  himself  as  long  as  he  pleased 
in  waging  war  upon  the  Turks  and  Persians.  In  Italy  very  con- 
siderable changes  were  to  be  made.  The  Pope  was  to  take  rank 
with  the  electoral  monarchs,  and  his  dominions  augmented  by  all 
the  states  and  provinces  of  Southern  Italy.  Sicily  was  to  be  held 
by  Venice  as  a  fief  of  Rome,  homage  being  duly  paid.  The  Duke 
of  Savoy  was  to  have  the  Milanese  and  Montferrat,  and  to  assume 
the  title  of  King  of  Lombardy.  An  Italian  confederation  was 
then  to  be  formed  of  these  different  principalities  and  potentates, 
each  of  whom  should  every  tenth  year  send  to  His  Holiness,  as 
Head  of  the  Republic  of  the  Church,  a  golden  crucifix  of  the 
value  of  ten  thousand  crowns.  In  return  for  all  these  manifold 
boons  to  the  minor  princes  of  Europe,  France  was  to  claim  nothing 
for  herself  beyond  the  glory  of  doing  good.  Perhaps,  indeed,  she 
might  consent  to  regard  as  fiefs  the  otherwise  independent  coun- 
ties of  Artois,  Hainault,  Cambrai,  Toumai,  Namur,  and  Luxem- 
burgh,  emancipated  by  the  terror  of  the  French  arms  from  the 
Spanish  yoke ;  but  then  she  would  not  object  to  her  example  being 
imitated  by  England,  to  whom  should  be  assigned,  in  like  man- 
ner, eight  fiefs  in  Limbourg,  Brabant,  Malines,  and  Flanders,  to 
be  held  by  sovereign  "milords''  of  that  country. 

Such  disinterestedness  would  certainly  have  been  as  admirable 
as  it  is,  unfortunately,  rare ;  but,  after  all,  there  is  some  doubt  as 
to  Henry  being  quite  so  visionary  as  his  minister.  Sully  himself 
tells  us  that  on  one  occasion,  when  he  was  unfolding  this  grand 
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scheme  to  his  royal  master,  and  dwelling  upou  the  gratitude  that 
would  be  entertained  for  France  by  the  princes  whom  she  had  en* 
riched  with  spoils  of  Austria^  the  King  hastily  exclaimed :  "  He 
quoi!  Yous  voudrez  que  je  depensasse  soixante  millions  k  con- 
querir  Ics  terres  pour  autrui,  sans  en  rien  retenir  pour  moi  ?  ce 
n'est  pas  \k  mon  intention/'  This  frank  reply  is  commendable  for 
its  honesty^  but  it  decidedly  disperses  to  the  four  winds  the  idea 
of  the  disinterestedness  of  the  great  monarchy  "whose  mind/* 
we  now  learn,  "  was  as  practical  as  his  heart  was  chivalrous."  The 
practical  tendency  of  his  character  is  further  illustrated  in  the 
Memoires  de  RichelieUy  torn,  x.^  where  we  read  that  it  was  his 
policy  to  seek  alliances  among  small  States,  because  they  were 
more  likely  to  be  obsequiously  devoted  to  him.  He  himself  once 
mentioned  to  the  Duke  of  Lesdiguieres  his  intention  of  marrying 
his  eldest  daughter  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  ''  estimant  qu'il  etoit 
plus  utile  a  un  grand  roi  de  prendre  des  alliances  avec  des  princes 
ses  inferieurs  capables  de  s'attacher  k  ses  int^rSts,  qu'avec  d'autres 
qui  fussent  en  pretention  d'egalite/*  What  might  have  been  use- 
ful to  a  great  king,  may  be  equally  so  nowadays  to  a  great  em- 
peror; and  in  lieu  of  a  daughter  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  it  may 
answer  as  well  to  take  for  "  mon  cher  cousin"  the  Duke  of  Savoy's 
daughter.  In  these  same  Memoires  de  Richelieu  it  is  written  that 
in  the  year  1610  Henry  informed  the  Queen  of  England  that  he 
proposed  to  make  the  Duke  of  Savoy  Roi  des  Alpes,  and  to  give 
him  a  large  portion  of  the  Milanese  and  Montferrat  in  exchange 
.for  Nice  and  Savoy.  He  further  intimated  his  intention  of  erect- 
ing a  fortress  on  the  borders  of  Savoy  and  Piedmont,  "pour 
boumer  ces  royaumes,  et  se  conserver  Pentrfe  de  PItalie." 

The  "  grand  dessein  "  of  Henry  IV.,  "  cette  pensee  nationale," 
in  which  Henry  IV.  only  anticipated  Napoleon  I.,  was,  therefore, 
simply  a  scheme  for  the  humiliation  of  the  House  of  Austria  and  the 
aggrandizement  of  "  La  France."  Long  previous,  however,  to  the 
reign  of  the  Fourth  Henry  was  inaugurated  the  sublime  "national 
and  traditional  policy,"  which,  in  the  name  of  Liberty,  aimed  at  the 
conquest,  or  at  least  the  control,  of  Italy.  It  was  in  the  year  1479 
that  Louis  the  Moor,  the  son  of  Francesco  Sforza,  seized  upon  the 
regency  of  Milan  and  devoted  himself  to  the  union  of  the  diffe- 
rent Italian  States,  in  order  to  assure  the  independence  of  th^ 
Peninsula  and  command  the  respect  of  foreign  Powers.  His 
enlarged  patriotism  met  with  the  reception  that  has  awaited  all 
similar  enterprises,  and  had  little  other  effect  than  to  excite  the 
jealousy  of  the  princes  his  neighbours.  Ferdinand  of  Naples 
accordingly  contracted  an  alliance  with  the  Florentines  for  the 
avowed  purpose  of  compelling  the  Regent  of  Milan  to  resign  his 
authority  to  the  lawful  Duke,  John  Galeas.  As  Pope  Alexander 
VI.  and  the  Venetians  also  declared  in  favour  of  this  league,  Louis 
was  compelled  in  self-defence  to  place  himself  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  French  monarch.     Nothing  could  possibly  have 
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been  more  agreeable  to  Charles  VIII.  and  his  restless  nobles. 
The  former  thirsted  for  glory,  the  latter  for  action  and  plunder^ 
and  thus^  in  answer  to  ^^  the  cry  of  anguish  '^  from  Milan,  a  French 
army  crossed  the  Alps  into  Piedmont  under  the  personal  command 
of  the  King.     His  progress  at  first  was  rather  that  of  a  festive 
visitor  than  of  a  warrior  marching  to  the  aid  of  a  threatened  ally ; 
and  the  excesses  in  which  he  indulged  brought  on  a  severe  attack 
of  illness,  while  his  nobles  complained  of  the  heat  of  the  climate 
and  the  roughness  of  the  wines.     Under  these  distressing  circum- 
stances an  opinion  was  generally  expressed  in  favour  of  an  imme- 
diate return   to  their   own   country,  and  it  needed  all  Louis' 
eloquence — supported  by  the  influence  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
who  had  secret  designs  of  his  own  on  the  duchy  of  Milan — to 
prevent  the  French  King  from  withdrawing  his  forces  before  a 
single  blow  had  been  struck.     It  might,  perhaps,  have  been  well 
for  Italy  had  he  done  so,  and  left  unproved  how  easy  a  thing  it 
was  to  overrun  and  pillage  the  Peninsula.     But  Charles  remained, 
and  soon  afterwards  commenced  his  triumphal  rather  than  victo- 
rious march  towards  the  kingdom  of  Naples.     The  chief  cities  on 
his  route  opened  their  gates  and  welcomed  him  as  the  champion 
of  liberty,  though,  as  Philippe  de  Commines  drily  remarks,  he 
himself  scarcely  knew  the  meaning  of  the  word.     The  eyes  of  the 
Florentines  were  first  opened  to  his  real  character,  when  he  coolly 
informed  them  that  he  was  undecided  whether  he  should  recall 
Pietro  de  Medici  to  administer  the  government  in  his  name,  or 
content  himself  with  adding  a  certain  number  of  French  con^ 
seillers  to'  the  local  authorities.    But,  though  the  B.epublic  had 
suffered  "  dim  eclipse  '^  of  its  ancient  splendour,  its  citizens  had 
not  sunk  so  low  as  to  surrender  its  freedom  without  a  struggle. 
"  If  that  be  the  case,'*  exclaimed  Capponi,  the  spokesman  of  the 
deputation,  "if  that  be  the  case,  sound  your  trumpets  and  we  will 
ring  our  bells/'     This  spirited  answer  saved  Florence  from  be- 
coming a  French  town,  and  Charles  passed  on  to  Rome  by  way  of 
Sienna.     On  the  last  day  of  the  year  1494,  he  entered  the  Sacred 
City,  where  he  reposed  himself  and  his  army  for  rather  more  than 
three  weeks,  when  he  resumed  his  march  upon   Naples.     His 
advance  was  unimpeded  save  b^^two  small  fortresses,  the  garrisons 
of  which,  together  with  the  inhabitants,  he  cruelly  put  to  the 
sword.    After  establishing  himself  at  Naples,  Charles  devoted  him- 
self to  tournaments  and  other  trivial  occupations^  while  his  rapa- 
cious followers  divided  among  themselves  the  spoils  of  the  king- 
dom.  The  French,  instead  of  being  hailed  as  deliverers,  soon  came 
to  be  regarded  as  insolent  brigands,  who  disgraced  their  valour 
and  martial  prowess  by  their  abuse  of  victory.     The  Italians,  on 
the  other  hand,  gradually  recovered  from  their  panic,  and  en- 
tered into  a  league  for  their  mutual  protection.     By  this  time 
Louis  had  discovered  the  intrigues  and  designs  of  his  "  faithful 
ally  "  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  was  also  painfully  aware  of  the 
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fact  that  he  himself  had  become  an  object  of  Baspicion  to  the 
French. 

On  the  20th  May^  Charles  VIII.  set  out  from  Naples  on  his 
retam  to  his  own  dominions.  As  he  slowly  marched  towards 
the  north  he  treacherously  placed  strong  garrisons  in  the  diffe- 
rent towns  which  had  been  provisionally  entrusted  to  him  by  the 
Florentines.  It  is  needless  to  recount  the  hardships  and  adven- 
tures he  encountered,  or  the  feats  of  arms  he  performed,  before 
he  once  more  found  himself  in  Grenoble  in  the  autumn  of  1495.  In 
little  more  than  twelve  months  a  French  army  had  twice  traversed 
the  Peninsula,  plundered  its  most  opulent  cities,  seized  the  lands 
of  friends  and  foes,  insulted  the  inhabitants,  and  massacred  in 
cold  blood  all  who  ventured  to  oppose  their  progress.  All  this 
had  been  done  because  the  ambitious  ruler  of  a  small  State  sought 
to  achieve  the  independence  of  Italy  by  means  of  a  foreign  army. 
Sismondi  himself  sums  up  the  result  of  this  famous  expedition 
in  the  following  words : — 

^  Les  naUonB  Violent  depuis  lon^  temps  tombto  dans  rerreur  de  se  croira 
ennemies  paroequ'ellea  6toient  Toisines ;  elleB  commeno^nt  alors  k  compter 
sur  rainiti6  de  cellea  dont  elles  Violent  61oigii6efl,  et  cette  seconde  erreur  ne 
leur  fiit  pas  moina  fdneate  que  la  premiere.  .  .  Une  ^  nouvelle  com- 
men^oit  pour  les  nations :  celle  de  raction  i6ciproque  de  tous  les  gouveme- 
mens  les  una  stir  les  autres,  des  alliances  et  des  guerres  qui  emmasoient 
TEurope  enti^.*' 

May  propitious  Heaven  avert  the  ill  omen  of  these  prophetic 
words,  and  grant  that  the  present  war  be  not  also  the  commence- 
mencement  of  a  new  era,  destined  to  behold  the  nations  of  Europe 
drawn  up  in  adverse  hosts,  as  the  fitting  coronal  of  ''  a  national 
and  traditional  policy  V^ 

Only  four  years  later,  another  French  monarch,  Louis  XII.,  en- 
tered Milan  amid  the  enthusiastic  acclamations  of  its  fickle  inha- 
bitants. His  popularity,  however,  was  of  more  brief  duration 
than  was  that  of  his  predecessor.  Not  only  did  he  assist  Caesar 
Borgia  to  subjugate  Romagna,  but  he  also  dismembered  Lombardy 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Venetians  and  the  Duke  of  Savoy.  In  the 
following  spring,  therefore,  the  Lombards  flew  to  arms,  but  the 
French  speedily  crushed  the  rebellion,  through  the  treachery  of 
the  Swiss  mercenaries  in  the  pay  of  Louis  the  Moor.  The^  conse- 
quence of  this  outbreak  was  a  forced  contribution  of  300,000 
crowns  on  the  city  of  Milan,  and  the  execution  of  the  most  zealous 
partisans  of  the  patriotic  cause.  The  neighbouring  States  were 
likewise  fined  in  penalties  of  considerable  amount  for  having  joined 
with  Sforza,  or  rejoiced  at  his  temporary  success,  or  omitted  to  op- 
pose him.  It  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  the  minor  acts  of 
treachery  and  broken  faith  perpetrated  by  Louis  XII.,  or  his  re- 
presentative. Cardinal  Amboise.  Besides,  they  sink  into  insigni- 
ficance, when  compared  with  the  treaty  concluded  with  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  of  Spain  with  regard  to  Naples.     It  was  arranged  that 
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Louis  should  put  forward  his  claims  to  the  kingdom  of  Naples^ 
and  prepare  to  enforce  them  by  a  French  army,  wnich  would  com- 
pel Frederick  to  apply  for  succour  to  the  Spanish  sovereigns.  The 
latter  on  their  part  were  to  accede  to  his  request^  and  thus  in  the 
character  of  allies  obtain  possession  of  his  walled  towns  and  for- 
tresses. This  most  foul  and  hateful  treason  was  crowned^  fos  a 
time,  with  signal  success.  The  French  struck  such  terror  into  the 
Neapolitans  b^  massacring  7000  of  the  inhabitants  of  Capua,  in 
spite  of  a  capitulation,  that  no  further  resistance  was  offered,  and 
thus  the  kingdom  of  Naples  was  amicably  divided  by  their  Most 
Christian  and  Catholic  Majesties.  But  guilt  is  only  prosperous 
for  a  season.  Disputes  soon  arose  on  the  subject  of  boundaries, 
and  in  the  summer  of  1502  hostilities  commenced  between  the 
French  and  Spanish  armies  of  occupation,  each,  of  course,  accusing 
the  other  of  perfidy.  The  destruction  of  the  French  was  at  length 
effected,  and  Naples  became  an  appanage  of  the  Spanish  crown. 

In  other  parts  of  Italy  the  ''  national  and  traditional  poUcy'^ 
supported  the  Borgias  in  the  Papal  States,  and  the  insolence  of 
the  nobles  in  (jenoa,  where  the  popular  party  was  crushed  by  the 
French  soldiery.  The  republic  of  Venice  having  shown  herself 
well  affected  towards  France,  Louis  XII.  conspired  with  Maximi- 
lian to  deprive  her  of  liberty.  The  towns  of  Peschiera  and  Cara- 
vaggio  having  hesitated  to  throw  open  their  gates  at  the  summons 
of  a  French  commander,  were  given  up  to  pillage,  and  their  inha- 
bitants ruthlessly  massacred.  In  the  year  1510  a  captain  of 
French  adventurers,  named  L^Herrisson,  having  driven  into  the 
grotto  of  Masano  six  thousand  persons  of  both  sexes  and  of  aU 
ages,  smoked  them  to  death,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  he  was 
either  created  Marshal  of  France,  or  appointed  Ambassador  to  the 
Court  of  a  powerful  and  valued  ally.  "  Howmuch,^^  in  the  words 
of  Pope  Adrian  VI.,  *'  depends  on  the  times  in  which  even  the  • 
best  of  men  are  cast  I '' 

Under  Francis  I.  the  French  policy — according  to  Sismondi-*- 
underwent  a  change  with  regard  to  Italy.  Hitherto  the  French 
monarchs  had  supported  the  faction  of  the  Guelphs,  and  pro- 
claimed themselves  the  champions  of  Liberty  and  the  Church,  and 
by  this  means  had  acquired  many  friends  among  the  Italians  them- 
selves. But  Francis  L  had  no  idea  of  professing  a  disinterested- 
ness which  he  neither  felt  nor  understood.  So  he  honestly 
announced  his  intention  of  conquering  Naples  for  himself,  and 
from  that  moment  France  came  to  be  regarded  as  an  oppressive 
and  barbarous  power.  M.  de  Lautrec,  indeed,  was  opposed  to 
this  selfish  policy,  and  affirmed  that  any  attempt  to  aggrandize 
himself  in  Italy  would  be  the  ruin  of  the  King,  whose  aim  ought 
to  be  to  maintain  the  independence  of  that  country.  M.  de  Lau- 
trec was  evidently  ignorant  of  the  true  tendency  of  the  ''  national 
and  traditional  policy/'  or  he  would  have  perceived  that  the  line 
of  conduct  pursued  oy  Francis  I.  was  more  likely  to  achieve  the 
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freedom  of  Italy^  than  the  insidious  and  fatal  friendship  of  his 
predecessors. 

Cardinal  Richelieu^  in  later  times^  was  well  disposed  to  defend 
Piedmont  against  all  foreign  enemies^  but  then  he  would  only  do 
so  in  his  own  way.  It  was  impossible^  he  said^  that  the  French 
could  protect  the  country  without  holding  the  strong  places.  He 
therefore  urged  the  Regent^  Madame  Boyale^  to  place  French 
garrisons  in  her  fortresses^  and  send  her  sons  to  France  for  greater 
security ;  but  when  the  widowed  Duchess  hesitated  to  commit  her- 
self so  irretrievably^  the  Cardinal  declined  to  interfere  any  further 
on  her  behalf.  Forty-two  years  after  this^  Louis  XIV.  fixed  his 
heart  upon  Savoy,  which  he  sought  to  annex  to  his  dominions  by 
a  tortuous  and  disingenuous  policy.  With  this  view  he  attempted 
to  form  a  matrimonial  alliance  between  Victor  Amadeus  II.  and 
his  cousin-german,  the  Princess  Royal  of  Portugal.  Had  this 
project  succeeded,  he  proposed  to  excite  frequent  disturbances  in 
Savoy,  in  order  to  disgust  the  young  Duke,  and  induce  him  to 
abandon  his  hereditary  States  for  that  of  his  bride.  The  Pied- 
montese,  however,  fathomed  the  design,  and  constrained  their 
prince  to  renounce  his  projected  marriage  with  his  youthful  cousin. 

The  city  of  Genoa,  where  the  French  are  now  received  with  so 
much  enthusiasm,  has  good  reason  to  remember  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV.  As  a  commercial  community,  the  Genoese  were  well 
affected  towards  Spain,  and  traded  with  that  kingdom  on  mutually 
advantageous  terms.  Their  neutrality  was  terribly  punished.  A 
French  squadron  anchored  close  to  the  city,  and  made  demands 
utterly  inconsistent  with  its  independence.  The  Genoese  nobly 
resolved  to  perish  rather  than  surrender  their  freedom.  A  terrible 
bombardment  then  ensued,  and  was  maintained  for  several  days, 
until  that  flourishing  city  was  reduced  to  a  heap  of  ruins.  The 
object  of  this  demonstration,  however,  was  not  purely  political. 
The  use  of  bombs  and  bomb-vessels  had  just  then  been  introduced 
into  the  French  navy,  and  it  was  thought  that  bombs  would  not 
answer  on  board  ship,  by  reason  of  their  recoil  and  the  concussion 
of  the  timbers.  The  Minister  of  Marine,  therefore,  resolved  to 
test  their  efficiency  by  opening  fire  upon  some  large  city,  which 
should  not  be  powerful  enough  to  exact  vengeance  if  the  attack 
failed.  Genoa  furnished  all  the  conditions  desired  for  the  experi- 
ment, and  was  thus  levelled  with  the  ground,  in  order  to  satisfy 
M.  Seignelai  of  the  excellence  of  his  new  fire-arms.  In  like 
manner  an  Austrian  army  may,  perchance,  ere  long,  certify  to  the 
virtues  of  the  rifled  cannon  patronized  by  the  present  Emperor  of 
the  French. 

It  is  not,  however,  until  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
that  we  find  the  most  ample  illustrations  of  the  ^'  national  and 
traditional  policy.'*  We  are  aware,  indeed,  that  the  conduct  of 
the  first  Napoleon  is  not  to  be  judged  by  his  acts,  but  by  his 
occult  intentions.  The  expounder  of  the  Idees  Napolioniennes  has 
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supplied  the  much  wanted  key  to  his  great  relative's  secret  designs. 
There  can  be  no  greater  mistake  than  to  suppose  that  Napoleon 
was  an  ambitious  man  in  the  vulgar  sense  of  the  word.  His  ambition 
was  worthy  of  an  archangel — and  not  the  fallen  one.  He  coveted 
no  other  glory  than  that  of  giving  permanent  peace  to  mankind 
upon  the  basis  of  "  legitimate  interests  satisfied/'  and  to  render 
them  capable  of  enjoving  this  blessing  by  the  additional  boon  of 
liberty.  ''Sa  mission/'  explains  his  Imperial  commentator, 
''d'abord  purement  fran9ai8e,  fut  ensuite  humanitaire."  Let  us 
earnestly  pray  that  the  converse  may  not  hereafter  be  said  of  the 
great  Emperor's  ''double," — that  he  commenced  war  in  the 
interest  of  his  neighbours,  but  concluded  it  in  his  own.  It  is  to 
be  regretted,  indeed,  that  the  exalted  objects  the  first  Napoleon 
proposed  to  attain  should  have  caused  so  much  suffering  to  the 
nations  during  the  process  of  their  regeneration.  In  Italy,  for 
instance,  the  work  of  amelioration  was  attended  with  frightful 
scenes  of  anguish  and  despair ;  Rachel,  weeping  for  her  children, 
would  not  be  comforted,  because  they  were  not. 

"  With  the  French  invasion/*  says  the  historian  of  modem  Europe,  '^  com- 
menced a  long  period  of  sufferiDg :  tyranny,  under  the  name  of  liberty ; 
rapine  under  that  of  generosity;  excitement  among  the  poor,  spoliation 
of  the  rich ;  clamour  in  public  against  the  nobility,  and  adulation  of 
them  in  private ;  use  made  of  the  lovers  of  freedom  by  those  who  despised 
them;  and  revolt  against  tyranny  by  those  who  aimed  only  at  being 
tyrants  ;  general  praise  of  liberty  in  words,  and  universal  extinction  of  it 
in  action  ;  the  stripping  of  churches ;  the  robbery  of  hospitals ;  the  level- 
ling of  the  palaces  of  the  great,  the  destruction  of  the  cottages  of  the 
poor ;  all  that  military  licence  has  of  most  terrible,  all  that  despotic 
authority  has  of  most  oppressive.  Then  did  her  people  feel  that  neither 
riches  of  soil  nor  glories  of  recollection — neither  a  southern  sun,  nor  the 
perfection  of  art — can  save  a  nation  from  destruction  if  it  has  lost  the 
vigour  to  uphold,  or  the  courage  to  defend  them/'  * 

There  is  little  need,  however,  of  rhetorical  declamation  to  depict 
the  sufiering  arising  from  French  intervention  in  the  afiairs  of 
Italy  during  the  campaigns  of  Napoleon.  The  forced  contri- 
butions levied  on  Milan,  Modena,  Kome,  and  other  cities,  com- 
pletely impoverished  their  citizens,  and  alienated  even  the  most 
advanced  republicans  from  the  French  alliance.  These  exactions 
and  the  insolence  of  the  foreign  soldiery  roused  the  people  of 
Lombardy  to  revolt,  and  Pavia  fell  to  their  arms.  It  was  not 
long,  indeed,  before  that  city  was  recovered  by  Napoleon,  who 
gave  it  up  to  pillage,  and  condemned  the  magistrates  to  be  shot. 
The  duplicity  of  his  conduct  towards  Venice  is  yet  more  revolt- 
ing. It  was  entirely  through  his  perfidious  instigations  that  the 
cities  of  the  Venetian  territory  were  encouraged  to  renounce  their 
allegiance  to  Venice,  and  to  proclaim  their  union  with  the  Cis- 
alpine Republic. 

*  Alison,  Bist.  of  Europe,  vol.  iii.  ch.  xx.    Edinburgh. 
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The  revolution  in  Venice  itself  was  undoubtedly  brought  about 
through  his  menaces  and  machinations^  and  the  overthrow  of  its 
aristocracy  was  effected  by  the  co-operation  of  French  bayonets. 
And  yet  he  scrupled  not  to  sacrifice  the  newly-constituted  repub- 
lic to  Austria  by  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio.  It  was  with  pro- 
fessions of  friendship  that  the  French  army  first  entered  the 
Venetian  territory  in  pursuit  of  the  retreating  Austrians.  During 
the  disturbances  in  the  Venetian  dependencies  on  the  main-land. 
Napoleon  never  ceased  to  assure  the  Senate  of  Venice  of  ''the 
loyalty  and  good  faith  of  the  French  Government/'  He  told 
Signor  Pisaro  with  his  own  lips  that  ''the  Directory  would  never 
forget  that  the  republic  of  Venice  was  the  ancient  ally  of 
France/'  Having  stirred  up  its  dependencies  to  revolt,  he  handed 
them  over  to  Austria  by  the  preliminaries  of  Leoben^  while  he 
continued  to  promise  them  his  protection,  and  to  free  them  from 
usurpation.  Five  weeks  afterwards  he  concluded  a  treaty  with 
the  Venetian  Republic,  enunciating  perpetual  "peace  and  good 
understanding,"  and  then  explained  to  the  Directory  the  objects 
he  had  in  view  in  doing  so.  These  were  to  enter  the  city 
without  opposition,  to  appropriate  all  its  resources  in  the  event 
of  a  renewal  of  hostilities  with  the  Austrians,  and  to  gain  pre- 
texts for  facilitating  the  execution  of  the  preliminaries  relating  to 
the  dismemberment  of  the  Venetian  territories.  "Venice/'  he 
wrote  at  another  time,  "  must  fall  to  those  to  whom  we  give  the 
Italian  continent ;  but  meanwhile  we  will  take  its  vessels,  strip  its 
arsenals,  destroy  its  bank,  and  keep  Corfu  and  Ancona."  On  the 
very  next  day  he  protested  to  the  municipality  of  Venice  that  in 
every  circumstance  he  would  do  all  that  lay  in  his  power  to  con- 
solidate their  liberties^  and  to  render  Italy  "  free  and  independent 
of  all  strangers."  The  result  of  this  odious  duplicity  was  the 
entry  of  sixteen  thousand  French  soldiers  into  that  city  under  the 
command  of  General  Baraguav  d'Hilliers,  to  whom  secret  instruc- 
tions were  forwarded  to  the  following  effect : — 

"  Tou  will  upon  receipt  of  this  present  yourself  to  the  proyisional  govern- 
ment of  Venice,  and  represent  to  them  that,  in  conformity  to  the  principles 
which  now  unite  the  republic  of  France  to  that  of  Yenice,  and  tiie  immediate 
protection  which  the  republic  of  France  gives  to  that  of  Venice,  it  is  indispen- 
sable that  the  maritime  forces  of  the  republic  be  put  on  a  respectable  footing. 
Under  this  pretext  you  will  take  possession  of  everything ;  tucinff  care,  at  the 
same  time,  to  live  in  good  intelligence  with  the  Venetians,  and  to  engage 
in  our  service  all  the  sailors  of  the  republic,  making  use  constantly  of  we 
Venetian  name.  In  short,  you  must  manage  so  as  to  transport  ^  the 
naval  stores  and  vessels  in  the  harbour  of  Venice  to  Toulon.  By  a  secret 
article  of  the  treaty  the  Venetians  are  bound  to  furnish  to  the  French 
republic  three  millions  worth  of  stores  for  the  marine  of  Toulon ;  but  my 
intention  is  to  take  possession  for  the  French  republic  of  all  the  Venetian 
vessels  and  all  the  naval  stores,  for  the  use  of  Toulon.*' 

This  intention  he  fully  carried  out,  and  exacted  not  only  three 
millions*  worth  of  naval  stores,  but  also  a  contribution  of  three 
millions  in  money,  and  the  surrender  of  the  entire  contents  of 
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the  magaziiies^  arsenals,  and  dockyards,  together  with  every 
vessel  of  war  fit  to  go  to  sea.  He  himself  said  to  Villetort,  the 
secretary  of  the  French  Legation  at  Venice : — 

'*  The  French  Republic  is  bound  by  no  treaty  to  sacrifice  its  interests  and 
adyantages  to  those  of  Venice.  Never  has  France  adopted  the  maxim  of 
making  war  for  the  sake  of  other  nations.  I  should  like  to  see  the  prin- 
ciple of  philosophy  or  morality  which  should  command  us  to  sacrifice 
40,000  French,  contrary  alUce  to  the  declared  wishes  of  France  and  its 
obyious  Interests."  * 

Time  and  space  alike  would  fail  ns,  were  we  to  dwell  upon  the 
suppression  of  the  Cisalpine  Republic,  or  on  the  breach  of  faith 
practised  upon  the  King  of  Sardinia,  although  the  Directory  had 
declared  that  France  would  never  forget  the  obligations  she  owed 
to  the  Prince  of  Piedmont.  At  a  later  date,  the  First  Consul 
summarily  annexed  Piedmont  to  France,  in  order,  says  M.  Thiers, 
to  secure  a  solid  base  for  his  operations  against  the  Austrians. 
The  spoliation  of  Rome  disgusted  even  the  French  soldiers  them- 
selves, and  a  mutiny  of  a  verv  alarming  character  was  the  result. 
Napoleon  himself  was  pleased,  in  after  times,  to  speak  of  these 
measures  as  merely  temporary  and  transitional.  His  object,  he 
said,  was  '^  to  superintend,  guarantee,  and  promote  the  training 
of  the  Italians  to  nationality .''  The  expounder  of  the  Idees 
NapolAmiennes  remarks  upon  this  assertion,  that — 

^^A  great  man  has  not  the  narrow  views  and  the  littlenesses  ascribed  to 
him  by  the  vulgar.  If  it  were  so,  he  would  cease  to  be  a  great  man.  It 
was  not,  therefore,  to  bestow  crowns  upon  his  own  family  that  he  nominated 
his  brothers  kings,  but  purely  that  they  might  become,  in  their  respective 
countries,  the  pillara  of  a  new  edifice." 

Thus,  in  order  to  prepare  the  Italians  for  a  federation  of  States, 
Napoleon  systematically  applied  himself  to  destroy  both  the  feel- 
ing of  individuality  and  the  sentiment  of  nationality.  When,  in 
1805,  it  was  proposed  to  erect  the  Italian  Repubhc  into  a  mon* 
archy,  the  Italians  themselves  asked  Napoleon  to  allow  either 
Joseph  or  Louis  to  reign  over  them,  and  to  fix  his  residence  at 
Milan;  at  the  same  time  stipulating  that  they  should  not  be 
called  upon  for  any  more  subsidies  for  exclusively  French  inte- 
rests. "  On  these  conditions,'^  said  the  Vice-President  Melzi,  "  the 
Italians  will  be  satisfied ;  but  hitherto  they  have  derived  no  other 
advantage  from  liberation  than  an  augmentation  of  taxes.''  As 
Joseph  declined  to  accept  the  Iron  Crown,  Napoleon  placed  it 
on  his  own  brows,  appointing  Eugene  Beauharnais  his  viceroy ; 
and  his  speech  to  the  Senate  and  the  Italian  Deputation  at  the 
Luxembourg  contained  the  following  significant  passages : — 

^The  reunion  of  the  territoiy  of  the  Italian  Republic  to  the  French 
Kmpire  would  have  been  useful  to  the  development  of  our  agriculture ; 

*  Alison,  ffiit,  of  Ihtrope,  chap,  xxiii. 
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notwithstanding,  on  its  second  conquest,  we  confirmed  at  Lyons  its  inde- 
pendence. This  day  we  do  more, — we  proclaim  the  principle  of  the  separa- 
tion of  the  crowns  of  France  and  Italy,  assigning  for  the  epoch  of  that 
separation  the  moment  when  it  will  become  possible,  and  deyoid  of  danger 
for  the  people  of  Italy  " 

A  singular  mode^  in  truths  of  proclaiming  the  separation  of  the 
crowns  by  placing  both  upon  his  own  head.  In  much  the  same 
spirit  he  said :  "  I  have  always  had  the  intention  to  create  the 
Italian  nationality  free  and  independent.  I  accept  the  crown, 
but  I  will  wear  it  only  so  long  as  my  interests  may  require.^' 
But  let  this  suffice  as  an  illustration  of  the  ^'  national  and  tradi- 
tional policy  '^  under  the  first  Republic  and  the  first  Empire.  Let 
us  next  inquire  how  it  was  defined  under  the  second  Republic. 
And  here  it  may  not  be  inappropriate^  or  uninteresting,  to  quote 
M.  de  Lamartine^s  remarks  on  what  might  have  been  the  foreign 
policy  of  France  under  the  Restoration,  had  either  Louis  XVIII. 
or  Charles  X.  understood  her  true  interests  : — 

*^  The  treaties  of  1815,  which  formed  the  basis  of  the  European  law  of 
nations,  had  forced  France  to  retrograde  within  territorial  boundaries  too 
circumscribed  for  her  pride,  and  possibly  for  her  activity." 

The  government  of  the  Restoration,  he  goes  on  to  say,  might 
have  created  by  land  and  by  sea  a  French  system,  either  by  join- 
ing Germany  against  Russia  and  England,  or  by  coalescing  with 
Russia  against  England  and  Austria. 

^  In  the  first  case,  France  would  have  obtained  concessions  in  Savoy,  in 
Switzerland,  and  in  the  Prussian  Rhenish  provinces,  in  return  for  concessions 
accorded  to  Austria  in  Italy,  in  the  Lower  Danube,  and  on  the  coast  of  the 
Adriatic.  In  the  second  case,  France  would  have  compressed  Austria  be- 
tween herself  and  Russia.  She  might  without  impediment  have  overrun 
Italy,  repossessed  herself  of  Belgium  and  the  frontiers  of  the  Rhine,  and 
maintained  her  influence  in  Spain.  Constantinople,  the  Black  Sea,  the  Dar- 
danelles, and  the  Adriatic,  conceded  to  Russian  -ambition,  would  have  se- 
cured these  advantages.  To  France  the  Russian  alliance  is  a  natural 
claim ;  it  is  geograplucally  determined ;  it  is  the  alliance  of  war  for  the 
future  fortunes  0/  two  great  races  ;  it  is  the  balance  of  peace  by  two  great 
weights  at  the  extremities  of  the  Continent,  holding  the  central  part  in 
check,  or  limiting  the  movements  of  England,  as  a  satellite  power,  to  the 
Atlantic  and  to  Asia." 

In  this  exposition  of  the  foreign  policy  of  France  the  poet-states- 
man has  not  a  word  to  say  in  favour  of  international  faith  and 
political  honesty.  The  only  question  with  him,  and  with  the  ma- 
jority of  his  countrymen,  relates  to  the  surest  means  of  aggrandiz- 
ing "  La  France."  Treaties  he  himself  describes  as  being  only  a 
starting-point,  and  not  the  goal.  In  each  case  he  assumes  as  a 
fixed  and  permanent  idea  that  England  is  to  be  humbled.  As  for 
Italy,  there  were  two  courses  open :  either  she  might  be  delivered 
over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  Austria  in  return  for  Savoy,  Switzer- 
land, &c.;   or  she  might  have  been  overrun  Jby  French  armies 
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while  the  Csar  of  All  the  Busaias  was  marching  along  the  road 
to  Constantinople.  Either  of  these  alternatives  might  have  been 
advantageous  to  France,  and  certainly  preferable  to  the  dull, 
honest  course  pursued  by  the  restored  monarchs,  who  remembered 
that  they  were  gentlemen  and  Christians,  while  they  should  only 
have  bethought  them  that  they  were  Prcnchmen.  The  Italian 
question,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  kingdom  of  Piedmont,  is  thus 
succinctly  stated  by  M.  de  Lamartine  in  his  apologetic  pamphlet, 
entitled  Le  PassS,  le  Pr&eni,  et  VAvmvr  de  la  RSpublique  : — 

"  If  the  King  of  Piedmont  drives  the  AuBtrians  from  Upper  Italy  and 
incorporates  into  his  dominions  the  Milanese,  yenezia^  Parma,  Modena, 
perhaps  even  Tuscany,  France  cannot  allow,  or  cannot  allow  without  mis- 
givinff,  that  a  power  of  the  second  order,  at  her  very  door,  shonld  suddenly 
alter  mto  one  of  the  first.  The  frontiers  of  this  new  Kingdom  of  Italy  would 
almost  touch  the  gates  of  Lyons.  In  the  event  of  mafing  a  fresh  alliance 
with  Austria^  such  a  kingdom  must  entirely  alter  the  condition  of  France 
for  defence.  The  Alps  would  he  of  douhled  value  in  the  hands  of  their 
guardian.  France  in  this  case  ought  to  lay  her  hands  on  two  pledges,  Nice 
and  Savoy." 

Such  was  the  disinterested  policy  of  the  second  Bepublic  with 
regard  to  a  State  then  struggling  for  its  very  existence  against  the 
gigantic  might  of  Austria.  It  may  be  that  it  was  scarcely  con- 
sistent with  the  resolution  of  the  National  Assembly  on  the  24th 
May,  which  recommended  "  a  fraternal  compact  with  Germany, 
the  re-establishment  of  Pdiand,  and  the  emancipation  of  Italy.'^ 
But  neither  was  it  consistent  with  the  fifth  article  of  the  Eepub- 
lican  Constitution — ^which  determined  that  the  arms  of  France 
should  not  be  employed  in  prejudice  of  the  liberties  of  other 
nations — ^to  send  an  armed  force  to  Civita  Vecchia,  to  destroy  the 
Roman  Republic.  It  is  due,  however,  to  Louis  Napoleon  to  admit 
that  he  protested  against  the  intervention  announced  by  General 
Cavaignac.  As  he  happened  not  to  be  present  at  the  time  when 
the  President  of  the  Republic  informed  the  Assembly  that  he  had 
given  orders  for  the  dispatch  of  troops  to  the  port  of  Rome,  he 
was  deprived  of  the  opportunity  of  making  a  verbal  protest  against 
any  interference  with  the  internal  affairs  of  a  friendly  people.  He, 
therefore,  addressed  a  letter  to  the  CansHtuiiannel,  m  which  he 
declared  that,  however  determined  be  might  be  to  support  all 
measures  necessary  for  securing  the  freedom  and  authority  of  the 
Supreme  Pontiff,  he  could  not  sanction,  by  his  voice,  a  military 
demonstration  which  appeared  to  him  to  be  dangerous  even  to  the 
49acred  interests  it  sought  to  protect,  and  calculated  to  compromise 
the  peace  of  Europe.  His  subsequent  conduct  as  President  of  the 
French  Republic  may  not,  perhaps,  have  been  quite  in  accordance 
with  the  objections  stated  in  this  letter;  but,  then,  some  allow- 
ance must  be  made  for  the  difference  that  exists  between  the  posi- 
tive temptations  of  office  and  the  irresponsible  declamations  of  an 
opposition.  Four  months  after  the  publication  of  his  written 
protest  against  the  expedition  to  Rome,  his  Minister  of  Foreign 
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Affairs  instructed  the  French  Envoy  at  the  Court  of  Vienna^  that 
General  Oudinot's  mission  was  simply  to  '^  preserve  the  portion  of 
influence  that  legitimately  appertains  to  France  in  the  adjustment 
of  the  affairs  of  Central  Italy/'  The  Duke  of  Harcourt^  the 
French  Ambassador  at  Rome,  was  also  informed  that  the  object  of 
the  expedition  was  to  assist  in  maintaining  tranquility,  and  to 
enable  the  Pope  to  complete  the  liberal  reforms  he  had  so  auspi- 
ciously instituted.  That  eloquent  and  sentimental  declaimer  on 
liberty,  M.  de  Lamartine  himself,  proposed,  not  long  afterwards, 
in  the  French  Assembly,  that  if  Austrian  troops  marched  upon 
Rome  to  destroy  the  Republic^  the  Government  "  should  be  em- 
powered to  advance  our  troops  to  Rome  to  save  what  can  be  saved 
from  the  wreck,  that  is  to  say,  if  not  the  Roman  Republic,  yet 
the  liberties  of  Italy,  along  with  the  influence  of  France,*' 

The  position  of  General  Oudinot  was,  throughout,  an  extremely 
delicate  one,  and  the  Order  of  the  Day  he  issued  at  Marseilles 
clearly  shows  the  embarrassment  he  felt  at  executing  instructions 
as  a  soldier  which  he  was  bound  to  spurn  as  a  republican. 

<^  The  Qoyemmen  V  he  said, "  resolved  to  maintain,  in  all  parts,  our  ancient 
and  legitimate  influence,  has  been  unwilling  to  leave  the  destinies  of  the 
people  of  Italy  at  the  mercy  of  a  foreign  power,  or  of  a  partj  forming  only 
a  minority.  It  confides  to  us  the  flag  of  France,  in  order  that  it  may  l>e 
planted  on  the  Roman  territory  i^s  a  marked  testimony  of  our  sympathy." 

This  sympathy  he  subsequently  illustrated  by  bombarding  the 
Sacred  City^  in  defiance  of  the  earnest  remonstrances  of  the 
foreign  Consuls,  who  interceded,  not  only  on  behalf  of  the  ancient 
monuments  and  historic  buildings,  but  also  for  the  sake  of 
the  women,  the  children,  the  unarmed  population.  At  Civita 
Vecchia,  this  sympathetic  general,  after  grossly  insulting  the 
municipal  authorities,  gravely  informed  the  deputies  from  the 
Constituent  Assembly  of  Rome  that  France  had  made  an  armed 
descent  only  to  secure  them  against  an  Austro-Neapolitan  iiiva- 
sion,  and,  with  the  air  of  an  injured  man,  told  them  that  they 
ought  to  confide  in  his  nation  and  himself.  As  for  their  own 
affairs,  they  might  settle  them  in  their  own  way ;  *'  France  would 
not  interfere  by  word  or  deed— he  could  assure  them  of  that,  on 
his  honour.^'  To  the  same  effect  was  his  proclamation  of  the 
26th  April,  when  he  expressed  the  desire  of  his  troops  to  act  as 
brothers,  and  prove  themselves  "worthy  of  the  title;"  adding, 
with  delicious  oathosj  that  they  were  willing  to  pay  all  their  ex- 
penses in  cash. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  follow  out  all  the  phases  of  duplicity, 
insolence,  and  egotism,  which  marked  the  conduct  of  the  French 
from  their  landing  at  Civita  Vecchia  to  the  storming  of  Rome. 
M.  de  Courcelles,  it  will  be  remembered,  assured  Mazzini  on  the 
13th  June,  that  the  only  object  France  had  in  view  "was  the 
liberty  of  the  revered  Head  of  the  Church,  the  liberty  of  the 
Roman  States,  the  peace  of  the  world. '^     A  greater  than  M.  de 
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Courcelles  wrote  to  "  Mon  cher  Ney,"  that  France  demanded,  in 
return  for  the  sacrifices  she  had  made,  nothing  more  than  a 
general  amnesty^  the  secularization  of  the  administration,  the  in- 
troduction of  the  Code  Napoleon,  and  a  liberal  Government.  How 
far  these  philanthropic  aspirations  of  France  have  been  gratified, 
let  the  present  condition  of  Rome  attest.  The  influence  of  France 
has,  no  doubt,  been  maintained,  and  a  certain  degree  of  tranquillity 
preserved — but  it  is  the  tranquillity  of  the  deathbed.  From  the 
time  of  Charles  VIII.  to  the  present  day  the  French  have  ever 
presented  themselves  on  the  Alps  as  the  liberators  of  Italy,  but, 
having  descended  into  the  plains,  they  have  shown  themselves  its 
most  cruel  and  rapacious  oppressors.  Their  relations  with  that 
unhappy  land  have  been  a  series  of  broken  engagements,  ensan- 
guined Dy  the  blood  of  peaceful  citizens,  and  rendered  yet  more 
base  by  rapine,  extortion,  and  insult.  And  yet,  in  spite  of  the 
terrible  experience  of  the  past,  the  Italians  are  still  credulous — still 
ready  to  listen  to  the  specious  promises  of  the  most  selfish  of 
nations — still  willing  to  confide  their  independence  to  a  crafty,  un- 
scrupulous despot,  bent  only  on  repeating  the  traditional  perfidy 
of  his  house.  "  If  France  smiles,^'  says  Farini,  **  Italy  opens  to 
her  both  her  heart  and  her  arms,  because  Italy  has  ever  been,  and 
ever  will  be,  bewitched  by  France.  Neither  former  nor  recent 
perfidy  has  cured  her.''  No  more  vain  or  idle  dream  ever  issued 
through  the  ''ivory  gate,''  than  the  belief  in  Italian  liberty 
achieved  by  French  intervention.  When  he  failed  to  eject  the 
stag,  the  horse  would  have  done  well  to  share  with  him  the  pasture, 
but  in  his  impatience  he  called  in  foreign  aid,  and  exchanged  a 
rival  for  a  master.  Will  Louis  Napoleon  be  a  greater  and  truer 
man  than  his  uncle  ?  Will  he  give  to  a  neighbouring  people  the 
blessing  he  denies  to  his  own  subjects?  It  may  be  so— but  at 
present  it  would  be  as  wise  to  look  for  grapes  from  thorns,  or  figs 
from  thistles,  as  to  expect  the  emancipation  of  Italy  from  the  en- 
slaver of  France. 
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